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HAIDA  TEXTS  AND  MYTHS 

Skidegate  Dialect 


Recorded  hy 
John  R.  Swanton 


INTRODUCTION 

The  following  texts  and  myths  were  o))tained  on  the  Queen  Charlotte 
islands,  British  Columbia,  during  the  winter  of  1900-01.  They  eom- 
jirise  all  those  procured  at  Skidegate,  the  more  southern  of  the  two 
towns  on  these  islands  still  regularly  occupied,  which  is  made  up  of 
people  from  a number  of  towns  that  formerly  existed  along  the  eastern 
and  western  coasts,  whose  speech  differed  in  certain  particulars  from 
that  of  the  llaida  on  the  northern  coast.  Since,  however,  all  now  live 
at  Skidegate,  their  language  is  conveniently  called  the  Skidegate 
dialect.  Por  a similar  reason  the  language  of  the  northern  llaida  is 
called  the  Masset  dialect,  although  it  is  spoken  also  in  three  Alaskan 
towns  Ilowkan,  Klinkwan,  and  Kasaan.  For  study  and  comparison 
one  text  in  each  dialect  has  been  given  with  interlinear  ti-anslation, 
and  twelve  others  with  translations  on  the  page  opposite.  Although 
the  remaining  stories  were  also  obtained  in  llaida,  Elnglish  versions 
only  are  given,  l)ut  they  are  kept  as  close  to  the  original  as  possible. 

I have  tided  to  handle  the  translations  in  such  a way  as  to  assist  the 
philologist  without  too  far  obscuring  the  meaning.  Where  obscure 
passages  occur  the  notes  will  usually  clear  them  up. 

My  interpreter  was  Henry  ^loodj",  who  belongs  to  the  principal 

family  of  Skedans,  Tho.se-born-at-Qa'gials,  and  has  since  become  its 
chief. 

boi  identilications  of  many  of  the  plants  and  animals  named  in 

these  stories  I am  indebted  to  Dr  C.  F.  Newcombe,  of  Victoria,  British 
Columbia. 

Alphahet 

hor  convenience  in  study  phonetic  signs  have  been  adopted  similar 
to  those  employed  in  the  publications  of  the  Jesup  North  Pacific 
Expedition  on  the  tribes  of  the  northwest  coast  of  America,  and  for 
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a more  particular  explanation  of  them  the  reader  is  referred  to  those 
publications.  The  vowels  are  a,  a,  it,  a,  e,  e,  e,  I,  i,  i,  5,  o,  u,  u,  pro- 
nounced in  the  continental  manner.  There  is,  however,  no  real  dis- 
tinction between  corresijonding  e and  i vowels  on  the  one  hand  and 
o and  u vowels  on  the  other.  Apparently,  two  continental  sounds 
answer  to  one  Ilaida  sound  that  lies  midwa}"  between  them.  Verv 
slight  u-  or  a-  sounds  accompanying  consonants  occur  in  the  Mas.set 
dialect  and  in  'Flingit  words,  and  are  indicated  b}-^  “ and  “.  A (Engli.sh 
aw)  and  d (like  o in  stop)  sometimes  occur  in  songs.  The  con.sonants 
are  the  following: 


Sonuns 

Surd 

Forti.s 

Spiran.s 

Niusal 

Velar 

g-  (■) 

q 

q! 

X 

Palatal 

g 

k 

k! 

>r. 

fl 

Alveolar 

(1 

t 

t! 

n 

Dental 

tc 

b;! 



.... 

Labial 

b 

p 



Ill 

Lateral 

L. 

L 

l! 

t 

— 

and  1,  li,  y,  w. 


A laryngeal  catch  (‘)  hikes  the  place  of  g.  in  the  Masset  dialect:  x is 
also  pi-onounced  .softer,  more  like  h.  The  fortes  are  accompanied  by 
a slight  pause  or  explosion  in  utterance,  and  the  laterals  are  related  to 
I’s,  coming  nearest  in  intonation,  however,  to  the  combinations  dl  and 
tl  or  kl;  X is  like  German  ch  in  ach;  x.  is  formed  farther  forward; 
n is  identical  with  ng  in  thing.  The  remaining  .sounds  are  similar  to 
the  English  sounds  which  their  signs  represent.  Prolongation  of  a 
sound  is  indicated  by  +.  Hyphens  are  used  to  separate  some  com- 
pound words,  but  more  often  to  mark  that  two  successive  vowel 
sounds  do  not  form  a diphthong.  A pause  or  the  onikssion  of  a vowel 
is  indicated  by  an  apostrophe. 


TEXTS  WITH  FREE  AND  INTERLINEAR  TRANSLATIONS 

Moldy-fokehead 

[Told  by  Tom  Stevens,  chief  of  Those-born-at-House-point] 

During  a famine  a child  asked  his  mother  for  something  to  eat. 
Then  his  mother  cut  off  the  upper  part  of  a dog  salmon  for  him,  and 
he  thought  it  was  not  enough.  He  said  it  was  too  small  and  began 
to  cry. 

After  he  had  cried  for  a while  he  went  out  with  it.  He  chewed  it 
up  and  put  it  into  a swampy  place  by  the  beach.  Then  the  dog 
salmon  swelled  up  there,  and  there  was  a great  quantity  of  it.  He 
was  Sony  at  having  lost  it.  Then  he  began  to  cry. 

After  he  had  cried  for  a while  two  pei’sons  came  and  stopped  there 
in  a narrow  canoe  and  invited  him  to  get  in.  Then  he  got  into  it. 
After  he  had  gone  along  with  them  for  a while  the  town  came  in 
sight,  and  they  landed  in  its  very  middle,  before  the  chief’s  house, 


Qol-q!a'eg.oda-i 

Moldy-forehead 
[Skidegnte  dialect] 


Nau  g.axa'hao  qlodA's  gien  awu'n  at  qlosigwa'iiag.An. 

A cer-  child  this  [there]  was  when  his  of  askea  for  something 
tain  a famine  mother  to  eat 


sqa'gi  qul  1’ 

(log  upper  his 
salmon  part  of 

KlaA'ng.adAu 

It  was  too  small 


a og.a 

mother  him 


1a  gi  qleitLai'yag.Au  gien  g. 

lim  mr  had  cut  oil  and  ii 


a 


1a 

he 


Gie'nhao 

And  then 

Jtle'gAfiA.si. 
thou^it  it  was 
net  enough. 


lA 

he 


SI  USl 
said 


and 


1’  sg.tl'-ilx.idAs. 

he  began  to  cry. 


L’  ,sg.a'-il  qa'odihao  1a  dA'nat 


He  wept 


after 


A qfi'x.uls. 
it  with  he  went  out. 


la  aba'gies.  Gien 

he  put  the  chewed  And 
[sjilmon]. 

Si'lg.a  r gu'Isi. 

Afterward  he  was  sorry  on 
account  of  it. 

L’  su'di  qa'odi 

He  cried  after 


wa 

it 


g.a 

An 


sqagia 

the  dog 
salmon 


Gie'nhao 

And  then 


1a 

he 


Gien  sug.a'g.odia  g.ei  Ia 

And  swampy  place  into  it 
on  beach  lay 

i g.a  tcA'tsg.asLasi  gien  qoa'nasi. 

in  swelled  up  and  there  was 

much. 

WAIlSU'gAil. 
they  say. 


sg.a'-ilx.idan 

began  to  cry 


ga-isLLixa's  gien 

came  and  floated  and 


qai..'g.asi. 

went. 


gien 

and 


ya  ku 
'middle 


Gitm 

And 

ta'dii 


1’ 

him 

la 

him 

lA 

him 


xe'tgu 

before 


l! 


g.AU 
for  they 

dA'nat  id 
with  they 


ga  tclaastia'nga 

some  two  companions 

g.agovi'iiL.g.as. 

invited  in. ' 


LU 

canoe 


tA'mdju  gug.a' 

narrow  in 

Wai'o-ien  gu'g.ei  1a 

And  intotliere  he 


Euqfi'  qa'odi  Inagil'-i 

went  by  after  the  town 
canoe 


qea'ngag.eilsi 

came  in  sight 


very 


I I 


they 


t'sg.oas 

landed 


IIAU 

the 


qlo'las  xe'tgu 


chief 


A i 

in  landed 
front  of 


and 


Lla  at  10 

them  with 
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and  he  went  up  with  them.  Then  they  had  him  .sit  in  the  rear  of  the 
house  and  gave  him  .some  food.  A person  sitting  in  the  corner  of 
the  hou.se,  who  was  half  rock,'  .said  to  him:  “Do  not  eat  that.  I am 
half  rock  becau.se  I ate  it.”  So  he  did  not  eat. 

lie  went  out  to  phi}'^  Avith  the  children.  One  day  there  was  such  a 
great  (juantity  of  .salmon  eggs  about  that  he  sat  down  and,  inside  of 
his  blanket,  put  them  into  his  mouth.  Then  a child  looked  at  him  and 
shouted,  “ Moldy-forehead  is  eating  6ur  excrement.” 

Then  the  one  who  was  half  rock  .said  to  him:  “ When  you  arc  hun- 
gry go  over  to  the  stream  that  flows  l)y  one  end  of  the  town.  Then 
hike  out  one  of  the  .salmon  that  come  up  into  it.  Cut  it  open,  and, 
when  you  have  made  a stick  for  it,  roast  it  and  eat  up  all  the  parts. 
Put  its  bones  into  the  lire.'*  Look  aliout  the  place  carefully  [to  .see 
that  none  are  left  out].” 

Then  he  went  thither  and  did  as  he  was  directed;  and,  after  he  came 
away,  the  eye  of  the  chief's  son  became  disea.sed.  Then  the  one  who 
was  part  rock  told  him  to  look  around  in  the  place  where  he  had  eaten 


1 1a  qa'ils. 

he  went  up. 


1a  Ida 


g.a  iiAn  tle'dji 

in  a certain  half 
one 

ta'g.Aii. 
eat. 


Itr.a'ga  (j! 


rock 


ga 

)ilin  they  some- 
thing 


aoa  wasi 
.sat 


La 


ga 

I tlmig.s 


ta'gAii 

ate 


Gien  tadjx.uii'  1a  l!  (|!a'otc!  idas  gien 

And  rear  part  of  him  they  had  sit  and 

lioiise 

2 tfi'dax.idaiyas.  Na  i ku'ngida'-i 

had  begun  to  give  to  Tiie  the  corner 
eat.  house 

3 hAii  1’  su'udas:  “ (xAin  ha'osi 

ns  fol-  him  stiid  to:  “ Not  those 

lows 

•i  tle'dji  girdg.a'gaga.”  Gana'xAii  gAiii  1a  ttVg.AfiAsi. 

half  am  rock.”  So  not  he  was  eating. 

5 L.  !a  al  1a  iia'ngasg.agAfiAs.  GantxA'iihao  k!a'wa-i 

Them  (the  with  ho  was  going  down  to  play.  Onetime  .salmon  eggs 

children) 

0 g.adasi  gien  1’  tjla'was  giem  g.olA'nalan  la'g.a  xag.a'tclas. 

” heap  and  he  sat  and  inside  his  blanket  ids  put  into  his  inoutli. 

7 iiAn  g.fi'xa  1’  (|en.s  gien  la  g.A'nstA  kia'gaiias:  “A  QoltilA'lg.odii-i  ii- 

a child  him  saw  and  him  at  shouted:  "This  Moldy-forehead  on 

8 nii'g.e  taga'+ .” 


hao  dl 

for  tills  me 


qloldju'- 

was  a great 

• A 

lien 

And 

II! 

our 


dung 


eats." 


GiCm  iiAfi  tle'dji  Ig.a'gas  liAii  I’  su'udas:  “ Dau  qlo'da  gie'iiA 

And  the  one  part  was  rock  as  follows  him  .said  to:  “Von  are  hungry  when 


part 

10  Inagii'-i  gia'ogi  g.AiiL.  koa't! A'mdAgasi  g.a  (la'-idAii.  L.fi  g.ei  tci'na 

the  town  at  end  of  stream  flows  narrow  to  start  over.  When  into  salmon 

11  skug.a'si  sg.ofi'na  L.'.stagilin  l.u  V tila'dan  gien  la  g.Aii  L.gwa-i 

one  of  bring  ashore  when  it  cut  open  aiut  him  for  stick 

■ r ki'tsgilin  gien  1’  L'gusi  wa'L.iixAii  a ta'gAn. 

make  When  it  roast  at  the  lire  and  its  parts  all  of  tliem  eat. 

r:  . ” 


come  up 

12  L'g.olg.an  gie-'iiA 


13  Tc!a'nuwa-i  g.ei  Ia  1’ sku'dji  si'sgan.  Qo'nxAiiA  silti'-i  g.ei  da'yinAii 

Tile  fire  ‘‘into  vou  its  bones  putonfiie.  More  than  do  the  into  search 
(imp.)  it  (carefully)  place  around. 

14  Gie'iihao  g.a  1a  ({a'-idesi  gien  gana'xAii  1a  wa'gan  wAii.su'gAii. 

Add  then  to  lie  started  and  as  directed  he  did  they  say. 

15  Gien  .stA  Ia  (la'idxaga-i  L.u  gien  iiAn  e'ldxagida.s  gi'tg.a  xA'fie  sf  It^'g. ia.s. 

And  from  he  came  when  find  the  chief('s)  sou's  eye  became  sick. 

10  Gifm  iiAil  tle'dji  Ig.a'gas  tci'na  Ia  ta'gAs  sila'-i  g.ei  Ia  la  daiya'ng.axal.s 

Anti  the  one  part  was  rock  salmon  he  ate  the  place  into  it  him  told  to  hunt  aroumi 
1 The  small  (superior)  (igures  refer  to  notes  at  the  end  of  each  story. 
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salmon,  and  when  he  did  so  he  found  the  hard  part  suri’ounding  the 
salmon’s  eye  with  the  stick  stuck  throuffh  it.  He  put  it  into  the  tire; 
and  when  he  came  back  not  the  least  thing  was  ailing  the  one  whose 
eye  had  been  diseased.  It  had  become  well.  The  souls  of  the  Salmon 
people  were  what  came  into  the  creeks  there. 

Then  the  person  who  was  half  rock  said  to  him;  “ When  you  become 
hunerrv,  go  thither.  Take  care  of  the  bones.  Put  all  into  the  fire.” 
And,  when  he  became  weak  from  hunger,  he  went  to  it  as  directed, 
took  salmon,  made  a fire  for  them,  and  ate  them  there.  One  day  the 
rib  of  some  one  became  diseased.  Then  he  again  searched  there.  He 
found  a rib.  That  he  al.so  burned.  When  he  retui  iied  the  sick  person 
had  become  well. 

One  da}",  after  he  had  been  there  for  some  time,  people  came  dancing 
on  their  canoes.^  Then  the}'  landed  and  began  to  dance  in  a house, 
and  the  one  who  was  half  rock  said  to  him:  “ Now  go  behind  the  town. 


gien  gafiiVxAn  1a  i.si'si  gien  tci'na  xA'fie  g.ada'oxa  ga  stagl'dAfiAs 

and  so  he  did  and  salmon  eye  around  some-  is  rihg-shuped 

thing 

L.gwa-i  gidjiga'-i  sila'-i  g.a  la  qe'xas.  Gien  1a  la  isg.a'sg.as.  Gien 

the  stick  shoved  in  the  place  in  he  found.  .And  it  he  put  into  the  fire.  And 

silgia'h  1’  qil'id xaga'-i  L.u  iiAfi  xA'fie  stlTi.dja'was  gAiii  gi  gi'nA 

back  he  came  when  an  eye  was  very  sick  not  to  thing 

x.A'tAsg.AilAS.  . Lfi'g.a  1’g.ea'la.si.  TcI'uas  xil'-idAg.a-i  g.a'lAiida-i  hao 


smaliest  was  [mat-  His  became  well, 

ter  witli], 

iddAg.Aii  sku'g.adaiyan  wAiisfi'ga. 

tliey.say. 


Salmon 


people 


the  souls 


these 


there  came  into  the  creeks 

Gien  iiAfi  tlc'dji  Ig.a'gas  liAii  i'.sifi  1’  su'udas: 

And  one  pari  was  rock  as  follows  also  him  addressed: 


“DaiI 

" You 


(j ! o'dAls 
become 
hungry 

kliii'l  1a  g.a  iia'-idAnAn.  Skfi'dji  1a  da'-ixAn  qc'inAh.  Tclfi'nuwa-i 

every  you  to  .set  out.  Bones  you  carefully  look  after.  The  lire 


time 


g.ei  1a  si'sg.aL.g.a'gAHAii.’’  Gitm  gana'.XAii  1’  q! otg.fi'xag.ils  gien  g.a 

into  you  put  into  tiie  fire.  .And  so  he  was  made  weak  by  when  to 

hunger 

1a  qa'-idesi  gien  td'na-i  l.v  L.'sLgilsi  gien  g.Aii  Ia  tc!a'naoda'.si  gien 

he  started  and  the  .salmon  he  took  and  for  ne  made  a fire  and 

WA  gU  1a  tfl'gAfiAsi. 

It  at  he  was  eating 

L.U  e'.sifi 

At  that  too 
time 


g.a 

to 


1a 

it 


la 

he 


Nau 

A 
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GaatxA'nhao  riAii  xe'we  st!%.ia'lan  WAusu'ga.  10 

Onetime  one's  rib  became  sick  they  .say. 

daya'iig.axal.si. 

told  to  seek. 


xe'we  gu  1a  qe'xas.  n 


12 


La  e'.sin  1a  .sqlag.a'sg.as.  Silgia'n  1’ qa'id  xaga-i  L.fi  la  e'sin  rsril.s. 

It  too  he  put  into  the  fire.  Back  he  came  when  he  too  became  well. 

Gu  1a  I'sdi  qa'+odi  gaatxA'n  gu  g.a  x.iii'lLldulLlxas.  L.u  wa  sru  18 

There  he  was  after  onetime  there  to  [somej  came  dancing.  At  that  it  at 

A . .A  time 

id'skitsi  gien  naesi'n  x.ia'lx.idie's. 

landed  and  [in  thej  too 
house 


Gi6n  iiAil  tle'dji  Ig.a'gas  1’  su'udas:  14 

began  to  dance.  And  one  part  was  rock  him  addre.sscd 


%A'nwal  T/i'dji  gi  xa'L.an.  Wa'djx.iia  15 

bttj  behind  you  go  when  young  branch  to  break  oil.  Over  there 


hemlock 


10 
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I'hen  l)rcak  oil'  a yoiintr  liomlock  bough/  Shove  it  into  the  corner  of 
the  house  over  there  where  they  are  dancing.  Do  not  look  in  after  it.” 

Then  he  did  so,  and  when  lie  felt  .strange  (curious)  about  it,  he 
looked  in.  His  head  got  stuck  there.  He  barely  could  pull  it  away. 
His  face  was  half  covered  with  eggs.  He  .scraped  them  off  with  his 
lingers.  And  he  pulled  out  the  hemlock  liough.  The  eggs  were  thick 
on  it.  Then  he  went  to  the  end  of  the  town  and  ate  them  at  the 
creek. 

Then  the  Herring  people  started  off.  Some  time  after  that  the 
Salmon  people  also  began  to  move.  They  started  off  in  one  canoe 
toward  the  surface  of  the  earth.®  They  loaded  the  canoe.  Some 
stood  about  with  injured  feet  and  eyes  bound  up,  wanting  to  go. 
The  people  refused  to  let  them.  After  the  provisions  had  been  put 
on  board  they  hunted  about  among  these,  found  some  one,  pulled 
him  up,  and  threw  him  ashore.  They  did  not  handle  such  carefully. 
One  of  the.se  had  hidden  himself.  In  the  fall  main’  of  them  have  soi’e 
feet  and  their  e}’es  are  sore.® 


1 na  g.a  id  x.iil'ldies  ku'ngida-i  g.ei  1a  da.xa'djiltclan.  (tAIu  L.g.a 

house  in  they  dunce  the  corner  into  you  shove  [it]  in.  Not 


2 (je'xatclig.AfiAn.” 

look  in.” 

3 Cxien  gafia'xAn  1a 


you 

(imp.) 


uf!t  r 


And 


like  it 


he 


wa'gasi.  Gien  1a  qlala'si  gien  g.ei  1a  qe'xatclas. 

did.  And  he  felt  HtrnnKe  and  into  he  looked  in. 


Gl  1’  tcIalA'nskidAsi.  Xa-ina'nxau 

To  he  hud  his  head  stick.  Barely 

' : 1..,..  „ klawagux.ia'nas. 

was  covered  with  eggs. 


L strange 
about  it 

A'ng.ii  1a  dAfiqla'-iuas. 
Ills  he  piilV‘d  oir. 


inag.wa  -I 

half 


lag.  a 

it  to 


La  stA  A'hg.a  la 

It  from  his  he 


L’  XAll 
His  face 

xa'x.uiunAs. 

scraped  olT  with 
lingers. 


Gien 

And 


ItrA'nula-i  e'.siii 


1a  dAiilg.a'-stagwa'gasi.  K!a'wa-i  gafia'gasi 


ffie  hemlock  too  he  pulled  out.  The  eggs  “were  thick 

limb  Oh  it- 

7 Gien  liiaga'-i  gia'og.a 

And  the  town  at  the 
end  of 

8 Gie'nhao  T'nans  xa'-idAg.a-i  iddax.ida'n  wAiisu'ga.  Ga'-istA  ga'g.et 

le  came  they  say.  After  that  time 

pa.«sed 


la  qa'-idesi  gien  g.Ani,.a'-i  g.a  1a  ta'gAsi. 

he  started  and  the  creek  to(at)  he  ate. 


And  then  herring 


peopii 


9 qa'+odi  tci'iiAs  xa-idAg.a'-i  I'sin  qa.sa'gix. idles. 

after  salmon  people  too  started  to  move. 


Lu  g.asg.oa  nsm 
Canoe  one 

10  gu'g.ahao  id  tia.sa'g.ax.idaiyan  wAiisu'ga  xa-iu.A'gui  A.  id  idg.au.. 

in  there  they  started  to  go  they  say  earth’s  surhice  started.  They  loaded 


toward 


[the  canoe]. 


11  Ida  g.a  ga  st!a-iku'udjidag.a  xA'ne  stle'gAsi  wa'g.a  ul'djida  at  stIe'gA.si 

Them  to  some  had  their  feet  tied  up  eyes  were  sick  theirs  bound  up  with  uere  sick 


Lg.awa'-i  g.e'llglu.  qa'odi 

The  provisions  were  finished  after 


12  agA'n  qi'ng.ogixanasi.  GI  u!  gvva  was. 

them-  stood  around  to  go.  For  they  refused, 
selves 

13  su'g.ei  id  da'vinasi'  gien  .sg.oa'na  u!  i[c'xasi  gien  id  dAiigia'xasi 

ainong  they  hunted  around  and  one  they  found  'he'’  """'‘‘i  l"h> 

14:  gien  u 

and  they 

15  asTA'il  .sjx.A'lgau.s.  Gie 


and  they  pulled  him  up 


himself 


! n!atat!A'lgAna.si.  Gaui  ga  u!  uguda'g.Ana.si.  A'suda  sg.oa'na 

L*y  ^ threw  himashore.  Not  thosclhey  handled  carelully.  These  one  [thereof] 

lpau.s.  Gie'nhao  taml'tga's  gien  id  st!a-i  stIetioa'ngAnAh 

And  then  it  was  fiill  and  they  the  feet  at*-’ 


of  them 


16  WAiisu'ga  at  XA'ne  stIe'gAu  wAn.su'ga. 

they  say  with  eyes  are  sore  they  say. 
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Then  jMoIdy-forehcacI  also  got  in  with  them.  After  they  had  gone 
along  for  a while  they  saw  floating  charcoal.’  Part  of  them  were  lo.st 
there.  After  that  they  also  came  to  where  foam  was  floating.  There 
some  of  them  were  also  lo.st. 

After  they  had  gone  along  for  a while  from  that  place  they  came  to 
the  edge  of  the  sky  and,  standing  near  it,  they  counted  the  number  of 
times  it  descended.  After  it  had  dosed  five  times  they  passed  under 
it,  and  the  canoe  was  broken  in  halves.  It  was  split  in  two.*  Then 
few  were  left,  they  say. 

After  they  had  gone  on  for  a while  longer  they  saw  what  looked 
like  many  stars.  Those  were  the  salmon  inlets,  they  say.  Then  three, 
four,  or  five  got  off  the  canoe.  Where  the  inlets  were  large  ten  got 
off.  Then  they  came  to  where  people  stood  at  the  mouth  of  the  creek. 
After  they  had  been  there  for  a while  they  stood  up  and  the  people 
said  Then  the}’  made  them  ashamed,  and  they  sat  down. 

People  kept  .saying  “lyyo”  to  them. 


GiCm  QolqlA'lg.oda-i  i'.sin  ida  at  (iai..'gas.  Wa  stA  qa'gin  qa'+odi 

And  MolclyTorehead  too  them  with  got  in.  It  from  went  after 

stAn  ga'-igih  ga-i  l!  qe.xai'yan  wAiisu'ga.  id  tle'dii  gu  htV-iluasi. 

char-  floating  that  they  saw  they  say.  Them  part  of  tliere  were  de- 
coal stroyed. 

(Ja'-istA  sg.ol  ga'-igiii  g.A'nstA  I'sin  qa'idxasi.  Ga'-igu  I'sifi  l!  tle'dji 

From  that  foam  floating  to  al.so  came.  There  too  them  part  of 

ha'-iluAs. 

wore  destroyed. 

(ia'-istA  qtl  qa'+odi  qwe.sdji'ngoas  g.A'nstA  qa'Llxas  gien  1’  Igi'tg.a 

From  that  went  after  edges  of  sky  to  came  and  it  near 

ga'-isL  r q!o'g.oldaga-i  l!  k!wa-i-i'ndas.  L’  q!o'uldaLe'iliya'-i  l.u 

floated  it  eame  together  they  counted.  It  shut  when 

1’  xe'txa  id  Luqaga'-i  l.u  Luwa'-i  taL.dju'  g.a  qloa'dAsi.  La  ga 

it  under  they  pa.ssed  when  the  canoe  half  in  was  broken.  It  some- 

.A  thing 

qlo'gadAs.  Gic'nhao  taga'ogAUAfi  wAnsu'ga. 

crushed.  ,\nd  then  few  were  left  they  .say. 
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G.e'istA  qa'gifi  qa'+odi  q!a'-idjig.aos  qIaogA'ns  gana'iT  gl'nA  g.e'ida  9 

into  from  went  after  many  stars  sit  like  something  was  like 

(out  of) 

g.ei  id  qe'xas.  G.a'og.ax.ig.atx.iil'  hao  Idja'iT  wAnsu'ga.  Gien  id  10 

into  they  saw.  inlet  mouths  those  were  they  say.  And 

Ig.u'nulxa  at  id  stAiisi'nxa  at  id  Lc'il.xa  g.ei  ci  laoxa'iiasi.  G.a'og.aga-i  11 

three  persons  with  four  persons  with  live  persons  into  got  off.  The  inlets 

yii'Aiisi'  gien  id  Laa'fxa  g.ei  qla'oxanasi.  Gien  Q!a'da-g.A'nL.a-i  12 

were  large  and  them  ten  of  into  got  otT.  And  Seaward  creek 

(when) 

tia'gi  id  ga'-isLas  la  g.a  hao  id  idia'n  WAnsu'ga. 

mouth  they  floated  it  to  they  came  they  sav 

(people) 


of 

qa'odi  id 

after  they 
[a  while] 


l!  ga'-iyihgin  13 

They  floated  there 


gia'xas  gicm  l!a  l1  e'+vo-da'gAu.  Gien 

stood  up  and  them  they  saitr"e'yo " to.  And 


l!a  id  1-1 

them  they 


kilg  e'iclaxa's  gien  l!  qla'otlA'lgAfiAS.  Xfi'-icUs  hao  l!  e'+yodaga'ilaii  15 

made  ashamed  and  they  sat  down.  People  these  then  kept  saying 

IJ  V ocl  VlIlLT  .... 


by  saying 

WAnsu'ga. 

they  say. 


e'yo  too  often 
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hen  it  wus  evening  lie  saw  his  mother  with  jiitch  on  her  face'® 
weeping.  He  also  saw  his  father  walking  about.  After  they  had 
gone  along  for  a while  they  said  they  had  built  a fort  for  them.  Two 
went  up  to  see  it  and  said  it  was  not  quite  tinished.  After  that  they 
went  up  again  to  see  it.  They  said  it  was  not  ([uitc  tinished;  but  the 
ne.xt  time  they  went  up  to  see  it  they  .said  it  was  fini.shed. 

Then  it  was  tine  weather,  and  they  pulled  off  a pole  from  inside  the 
edges  of  the  canoe  and  .shook  the  sky  with  it.  At  once  rain  began  to 
fall.  Tho.se  in  the  canoe  wei-e  happy.  They  prepared  themselves, 
i hey  shook  their  insides  with  anger,  becau.se  the}^  were  going  to  light 
the  fort.  That  [the  foiTj  was  a tish  trap,  they  .say.  At  once  they 
started  up  in  a crowd. 

He  recognized  his  mother  and  swam  ashore  in  front  of  her.  Then 
his  mother  tried  to  club  him,  and  he  escaped  into  the  creek.  And 
when  he  did  the  .same  thing  again  he  let  his  mother  club  him  to  death. 

And  when  his  mother  started  to  cutoff  his  head  for  immediate  cook- 
ing the  knife  clicked  upon  something  on  his  neck,  and  she  looked.  She 
recognized  the  copper  necklace  her  son  u.sed  to  have  around  his  neck." 


Stiix.  ill's 

It  WHS  evening 

G.d'ng.an 

His  father 

t.'a'odji  l! 

fort 

tle'wan 

linishcd 


trien 

and 

A/  A 

1 Sin 


his 


a og.il 

mother 


la  ([111(111  g.OIlAS. 
he  saw  walking  about. 


thev 

I.! 

(hey 


xAiidAwa'gas  sg.a'-ilgAiiAs  1a  qe'iiiAs. 

in  inonrning  was  weeping  he  saw. 

l!  qa'yin  qa'odi  l!  klia'og.a 
They  went  after  [awhile]  them  onaeeoniitof 

(i.asti'n  (je'ngahis  gii'n  ha'oxAii 


too 

L'g.olg.afi  l!  si'wus 
built  they  said. 

.si'wus.  (rll'istA  I'slfl 

said.  After  that  again  they  went  np  to  look. 


Two  went  np  to  look  at  and  not  quite 

l!  (p'figalasi.  Ila'oxAii  tle'wan  l! 


Wai'gien 

And 


x.iltfa'owas 


it  was  tine  weather  and 


SU  USl. 
said. 

(^  * A 

Tien 
And 

dAil.sqla'.sdAsi 

pulled  olT 

drdag.e'ilsi. 

ram  tell. 

l! 

they  went  uii  to'Mght 


A/  A*... 

I Sin 


l!  (le'ngalasi  git'm 

again  they  wentiiptolookalit  and 


It  was  not 
quite 

g.eilgi'gAfi  l! 

it  was  tinished  they 

g.e'istA  tla'sk 

out  of  pole 

la  at  l!  kitx.idAsui'si. 

it  with  they  shook. 

i.n'goasi  klfi'inAsi.  (jii'tat  L.'naiiAnAs. 
Tho.sein  theeaiioe  were  haiipy.  Them.selves  [they]  fixed. 

x.itgidAnga.siisi  g.Aii  i,!  qa'h  In'ldAiiAS. 


finished  they 


LUWa  -1 
the  canoe 


djin  (|ll'li 

edges  inside 


glen 

and 


([o  ya([U  g.Aii 
sky 


for 


(JiifiiVxAn  l! 


they  shot)k 
skln'x.idAsi. 


Tn.sides. 


(Tlgu'o 


Fish  trap  this 


SI  WUSI. 
.said. 

i (Ijifl  I.! 
long  they 

Gana'xAu 

At  onee 

T!a'odjiga-i 

The  fort 

liao  idjii'n 


A'wun  1a  sfia'dAs  giCm 

His  mother  he  recognized  and 

Ia  gi  .skrdjiwii.s  gii'n  iigA'ii 

him  to  tried  to  elnb  and  him.self 


tliey  started  np  in  a crowd. 

1a  squ'g.agatgils 


xe  tgu 

in  front  of 


he 


swam  ashore. 


Ia  gTgoyi'iiL.stasg.as. 

he  saved  to  seaward. 


. Glen  r a'og.a 

And  his  mother 

(lien  i'.sm  gana'fi 

And  again  like 


Ia  idjiga'-i  l.u  Iia'iixah  awu'ii  agA'n  Ia  skitkld'tuldas. 

he  dm 


wlien  right  there  hismother  himself  he  let  club  to  death. 


CiiCm 

And 

hayrn 

in.stead 


g.aoi..  j 
immediate 
cooking 


X.ll 

neck 


for 


r a'og.a  r ([fi'dii  q!eit([!a'-iLx.idia'-i 

his  mother  his  heail  started  to  cut  ofT 


L.U 

when 


Ins 


gut 

Upon 


x.aixtdgistagia'nas  Ia 

copper  used  to  have  she 
around  his  neck 


(|!a  onanAiisi 

clicked 

.Sfja'dAS. 
recognized. 


gien 

and 


Ia 

she 

Gie'nliao  tclfi 

And  then  plank 


qea'na.si. 

looked  [in]. 


L’ 

Her 


.sku'nxa 

clean 


.sqa  wa-1 

the  knife 

gi'tg.ii 

son 

Ia  la 


gu 
at  it  she 
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Then  she  put  him  upon  si  clean  board.  And  his  father  stayed  in  the 
house  [instead  of  going  fishing].  Slie  put  him  on  the  top  of  the  hou.se. 

After  four  nights  had  pa.s.sed  over  him  a slight  noise  began  in  his 
throat.  The  top  of  his  head  came  out.  As  the  nights  passed,  he 
continued  to  come  out.  By  and  by  the  .salmon  skin  was  washed  off 
him  by  the  rain,'“  and  he  entered  the  house.  Then  he  became  a 
shaman.  Thev  sang  for  him. 

They  moved  awa}’,  and  the  ne.xt  3'ear  the}’  came  to  the  same  place 
to  get  salmon.  AVhen  the  .salmon  came  again  and  ran  up  a shining 
one  was  on  top.  Then  he  told  them  not  to  spear  it,  but  it  was  the 
very  one  they  tried  to  spear.  By  and  by  he  made  a spear  for  himself 
and  speared  it.  When  he  had  pulled  it  ashore,  and  the  .salmon  died, 
he,  too,  died.  He  did  not  know  that  it  was  his  own  soul. 

Then  they  made  him  sit  up  and  sat  above  his  head.  They  dressed 
some  one  to  look  like  him,  who  went  round  the  tire  while  they  .sang.'* 
They  also  beat  his  drum.  At  the  .same  time  they  .sang  for  him.  After 
four  nights  were  passed  they  put  him  into  a pool  where  salt  and  fresh 


n.lina'gas. 

put. 


Gien  r g.o'ng.a  ga'g.a  ta'nadaiyes.  Na-i  u'ngu  1a 

And  his  father  in  it  stayed.'  The  house  on  top  of  him 

(the  house) 


la  g.atina'gAs 

she  put. 

La  gi  g.alstA'nsing.ela'-i  T.u  I’ 

Him  to  four  nights  passed  when  his 

L’  Ll'.xadji  la'g.a  qea'ng.ag.eiJs. 

H is  top  of  head  ' ’ ’ 


lag.A'n 

throat 


kliil't 

all  that  he 
time 

na  gi 

house  to 


his 

D.da'liJxas. 

was  coming  out. 


came  in 

QA'odi  1a  stA 

By  and  by  him  from 


g.a 

in 


La 

Him  to 

tci'na-i 

the  salmon 


1’  g.e'tg.attclas. 

he  went  in. 


(•^  • A 

lien 

And  he  became  a shaman 


sff.aV.adAs 


Gien  stA  1.!  tcll'g.ax.unafiasi  gien  anawa'-ig.a 


qa'g.  otc  !i'lg.  ax.  idies 

a slight  noise  started. 

g.a'la  i 

the  nights 

(1!a1  da'lLg.oyasi 

skin  was  washed  off 
by  the  rain 

La  g.Aii  lA  sfi. 

Him  for  they  sang 
I 


g.a't.sg.aD.asi 

pa.s.sed 


gien 

and 


And  from  they 

gidAilesi. 

to  get  .salmon 

u'ugut  nAfl 


moved  away 

I'sin  tci'nag.ea'lga-i 

■salmon  came 


A/  A-» 

1 Sin 


gu  l!  tcligoa'- 

at  they 


on  top  of  one 


Again 

x.at 


la  gi  sg.un  id 

it  to  only  they 

WAUSU'ga 
they  say 

k!otula'-i 

was  dead 


A/  A 

I SIS  g.An 
for 


D.liiigwa'nasi. 

shining  was. 

one 

kltdju'gAfiAS 
tried  to  spear. 

gien  1a  la  ki'das. 
and  It  he  speared. 

at  gu  L.U  la  gsi'n 
at  the  same  time  he  too 


ne.xt  season 

L.n  gien  tci'na-i 

when  and  the  salmon 

Gien  1’  kidaga'-i  stA  1a  si'wus  gien 

And  it  the  spearing  from  he  said  °and 


again  at  iney  came 

skux.ida'-i  l.u 

came  up  when 


Qa'odiliao  la  g.A'n  ki'tao  1a  Lg.olg.ai'yan  1C 
La 

It  he 

klotwii'lan 


it  ' for 
la  dAfiL 


was 

Gien 

And 


not 

1a  l! 

him  they 


u'n.sAAtg.anan 

he  knew 

L'g.otg.aqlawasi 

made  sit  up 


died 

WAnsu'ga. 


spear  he 

sDgila'-i 

pulled  ashore 
wAnsu'o-a. 


made 

L.n  tcI'na-i  11 

when  the.salmon 

L’ 


g.ala'nda-i  12 

they  say.  His  soul 

13 


and 


Gien 

And 


1a 

him 


gauii'n 

like 


nAfi 

one 


skftqa'g.oiiAsi. 

went  around  while 
they  beat  time. 

g.Aii  id  .si'wus. 

lor  they  sang. 


L'g-olg-aL.sLas 

made 


id 

they  made  Ydres.sed)  and 

Ga]odjiwa-i  I'sin  la'g.a  l 


The  drum 

G.a'la-i 

The  nights 


stA'nsing.ela' 


they  .say. 

ien  1a  qoa'gi  id  iTina'gAs. 

him  over  the  they  .sat. 
head  of 

p-icn  tc!a'nuwa-i  dji'nxa  1’ 

the  fire  near 

skl'dAfiasi.  Lfi'guda 

beat.  At  the  same  him 

time 

■i  L.U  iiAu  tA'ngllaga  ir.ci  1 
tidiif  inlet 


u 


his  they 


15 

he 

la  1() 


four  passed 


when  a 


into 
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water  mingled,  where  he  had  directed  that  he  should  he  placed.  ldie.y 
laid  him  upon  the  plank  on  which  he  u.sed  to  lie.  Then  they  put  him 
there  (in  the  pool).  The}'  also  put  his  drum  there.  After  this  had 
turned  around  to  the  right  for  a while  it  vani.shed  into  a deep  hole  in 
the  bottom.  And  now,  when  there  is  going  to  be  plenty  of  salmon, 
they  hear  his  drum  sound  in  the  deep  place. 

Mere  the  story  ends. 


xAii  1 gagu  giesi. 

even  he  viinished  nt. 


1 agA'n  1a  ga'.sLgTxAlga'ha.s  g.e'ihao  1a  l!  g.asi.gai'yan  WAnsu'ga. 

liimself  he  used  to  tell  them  to  put  into  thi-s  him  they  hiulput'  they  snjL 

2 ua'lda  u'ngu  1a  ta'-idiganas  u'ngu  1a  l!  i,ta'-is.  Gie'nhao  1a  l! 

Plank  on  top  of  he  always  lay  on  top  of  him  they  laid.  And  then  him  they 

3 isdai'yan  wAnsu'ga.  Ga'odjiwa-i  e'.sifi  la'g.a  l!  qla'-isLgiasi.  Gu 

r>nt  tliere  they  .»ay.  The  drum  too  liis  they  put.  There 

(in  water) 

4 sg.o'lgulg.aii  g.ada'fi  I’  g.atg.a'lgAlgin  na'odihao  glla'-i  .sLlinga'-i 

towaril  the  right  around  he  turned  after  [u  while]  Uie  deep  the  bottom 

place 

I’ic'dhao  ta-inA'ng.a.sas  gifm  ga'odjiwa-i  glla'-i 

Now  there  are  going  to  be  when  the  drum  the  deep 
plenty  of  .salmon  - place 

6 g.a  la'g.a  l!  gudA'nxegA'ngAnAfi  WAusu'ga. 

in  his  they  hear  the  noise  of  they  say.' 

7 Hilo  i.an  1’  g.e'ida. 

Here  finished  it  beeomc.s. 


As  might  h<ave  been  expected,  this  story  was  a very  popular  one  along  the  salmon- 
frequented  North  Pacific  coast,  and  several  different  versions  of  it  have  been 
already  recorded.  An  excellent  one  wa.s  obtained  by  myself  in  English  from  an 
old  Kaigani,  derived  from  the  Tlingit,  among  whom  it  ajipears  to  have  originated. 
This  will  be  found  in  volume  v of  the  Memoirs  of  the  .Jesu[)  North  Pacific  Expedi- 
tion, part  I,  pages  243  to  245.  .\part  from  linguistics,  the  story  is  interesting  from 
the  point  of  view  of  Indian  psychology.  It  was  related  by  the  jiresent  chief  of 
Those-born-at-1  louse-point  (Na-ikiPn  (je'ig.awa-i),  once  the  leading  family  of  Ro.se 
Spit  and  Cape  Ball,  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Graham  island. 


' The  half-rock  woman  in  the  corner,  or  the  woman  rooted  to  the  ground,  is  very 
common  in  Haida  stories.  i 

Many  versions  of  this  story  say  water,  which,  indeed,  seems  to  be  more  appro- 
priate, but  fire  was  still  oftener  regarded  by  these  peojile  as  a means  of  communica- 
tion between  natural  and  spiritual  beings. 

’ Animal  souls  have  the  human  form  and  act  very  much  as  men  do  on  earth. 

■Tish  eggs  are  usually  collected  on  hemlock  boughs. 

“The  most  important  set  of  supernatural  beings  to  a Haida  were  the  Killer  whales, 
who,  living  irt  the  sea,  were  siijiposed  to  call  human  beings  “common  surface  birds” 
(xa'-iL.a  xeti't  gl'da-i),  employing  the  term  used  here. 

“Because  at  that  time  of  the  year  human  beings  hurt  them  by  laying  down  hem- 
lock boughs. 

’Compare  an  episode  in  the  story  of  A-slender-one-who-was-given-away. 

® The  closing  sky  is.  also  spoken  of  frequently.  Compare  the  story  of  A-slender- 
one-who-was-given-away. 

® An  exclamation  used  when  the  salmon  is  .seen  to  jump. 

When  mourning  they  covered  their  faces  with  jntch  and  burned  off  their  hair. 

" Compare  the  story  of  E.\guadji'na. 

” The  usual  way  in  which  one  who  had  almost  been  turned  into  an  animal  recov- 
ered his  senses.  .... 

'“This  duty  usually  fell  to  the  nephew  of  the  decea.sed  who  was  to  obtain  his 

supernatural  helpers  and  the  power  that  went  with  them. 


[Told  by  Isaac,  of  the  Si'elAfi  qe'nwai  familj-.] 


IklT'nT  lived  at  End-of-trail  town.*  All  of  his  friends  ahso  lived 
there.  And  he  Avent  out  to  fish.  And,  the  wind  blowing  from  the 
shore,  he  A^as  blown  away.  He  was  unable  to  get  to  land.  He  was 
blown  about  in  the  sea  all  day.  And  Avhile  he  was  lieing  hloAvn 
about  eA’ening  came  upon  him.  He  Avas  also  hloAvn  about  during  the 
night.  And  morning  again  dawned  upon  him.  He  did  not  see  land. 
And  he  Avas  again  blown  about  all  day.  But  the  Avind  did  not  bloAv 
hard.  Therefore  he  did  not  capsize.  While  he  was  being  blown 
about  evening  again  came  upon  him.  He  Avas  again  bloAvn  about  all 
night.  He  Avas  blown  about  for  a long  time.  And  morning  again 
daAvned  upon  him.  During  all  that  time  he  saAV  no  land. 

Then  Ildl'nl  sang  because  he  wanted  the  Avind  to  become  fair.  And 


ti,Di'Nr 


[Masset  dialect] 


L’  ta'olAfi  wa'L.uAii  i'.sm  g' 


His  friends 


all 


Kliu'sta  gu  Tldi'ni  na'gan 

End  of  Trail  at  lldi'ni  lived. 

(town) 

AVA'gien  stA  1’  xa'oyienane. 

And  from  he  went  fishing. 

V x.u'deidan.  Ditg"  Lucjagale'  ‘ado'  1’  ‘esgai'an. 

he  started  to  Ashore  to  go  uy  he  was  unable, 

blow  away.  canoe 

1’  x.utgA'ngwanan  aa’^.'^vIA.,  n 

he  was  blown  about. 


too  there  lived. 


WA'gien  di'dastA  tadja'o  ‘a'dosa's  gien 

And  off  shore  wind  blew  and 

Sin  s‘ask!"  .sT'sgut 

Day  whole  upon  the 


WA'ffien  haAva'n  1’  x.utgA'ngAVAfigAndan  la  da 

And  while  he  was  blown  about  him  for 

sifiiai'an.  WA'gien  ‘fi'lgua  i'sin  P x.u'tgAngwanganan  gie'nhao  i'sin  lag'‘ 

was  evening.  And  in  the  too  he  was  blown  about  and  then  too  to 
niRlit  Pim 

.sanr..a'nan.  WA'gien  gAm  LAg"  1’  qe'n‘Anganan.  WA'gien  ha'o.sin  .sin 

was  morning.  And  not  land  he  was  seeing.  And  again  day 

s‘a.sk!"  1’  x.u'tffAnffwafiffanan.  Ta'djue  gAin  hl'ldan  ‘a'dowanganani. 

The  wind  not  but  was  blowing  hard. 

1’  xa'sL‘anganan.  HaAva'n  1’  x.ugAngAA'A'ngAiidan 

capsized.  While  he  was  being  blown  about 

sinia'-iAn.  Ha'osin  ‘ill  s‘asg"  1’ 

was  evening.  Again  night  whole  he 

u'tgAngAvafiganan.  WA'gien  ha'osin 

was  being  blown  about.  And  again 


whole  he  was  blown  about. 

Akljl'Alu  gAin 
Therefore  not 

ha'osin  la 

again  him 

Djl'+ina  1’  x 

Long  time  he 
WA'kliiif  LA 


g 

to 


x.u'tgAngwanan. 

was  being  blown  about. 

lag"'  sa'iiL.anan. 

to  Inm 


was  morning. 


gAiu  r (|e'n‘anganan. 

not  he 


All  that  time  land  not  he  was  seeing. 

WA'gien  Hdl'nl  hin  klAdju'Mjawan  tadjuwc' 

And  lldi'ni  like  sang  the  wind 


lAgala'-i 

become  good 


dA 

to 
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r 
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he  stood  in  the  canoe,  lie  began  to  sing;  “ Lake  (i.  e.,  Ocean)  spii-it, 
calm  the  waves  for  me.  Get  close  to  me,  my  Power.  My  heart  is 
tired.  Make  the  sea  very  calm  for  me,  ye  ho  ye  ho'  lo!”  etc.*  While 
he  was  still  being  blown  about  evening  came  upon  him.  And  again 
morning  dawned  upon  him.  Although  it  was  foggy  in  the  morning 
the  wind  was  not  strong.  He  floated  about  at  random.  Every  even- 
ing shut  down  foggy.  And  he  was  unable  to  stand  up.  His  legs 
were  weak,  because  he  had  been  long  in  the  canoe.  'Fhen  he  again 
sang  the  same  .song.  And  morning  came  again.  He  could  see  no 
land.  And,  while  it  was  still  foggy  evening  came  upon  him.  All 
that  time  the  wind  was  not  strong.  Again  morning  dawned  upon  him. 

'I'hen  he  floated  near  to  land.  He  remained  floating  there.  He  did 
not  get  off  for  his  legs  were  bent  together.  During  all  that  time  they 
did  not  see  him.  Although  he  was  very  near  whei-e  people  lived  they 
did  not  .see  him. 


gudA'ns 

wanted 


L.U  A. 
when  Bang. 


WA'gien  Lue'gua 


And 


” gia'gAii. 

in  the  eanoe  he  stood. 


WA'gien 

And 


r kihVwan:  “ Su  sg.a'na  gitg.a'lAiisL. 

he  put  hi.s  voice  “Lake  spirit  make  waves  calm 

to:  (=oeean)  (forme). 

Adi' 

Me 


s'a'lane  dA 

the  song  to 

fjA'nskida- 

got  close  to 


gl'nga. 

in  canoe. 


DI 

I 


qan  n.sLa. 

became  tired. 


for 


Llnawa'bigASLa 

make  the  .sea  milk 


Hawa'n  1’  x.u'tgAfigwa'nganan. 

Yet  ho  was  being  blown  about. 

gAin  lag'‘  tadja'o  ‘a'dawanganan. 

not  to  him  wind  was  blowing  hard. 


Ya'nanauhii'an. 


It  was  fo^'gy  in  the 
morning. 


AVAklie'n 
But  still 


gAIU 

not 


Dl  .sg.a'na we 

My  supernatural 
power 

yeho  yeho'lo,  etc.” 

‘yeho  ' ‘ yeho'lo,  etc." 

(i.  e.,  calm) 

Ha'o.sin  lag“  si'niyeyAii.  WA'klien 

Again  to  him  was  evening.  Butslili 

WA'gien  ha'o.sin  lag“  sa'nL.aiiAn. 

And  again  to  him  was  morning. 

tadja'o  ‘atawa'fian.  WA'gien  .sin 

wind  was  strong.  And  day 


s‘a.sg“ 

wheue 


ha'osin 

again 


LAgua  nan 

aimlessly 


r 

he 


‘agAndan  siniai'Aii. 
was  foggy  evening  came. 


‘c.'sgasLaian. 


ya  iiAii- 
* while  it 

L’  qlo'lu 

His  iegs 


la  ‘agfi'lan  Lu'gu‘a 
his  were  weak  in  the  canoe 

‘a'hAii  r 


same  he 

LAg"  1’ 

land  he 

siniai'an. 


r 

he 

klA'djugafian. 


WA'git'n  ha'osin  .s‘a'lAfie 


gi'gigAngwanganan.  WA'klial 

was  floating  about.  Ali  that  time 

WA'gien  gia'ga-i  ‘ado'  1’ 

.\na  to  stand  up  around  he  got 

(he  was  unable) 

isxA'nsqadan  Ahi'. 

wasforalongtime  because.  And  again 

WA'gien  ha'osin  .sanL.a'nan.  Wa'j 

And  again  was  morning.  An 

WA'gien  ha'osin  ya'nAii‘agAndan  1a  da 

And  again  ' whiie  it  was  foggy  him  for 

WAklie'f  gAin  tadjuwe'  ‘a'dowanga'nan.  WA'gien  ha'o.sin 


.s‘i 

the  song 

den 


was  singing. 

qe'n‘Anganan 

was  seeing. 


gAin 

not 


not 


the  wind 


was  strong. 


And 


again 


wasevening.  All  that  time 

lag“  sanL.a'nan. 

to  him  was  morning. 

Wa'L.u  LAg*‘  gu  1’  gii'-iinufaiyan. 

At  that  time  iand  at  he  floated  in  the  morning. 

gangane.  Gaui  xetg"  1’  qii'lAnganau 

floating.  Not  below  he  was  getting 

(ashore) 

A 'fa.  Aldjl'Afu  gAin  xetg"  1’  qa'f‘Anganan.  WA'klief  gAin  la  lI 

because.  Therefore  not  oiT  he  was  getting.  All  that  time  not  him  they 

qe'nbinganan.  L. ! na'Afi  q!of  djifi'  1’  is  klien  gAin  1a  l!  qe'n‘Aiiganan. 

were  seeing.  They  lived  near  very  he  was  although  ■ 


WA'gien  hawa'n  gu  T ga'-iin 

And  yet  at  he  was 

1’  qlo'lu  gu'tga  la  fgAklAda'nan 

his  legs  together  his 


were  bent 


not  him  they  were  seeing. 
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Then  he  saw  a child  playing  about,  one  not  grown  but  big  enough  to 
talk.  And  the  child  did  not  see  him  for  his  canoe  was  floating  close  to 
a rock.  Then  IMl'nl  called  to  the  child  because  he  wished  them  to 
know  about  him.  And,  when  he  called,  the  child  \\ais  afraid  to  go 
to  him.  After  it  had  been  afraid  for  some  time  [Ildl'nl]  said:  “I 
amlidl'nl.”  It  was  a male  child.  And  it  went  out  to  him.  And  it  came 
and  stood  near  him.  And  he  said  to  it:  “My  name  is  Ildl'nl.”^  “Now 
jmu,  too,  say  ‘tldl'nl,’”  said  he  to  it.  And  the  child  .said  “ Ildl'nT,” 
but  said  it  wrong  because  it  did  not  yet  know  how  to  talk  very  well, 
lie  pronounced  his  name  again.  And  the  child  also  pronounced 
his  name.  It  said  it  right.  And  the  child  started  away  from  him. 

Then  it  turned  away  from  him.  It  began  saying,  “ Ikll'nl, 
Ikll'ni,  Ikli'nl,  Ildl'nT,  Ildl'nl,  Ildl'nl.”  It  was  afraid  of  forgetting 
his  [name].  And  when  it  got  some  distance  awa}'  it  forgot  his 


WA'gien  iiAii  ‘a'a  gusabii'ya  gAin  L.Aqo'nan  na'ngwans  1’  qil'nan.  1 

And  a child  knew  how  "to  not  big  played  about  he  saw. 

talk 

WA'gien  gAin  aiiA'n  ‘a'as  T qenbi'nan  t!e'dja-i  g"  me'  Ifi'na  gl'tasi  2 


And 


not 


this  child  him 


his  floated 


to 

was  calling 


WA'gitm 

A lid 

r 


the  rock  against  the 
canoe 

iiAn  ‘fi'xAdius  ga 

child  to 

‘au  r 

for  he 


Ildl'nT 

lldi'ni 


the 


gudA'ns  A'la.  WA'gifm  la 

he  wanted  because.  And  it 


Ala'.  GAin  la  1’  qenhVnan. 

because.  Not  him  it  saw. 

kiiiira'nan  la  ‘ah  e!  u'n.sAde  dA 

him  for  they  know  to 
(that  they  might  know) 

‘a'yiiis  gien  la  ‘a  qage'  g"  1’  1‘wa'gaganan.  La  g'‘  1’  1‘wag^xA'nsgats 

called  and  him  to  go  to  it  were  afraid.  Him  of  it  was  afraid  for  along 

time 

L.u  “ IklT'nT  la-o  Tdji'ngua”  Inn  aiiA'n  ‘a'as  1’  sudai'an.  NaH  TlfTa'-o 

when,  “ildVni  1 that  am"  as  pre-  this  child  he  said  to.  A male  thi.s 

cedes 

la  q!ol  r gia'Llagan. 

was.  Arid  him  it  went  out  to.  And  him  near  it  came  and  stood. 


3 

4 


idja'n.  WA'gien  la  P qas‘ai'an.  WA'gien 

was.  And  him  it  went  out  to.  And 

WA'gien  Inn  la  P sudai'an,  “IklT'nT  Inn  o dT  ki‘a'TTgua.  Ilai 

And  asfollows  it  he  said  to,  “Tldl'nl  like  this  I am  named.  Now 


da  isi'n 


su, 

say," 


bin 

like 


I Ildl'nl  Inn 

you  too  (imp.)  lldi'ni  like 

‘a'xvdjiis,  “IklT'nT” 

child,  “ildl'nl,”  like  .said.  An'd 

‘a'xadjus  gAin  ye'nkle  gu'sao‘ah'a'nan  A'la. 

child  not  very  well  knew  how  to  talk  because. 


Inn 


sa  wan. 

.said. 


la  P sudai'an. 

it  he  said  to. 

WA'gien  1 


P 

he 


k; Will  an. 

mentioned. 


WA'gien  a'liAfi  ‘a'xAdjus  liAiiisi'n 

And  this  child  again 


WA'gien  an  a' 

And  this 

k]'lsg"daiani,  a'liAfi  10 

it  said  it  wrong,  this 

WA'gien  ha'o.sm  kia'fi  11 

And  again  his  name 


1 

his 


kie  klwai'an.  12 

name  mentioned. 

WA'gien  la  P ki'Iyedaian.  WA'gien  a'liAfi  ‘a'xadjus  1a  stA  qa'-idan.  13 

And  his  it  said  right.  And  this  child  him  from  started. 

WA'gien  1a  stA  ‘aH  P L.sLa's-qallya'n.  | :“  IklT'nT 

And  him  from  himself  it  turned  around. 

IklT'nT,”:  | bin  P su'idan.  Da  1a  P 

lldi'ni,”  like  it  began  saying.  For  his  it  ‘ forget  to  it  was  afraid 

aIu'  P .sti'wan.  WA'gien  1a  stA  P djnne'‘els  e.u  ba'osin  P kie  16 

*^fore'  from  him  it  got  far  when  again  his  name 


‘ildi'ni, 

qle'sdade  g“  P 

to 


Ildl'nl,  ij. 

ildl'ni, 

1‘wa'gas  15 
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name  ajrain.  'Phcn  it  returned  to  him.  And,  when  it  came  to  him 
he  again  told  it  his  name.  “Say  ‘ lidl'iiT said  IMl'nl  to  this  child. 
And  the  child  in  turn  said  so.  And  again  it  said  it  right.  Then,  as 
it  went  away  from  him,  it  began  repeating  his  name.  “ IldT’nl, 
Ikll'in,  Mdl'nT,”  it  began  saying.  While  it  was  .saying  “Ildrin”  it 
entered  the  house.  That  time  it  did  not  forget  the  name. 

And,  oven  while  opening  the  door,  it  kept  repeating  “ IMl'nl.”  The 
child  said  to  its  grandfather:  “ Grandfather,  find  ItdT'nT;  grandfather, 
tind  lldl'nl.”  And  it  led  its  grandfather  to  the  place  from  whence 
it  had  come.  They  came  to  where  he  floated.  The  wife  was  also 
with  them.  And,  lieing  at  once  much  troubled  at  the  sight  of  him, 
they  (piickly  got  into  his  canoe.  They  came  in  front  of  their  house 
with  him. 

When  they  got  out  they  wanted  to  take  him  up  to  the  house 
quickly.  Then  he  showed  them  his  legs.  He  also  showed  them  that 
he  was  unable  to  stand.  He  merely  made  signs  with  his  fingers.  He 


1 da  1’  q!e'.sgadan.  WA'giCm  ha'osin  la  gui  1’  sta‘e'lan.  WA'git'n 

for  it  forgot.  And  ugiiin  liim  townrd  it  returned.  And 

2 la  ‘aii  r qii'Llas  l.u  ha'osin  ki‘a'n  lag"  1’  sudai'an. 

him  to  it  came  when  again  his  name  to  it  he  told. 

8 1 .su,'’  hin  anA'n  ‘a'as  ha'osin  IldT'nT  sudai'an.  W 

(imp.)  .sny,”  like  this  child  again  lldl'nl  said  to. 


Inn 

like 


“lldl'nl 

" lldl'nl 

A'gkm  aiiA'n 
And  this 


a as 

child 


gina  n 


said. 


WA'gien  ha'osin 

And  again 


he 

P 


kifye'daiane. 

said  it  right. 
klwI'dAnidan. 

- began  to  repeat. 

:“iwrnl,  lldl'nl,  lldl'nl,”:  1 hin  P su'-idan.  Hawa'n  “lldl'nl”  liin 

“lldi'ni,  lldl'nl,  lldi'ni,”  like  it  began  to  .say.  Yet  ••Ildi'ni”  like 

P su'gAiidan  na  g"  P qatclai'an.  Wa'u.u  u'.ao  gAiii  kie'  da  P 

while  it  was  saying  house  to  it  entered.  Then,  however,  not  the  name  for  it 


ha'osin 

again  like 

Wa'L.u  ha'o.sin  1a  stA  P qa'-its-qalTyan  P kie' 

Then  again  from  him  it  as  it  went  away  his  name 


8 q le'sgadanan. 

hirgot. 

9 WA'gien  kliwe' 

And  the  door 

10  “Tcina'-i,  IldT'nT 

"Grandfather,  lidl'ni 

11  WA'gien  gie'.stA 


opened 


.And 


P 

qei^'Tia,” 

P qa'gan  ‘a 

from  whence  it  went  to 


da‘a'sLtc!asi  ‘ai'yan  “ 


12  ga-i'ns  g“  la 

floated  at  him 


‘An 
to 

13  na'‘aistAganan  P 
as  soon  ns  (they  saw 
him) 


IldT'nT,”  P su'daltclaian: 

“lldi'ni,”  he  went  in  saying: 

‘a'as  tcT'iiAn  sudai'an. 

child  iU  grandfather  said  to. 

la  P ‘alqa'-idan.  WA'gien 

^ its  it  led.  And 

father 

P isL!a‘a'wan.  U dja  I'sin  la  a1  idja'n.  Wa'j 

they  came.  His  wife  too  him  wit 

IklwT'd.ASLyua'ipAvas  l.u  hVgiPe 

they  were  much  troubled  w'hen  into  his 

^ (canoe) 


right  through 

hill  a'nAii 
like  this 

P tcl'na 

its  grnnd- 


rien 


was.  An 


xu'stALiawan. 
they  got  quickly. 


14  WA'gien  ne  xetg“  1a  dA'ilAl  P ‘a'.sgada‘wan. 

..®i  .1 f.AVif  i,im  with  they  arrived. 


15 


And 

L’ 


the  in  front  him 
house  of 

].st!ala'‘was 
They  got  off 

1(5  la  PgudAfia'Svan.  WA'gien 

they  wanted  to  do  to  him.  And 


they  arrived. 


gien 

when 


na 

house 


to 


p 

him 


isdc'yc 

take  iip 


d" 

to 


17 


‘ado'  P 

he  was  unable 


‘esga'si  T'sin 
too 


hawT'dan 

quickly  

nlo'lawun  la  P qendii'‘wan.  (ria'ga-i 

* his  legs  he  showed  to  them.  To  stand 

Hl'nan  ‘a-i  la  sLli'silAhgahan. 
Only  he  made  signs  with  his  lingers. 


la  P qenda'‘wan. 

he  showed  them. 
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did  not  kno^Y  their  languao'e.  And  the  man  ran  up  for  his  mat.  And, 
when  lie  brought  it  down,  the}^  placed  him  upon  the  mat.  Then  they 
carried  him  into  the  hou.se.  The}'  placed  him  near  the  tire. 

Then  the}'  put  warm  things  upon  him.  And  they  also  warmed  him 
at  the  fire.  They  also  put  warm  things  on  his  head.  They  also 
warmed  water  for  his  legs.  And,  when  the  water  became  warmed  a 
little,  the  woman  began  putting  it  upon  his  legs.  At  the  same  time 
the  man  also  kept  warm  things  on  his  head.  And,  as  he  .sat  there,  he 
tried  to  straighten  his  legs  a little.  They  became  well.  They  stopped 
putting  hot  water  on  them. 

And,  when  ho  asked  for  a stick,  they  gave  it  to  him.  And,  after 
they  gave  it  to  him,  he  raised  himself  up.  He  tried  to  go  outside. 
And,  after  he  had  sat  outside  for  a while,  he  came  back  again  with  the 
help  of  his  stick.  They  did  not  give  him  food  because  they  saw  that 
something  was  the  matter  with  him.  Although  they  had  not  seen  him 
before  they  saw  that  he  was  a chief. 

Then  they  warmed  water  for  him.  They  also  cooked  food  for  him. 


1’  gudAfihi'iian.  WA'gien  iiAfi  I'linas  Igus  do  ‘atAga'lan.  1 

bn  knew  n f 


And 


Gaiul!  kil 

Not  their  Ian-  he 
guage 

WA'gien  tclfi'nue  djing"  la  1’ 

And  the  fire  near  him  they 

AVa'L.u  gin  kll'na  la  gui  1’ 

Then  things  warm  him  upon 

‘a  i.^i'n  la  1’  LAkli'iiAfiidaSvan. 

in  too  him  they  made  warm. 

kll'na  la  1’  i'sda‘oganan.  WA'gien 

warm  him  they  put  on. 


the 


man  mat 


for 

this 


‘a'wa‘wan. 

put. 


sdtidaSvan. 


WA'gien 

And 


they  put. 

WA'gien  r qadji'n  gu 

And  his  head  -at 

1’  klial  liAii 

And  his  legs  too 


ran  up. 


tcla'anue 

the  fire 


A A/ 

LSI  n 


1 .sin  gin 

too  things 

xao  1:1 

liquid  his 
(water) 

WA'gien  xao  lhan  kllnisLa's  L.u  1’  klia'l  gui 

And  liquid  a little  beeame  warm  when  his  legs  upon 

(water) 

iiAil  djti'adas  isda'idan.  WA'tal  nAh  I'linas  hAii  isi'n  1’  qA'dii  tr"  ffin 

the  woman  began  putt-  At  the  same  the  man  too  T_ 

ing  It.  time 

WA'gien  lila'n  1’ 

And  a little  he 


3 

4 

5 


r likli'iiASLa'wan 

they  warmed  for. 


his 


kli'ndaganan. 

kept  putting  warm 


head  to  things 

qlolAwu'n 


ya'gAldaian. 
tried  to  straighten. 


WA'gien  la'ila  la'gane. 

And  his  were  good 
(well). 


qla'oas  g“  liAn  qlolAwu'n  1’ 

sat  there  even  his  legs  he 

^^'^a'L.u  Lan  lii'na  P ‘<X'lda‘wane. 

Then  stopped  his  he  put  hot  water  on. 


WA'gien  sqla'nu  P gInA'ns  gien  la  g'‘  l!  sq lasLai'an.  WA'gien  la  l!  in 
And  stick  he  asked  to  when  him  to  they  gave  it.  A^  himtothev-  ^ 

be  given 

dan-  IX 


sqlasLa's  L.u  ‘aiI  P kitgia'gan.  Wx'gien  kiag“agA'ii  P kl'L.sLiwagMs 

gave  it  when  him-  he  stood  up  by  And  to  the  ofhim-  he  tried  to  go 

self  means  of.  outside  self 

an.  WA'gien  kia  P q!ao  q^aod  lia'osin  silgii'ilan  agA'il  P kl'L.SLtclaian.  19 

sWe  assistanee 

, _ of  the  stick. 

L adagas  1:1  P qe'n‘was  aIu'  gAiii  tao  la  g-^  P isd:l'‘an‘uganan.  iq 

He  wj^  different  his  they  saw  therefore  not  food  him  to  they  gave. 

Gaiii  la  P qen‘:l'ii‘uganan  klien  P I'ld-adas  1:1  P cien:l'‘wan 

Not  him^  tfiey.saw(bef'Sre)  although  he , wasachief  his  tkey  t 
WA'gien  x:io  la‘Aii  P qe'nisLda'wan.  Ha'  I'.sin  tao  la  ‘aii  15 


And 


xao 

liquid 

(water) 


for  him 


they  warmed. 


Besides 


food  him  for 
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And,  when  the  water  was  warm,  slie  put  a gi-eat  deal  of  grease  into  it, 
and  they  set  it  before  him.  She  also  gave  him  a spoon.  This  is  how 
the  ancient  people  did.  And  after  he  had  drnnk  the  broth  .she  also 
.set  food  before  him.  She  let  him  eat  grease  with  it.  And  after  he 
was  th  rough  eating  .she  put  another  kind  of  food  before  him.  When 
she  saw  that  he  ate  his  food  as  if  he  were  well  she  gave  him  another 
kind  of  food. 

And  he  (the  husband)  saw  that  he  had  become  well,  and  he  said  to 
his  wife:  “ When  the  wind  is  fair  we  will  go  with  him  to  the  town.” 
It  was  evening.  And  they  did  not  sleep  during  the  night  becau.se  they 
wanted  to  go  to  the  town  with  him.  But  the  chief  slept  .soundly. 
And  while  he  slept  the}"  put  their  things  on  the  beach.  They  also 
launched  their  canoe.  And  the}"  put  their  things  into  the  canoe. 
They  did  not  live  far  from  the  town.  And  when  he  awoke  they  told 
him  they  were  going  away  with  him. 


1 r Li'n‘alAfia‘wan. 
they  cooked. 


2 dAyuanan. 

very  much. 


L.i'.sL.uan  xao  kli'iiASLAs  L.u  to  ‘e  i'  (joan- 
By  and  by  liquid  was  warm  when  grease  into  she  p>it 

(water) 

WA'gien  la  xetg“  P tclhsa'Svane.  WA'gien  suagu'l  isi'n 

■ ■ ■ ■ ' they  put  it.  And  spoon 


And 


him  before 


too 


3 la  g“ 

him  to 


1’  tla'osLaian. 

she  gave. 


Ao  LAg"  LL.u'  xade'  wAga'nan. 

This  how  the  ancient  people  were  doing. 


WA'gien 


And 


i wa'L. ‘a  xao  1’  nilgl's  l.u  tti'we  isi'n  la  xetg"  1’  isdai'ani.  To 


too  him  before  she 


put. 


Grease 


WA'gien  1’  tagl's  gien  tao  qU'lat 

And  lie  flushed  when  food  anotlier 

eating 

AVA'gien  dA'man 

And  well 


la  g"  tas 

he  some-  ate 
thing 


kind 

la  r 

his  she 


after  it  broth  he  had  done  when  the  food 
drinking 

5 xAn  i'.sin  wAsuwe't  la  1’  tadai'an. 

too  with  it  him  she  let  eat. 

6 liAn  i.sfn  la  xetg“  1'  Isdai'an. 

too  him  before  she  put. 

7 qens  a1  gin  tii'wa  qlA'lat  I'.sin  la  g“  1’  tsdai'an. 

saw  with  some  food  another  too  him  to  she  gave, 
kind  of 

8 WA'gien  dA'man  1’  ‘els  la  1’  qil'nan  gien 

And  well  he  became  him  she  saw  and 

9 sudai'an,  “Tadia'o  las  l.u  Inaga'-i  ‘a  1a  dA'ilAl  tlalA'n  Luqa'-idasan.” 

said  to,  “Wind  is  when  the  town  to  him  with  we  will  go  by  canoe." 


hin  dja'‘Afi  1’ 

like  his  wife  he 


good 


10  WA'gien  siniai'vAn.  WA'gien  gAm  ‘a'lgua  1’  q!A.SL‘a'nTig 

And  it  was  evening.  And  not  in  the  night  they  were  sleepln 


11  1a  dA'iiAl  Inaga'-i  ‘a  i.uqa'-ide  dA  1’  gudAn‘a'wan 

him  with  the  town-  to  go  to  they  wanted 


12  I'L'.agidas  Liao  qlayu'anan. 


chief, 


however,  slept  much. 


to 

WA'gien 

And 


1’ 

he 


q!as 

slept 


uganan 
ng 

A'la.  A'iiaH 

because.  This 

L‘ii'we 


tlal 


while 


A A/ 

isi  n 


13  qlA'tAgana  1’  i,sda'‘wan,  Lue 

on  the  beach  they  put.  The  canoe  too 

1-1  WA'gien  Lu'gue  gin  A'na  P isda'‘wan. 

And  into  the  things  theirs  they  put. 

canoe 


tcang'^ 

into  the  sea 


A na 
theirs 

Gaiii 

Not 


the 

property 

isda'‘\van. 

they  put. 

stA  P 


Inaga'-i 

the  town  from  they 


15  dil'in‘ana‘wan.  WA'gien  P ski'nas  L.u  1a 

^ lived  far.  And  he  awoke  when  him  with  they  would  go  off  by  canoe 


dA'iiAl  P Luqa'-ida‘wa.sis 


16  1a  g“  P suda'‘wan. 

him  to  they  .said. 
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Tlieii  the  woman  went  in  their  canoe.  Lhe  man  went  with  him  in 
hi.s  canoe.  They  came  to  the  town  with  him.  And  the  people  were 
astonished  at  them.  Before  that  they  had  one  canoe.  And  when 
[they  saw]  that  they  had  two  they  were  surprised  at  them.  They 
were  a great  crowd  waiting  outside  for  them.  Then  the}'^  saw  another 
person  sitting  in  their  [canoe]. 

And  when  they  came  ashore  the  whole  town  went  to  them,  for  they 
had  never  seen  him  before.  They  came  with  him  to  the  Stikine  town. 
They  quickly  took  him  into  the  house.  And  the  house  was  full  of 
Stikine  people,  men,  women,  and  children.  They  were  surprised  to 
see  him.  Although  the}^  had  never  seen  him  before,  the}"  saw  that  he 
was  a chief. 

And  now  the  one  who  came  to  the  town  with  him  said  to  the  crowd: 
“When  my  grandchild  went  out  to  play  it  found  this  per.son.  It 
went  to  play.  After  it  had  been  gone  for  a wliile  it  came  in.  Then, 


WA'gien  la'gia 

.\iid  his 


Lu'e  gu‘a  iiAu  dja'das  Luqa'^an. 

the  woman  went  by 
canoe. 


canoe 


in 


NaO  I'Hnas 

Tho  man 


hAu  isi'n  gia  Lue'gu‘a  1a  dA'nal  Luqa'gan.  WA'gien  1a  dA'uAl  Inaga'-i 


too 

r 


his 


gu  1 Lui  sLla  awan. 

at  they  came  by  canoe. 


Iiim  with  went’by  canoe.  And 

WA'gien  1a  i.!  qiAla'Svan. 


-And 


tliey  were  surprised 
at  them. 


him  with  the  town 

WA'kunast’  i.ue' 

Before  it 


„s‘wfi' 

theirs  was  one. 


M'A'gien 

.\nd 


wed 

now, 


Liao 
how- 
ever, 

la  l!  qiAla'Svan.  Kia  1a  kliu'  lI  sklfil^'u'anaSvan 

they  were  .surprised  Outside  them  for  tliey  were  in  a great  crowd, 
at  them. 

xfi'da  qlA'lat  la'guhi  tcla'nwas  lI  qa'nan. 

person  another  in  theirs  sat  they  saw. 

1’  kitLrdjagAlSvas  L.u  Inaga'-i 

they  came  ashore  wlien  the  town 

^Ain  WA'kunast’  1a  lI 

not  before  it  him  they  saw 


la 

theirs 


hT'stAnSvasi 

were  two 

. WA'gien 

And 


tlie 

canoe 

L.U 

wlien 

IIAU 

a 


W^A'gien 

And 

do'it‘awane 

went  to 

Inaga'-i  gu 

town  at 

la  l!  isda'Svan 

they  took  them. 


qenhi'ngafian 


‘askl" 

whole 

A'la. 

because. 


hAn  r 
very  tliem 

StAk  Ia'u 

Stikine 


la  dA'llAl 

him  with 


1’  luislI 

they  came  by 


a‘a'wan.  WA'gien  hawi'dan  na  g“ 

tiy  canoe.  Ana  quickly  house  to 


WA'gien  StAklA'n 

And  the  Stikine 


xade'  ila'ndjide  i.sgie'n  djfi'de  10 


people  the  men 


and 


A Ai 

isi  n 


dAUAla'n 

with  too 

gus‘a'na‘wagan. 

were  surprised  at. 

1’  I'Ladas  Ifi'fia 

he  was  a cliief  his 

llAgie'n 

And 


‘a'aga-i 

the  children 


A A/ 

isi  n 


to 


1’ 

he 


ilO 
now 

sa'wan, 

said, 


dA'iiAlan 
with 

Gaiu  WA'kunast’ 

Not  before  it 

lI  qil'fian. 

they  saw. 

la  dA'nal:  1’ 

him  witli  tliey  came  home. 

tIaklA'n 


too 

1a  l! 

him  they 


Luqil'L.agan. 


na-i  staga'ne. 

the  house 


ga'i 

wiis  full. 


qe'n‘anganan 

saw 


the 
women 

La  lI  11 

Them  they 

kliii'nan  12 

although 

13 


qe  igAii. 

found. 


L’ 

It 


“Dl 

“My 
i‘a'gv 

went  to  play. 


nafi''a'gAu 

grandchild  went  out 


L’ 

ft 


to  play 

fiaod 


Hin 

Like 

L.U 

when 


gf 

th( 


a sklu'lasga-i  14 

he  crowd 

a'liAu  xa'das  1’  15 

this  person  it 


go 

was  after 
gone  a while 


qa'tcligAii. 


HitlA'n  16 

Then 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

<) 

]o 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 
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as  it  ojiened  tlie  dooTi  it  came  in  .sa3Miii^  ‘ IMl'nT,  Tidi'nl.  Grand- 
father, ndi'iii  found,’  it  said.  So  we  went  to  see  him.  And  we  took 
him  into  the  iiouse.  He  was  unable  to  stand.  His  legs  were  bent 
together.  And  we  carried  him  up  in  a mat  to  the  house.  We  worked 
over  him  all  da}"  [to  make  him  wellj.  And  after  he  did  stand  up  he 
Avent  outside  with  the  help  of  a cane.  Then  we  gave  him  food. 
When  he  got  well  we  came  this  wa}"  with  him.  1 came  hither  Avith 
him  because  1 did  not  Avant  to  remain  alone  with  him  in  an  uninhab- 
ited place,”®  Ire  said. 

While  the}"  Avere  telling  about  him  the  people  observed  that  he  Avas 
feeling  of  his  skin  Avith  his  teeth.  And  they  told  one  another  about 
Avhat  he  did.  Then  the  chiefs  of  the  Stikine  people  .said:  “Taste  the 
chiefs  blood.”  Then  one  felt  of  his  skin  Avith  his  teeth.  And  Avhen 
he  lifted  his  head  he  said;  “The  chief’s  blood  is  .salt.”  'rhen  the  chiefs 
of  the  Stikine  people  Avere  very  much  astonished.  Then  they  kneAV 
that  he  had  been  bloAvn  aliout  for  a very  long  time.  And  the  town 


kliAve'  r 

the  door  it 

L L At 

1 Cl  na 


da‘a'sLtc  IigA  ndan , 

H.S  opened, 


“ Grand- 
father 

qefi‘a'gAn. 
went  to  see. 

‘e'.sgagAii. 

got  (was 
unable). 


Hdl'ni 

ildl'n! 


qeigA  na, 

(I)  found,” 


“Hdl'nl,  Hdi'nT” 

“ildl'ni,  tldi'ni,” 

bin  1’  su'gAn. 

like  it  said. 


hill  1’  suda'ltcIigAn 

like  it  came  in  saying. 
Aklji'Ahl 


Therefore 


la  tIalA'n 
him  we 


WA'gien  na 
Alfa 


house  to 

L’  qlolu'  gutg'^ 

His  legs  together 


la  tIalA'fi  I'sdagAii. 

him  we  took. 

Ifi'fia  IgaklA'dAfiagAn. 
his  were  bent. 


Gia'ga-i  ‘ado'  1’ 

To  stand  around  he 

WA'gien  Igus 


And 


mat 


‘a'fiAl  na  g"  la  tlalA'ii  ‘ii'sLtcIigAn. 
in  hou.se  to  him  we  carried  up. 

LCi'ldAfitrAn.  ATA'gien  1’  gia'gAn 


Aim  he  stood  up  when  outside 


WA'gien  ,sin  s‘asg"  la  ‘ado'  tIalA'n 

And  day  whole  him  around  we 

L.u  kia'g"  agA'ii  1’  kin, 


SLUAVagAll. 


he  went  with  a cane. 


tried  to  make 
(well). 

Wa'L.u  la  tIalA'n  g“  ga  tii'dagAii.  L’  H'gas  l.u  ha'lgui  g“  la  dA'iiAJ 

Then  him  we  gave  to  eat.  He  wa.s  well  when  hither  to  him  with 

tlahv'n  Lui'stleidAn.  LigA'nianan  hi  s‘un  la  dA'uAt  idjiga'-i  g"  di 

we  went  by  canoe.  In  an  uninhabited  I alone  him  with  stay  to  I 

place 

gAva'Avas  aJu'  haJguT'  la  dA'iiAl  1 Luqa'-idAu,”  hin  1’  ssi'AV"an. 

disliked  therefore  hitner  him  with  I came  by  canoe,”  like  he  said. 

La  a1  r giahi'ndaAva's  t!al  qla'lAfi  1’  qlogudA'ns 

Him  of  he  related  while  his  skin  he  felt  with  his 

(they) 

(lloklaian.  WA'gien  gu'tgA  la  l!  sudai'an 

secretly.  And  to  each  him  they  told  about 

other 

I'nlade  hiu  sa'wan:  “Nau  I'Lladas  ‘a-i  f q !ogudA'n‘o.”  A'gien 

the  chief  like  said;  “The  chief  blixid  (imp.)  taste  ye.”  And 

1’  q!a1  Ifi'na  iiAu  qlo'tsgiMaian.  WA'gien  stA  1’  ‘A'nstAiJas  l.u 

his  skin  his  one  felt  with  his  teeth.  Aiul  from  he  lifted  his  iiead  when 

Wa'L.u  StAklA'n 

Then  the  Stikine 


i na  l!  (je,  n- 

his  they  .saw 
teeth  him 

WA'gien  StAklA'n  xade' 

And  Stikine  people 


“NAfi  1'iJada.s  ‘a'-ivu  tAna'gAfigua,”  Inn  1’  sa'A\"an 

“The  chief's  bloiKi-that  is  salt,'^’  iike  he  said. 

ade'  qlA'ldAnayua'nan.  Djl'na  1’  x.u'tgAngAV 

eople  were  very  much  A long  he  was  nlowii  at 

surprised 


X 

people 


anan 

about 


“All 

for 


Ava  L.u  la  na 

then  his 


time 
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people  went  outside.  Then  they  knew  what  had  happened  to  hinu 
but  they  did  not  know  whence  he  had  come. 

And  tiiey  began  to  cave  tor  him.  He  was  there  foi  many  3'eais. 
And  he  remained  there  alwaj's.  He  did  not  go  back,  because  he  did 
not  know  where  his  town  was.  He  had  four  children.  Two  w'ere 
bo3'S  and  two  were  girls.  And  all  the  time  he  was  at  the  Stikine  he 
wept  for  his  children.  But  he  did  not  weep  for  his  wife.*  And  the 
one  who  had  found  him  made  him  his  friend  (i.  e.,  took  him  into  his 
famil}’  and  clan). 

And  after  he  had  lived  there  for  a long  time  he  came  to  understiind 


their  language.  After  he  had  wept  for  a while  he  sang  a crying  song. 
He  began  the  following  crying  song:  "|  :“Heg.onone'  La'gwai}'e 
djrdqocjoltedj. : | Ha  guse',  ha  guse’ Jebil  gitabiT  haguse  . And  he 
joined  that  tribe.  Then  he  told  them  that  he  had  belonged  to  the 
Fish-eggs  and  they  all  gave  themselves  to  him  because  they  .saw  that 
he  was  a chief.  And  his  friends,  the  Fish-eggs,  lost  him. 


l!  idnsAd^elan 
they  eume  to  know. 


WA'giCm  Inaga'-i  xa'de  kia'g“  idja'ne.  LAg“  1’  1 

.Vnd  the  town  the  outside  went.  How  lie 

people 

‘ets  ‘All  la  l!  u'nsAdAis  l.u  Ll'djistA  1’  is  gAiii  ‘aii  i.!  u'n.sAda‘anan.  o 

was  for  him  they  knew  when  whence  he  wa.s  not  for  they 


knew. 


like 


WA'gien  g"  hAn  dAina'n  la  l!a  qe'nidan. 

And  tliere  right  carefully  him  they  began  to  look 

alter. 


•\nd 


qoan 

many 


gut  g“ 

during  there 


1’ 

he 


idja'ni.  WA'gien  g"  liAii  1’  ligai'e'lane. 

was.  And  there  right  he  stayed  always 

(joined  the  tribe). 


WA'giCm  ‘A'lia 

years 

Gaiii 

Not 


silga'n  stA  1’  is‘a'nane  gAUi  Ll'djan  1’  LAg"  is  ‘aii  V u'nsAd‘afian  A'la.  5 
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not 
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gu 

at 
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were  men  and  two  too 

1’  IS  kllaf  gi'dalAii  da  1’ 

he  was  while  his  children  for  he 


Dja'‘Afi  dA  E!ao  gAin 

His  wife  for  however  not  he 


s‘a-iFa'ngafian. 

was  weeping. 


WA'gien  la 

And  him 


qe'yaiyaii  1’  taodi'igigan. 

found  him  took  for  liis 
friend  forever. 
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wept  after  for  he  began  to  sing  a 

a while  crying  song. 

] Heg.oiioiie'  La'gwaijm  dju'q°q“J;tedj: 
Le'ni  gita'iii  haguse'.” 


kil  1’  gwa'lan. 

Ian-  he  understood, 
gnage 

WA'gien  hill  P klAdju'idan:  \\ 

And  like  he  ' 


began  singing: 


: Haguse': 
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P 
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And  there 

right 

he 
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A'iia  P sa'wan 

gien 

la 

g"  agA'ii  l! 

his  he  told 

and 

him 

to  tliom-  they 
selves 

WA'gien  P Klfi'ogAS  ‘a'iisIa  13 

And  he  was  of  the  about 
Fish-eggs 


l!  qefiga'naii  Ala'.  WA'gien  P ta'olAiT  Klfi'was  P godiaga'fiaii. 

they  saw  because.  And  liis  friends  the  Fish-eggs  him  iSt. 
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And  by  and  by  hi,s  friend.s  heai’d  that  lie  wa.s  a chief  of  the  Stikine. 
In  old  times  people  did  not  go  to  other  places.  They  fastened  a 
feather  to  the  end  of  a stick,  and  they  i-aised  it.  If  the  feather  was 
not  moved  by  the  wind  they  went  out.®  Therefore  his  people  did  not 
learn  about  him  quickly.  But  afterward  the}’  heard  about  him.  And 
when  he  knew  that  his  friends  had  heard  about  him  he  .sent  down  the 
songs  for  his  friends.  B}’  and  b}’,  when  the}’  heard  his  [song.s],  his 
friends  were  very  glad.  “Although  1 want  to  go  to  you,  there  is  no 
way  to  do  so.  1 am  very  well  oil'.  But  there  I was  not  happy.  My 
friends,  the  women  and  men  of  the  Fish-eggs,  are  very  numerous.”^ 
Ihen  his  friends  ceased  to  l)e  sad  for  him,  because  they  knew  he  was 
hap})}’.  But  his  wife  was  married  to  another  man,  for  they  had 
thought  that  he  was  dead. 

This  is  the  end. 


1 

2 

3 
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him  for  quickly  they  knew. 
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The  almost  complete  absence  of  a mythic  element  in  this  story  suggests  that  it 
may  be  founded  on  fact.  At  least  it  must  liave  been  used  to  explain  a relationship 
supposed  to  exist  between  the  Fish-eggs,  a branch  of  the  great  St.A'stas  family  of 
Masset,  which  belonged  to  the  Eagle  clan,  and  some  family  among  the  Stikine 
Indians. 

' So  the  word  K!in'st.\  was  somewhat  doubtfully  translated  to  me.  It  stood  near 
the  northwestern  angle  of  Graham  island  opposite  North  island. 

^ .A.  song  supposed  to  have  power  in  calming  storms. 

^ Fearing  to  expose  themselves  to  possible  danger  from  an  entirely  strange  man. 
There  was  no  a.ssurance  of  safety  between  man  and  man  unle.ss  both  were  of  the  .same 
family  or  peace  was  known  to  exist  between  their  respective  families.  The  verbs  ih 
this  ipiotation  have  the  past-experienced  ending,  -g.\n.  Had  this  been  related  by  a 
person  who  had  learned  the  facts  from  somebody  else  they  would  have  taken  tlie 
past-inexperienced  ending,  -an. 

* Accidents  like  this  were  often  supposed  to  be  brought  about  by  the  unfaithfulness 
of  a man’s  wife,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  chief  may  have  suspected  that  he  had 
suffered  in  this  way. 

®Tlingit  words. 

“This  is  evidently  mythical.  The  same  thing  used  to  be  said  of  the  Pitch  people. 
See  Memoirs  of  the  Jesup  North  Pacitic  Expedition,  volume  v,  part  i,  page  SH. 

’ He  speaks  of  his  new  friends  as  if  they  belonged  to  his  own  family  at  End-of-trail 
town. 
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STORIES  ACCOMPANIED  RY  TEXTS 

How  SniNIN(J-HEAVENS  CAUSED  HIMSELF  TO  BE  BORN 
(Told  by  Walter  McGregor  of  the  Sealion-town  people] 

She  was  a chief’s  daughter  at  Djfi.‘  Her  father  had  a slave  he 
owned  watch  her.  Then  slie  said  to  the  slave:  “Tell  a certain  one 
that  I say  I am  in  love  with  him.”  And,  when  she  went  out  with  him 
to  defecate  ne.xt  day,  she  asked  the  slave  if  he  had  told  him.  And 
he  said  to  the  chiefs  daughter:  “ He  says  he  is  afraid  of  your  father.” 
He  had  not  told  him,  and  he  lied. 

She  told  the  slave  to  tell  another  that  she  was  in  love  with  him, 
and  again  he  did  not  tell  him.  He  told  her  he  feared  her  father. 
When  she  was  unable  to  get  an}'  of  her  father’s  ten  nephews  she  went 
with  the  slave.  And  her  father  di.scovered  it. 

Then  they  aliandoned  her.  Only  the  wife  of  her  youngest  uncle 
left  some  food  for  her. 

She  went  down  on  the  beach  to  dig.  After  she  had  worked  for 
some  time  she  dug  out  a cockleshell.  In  it  a baby  cried.  Then  she 
looked  at  it.  A small  child  was  in  it.  Then  she  took  it  to  the  hou.se. 
She  put  something  soft  around  it,  and,  although  she  did  not  nur.se  it, 
it  grew'  fa.st.  Soon  it  began  to  creep.  Not  a long  time  after  that  it 
walked  about. 

One  time  the  child  said:  “ Here,  mother,  like  thi.s.”  He  moved  his 
hand  as  if  drawing  a bowstring.  When  he  .said  the  same  thing 
again  she  understood  what  he  meant.  Then  she  hammered  out  a cop- 
per bracelet  she  wore  into  a bow  for  him,  and  another  she  hammered 
into  ai'rows.  ^^’hen  she  had  finished  [the  l)ow]  she  gave  it  to  him 
along  with  the  two  arrows.  He  was  jilea.sed  with  them. 

Then  he  went  out  to  hunt  birds.  When  he  came  back,  he  brought 
his  mother  a cormorant.  His  mother  ate  it.  1 he  day  after  he  went 
hunting  again.  He  brought  in  a goose  to  his  mother.  His  mothei 
ate  it.  And  ne.xt  day  he  again  went  hunting.  He  brought  in  a 
wren,  d'hen  he  skinned  it.  He  dried  [the  skin].  He  treasuied  it. 
And  next  day  also  he  brought  in  a klu'tclix.u.*  lhat,  too,  he  skinned. 
That  too,  he  dried.  And  the  next  day  he  brought  in  a blue  jay.  He 
skinned  and  dried  that  also.  The  day  after  that  he  brought  in  a 
woodpecker,  d'hat  he  also  skinned.  That  he  also  dried. 

One  time  some  one  was  talking  to  his  mother.  Ihe  house  creaked 
moreover.  And  when  day  broke  he  awoke  in  a fine  house.  I he 
carvings  on  the  house  posts  winked  with  their  eyes.^  blaster  Carpentei 
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Sin  aga'n  qeidag.a'g.an 


Li’  g'idil'gan  wAnsu'^a  Dju  gii  a.  1j  xii'tg.a  iiAii  xA'ldAiia  dag.ai  as 
1’  (ja'-idjitdiig'. aiTas.  Gie'nhao  iiAn  xA'ldAiiAs  liAii  1a  la  su'udas 
“■Ila'lA  alfi'na  at  t tii'-idisifiAn  gl  sl'wun.”  Gien  dag.ala'-ig.a  1a 
dA'nat  la  qax.iia'lgaga'-i  l.u  lun  xA'ldAilAs  1a  gi  1a  siiudaga'-i  gi 
la  at  la  kia'iiAilAS.  Gien  Iiaii  iiAii  gida's  gi  1a  sI'wus  “ Dah  xa'tg.a 
gi  1’  Jg.oa'gan  1’  su'ugAii.”  Gaih  1a  su'udag.AfiAsi  skliii'xAn  la 
klu'gadafi  wAnsu'ga. 

Nau  sg.oii'na  at  e'siii  la  til'-isifiAS  iiAu  xA'ldAUAs  gl  1a  nl'djinxa'Jsi 
gien  I'siil  gAin  1a  su'udag.AnAsi.  (iien  1’  xa'tg.a  gi  1’  Jg.oa'gai!  Ugi 
la  sI'wus.  L’  xfi'tga  nfi'tg.alAfi  Lfi'alAs  g.ado'  la  kilg.etsgaij'a'-i  l.u 
nAu  gida's  nAu  xA'klAfiAs  at  ta'i3uifi  wAiisu'ga.  Gien  1’  xa'tg.a  g.Aii 
u'nsAtdAlsi. 

Gie'nhao  1a  stA  l!  tc!a'sdai3Tin  wAnsu'ga.  L’  qa'g.aUn  sg.oa'na 
djii'ag.a  daog.anfi'gas  sg. u'nxAii  gatfi'  1a  gi  inxai'3’an  WAnsu'ga. 

L’  djig.a'gasg.agfi'nan  WAusil'ga.  Gana'n  1a  T'djih  qa'odi  skia'l 
q!al  1a  Ig.eg.a'-istah’a-s.  G.a  iiau  g.a'xa  sg.a'-ila.s.  Gien  1a  qeil'nAsi. 
G.a  iiAfi  g.a'xa  klA'tdju  LdA'sdiasi.  GiCui  na  gi  1a  la  L.'x.idAS.  La 
g.ado'  gl'iiA  itfi'nawa  1a  isdai'3’as,  gien  g-Ain  1a  la  Lli'ndag.Ans  skliii'xAn 
1’  Tnag.a'-i  x.a'nalas.  A'a.sin  1’  Lx.iuja'g.ufix.idAs.  Gaiii  stA  ga 
dji'inag.Ang.A'ndixAn  1’  qag.o'fix.idAs. 

GaatxA'n  iiAii  g.a'xas  liAn  sI'wus  “J^a,  fi'wa-i  hAii  a.”  SLlan  1a 
I'djig.ona'das.  Ga'-istA  I'sin  gafifi'n  la  .sa'oga'-i  L.u  gi'iiA  1a  su'udas 
g.Au  1’  u'nsAtdAls.  Gien  x.fil  1a  siJgAtx.ai'as  la  g.An  Jg.et  g.An  1a 
qlfi'dAnA's  gien  iiAfi  sg.oii'na  I'sin  tclidalA'il  g.An  la  qla'dAfiAs.  I^a 
g.e'ilgidaga'-i  l.u  tclidalAiia'-i  sqla'stin  dA'ilat  Lv  gi  1a  xa.sLa'si.  At  1’ 
gudAua'-i  la'gasi. 

Gien  1’  xe'tet-tcli'nlgoangas.  L’  stl'lLlxaga'-i  l.u  klia'lu  a-u'n  gi 
1a  klu'sLtclias.  L’  a'og.a  1’  tii'gAs.  Ga-i  dag.ala'-ig.a  I'siii  1’  xeti't- 
telinlgoahgai'yas.  Lgitg.u'n  awu'n  gi  1a  L.sLtclai'3'an  wAnsfi'ga.  L’ 
a'og.a  1’  ta'gAs.  Gien  dag.ala'-ig.a  I'.sifi  1’  xete't-tclmlgoa'ngaias. 
Dfi'te!i  1a  L.'sLtclas.  Gien  A'ng.a  1a  la  idsta'si.  La  la  qla'g.adas. 
La  la  qo3’a'das.  Gien  dag.ala'-ig.a  e'sin  klu'tclix.u  1a  L.'sLtclias. 
La  e'sin  A'ng.a  1a  Ll'stas.  I^a  e'siil  1a  qla'g.adas.  Gien  dag.ala'-ig.a 
1 sin  Llai'Llai  1a  L.'sLtclias.  I./a  e'.sin  1a  Ll'stas  gien  1a  la  qla'g.adas. 
Ga-i  dag.ala'-ig.a  i'sin  sLii'djag.ada'n  1a  L.'sLtclias.  I.,a  e'sui  1a  Ll'stas. 
La  c'.sin  la  qla'g.adas. 

GaatxA'nhao  1’  a'og.a  g.a  iiAii  kilgula's.  Nii'ga-i  i'.sin  Iqeg.otcli'lgasi. 
Gien  siiig.aL.a'nas gien  mi'ga-i  la'gasi g.ei  1a  ski'nxaa.si.  Na'ga-i  kluxa'o- 
XAna-i  qleida'-i  qeaulda'ilAsi.  WAtg.adagii'n  hao  la  g.An  agA'fi  g.ofl- 
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let  hiiiiHclf  l)ocoiiie  hi.s  father.  He  got  up  and  said  to  him:  “Come, 
chief,  1113'  child,  let  me  dre.ss  you  up.”  Then  he  went  to  him  and  1 
he  put  fair-weather  clouds*  upon  his  face.  “Now,  chief,  my  son, 
come  and  sit  idle  seaward.”  As  soon  as  he  did  so,  the  weather  was 
good. 

One  time  he  asked  to  go  fishing  with  his  father.  “We  will  pull 
out  DevilHsh-tished-for.”  And  on  their  way  to  fish  they  pulled  it 
out."  Then  they  stopped  at  Hou.se-lishing-ground.''  He  seated  his 
father  in  the  how.  After  he  had  looked  at  the  rising  sun  for  a while 
he  said:  “ Now,  father,  say  ‘ The  chief  among  them  thinks  he  will  take 
it.’”  This  his  father  said.  “Say  ‘The  one  who  comes  around  the  - 
island  thinks  he  will  take  it,’  father.”  And  he  .said  so.  “ Father,  .say 
‘The  shadow  increases  upon  Tc!i'nla-i;  hasten,  chief.’”  And  so  he 
.said.  “Father,  say  ‘The  great  one  coming  up  against  the  current 
begins  thinking  of  it.’”  So  he  said.  “Father,  .say  ‘The  great  one 
coming  putting  gravel  in  his  mouth  thinks  of  it.’”  So  he  said.  And 
again,  “ Father,  .say  ‘ You  look  at  it  with  white-stone  ej^es  (i.  e.,  good 
eyes).’  Father,  sav  ‘Great  eater  begins  thinking  of  it.’”  So  he  .said.’ 

After  he  had  finished  .sa}dng  these  things  it  .seized  the  hook.  At 
once  it  pulled  him  round  this  island.  He  .struck  the  edges  of  the 
canoe  with  hi.s  hands.  He  .said  to  it:  “Master  Carpenter  made  3’ou. 
Hold  jmurself  up.”  The  thing  that  ]mlled  him  about  in  the  fishing 
ground  again  pulled  him  round  the  island. 

And  when  it  stopped  he  tried  to  pull  in  the  lines.  He  pulled  out 
something  wonderful,  head  first.  Broad  seaweeds  grew  upon  its  lips. 

It  laj"  with  halibut  nests  piled  together  [around  itj.*  He  began  to 
put  the  halibut  info  the  canoe.  When  the  canoe  was  full  he  pulled 
the  canoe  out  to  make  it  larger.  After  he  had  put  them  in  for  a 
while  longer  his  canoe  was  full,  and  he  released  it. 

Then  the}"  went  awa}".  He  brought  halibut  to  his  wife.  She  dried 
them.  Then  he  again  called  for  hi.s  son,  and  when  he  had  finished 
painting  him  up  he  said  to  him:  “Now,  chief,  m\"  son,  go  over  there 
and  see  your  uncles.”  So  he  started  thither.  He  came  and  sat  down 
at  the  end  of  the  town.  After  he  had  .sat  there  for  a while  the}" 
discovered  him.  They  came  running  to  him.  They  then  found  out 
who  he  was.  And  they  again  moved  over  to  where  his  mother  lived. 

After  they  had  lived  there  for  a while  he  went  out  wearing  his  wren 
skin.  He  .said:  “Mother,  look  at  me.”  Then  his  mother  went  out 
after  him.  He  .sat  as  broad,  high,  cumulus  clouds  over  the  ocean."  His 
mother  looked.  Then  he  came  in  and  asked  his  mother:  “ Did  1 look 
well  ?”  “ Yes,  chief,  my  son,  you  looked  well.”  Then  he  ahso  took 

the  blue-jay  skin,  and  he  .said  to  his  mother:  ‘*  Look  at  me.”  Then 
she  went  out  after  him.  Her  son  sat  blue,  broad,  and  high  over  the 
sea.  Then  he  came  in  and  said:  “ Mother,  did  1 look  well?  ” “ les, 

chief,  my  son,  you  looked  well.”  And  he  also  went  out  with  the 
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ag.fi'g.aLlxadai'yan  wAnsu'ga.  L’  qiala'was  gicn  liAn  1a  la  sfi'udas 
‘'"lla-i  L.ag.A'l  ki'lsLa-i  Iqeii  haLv'  dA'iigi  1 gi'fig.atdjan.”  Gie'nhao 
la  g.a  1a  qa'gAs  glen  1’  xfi'fia  la  yanxa'glda'das.  “ Ha-i,  ki'lsLa-i  Iqen, 
qladAx.uiV  ia  sa'anaqla'osg.a.”  Gien  gafia'xAii  1a  isi'si  gafifi'xAn 
sni-laa'was. 

GaatxA'nhao  g.o'ng.aii  dA'nat  la  xa'o-insa'naii  wAnsu'ga.  Na'o-gi- 
xa'ogaiyas  tlalA'ii  dAiltclIsta'sga.”  Gien  1’  xa'o-ins  giit  1a  la  dAiitclI'- 
stAtlfilas.  Gien  Na-giu'  g.a  1a  gei'sLg.eiigTgAs.  G.o'ng.aii  sqe'ugu- 
g.a\va.si'  g.a  1a  tcla'figiflgifiA.s.  Tcll'g.oya-i  la  qea'qla'-ida'ldi  qa'odi 
liAn  r .s!'\vu.s  “Ha-i,  g.o'ilga-i,  ‘ Wasu'g.a  (jlola'-i  u gudal'dadian,’  liAii 
A su,”  Gaila'xAn  1’  g.o'ng.a  sl'wu.si.  “ ‘ Gvvai'is  g.ado'  guda'lskiiinAsi 


su,  g.o'flga-i.” 


Gien  o'ana'xAii  1a  si'wusi. 


gudai'dadiail,’  liAn  a 
“ ‘Tc!i'nk-i-xa'stAwan.  I'ldgas.  G.a  la  gfidAna'fi  Ig.a'giil,’  liAii  a .sil, 
g.o'flga-i.”  Gien  ganii'xAti  1a  si'wusi.  “ ‘ Dju  tlii'x.ustA  qayu'djiwa-i 
u gudal'dadian’,  liAn  A su,  g.o'ilga-i.”  Gaflil'xAn  1a  su'daiyag.Aiii. 
“ ‘fjg.a'xets  iiAfi  xata'ndals  yu'djiwa-i  gudal'dadiail,’  liAii  a su 
g.o'ilga-i.”  Gaila'xAii  1a  su.  Gien  liAn  I'siil  “ ‘ G.o'dansda-XA'nadas 
a'thao  da  qea'tcigldiAfi,’  liAn  a su,  g.o'flga-i.”  “ ‘X.a'mAltAgoafl 
yu'djiwa-i  u gudal'dadiail,’  hAii  a su,  g.o'nga-i.”  Gana'xAii  1a  su'usi. 

A'sga-i  gaflil'n  1a  sugl'ga-i  l.u  1a  gu  1a  qla'oLlxai'yail  wAiisu'ga. 
A'asiil  a'si  gwai'ya-i  g.ado'  1a  la  g.Alg.il'lgAlda’asi.  Lua'-i  djl'ina 
A'ilg.a  1a  sqotskida'ilail  wAnsu'ga.  “ WAtg.adaga'il  dAil  L'g.olg.ag.Aii. 
Si'a  la  agA'n  xaA'ndju”  liAn  1a  la  su'udas.  Giwa'i  g.a  1a  ga  g.Alga'- 
isLasi.  t'sifle'sifl  gwai'a-i  g.ado'xa  Lv  ga  g.Algfi'lg.Aldaasi. 

Gien  I'siil  ga'-isLia-i  l.u  1a  gi  1a  dA'ilg.aawas.  Gu'gus  tlag.ane'  la 
dAflA'ndjiLlxas.  L’  klu'da  gut  ilfi'lagAs.  L’  ItA'lgaga'-i  gutg.A'n 
(l!a'-idasi.  Xagwa'-i  1a  iL.x.ida'n  wAnsu'gAfl.  Lua'-i  la'g.a  sta'’gasi 
gien  gutg.e'istA  1a  dAilgi'djiLlxagA'ilAsi.  La  II.  qa'o+di  Lua'-i  la'g.a 
sta'’gasi  giki  1a  la  L'sLgias. 

Gien  stA  1a  Luqfi'-ig.oasi.  Dja'g.Afi  gi  xagwa'-i  1a  Lgua'si.  L’ 
qlagada'si.  Gie'nhao  i'siil  gitg.A'il  g.An  1a  g.ag.03ui'nan 
WAnsu'ga.  Gien  i'siil  1a  gi  1a  gi'ilg.atgi'ga-i  l.u  1a  la  su'udas  “ Ha-i, 
ki'lsLa-i  Iqen,  adjx.ua'  dAii  qa'g.aUn  naxa'ns  la  qi'ng.a.”  Gie'nhao 
g.a  1a  qa'-idAfi  WAnsu'ga.  Lnaga'-i  gia'ogi  1a  qla'oLlxasi.  L’ q!a'o-u 
qa'odi  la  g.ei  l!  qe'xas.  La  l!  da'ox.ides.  A'hao  l!  lag.A'n  l! 
u'nsAtdaalan  WAnsu'ga.  Gi6n  gagu'  1’  a'og.a  nil'gAs  g.a  I'sifl  l! 
tclig.ahu'nAilAS. 

Gu  1a  naxa^ng.o  qao'+di  datc!a'-i  qlAl  dA'nat  A'ng. a la  qax.ua'lan 
WAnsu'ga.  “A'wa-i,  dl  1a  qe'xail”  liAn  1’  si'wus.  Gien  V a'og.a  P 
L.g.a  qax.ua'las.  TAilg.  ona'-i  g.a  P qwe'g.awa-qlo'ldjiwas.  L’  a'og.a 
qe^iflAs.  Gien  P qatelai'as  gien  a-ii'i!  at  1a  kiil'iiAflAS  “Digua  la'ga.” 
“A'fla,  ki'lsLa-i  Iqen,  dAil  la'gAn.”  Gie'nhao  Llai'Llga-i  q.Gl  I'.siH  1a 
isdai'yan  WAnsu'ga.  Gien  liAn  a'wiiii  1a  .su'udas  “ Dl  la  qe'xAfl.”  Gien 
P g.o'L.ag.a  la  qax.ufi'lasi.  TAng.ona'-i  g.a  P gi'tg.a  g.d'lg.al  qlo'l- 
djuvasi.  ^Gien  P qatelai'as  gien  liAii  P si'wus  “A'wa-i  dl  gtia  la'ga.” 
A fia,  kilsLa -i  Iqen,  dAil  la'gAfl.”  Gien  SLudja'g.adAiia-i  I'sifi  dA'nat 
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woodpecker  mid  said:  ‘’Mother,  look  at  me.”  Then  she  went  out 
after  him.  He  sat  over  tlie  .sea,  the  upjier  part  of  him  lieiiig  red. 
She  smiled  at  her  sou,  ami  when  he  came  in  he  .said:  ‘‘  Mother,  did  I 
look  well?”  “Yes,  chief,  1113'  son,  the  supernatural  heings  will  not 
tire  of  lookinif  at 

Then  he  said:  “ Mother,  I shall  .see  3’ou  no  more.  1 am  going  away 
from  jmu.  When  1 sit  in  front  of  QlaiiA'n'®  in  the  morning,  there 
will  be  no  breeze.  No  one  can  touch  me."  When  the  sk^'  looks  like 
mv  face  as  1113^  father  painted  it  there  will  be  no  wind.  In  me  (i.  e.,  in 
1113"  day.s)  people  will  get  their  food.”* *’  “ Now,  chief,  1113'  .son,  when 
3’ou  sit  there  in  the  morning  1 will  send  out  feathers  for  3'ou.” 

Then  he  started  oti'  from  his  mother.  His  father  also  went  ofi'  from 
her,  and  .said:  “ I also  am  going  awa3'  from  you.  Settle  30ur.self  at 
the  head  of  the  creek.  I shall  see  3^11  .sometimes  and  I shall  also  see 
my  son.”  Then  he,  too,  went  oil'. 

And  at  evening  she  called  for  her  3'oungest  uncle.  She  .said  to 
him:  “When  3'ou  go  fishing  to-morrow  wear  a new  hat  and  have  a 
new  paddle.”  And  earl3^  next  day  they  went  fishing.  Then  she  .sat 
down  at  the  end  of  the  town  with  her  knees  together.  And  when  she 
pulled  up  her  dress  the  wind  blew  out  of  the  inlet.  Every  time  she 
raised  it  higher  more  wind  cmne.  AVdien  she  had  raised  it  to  a level 
with  her  knees  a very  strong  wind  blew.  And  she  stretched  her  arm 
to  the  thread  of  life  of  him  oidy  who  wore  the  new  hat,  and  she  saved 
him,  because  his  wife  left  something  for  her.  That  was  Fine-weather 
woman,"  they  .sa3\ 

Then  she  took  her  mat  and  property  and  started  into  the  woods  up 
the  bed  of  the  creek.  And  she  fixed  herself  there.  And  a trail  ran 
over  her.  She  said  that  the3'  tickled  her  by  walking  upon  it,  and 
she  moved  farther  up.  There  she  settled  for  good.  When  her  son 
sits  [over  the  ocean]  in  the  morning,  she  lets  small  flakes  of  snow  fall 
for  [him].  Those  are  the  feathers. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  important  of  all  Haida  stories,  telling  as  it  does  of  the 
incarnation  of  the  sky  god,  the  highest  deity  ancientlj'  recognized  by  them.  Sin, 
the  name  by  which  he  is  known,  is  the  ordinary  word' for  day  as  distinguished  from 
night  and  from  an  entire  period  of  twenty-four  hours,  which  also  is  called  “ night;  ” 
but  it  seems  to  be  more  strictly  applied  to  the  sky  above  as  it  is  illuminated  by  sun- 
shine. Hence  I have  chosen  to  translate  the  word  “Shining-heavens.”  A similar 
conception  is  found  among  the  Tsimshian  of  the  neighboring  mainland,  where  the 
sky  god  is  known  as  Laxha'.  It  would  be  interesting  to  learn  whether  it  also  ohhiins 
among  the  related  Tlingit  of  Alaska. 

' A stream  flowing  into  the  Pacific  about  1 J mile  east  of  Kaisun. 

^1  have  not  identified  this  bird  with  certiiinty,  although  the  name  is  very  much 
like  that  given  me  for  the  red- winged  blackbird  ( Agelaius  jilncniceus  Linn.). 

A common  expression  to  indicate  the  excellence  of  carvings. 

* Yen  xagi't  are  long,  narrow  clouds,  probably  stratus,  said  to  indicate  that  there 
will  be  fair  weather  next  day. 

® Devilfishes  were  usually  employed  to  bait  the  hooks  for  halibut.  To  catch  a 
halibut  of  supernatural  character  they  secure  a devilfish  of  the  same  kind. 
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1a  qfi'x. uls  gien  liAn  1’  sl^wus  “A'\va-i  di  1a  ([c'xaii.”  Crion  1 L.g.a  1a 
qa'x.uls.  TAfig.ona'-i  g.a  sA'gui  1’  sg.etltA'px.ianwas.”  _ Oitg.A'n  g.a 
agA'n  1a  dA'ngidAS.  Gien  P (jatc!ia'-i  L. u 1’  si'wus  “A'wa-i,  dl'gua 
lil'ga.”  “A'na,  IdlsLa'-i  Iqen,  sg.a'na-qeda's  dA'ng.a  qea'xolgilgfi'nsga.” 

Gien  liAii  1’  si'wus  “A'wa-i  Lan  dAii  i qi'figa.  Dau  stA  1 qa'-ida. 
QlanA'il  tia'g.a  1 qla'o-ula's  gien  gAin  Lgu  stA  x.iitskitg.Afiga'nsga. 
Digi  simfi'g.asga.  Dl  g.o'ng.a  dl  gi  ging.e'idAn  gana'n  g.etula's  gien 
gAin  Lgu  StA  X.  u'tsldtg.  Afiga'nsga.  Xa'-ides  dl  g. ei  xela'n  g.  egldAg. a'n- 
sga.”  “Hak",  kilsLa'-i  Iqen,  dii  q!a'o-uias  gien  ItA'ng.o  dAil  gi  i 
gug.  a'osgadag.  ii'  nsga.  ” 

GiSn  awu'nstA  1’  qa'-idail  WAnsu'ga.  L’  g.o'ng.a  e'sin  1a  stA  qa'- 
itx.idie's  gien  liAn  si'wus  “‘Ila  e'sifi  dx'nstA  qfi'-ida.  G.A'nL.a-i  qa'sg.a 
1a  agA'n  Lg.ag.e'ildail.  DaiI  1 qing.a'nsga  gien  gl'tg.Ail  I'siil  1 qiil- 
g.a'-nsga.”  Gien  la  e'.sin  qa'-idan  wAnsu'ga. 

Gien  sinx.ia's  gien  1’  qa'g.a  da'og.anagas  g.An  1a  g.a'g.o}dfiAs.  Gien 
hAii  1a  la  su'udas  “Da'g.al  l!  xa'og.agia'-i  gie'nA  dadji'n  La'’ga  gut 
esi'n  gie'iiA  il'la-i  I'sin  A'ng.a  La'’dan.”  GiC'u  dag.ala'-ig.a  siiig.a'-ixAii 
l!  xa'og.agiiisi.  Gien  Inagil'-i  gia'ogi  1a  qlaokfi'djilsi.  GiCui  Icjedaga'-i 
A'ng.a  1a  dAngl'stalia'-i  L.u  ta'djilsg.as.  Sa'iiAu  1a  istag.A'nsi  klea'l 
tadja'-i  wai'gi  qii'skidesi.  KIo'Iau  l.u  1a  dAfigl'stAlia'-i  L.u  3’an  djill'- 
XAii  1’  xa'sLsg.a'si.  Gien  nAn  dadji'ng.aLa'’gas  wa'nwa-i  gi  sg.u'nxAii 


1a  xil'g.atsg.as  gien  1a  la  qii'g.Aiidag.a'il  wAnsu'ga  T djii'g.a  1a  gi  gia- 
I'nxaij^ag.Au  g.aga'n  A.  L.la'-djat  hao  idjii'n  WAnsu'ga. 

Gie'nhao  Igudja'-i  at  Lawa'-i  A'ng.a  la  ista'si  gien  F qax.iagia'lAil 
WAnsu'ga  g.A'iiL.a-i  qa'li  g.ei  a.  Gie'nhao  gu  agA'n  1a  Lg.a'g.eiida'asi. 
Gien  1a  gut  kllwa'gas.  La  l!  tlase'lgAiiAu  P su'us  gien  dl'tgi  e'siil  P 
g.o'dalgialafl  wAnsQ'ga.  Ga'-iguhao  P tcl'ag.eilsg.ofi'nanan  wAnsu'ga. 
L’  gl'tg.a  q!a'o-ulas  gien  tla'g.ao  klA'mdAla  gl  1a  gug.a'oskadagA'ilAs. 
Ga'-ihao  ItA'ng.o  idja'g.Aii. 

Hao  Lan  P g.e'ida. 


«The  halibut  fishing  grounds  were  all  named  and  were  owned  by  certain  families. 

’These  incantations  are  uttered  to  induce  the  halibut  to  take  the  hook. 

® In  another  story  this  creature  is  called  Mother-of-halibut. 

“These  various  clouds  are  represented  as  Shining-heavens  with  his  different  bird 
blankets  on.  Clouds  are  more  often  thought  of  as  the  clothing  of  The-one-in-the-sea. 

'“An  inlet  or  river.  My  interpreter  suggested  that  it  might  be  Cano',  an  inlet 
north  of  Kaisun,  but  the  name  that  occurs  here  is  quite  common.  A river  of  this 
name  flows  into  the  sea  near  Frederick  island. 

"The  word  used  here  is  also  applied  to  the  sons  of  chiefs  who  can  not  be  touched 
without  bringing  trouble  upon  the  aggressor. 

When  Shining-heavens  presides,  or,  in  other  words,  when  these  clouds  are  seen 
it  will  be.  calm  at  sea.  ’ 

Compare  the  story  of  “The  one  abandoned  for  eating  the  fiipper  of  a hair  seal,” 
note  17.  The  word  used  here  is  wa'nwai,  one  of  doubtful  meaning. 

**Lla-djat,  “ Fine- weather-woman,”  is  often  referred  to  in  the  stories.  One  of  the 
winds,  the  northeast  wind,  was  named  after  her,  and  by  the  West  Coast  people  at 
least  she  seems  to  have  been  identified  with  the  Creek-woman  at  the  head  of  Dju. 
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How  Master-carpenter  began  making  a canoe  to  avar  with 

Southeast 

[Told  by  Abraham  of  Those-born-at  Q!ii'dA8g.o-creek.] 

Master-carpenter  at  a steep  iilacc  at  one  end  of  the  town  of  Sqa-i 
began  making  a canoe  in  which  to  war  Avitli  Southeast.’  The  first  one 
that  he  finislied  at  the  edge  of  the  steep  place  he  threw  down  into  the 
water.  It  split.  After  that  he  made  another.  lie  made  the  meas- 
urement of  thickness  of  this  one  greater  than  for  the  one  he  had  made 
before.  And  when  he  finished  it  he  threw  it  into  the  water.  That, 
too,  split  apart.  After  that  he  made  another  one  and  had  it  thick. 
When  he  threw  that  in  it  also  .split  apart.  After  that  he  made  .still 
another  and  had  that  also  very  thick,  ^^"hen  he  threw  that  in  it  broke 
al.so. 

Before  all  this  happened  he  tried  to  wedge  apart  two  canoes  from 
one  log.  Then  Greatest  Fool  came  to  him.  And  he  told  him  how  to 
use  his  wedges.  He  told  him  to  use  bent  ones.  When  he  did  so,  thej^ 
came  apart.  In  that  way  he  made  two  [at  once].® 

When  he  could  not  accomplish  it  (i.  e.,  make  a canoe  that  would  not 
break)  ho  let  the  limbs  stay  on  one  and  threw  it  off  from  the  clitf.  It 
went  down  safely.  Then  he  thought  it  good  and  .set  out  to  find  him 
(Southeast).  He  know  where  he  lived. 

Then  he  came  floating  above  him.  And  he  challenged  him.  After 
he  had  called  to  him  for  a while  a current  flowed  out  rapidl}'.  A 
large  amount  of  seaweed  came  floating  with  it.  After  it  came  his 
matted  hair.  When  he  came  to  the  surface  he  seized  him.  hen  he 
started  off  Avith  him  (Southeast)  he  called  for  his  nepheAvs. 

First  ho  called  Red-storm-cloud.  The  neighboring  sk}'  became  red. 
This  passed  aAvay  from  it  quickly'.  At  once  the  Avind  bloAv  strong.’ 
While  this  Avind  Avas  bloAving  very  hard  he  called  for  Taker-otf-of-the- 
tree-tops.  'fho  wind  iifimediateiy  blew  harder.  The  tree  tops  that 
Avero  blown  about  fell  close  to  him.  All  that  time  he  spit  medicine 
upon  himself. 

For  the  next  one  he  called  Pebble-rattler.  At  once  the  Avind  Avas 
further  increased.  The  Avaves  came  rolling  in.  Ihe  stones  made  a 
noi.se.  The  sand  blew  about.  All  that  time  he  spit  medicine  upon 
the  things  he  had  in  his  canoe.  At  that  time  he  called  for  Maker-of- 
the-thick-sea-mist.  There  were  man}'  of  them  (the  nephews).  Part 
have  been  forgotten.*  By  and  by  he  called  for  I idal-AA’ave.  And 
when  he  came  he  (Master-carpenter)  aa  rs  covered  Avith  Avater.  All  that 
time  he  spit  medipiuc  upon  his  things.  At  that  time  they  Avere  too 
much  for  him, 
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Watg.adaga'n  xe-tt'gi  qa-ida'o  g.an  luda'ngax.idag.an 


Sqa-i  Inaga'-i  gia'ogi  nAn  stii'las  gfi'hao  WAtg.adagfi'n  Xefi  gi 
qa-icla'o  g.An  LUL'g.olg.ax.idag.An.  Stil'la-i  qo'lgi  iiAu  la  g.eiigT'- 
gaLiT'ganas  sta'la-i  gu'stA  1a  kidagai'yag.Aii.  Gu'tstA  1’  g.atg.adatclii'- 
g.Aii.  Ga'-istA  i'sin  iiAn  1a  L'g.oJg.asi.  Ku'ng.ada  la'na  la  Jkiii'gag.An 
I'la  1a  la  klwidai'yag.AD.  Gie'nhao  la  esi'n  1a  g.ei}gidiVa.si  gien  1a  la 
kidagai'yag.Aii.  La  e'sin  gu'tstA  g.a'tsqadAtclag.An.  Ga'-istA  I'sifi 
iiAfi  1a  L'g.olg.asi  gien  1a  la  ganadai'yag.An.  La  esi'fi  1a  kl'dagaiya'-i 
L.u  gu'tstA  g.atsqa'dAtcIag.An.  Ga'-istA  I'siii  iiAii  1a  L'g.olg.asi  gien 
la  esi'n  1a  ga'najni'Aiidaiyag.An.  La  esi'n  1a  k!a'dAgaiya-i  l.u  la  esi'fi 
xosdai'yag.Au. 

Ku'ng.AstAhao  gutg.e'istA  uAfi  1a  djitgl'stAtladji'ndies.  L.u'hao 
SLi'figutg.a-sg.a'na  lag.A'ustA  qaLlxai'yag.Au.  L.u'hao  Llua'-i  Ifi'g.a 
1a  kilg.olg.ai'yag.Aii.  Gie'nhao  ga  skA'pdAla  at  Lv  la  waxa'lag.Aii. 
Gafifi'xAn  1a  figa'-i  L.u'hao  gutg.e'istA  1’  g.astai'yag.Aii.  Gie'nhao 
la'g.a  r g.asti'fig.ea'lag.Aii. 

L'g.olg.aga-i  g.ado'  la  g.etsgla'-i  l.u  iiAfi  La'dji  Ava  g.ei  1a  qla'oda 
dA'fiat  sta'la-i  qu'lgustA  1a  la  kI'dagai3nig.An.  GI'ua  tcIa'llg.asgidAs 
gafia'fi  I’  isgai'_vag.Aii.  Gie'nhao  1a  la  Ifi'daiyag.An  gien  Lv  gu'g.a  1a  la 
til'ng.ax.idag.An.  Gia'gu  Lv  na'as  g.Au  1’  u'nsAdag.Au. 

GiS'nhao  Lv  si'g.a  1a  ga'-isLLlxaiyag.Aii.  Gie'nhao  1a  la  gliiA'fix.it- 
giafiag.Aii.  La  la  gInA'figifi  qa'o-f  dihao  tcT'wa-i  ida  koa’g.a'iJxaLa- 
gafiag.Aii.  Ga'-ihao  fialg.aA'ndayu'dAla  da'ltg.AldALlxai^Tig.An.  L.g.a 
skate !igila'-i  i'sifi  la'g.a  da'llgAldaLlxaiyag.Ani.  L’  A'nteliLlxaga-i 
L.u'hao  Ia  1a  g.e'tg.aL.daiyag.An.  L.u'hao  1a  dA'fiat  1a  nuia'-it- 
x.itgianga-i  L.u  tii'x.ulAfi  gi  1a  kiii'gafiag.Aii. 

Sg.etxaa'lda  gi  Lv  kia'gafiLa'gafiag.Aii.  A't.xAii  qo}'a(jag.A'n  sg.e'd- 
uldaiasi._  Wa'guxAu  g.a'gugag.Ani.  Gafia'xAu  ti'djwa-i  s(]ag.ada'- 
g.Ani.  A sga-i  l.u  haoxA'n  til'djiwa-i  sg.ag.ada'g.AudixAii  Qa'-it- 
qa  dji-x.aL  gi  1a  kiii'gafiag.Aii.  Gafia'xAii  g.eigia'fixAii  tadji\va'-i 
sg.ag.adiVg.Aiii.  Qa-ida'-i  qa'dji  x.utgii'si  la’gutxA'n  x.a'odjig.agT- 
ga'fiag.Aui.  Kliil'lhao  x.ila'-i  gu'dafi  1a  tcli'fiulg.adAfigafiag.Aiii. 

Lagu  stA  Lg.a  xet-i.dag.a  gl  1a  kiagil'fiag.  An.  Gafia'xAii  i'sifi  tadjiwa'-i 
WA  gi  qasgidri'g.Ani.  Lua'-i  g.atii'-idAldafiAsi.  Lg.a'ga-i  Ig.fi'-idaga- 
gafiag.Aiii.  Ta/dja-i  i'sifi  x.u'tga.  Kliii'lhao  gl'iiA  gu'g.a  Ta  i'sis  gui 
x.ila'-i  1a^  tcli'fiulg.adAfigafiag.Aiii.  Asga-i  l.u'  isi'fi  NAfi-sk*fis- 
ta'igi.sLgAnAs-ya'nAfia-ta-igi'figAfiAS  gi  1a  kiaga'fiag.Aii.  Qoa'nag.Aiii. 
Tle'dji^  gi  l!  qla-iskl'dAfi.  Qa'odihao  Ta-kLv'l  gi  Lv  kiaga'fiag.Aii. 
Ga-iL.u'hao  1’  qatla-ida'las  gien  V qasa'g.agusLg.Aiidalag.Aii.  KliiVlhao 
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Then  he  yot  him  ashore.  Some  of  the  old  people  said  that  he  (South- 
east)® died. 

His  mother  was  named  “To-morrow”  (Da'g.ai).®  For  that  reason 
the}'  were  accustomed  not  to  say  da'g.al;  else  they  said  there  would  be 
bad  weather,  so  they  called  da'g.al,  alg.ahVg.a. 

The  end. 

This  little  story  seems  to  have  been  very  well  known  throughout  the  Queen 
Charlotte  islands.  What  seems  to  have  been  a longer  version  was  known  to  old 
Chief  Edensaw  at  Masset.  This  one  was  related  to  my  informant  by  an  old  man  of 
the  Ninstints  people,  now  dead. 

1 Master-carpenter  went  to  war  because  Southea«t  bad  given  the  people  too  much 
bad  weather.  The  southeast  wind  along  tliis  coast  is  lioth  rainy  and  violent.  S(|a-i 
was  the  southernmost  town  upon  the  Queen  Charlotte  islands,  lying  just  east  of 
Cape  St.  James. 
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X.  ilii'-i  g-I'iiA  gu'j^.a  1a  I'sis  yui  1a  tcli'niilgadAnganag.  aii.  Ga-iL.u'hao  1’ 

xAn  tlA'lgigag.e'Ugianag.Aii.  Ga-iL.u'hao  1a  i.!  g.e'tg.atgildai3^ag.Ani. 
L. ! qlaya'hao  l xil'-idAg.a  six'g.a  1’  klotw'lag.An  su'gAuga. 

L’  a'og.ahao  Da'g.al  Hah  ki'g.au  w.vnsu'ga.  A'thao  gAiii  da'g.ai 
liAii  l!  sri'g.AngAngin  gien  smdii'g.anaasan  l!  suga'nag.Ani.  A'thao 
alg.alii'g.a  hAii  da'g.al  l!  Id'g.adagAngAfigin. 

A'hao  Lan  1’  g.e'idAu. 

Therefore  even  a foolish  person  may  sometimes  make  wise  suggestions. 

^See  Story  of  The-supernatural-being-who-went-naked,  note  24. 

* One  or  two  more  are  given,  however,  in  a Masset  story. 

* But  the  shamans  said  that  he  went  back  to  his  own  place. 

® And  therefore  Southeast  did  not  like  to  have  anyone  else  use  the  word. 
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The  Canoe  people  who  wear  headdresses 

[Told  by  Walter  McGregor  of  the  Seallon-town  people] 

There  were  ten  of  them,  and  they  went  to  hunt  with  dogs.  After 
tliey  had  gone  along  for  some  time  it  became  mistj'^  about  them,  and 
they  came  to  a steep  mountain*  and  sat  there.  Their  dogs  walked 
about  on  the  ground  below.  They  yelped  up  at  them. 

Then  they  started  a fire  on  top  of  the  mountain,  and  one  among 
them  who  was  full  of  mischief  put  his  bow  into  the  fire.  But,  when 
it  was  consumed,  it  lay  on  the  level  ground  below.  Then  he  also  put 
himself  in.  After  he  had  burned  for  a while  and  was  consumed,  lo, 
he  stood  on  the  level  ground  below.  Then  he  told  his  elder  brothers 
to  do  the  same  thing.  “Come,  do  the  same  thing.  I did  not  feel  it.” 
So  they  threw  themselves  into  the  fire.  They  were  consumed  and 
stood  at  once  on  the  level  ground. 

And  when  they  put  the  next  to  the  eldest  in,  his  skin  drew  together 
as  he  burned.  His  eyes  were  also  swollen  by  the  fire.  That  happened 
to  him  because  he  was  afraid  to  be  put  in.  When  he  was  consumed 
he  also  stood  below.  The  .same  thing  happened  to  the  eldest.  This 
mountain  was  called  “Slender-rock.” 

Then  they  left  it.  After  they  had  traveled  al)out  for  a while  a wren 
made  a noi.se  near  them.  They  -saw  a blue  hole  in  the  heart  of  the 
one  who  was  traveling  nearest  to  it.  And  after  they  had  gone  on  a 
while  longer  they  came  to  the  inner  end  of  Masset  inlet.  When  the}'^ 
had  traveled  on  still  farther  (they  found)  a hawk*  feather  floated 
ashore.  This  they  tied  in  the  hair  of  the  youngest.  He  put  feathers 
from  the  neck  of  a mallard  around  the  lower  part  of  it.  It  was 
pretty. 

Now  they  came  to  a temporary  village.  They  camped  in  a house 
in  the  middle  which  had  a roof.  They  began  eating  mussels  which 
were  to  be  found  at  one  end  of  the  town.  He  who  was  mischievous 
made  fun  of  the  mussels.  He  kept  spitting  them  out  upward.  By 
and  b}f  they  set  out  to  see  who  could  blow  them  highest  [through  the 
smoke  hole].  One  went  up  on  the  top  of  the  house  and  held  out  his 
blanket,  which  was  over  his  shoulder.  By  and  by  he  looked  at  it.  His 
blanket  was  covered  with  feathers.  Thej"  did  not  know  that  this  was 
caused  bv  their  having  broken  their  fast. 

And  after  they  had  walked  about  for  a while  in  the  town  tho}^  found 
an  old  canoe.  Moss  grew  on  it.  Nettles  were  also^  on  it.  They 
pulled  these  off,  threw  them  away,  and  repaired  it.  Then  the  mis- 
chievous one  made  a bark  bailer  for  it.  On  the  handle  he  curved 
a figure  like  a bird.  He  carved  it  in  a sitting  postui-e.  They  tied  a 
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Q1aDAX.ua'  GA  D.7I'UG.EIDA  LOiNS 

(iig'nhao  1’  Lil'alg.o  xa  g.o'L.Ag.a  1a  gA'ndax.itg.fi'wan  wAiisu'ga. 
L'  gAndii'lg.o  qa'odihao  1a  gi  A'ii'nAnAg.eilg.oas  gion  luvn  i/dag.awa 
stala'  g.a'-ilgAMa  gu  la  gA'nlinaidxag.a'wan  wAnsu'ga.  Gie'Dliao 
xfi'ga-i  lii'g.a  xe'daxa  uga'-i  Iga-i  g.ei  ki'g.a  gAiilgalg.wa'asi.  La  g.a 
scie'nanlg.ogfi'nan  wAiisu'ga. 

(Le/nhao  Ldag.awa'-i  u'ngu  1a  tclaano'g.adag.wasl'  gien  V sil'ug.a 
11AM  giuga'waslg.e'da-i  A'ng.a  tc!a'anawa-i  g.ei  xag.a'sg.aiyan  WAiisu'ga. 
Gien  Ifi'g.a  g.oha-ilua'-i  u.u  xe'dA  Lga-l’ga-i  gu  Lla  lii'g.a  xag.odie'si. 
Gie'nhao  la  e'sin  agA'n  L.g.a'sg.a.s.  L’  g.oxagA'ndi  qa'odi  1’  x.aI- 
hfi'ilua-i  L.u  xe'dA  Lga-l’ga-i  gu  l!  1a  gia'gAfiA.si.  Gie'iihao  klwai'g.alAfi 
e'.siii  gafiil'n  1a  I'sxafei.  “ HalA' daLv'd  I'sifi  ganil'n  I'sg.o  stA.  Gaiu 
gu  Ia  qlalag.A'ngAii.-’  Gie'nhao  tc!aanua'-i  g.ei  gu  l!  Lisg.il'a.si. 
X.Alhfi'-iluAsi  gien  i.ga-l’ga'-i  gu  ula  giagA'ngAfiAsi. 

Gien  iiAfi  klwai'as  gu'stA  iiAfi  qa'g.agas  e'sifi  1a  l!  u.g.fi'sg.aga-i  L.u 
r (|!a1  gu'tg.a  x.AllgA'mdax.ide's.  L’  xA'iie  g.a  e'sin  x.Alsqfi'.sg.asLas.' 
L.g.a'sg.aga-i  gl  1’  }g.oagai3ui'g.Aiii  g.aga'nhao  1’  Idja'fi  wAiisu'ga.  L’ 
x.Alhfi'-ilua-i  L.u  la  e'sifi  xe'dA  gia'gAfiAS.  Gien  iiAfi  klwai'yas  e'sifi 
gafifi'xAii  agA'fi  istii'si.  Lg.atla'djiwas  liA'nhao  Ldag.awa'-i  kig.a'fi 
WAiisu'ga. 

Gie'nhao  stA  1a  gA'ndax. itg.il' wafi  WAnsu'ga.  L’  gAiida'ldig.o 
qa'odihao  da'tcli  1’  dagwu'lgi  ikia'g.was.  Ga-igu'stA  iiAfi  L.'dadjia's 
klu'g.a  gu  F g.o'ig.al  xe'lsu  la  qi'fig.awafi  WAiisu'ga.  Gie'nhao 
ga'-istA  1a  gAndii'lg.o  qa'odihao  G.ao  siJi'fi  g.a  1a  gA'ndalLlxag.a'wafi 
WAnsu'ga.  L’  gAiidfi'lg.o  qa'odihao  skiii'mskun  tlii'g.iin  ga'-it!aoga'- 
ogadie's.  A'hao  iiAfi  da'og.Aiias  la  kiug.ii'wafi  WAnsu'ga.  Xii'xa  x.il 
t!ii'g.ona-i  qlol  g.ado'  lii'g.a  la  istag.  wii'si.  La'g.a  lii'gasi. 

Gie'nhao  gu'g.a  lii'na  si'ldLagas  gu  1a  gA'iidalLlxag.was.  Gie'nhao 
ya'kiig.a  ga  ta'-iis  sg.oa'nsAfi  g.a'giliagas  g.aha'o  lAisg.ii'wafi  AVAiisu'ga. 
Gie'nhao  Inaga'-i  gia'ogi  g.Al  q!ii'awa.si  1a  tfi'x.idig.oasi.  l!  sfi'ug.a 
nAfi  giuga'was  g.ala'-i  g.Aii  la  q!a'’gasi.  La  x.utqIa'tlaigAfiAsi. 
Qa'odihao  iiAfi  x.utc!iya'-i  l!  qi'fix.idiya'fi  wAiisu'ga.  Na  u'ngui  iiAfi 
qa'aias  gien  klia'og.a  1a  skiu'djilsi  gien  F skiu  g.ei  Idji'fiAsi.  Qa'odihao 
gl  1a  qexai'asi.  LtA'ng.o  sg.u'nxAii  la  skiu'gifigia'gAfiAs.  A'hao  l! 
gutg.il'tgodax.idia  hao  gAiii  g.Aii  F u'nsAtg.Afig.a'wafi  WAnsu'ga. 

Gie'nhao  Inagfi'-i  gut  la  gA'niAig.o  qao'dihao  Lu-gAiisilii'ga  la 
qe'xag.a'wafi  WAnsu'ga.  La  gut  ki'nxanfi'agas.  At  1a  gut  g.odA'fix.al 
Idja's.  La  dAfida'fig.og.awas  gien  1a  la  L'g.oig.aga'g.was.  Gien  iiAfi 
giuga'was  klo'dji-x.u'dao  g.Aii  L'g.olg.as.  Gidjigl'da  gu  gl'iiA  Lv 
qIa'it-xete't-dag.Afia'gas.  Q!a-itq!ii'was.  Gien  tla'g.un  g.a  e'sifi  uAfi  l! 
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l)unch  of  fwillu'rs  in  the  Imir  of  ono  of  their  miinber,  and  he  got  in 
forward  with  a pole.  Another  went  in  and  lay  on  his  back  in  the 
stern.  They  poled  along. 

After  they  had  gone  along  for  a while  they  came  to  a village  where 
admin  was  sounding.  .V  shaman  was  performing  there.  The  glow 
[of  the  fire]  shone  out  as  far  as  the  beach.  Then  they  landed  in  front 
of  the  place,  bow  lirst.  and  the  bow  man  got  off  to  look.  When  he  got 
near  [the  shaman  said]:  “Now,  the  chief  8upernatural-being-who- 
keeps-the-bow-olf  is  going  to  get  off.”  He  was  made  ashamed  and 
went  directly  back. 

And  the  ne.vt  one  got  off  to  look.  When  he  got  near  [the  shaman 
said]:  “Chief  Hawk-hole  is  going  to  get  off.”  And  he  looked  at 
himself.  There  was  a blue  hole  in  him.  He  liecame  ashamed  and 
went  back. 

I he  next  one  also  got  off  to  look.  When  he  got  near  he  heard  the 
shaman  sa}'^  again:  “Now  the  chief  Su])ernatural-being-on-whom-the- 
day light-rests  is  going  to  get  off.”  And  he  went  back. 

Then  the  next  one  got  off'.  He  (the  shaman)  .said,  as  before:  “Now 
the  chief  Supernatural-being-on-the-water-on-whom-is-sunshine  is 
going  to  get  off.” 

And  another  one  got  off'  to  look.  When  he  got  near  [he  said]:  “Now 
the  chief  Supernatural-puflin-on-the-watei“  is  going  to  get  off.”  He 
w-as  also  ashamed  and  went  back. 

And  another  got  oft'.  He  (the  shaman)  .said  to  him:  “Now  the  chief 
Hawk-with-one-feather-.sticking-out-of-the-water''  is  going  to  get  off.” 
He  looked  at  the  shaman  from  near.  He  had  a costume  like  his  own. 
Then  he  al.so  w'ent  back. 

Still  another  got  oft'.  Wlien  he,  too,  got  near  [the  shaman  said]: 
“Now  the  chief  Wearing-clouds-around-his-neck‘ is  going  to  get  oft'.” 
And  he,  too,  went  back. 

And  another  got  oft'.  When  he  came  near  [the  shaman  said]:  “Now 
the  chief  Supernatural-being.^ with-the-big-eA’es  is  going  to  get  oft.” 
He  remembered  that  he  had  been  thus.’ 

And  yet  another  got  oft'.  When  he,  too,  came  near  the  door  [the 
shaman  said]:  “Now  the  chief  Supernatural-being-hdng-on-his-back- 
in-the-canoe  is  going  to  get  oft.” 

Then  he  got  on  again,  and  the  oldest  got  oft'  to  look.  When  he  came 
near  [the  shaman  .said]:  “Now  the  chief  who  owns  the  canoe,  Supor- 
natural-being-half-of-whose-words-are-raven,  is  going  to  get  oft.” 

'^’’hen  the  eldest  brother  said:  “ Truly,  we  have  become  supernatui'al 
beiiij^.  Now,  brothers,  arrange  yourselves  in  the  canoe.”  Then  they 
took  on  board  some  boys  who  were  playing  about  the  town.  The}’ 
put  them  in  a crack  in  the  bottom  of  the  canoe.  And  they  pulled  up 
grass  growing  at  one  end  of  the  town  for  nests.  They  arranged  it 
around  themselves  where  the}'  sat. 
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kintqa'-idjalas  gien  sqeux.uii'  sqla'iTo  1a  sqlagi'ns  dA'nat  la  qaL.  gas. 
Gien  V sg.oa'na  e'sm  thl'ng.a  ta-ig.aL.'naL.gAS.  Gie/nhao  1’  kitgl'da- 


x.itg.a'awan  wAiisu'ga. 

L’  gTda'lgifig.o  qa'odi  la'na  g.ag.odi'a  gii  gaodja'o  xegA'ndia  g.A'nstA 
1a  Lilqa'idxag. oas.  Gii  iiAfi  .sg.ag.adia'si.  Kll'wa-i  g.estA  qlatgi 
xAii  g.og.a'adaga  }gidju'usg.adia'.s.  Gie'nhao  xe'tgu  1a  kung.a'ogil- 
g.wasi  gien  iiAn  sqe'wagas  qea'fig.atlalsi.  G.aii  1’  a'xAiiag.ela'-i  e.u 
“ l-lAk"  iLlga'-i  qat!alsa'-o  I'djm  Sg.a'na-kitg.adju'gms.”  Gie'nhao  1a 
l!  kilg.e'idaxa'sLai}'a's  gien  silgia'n  xaii  1’  qaL. 'gas. 

Gien  gu'stA  lii'na  e'sin  qihg.atla'lAsi.  G.An  1’  a'xAnag.ela'-i  l.u 
“I'ldga-i  qatlA'lsa-o  I'djin  Skiil'mskun-xe'lA.”  Gien  gudA'h  1’ qe'xai- 
yas.  L’  g.o'lg.aixe'las.  Gien  1a  l!  kilg.e'daxasLa's  gien  1’  stltn.'gas. 

Gien  gu'stA  la'na  e'siii  qea'ngatlAhsi'nAsi.  La  e'sin  g.Aii  a'xAiia- 
g.ela'-i  L.u  I'sin  nAfi  sg.a'gas  I'sin  liAu  si'wus  La  gu'dAfiAs  HaIc" 
e'Llga-i  qaat!a'lsa-o  e'djm  Sg.a'na-sa'uL.ina-A'ndjugins.”  Gien  la  esi'fi 
stA  stilsg.fi'sa. 

Gien  gu'stA  la'na  e'sin  qatla'las.  I'sm  ganii'xAii  l!  si'wusi  ‘"HAk“ 
I'Llga-i  qatlA'lsAn  Sg.a'na-x.a'-iaA'ndjugins.” 

Gien  i'sin  iiAu  {jea'ngatla'lAsi.  G.aii  1’  a'xAnag.ela'-i  L.u  “ H.Ak“ 
i'Llga-i  qatlA'Lsa-o  e'djin  Sg.ilna-qoxAii-a'ndjugius.”  Gien  la  esi'n  l! 
kilg.e'idaxiisLa's  gien  1’  stilL.'gas. 

Gien  I'sih  iiAfi  qatla'Us.  La  e'siii  gafia'xAn  l!  suuda'si  “ Ha1v“ 
I'Llga-i  qatlA'Isa-o  i'djiii  Skia'mskun-tla'odjugins.”  Gien  a'xAii  iiAii 
sg.a'gas  la  qe'iiiAs.  Lgu  gl'iiA  la  gia'gms  ganii'fi  gl'iiA  g.e'ida  la 
gifi'gihAS.  Gien  la  e'siii  stilx.'gas. 

Gien  i'siiie'siii  iiAii  qatlA'ls.  La  e'siii  g.An  a'xAiiag.ela'-i  L.u 
“ HaL"  I'Llga-i  qatlA'lsa-o  I'djAii  Yen-xe'lgiii.”  Gien  la  e'sin 
stilx.'gas. 

Gien  i'sin  iiAii  qatla'Lvs.  G.An  1’  ii'xAiiag.ela'-i  L.u  “ HAk“  I'Llga-i 
qatla'lsa-o  e'djAii  Sg.a'na  sqa'sg.etgins.”  L.u  Lgu  1’  I'djas  g.An  1a 
gutskida'ii  wAiisu'ga. 

Gien  i'siiie'siii  nAii  qatla'las.  La  e'siii  kliwa'-i  g.An  a'xAnag.ela‘'-i 
L.u  “HAk"»i'Llgad  qatla'lsa-o  e'djiii  Sg.a'na-ta'-ig.aL.i'ngins.” 

Gien  1’  qaL. 'gas  gien  iiAii  klwai'yas  e'siii  qea'iig.atlAlsi.  G.An  1’ 
a'xAnag.ela'-i  l.u  “H.Ak“  I'Llga-i  Lua'-i  dag.a'si  qatlA'lgAnqasag.a'-o 
e'djiii  Sg.  a'na-kil- 1 le'd j i -j^a'l Agins.  ” 

Gie'nhao  1’  klwai'Ag.a  liAn  si'wus  “Ya'nhao  IlI  sg.a'nag.wag.ea'l- 
Ag.An.  Hak"  stA,  agA'ii  1a  L'g.olg.a-ga'-isLug.o.”  Gien  Inaga'-i  g.ei  l 
g.axa'  nil'iiAsi  1a  iL.g.oa'si.  Lua'-i  sLli'iia  Luda'lAsi  g.a  1a  da'sgitg.oasi. 
Gien  Inaga'-i  gia'ogi  qlAii  ItA'lg.a  g.An  1a  klL.'g.oas.  Lg.et  P tclixa'n- 
g.oas  g.ei  g.ado'xalg.aii  1a  l1  ta'-ilgAldag.oasi. 
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I hen  they  stiirted  round  tlie  west  coast.  When  the  one  who  had 
a pole  slipped  his  liands  along  it,  its  surface  became  red.  He  alone 
pushed  the  c'anoe  along  with  his  staff. 

As  they  floated  along,  when  they  found  any  feathers  floating  about, 
they  put  them  into  a small  bo.x.  If  they  found  flicker  feathers  float- 
ing about,  they  were  particular!}’  pleased  and  kept  them. 

Then  they  came  to  a town.  A woman  went  about  crying  near  it. 
I hey  took  her  in  with  them.  When  this  woman’s  husband  came  from 
flslung  with  a net  [he  thought]  some  man  had  his  arms  around  his 
wife.  Then  he  put  burning  coals  on  the  arms  about  her.  But  it  was 
his  M ife  who  got  up  crying.*  It  was  she  who  was  going  about  crying, 
whom  they  took  in.  “ ’ 

'rhen  they  made  a crack  in  the  bottom  of  the  canoe  for  her  and  put 
her  hand  into  it,  Avhereupon  it  ceased  paining  her.  They  made  her 
their  sister.  They  placed  her  aboye  the  bailing  hole. 

Thmi  they  came  in  front  of  Kaisun.  And  the  woman  at  the  head 
of  Djn,  Fine-weather-woman,'  came  to  them.  [She  said]:  “ Come  near, 
my  brothers,  while  1 giye  you  directions.  The  eldest  brother  in  the 
middle  will  own  the  canoe.  His  name  shall  be  ‘ Supernatural-being- 
half-of-whose-words-are-Bayen.”®  Part  of  the  canoe  shall  be  Eagle; 
part  of  it  shall  be  Kayen.  Part  of  the  dancing  hats  shall  be  black; 
part  of  them  shall  be  white.  The  next  one’s  name  shall  be  ‘ Super- 
natural-being-with-the-big-eyes.’  The  one  next  to  him  will  be  called 
‘Hawk-hole.’  The  next  one  will  be  called  ‘ Supernatural- being-on- 
whom-the-day light-rests.’  Ihe  next  one  will  be  called  ‘Supernat- 
ural-being-on-the-water-on-whom-is-sunshine.’  The  next  one  will  be 
called  ‘Puflin-putting-his-head-out-of-the-water.’  The  next  will  be 
called  ‘ Wearing-clouds-around-his-neck.’  The  next  will  be  called 
‘ Supernatural-being-lying-on-his-back-in-tbe-canoe.’  The  next  will 
be  called  ‘ Supernatural-being-who-keeps-the-bow-olf.’  He  will  giye 
orders.  ^V  hereyer  you  giye  people  supernatural  power  he  will  push 
the  canoe.  And  the  next  younger  brother  will  be  called  ‘ Hawk-with- 
one-feather-sticking-out-of-the- water.’  And  the  sister  sitting  in  the 
stern  will  be  called  ‘ Supernatural-woman-who-does-the-bailing.’  Now, 
brothers,  set  youi’selyes  in  the  canoe.  Paddle  to  Sta'ngwai.“  It  is 
he  who  paints  up  those  who  are  going  to  be  supernatural  beings.  He 
will  paint  you  up.  Dance  four  short  nights  in  5mur  canoe.  Then  you 
will  be  finished.”  That  was  how  she  spoke  of  four  }’ears. 

Immediately,  he  (Sta'ngwai)  dressed  them  up.  He  dressed  them 
up  with  dancing  hats,  dancing  skirts,  and  pufBns’-beak  rattles.  He 
pulled  a skin  of  cloud  round  the  outside  of  the  canoe.  He  arranged 
them  inside  of  it.  Where  they  sat  he  arranged  their  nests.  All  was 
finished. 

This  is  the  end. 
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Gie'nhiio  daosgua'  gut  1a  gfdax.itg.a'wafi  wAnsu'ga.  Sqla'iio  la 
.sqlagia'nAs  gut  1a  idiya'-i  L.u  tlsVskli-qlAl  sg.e'da  l!a  la  sqla'giuAs, 
La  sg.u'nxAuhao  t!ask!ia'-i  at  Lua'-i  kitglda'lAsi. 

L’  gida'lgiiig.oas  gut  tla'g.un  ga-itla'ogindii'las  glen  g.o'da  klu'dala 
Ia  I'stag.ii'was  g.ei  1a  I'stag.o'gAuAS.  Qang.ji'sg.a  sg.a'ltclit  tla'ag.un 
ga-it!a'oginda'lA.s  glen  la  I'stagAfiAS. 

(lien  la'na  g.a'g.odia  g.A'nstA  1a  gIda'lL!xag.a'wa.s.  L’  La'g.ei 
HAM  djii'ada  sg.a'-ilqil'g.ofiAs.  Gie'nhao  qladA'n  1a  la  qaL.'dag.was. 
A'hao  iiAfi  dja'ada  Lii'lg.a  wa  stA  a'xada-in  1’  isg.il' was  i..u  1’  dja'g.a 
tlA'Igi  iiAu  I'Jina  Lx.ifi'ndies.  L.Q'hao  g.otx.a'l  da'djag.a  tla'lg.a  1a 
la  LLu'ldaiyas.  L’  djiVag.a  i.!a  klA'figinan  g.atu'tdai3fas.  Hao  a 
sg.a'-ilgwaii  qla'dAii  1a  qaL.'dag.awan  wAnsu'ga. 

Gie'nhao  i.ua'-i  sLi'iia  la  g.Aii  1a  kidag.wa'si  gien  g.a  1’  sLla-i  la 
dadji'.sgitg.wa'si,  gien  Lan  la'g.a  st.'eiga'n  WAnsu'ga.  La  la 
dja'asidag.e'iig.was.  Qa'tAuxAla'-i  sI'Ag.a  1a  la  g.e'iMag.oas. 

(^a'-isun  xe'tgu  Ia  ga-i'sLiJaxfi'g.aawan  WAnsu'ga.  Gien  Dju 
(la'.sg.a  dji'na  Lla-djat  la  g.A'nstA  qa'Llxasg.as.  “ Ha'lgwa 
dag.aig.a'iia  lialA'  da'lAn  dl  kingugA'ndA  Ya'kug.a  k!wai'3’a-i  g.ets 
hao  i,ua'-i  dag.a'.sa.  Sg.a'na-kil-t!e'dji-ya'lagins  liA'nhao  1’  kig.a'.sga. 
i.ua'-i  tle'dji^  g.o'da-gi-x.ia'nqa.sah.  L’  tle'dji  esi'n  xoeg.a'gAsga. 
Gjilklia-i  tledji  -Ig.il'iqaasan;  1’ Inag. wa'-i  e'.sih  g.ada'sga.  Lagu'stA 
uAil^  qaa.s  Sg.aqui-.s-qa'.sg.etgu  liAii  kiAg.a'.sga.  Lagu'stA  iiau  (jaas 
t‘si'n^  Skia'inskun-xe'lA  lun  klAg.a'sga.  Lagu'stA  iiAh  qaas  esi'n 
Sg.a  tia-sa  nL.na-Aiidju'glns  liAii  klAg.a'sga.  Lagu'stA  uau  qaas  esi'n 
Sg.a  na-x.a  -iya-Aiidju'gins  liAn  klAg.a'sga.  La'gustA  iiaII  qaas  esi'n 
(^oxA'ii-A'iidjugins  hAii  klAg.a'sga.  Lagu'stA  lun  qaas  e'.sin  Yan-xe'l- 
pn  hAn  klAg.a'sga.  Lagfi'stA  uaiT  qaas  esi'n  Sg.a'na-ta'-ig.aL.i'ngms 
hAn  klAg.a'sga.  Lagu'stA  iiAfi  qaas  e'.sth  Sg.a'na-kitg.adju'gins 
lAn  klAg.il  .sga.  La  hao  Lua  -i  g.a  ki-lliA'ndaa.sah.  Lgu  dalA'n 
sg  aklui'sux.idie's  gien  wa  gui  1a  kitgl'sLga'nsga.  Wai'giSn  lagfi'stA 
dag.ona-i  g.eidA's  e'sin  Skia'niskun-t.'a'odjugnis  hAn  klAg.a'so-a 
Gien_clia'a.sa-i  tla'nax.ua  g.e'idAS  e'sm  Sg.il'na-djat-x.u'dagins  hln 
UAg  a sga.  Ha-ida'g.a-ig.a'flaagA'n  U L'g.olg.a-ga'-i.sLg.o.  Sta'ngwai 
'L  “ La'hao  .sg.a'na-qeda's  agA'n  li'ngas  gien  o-i 

dalA'n  gi  ging.atga'sga.  G.al  gits  stA'nsih  Ja 
x.ia  gnigwAii.  Hao  i.  daL'n  g.e'ilgl-ga'-isLasas  I'dji.”  Ta'da 
StA  nsinhao  Ia  kig.adai'yan  wAnsQ'ga. 

Gana'xAuhao  Ia  la  L'g.olg.asi.  Dji'lk!ia-i  at  gAndtc!%.a'giga-i 
q!a-ix.itAg.anwa-i  Ia  Lg.otg.asi.  Lua'-i  g.A'lg.ado  yan-qiAl  Ia 
.Ung„,g.,dr.'asi  Qatrag.„  .U  U L'g.otgY-gf.-iau.Y  .g-t  "l 

tc.Lxa  HAS  g ei  lUa  Ig.ag.ei  Ia  L'g.otg.as.  A'hao  g.eitglga'g.Ani. 

Hao  Lan  1’  or.e'ida.  & & b 
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Compare  with  this  the  conclusion  of  the  story  of  The-supernatural-being-who- 
went-nake<l  ami  a story  in  the  Masset  series  (Memoirs  of  the  Jesup  North  I’acific 
Expedition,  1905,  volume  5,  part  1,  page  213).  It  tells  the  origin  of  certain  super- 
natural beings  who  were  supposed  to  speak  through  shamans,  how  they  received 
their  names,  etc.  The  headdresses  here  referred  to  are  the  elaborate  structures  with 
carved  wooden  fronts,  sea-lion  bristles  around  the  tops,  and  rows  of  weasel  skins 
down  the  backs.  Things  thrown  into  the  fire  were  supposed  to  go  to  the  land  of 
souls,  hence  the  idea  of  sending  men  thither  in  that  way  is  perfectly  natural. 

'This  is  said  to  have  been  the  Pillar,  a rock  on  the  north  coast  of  Graham  island 
(Ilaida  name,  l^g.adfi'djiwas) . 

The  skiiPmsm  or  skia'mskun.  See  A-slender-one-who-wtui-given-away,  note  I. 
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■■’The  one  witli  a blue  hole  in  his  heart  made  by  the  wren.  The  Haida  supposed 
the  heart  to  be  situated  just  under  the  breastbone. 

* Probably  the  one  who  had  carved  their  paddle. 

^The  one  in  whose  hair  they  had  tied  the  hawk  feather. 

® Probably  he  who  held  out  his  blanket  on  top  of  the  house. 

’’  Referring  to  the  time  when  he  had  been  put  into  the  fire. 

® Her  husband  mistook  her  own  hands,  which  she  held  clasped  about  herself,  for 
those  of  some  man. 

"Dju  is  a stream  near  Kaisun,  prominent  in  the  myths.  Fine-weather-woman’.s 
story  is  told  in  Mow  Shining-heavens  caused  himself  to  be  born. 

'“His  name  is  explained  in  the  next  sentence. 

" An  island  lying  a short  distance  south  of  Kaisun. 
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TcItS  QA-'lDJlT 
[Tolfl  by  Richiird  of  the  MuUlle-Glti'ns] 

Boiivor’s  store  of  food  wtis  plentiful.  While  he  was  away  hunting 
Porcupine  stole  his  food.  But  instead  of  going  awa\"  he  sat  there. 
Then  Beaver  came  and  asked  him:  “Did  3'ou  eat  1113^  food?”  vVnd  [he 
said]:  “No,  indeed;  how  can  the  food  of  supernatural  beings  bettiken? 
You  have  supernatural  power  and  I have  supernatural  power.”*  He 
told  him  he  had  stolen  his  food.  Then  they  started  to  tight. 

Beaver  was  going  to  seize  him  with  his  teeth,  but  when  he  threw 
hiin.self  at  his  face  the  spines  struck  him.  After  he  had  fought  him 
for  a wliile  Beaver  went  to  the  place  where  his  parents  lived.  He 
was  all  covered  with  spines. 

Then  his  father  called  the  people  together.  And  the  Beaver  people 
came  in  a crowd.  Then  they^  went  along  to  tight  him.  And  at  that 
time  he  used  angiy  words  to  them.  Now  the3'  jmshed  down  his  house 
upon  him.  They  seized  him.  Then  they  took  him  to  an  island  lying 
out  at  sea,  upon  which  two  trees  stood. 

And  when  he  was  almost  starved  he  called  upon  the  animals  which 
were  his  friends.'*  He  called  upon  his  father.  He  called  upon  all  of 
his  friends.  It  was  in  vain. 

By  and  by  something  said  to  him:  “Call  upon  Cold-weather.  Call 
upon  North-wind.”'*  He  did  not  understand  what  the  thing  .said  to  him 
[and  it  continued]:  “Sing  North  .songs.  Then  3’ou  will  be  saved.”  .So 
he  began  singing:  “X.une'  qa'sa  x.une',  let  the  sk3’^  clear  altogether, 
hu+n  hu+n  hun  hun.”  After  that  he  sat  on  the  rock  and,  after  he 
had  sung  “X.unisa'+,  let  it  be  cold  weather;  gai3ii'Lisa'+,  let  it  be 
smooth  on  the  water”  for  a while  North  weather  set  in.  The  wind 
accompan3’ing  it  was  strong.  Then  he  began  to  sing  for  smooth 
water.  And,  when  it  became  smooth,  the  surface  of  the  sea  froze. 
When  the  ice  became  thick  his  friends  came  and  got  him.  But  he  was 
not  able  to  walk. 

Now  after  he  had  been  taken  into  the  house  of  his  parents  his  father 
called  all  the  Forest  people.  And  he  gave  them  food.  In  the  hou.se 
thev  asked  him  why  they'  (the  beavers)  did  this  to  him.  And  he  .said 
they'  did  it  to  him  because  he  ate  Beaver’s  food.  Then  the  Porcupine 
people  started  to  war  with  the  Beaver  people.  But  they'  did  not 
defeat  the  Beaver  people.  After  they'  had  fought  for  a while  they 
stopped. 

After  that,  while  they  were  gathering  food,  they  seized  Beaver. 
The  porcupines  did.  They  were  always  plotting  against  him.  Then 
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Tc!in  qa'-idjit 


Tcliii  gata'g.ahao  qofi'nan  wAnsu'ga.  Gie'nhao  stA  1a  giaatga'-isi 
sila'-ig.ahao  lil'g.a  A'oda  gataga'-i  la'g.a  1a  q'oWai'yan  wAnsu'ga. 
Gie'nhao  stA  qa'-idag.aatxAn  gu  1a  qlao-ua'wag.Aiii.  Gie'nhao  Tclin 
qa'Llxas  gien  la  at  gl  1a  kiiina'nag.Ani  “Ala'na-i  dfi  gua  gataga'-i  na'g.a 
i^idai'3’ah.”  Gien  “Ga'oano,  Li'rigua  iJ  sg.a'nag.was  gata'ga  l!  I'sdah. 
DAfi  sg. a' nag. wag. a wai'gien  dl  e'sifi  sg.il'nag.wag.a.”  La'g.a  1a 
qloldii'n  1a  la  su'udas.  Gie'nhao  la  g.An  1a  g.ax.iltAx.idil'n  WAnsu'ga. 

(jie'nhao  TcIiii  1’  qlox.i'tg.aLlxas  gien  gui  ag.A'n  1a  qiada's  gien  1’ 
xA'nat  I'ma-i  tlatsgTdii'nan  WAnsu'ga.  La  1a  I'sdadi  qa'odi  TclTiia'-i 
3'a'g.alAu  naxii'uAsi  g.a  u qa'idag.Ani.  Gie'nhao  gAin  Lgu  Lla  la'g.a 


Tnia-i  ga  og.AiiAsi. 


Gie'nhao  1’  g.o'ng.a  la  g.A'nstA  Itgidai'j^an  WAnsu'ga.  Gie'nhao 
Tclius  xa'-idAg.a-i  slvlulg.c'ils.  Gie'nhao  Lv  l!  da'ox. idag.An.  Gie'n- 
hao ga'-in.u  I'sifi  ki'lAh  1a  da'g.Andaasi.  Gie'nhao  1a  gui  la'g.a  na'ga-i 
1a  gui  id  dadjit!Aldai'3^ag.Aui.  Gie'nhao  1a  l!  gldjigi'ldas.  Gie'nhao 
qia'da  iiAfi  gwai'ya  gu  qa'-it  stin  glxa'na  g.a  1a  l!  q!a-isLsg.ai'yag.An. 

Gie'nhao  gu  1’  L.'tc!idala'-i  l.u  la  at  giil'g.oan  qe'g.awas  gl  1a  kiii'- 
gafix.idfi'g.An.  G.o'ng.an  gl  1a  kiil'gan.  Lgusl'in  wa'L.uxAn  gl  1a 
kiil'gah.  G.ado'  la  g.e'tsgi  qa'odihao  liAn  gl'iiA  1’  sudai'yag.Aii  “Dja 
tfi'da  gi  hv  kiii'gan.  X.a'g.og.a  gi  h\  kiii'gan.”  Hau  gl'nA  1’  su'udas 
gAin  1a  gudA'ng.AUAS.  “X.a'oga  sg.ala'hg.a  ga  1a  su  gie'nhao  dAfi 
(lagiVnsga.”  Gie'nhao  1a  gi  1a  kitga'wag.Aii  | ; | : “X.une'-f-:  | <ia'sa 
x.une'+:  [ dax.ilnAnag.askl'g.a  hu+n  hu+n  hun  hun.”  Ga'-istA 
t!odja'-i  1a  qia'osi  gien  | : “X.unisa'+:  | | : tadag.ehl'-f- : | | :gaiya'- 
Lisil'+:  I I :L.a-i  hi-|-:  | I’  su  qa'odihao  Qla'gAil-tadax.idai'yan  WAn- 
su'ga. Ta'djiwa-i  dA'nat  g.a'tg.03'u'AnAsi.  Gie'nhao  L.ai'ya-i  I'sin  1a 
su'dax.idai'yan  wAnsil'ga.  Gie'nhao  1’  L.a-ig.ea'las  atguL.u'  g.Ti'i- 
3^awa-i  qlxl  qatsg.ai'yan  wAnsfi'ga.  QA'lg.a-i  gana'g.ela-i  L.u'hao  1’ 
Ita'x.ui  P da'oL!xasg.ai3'ag.An.  La  nla  qa'g.ona-i  g.ado'  g.e'tski- 
X.  idag.An. 

Gie'nhao  P ya'g.alAfi  naxa'nAS  g.ei  1a  l!  isdAg.a'-i  L.fi  P g.o'ng.a 
Lklie'ns  xii'-idAg.a-i  gldii'wan  WAnsu'ga.  Gie'nhao  1a  ga  ta'das. 
Na'-ig.ahao  gi'iiA  g.aga'n  1a  l!  isdag.a'-i  gi  la  at  l!  kiil'nanag.An. 
Gie'nhao  Tclin  gata'ga  1a  ta'gas  g.aga'n  1a  l!  isdai'yan  P sa'wag.Aii. 
Gie'nhao  Tcliiis  xa'-idAg.a-i  at  A'oda  xii'-idAg.a-i  gut  I'sdax.ida'g.An. 
Gie  nhao  Tclin  gAm  l!  Lla'+g.anag.An.  Gie'nhao  gu  l!  I'sda  qa'-fodi 
Lan  gu  l!  g.eiWai'yag.An. 

Ga  -istAhao  gata'  gi  l!  liA'lxa  qa'odihao  Tclih  id  gldjig. ildai'3'ag.An. 
A'oda  1a  isdai'yag.An.  La  g.a  id  Lgutgia'nag.Aii.  L.u'hao 
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the}'  took  him  up  upon  a tall  tree.  And  after  he  had  been  there  a 
while  he  began  eating  the  tree  from  the  top.  He  finally  got  down  and 
went  away.  He  eould  not  climb  trees. 

Telia  is  the  llaida  word  for  beaver,  but  I do  not  know-  tlie  meaning  of  qa'-idjit. 
Tliis  probably  was  originally  a Tlingit  story. 


'These  words  are  spoken  ironically. 
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(ljlfi+  gui  1a  l!  q!a-isLlai'yag.Aii.  Gie'nhao  gu  1’  is  qa'odi  qa'-ida-i 
qa'dji  gu'stA  1a  tax.idai'yag.An.  Gie'nhao  1’  g.e'tg.atLlxatlAhs  gien 
la  esi'n  qa'-idag.An.  L’  stlala'ng.alg.a'uan  wAusu'ga. 

Hao  Laii  1’  g.e'ida. 


■■‘The  word  “friends”  here,  as  in  most  places  where  it  occurs  in  this  set  of  myths, 
refers  to  clan  friendship. 

^ North  Avas  a definite  personality.  Compare  the  story  of  T;.AguadiEna. 
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TmK  (URL  AVHO  FED  A RAVEN 
[Told  by  Wl'niiLs.  chief  of  the  .Seaward  GUl'n.s] 

Her  father  came  in  from  fi.shing.  Then  her  mother  cut  up  tlie  li.sh, 
and  she  tore  up  the  liv^er  tind  fat  of  the  halibut  and  j^ave  it  to  a raven. 
Aftei  .she  had  done  tliis  for  some  time  .spring  came,  tind  they  Avere 
hungi’A'.  Then  the}'  began  to  get  things  that  Avere  exposed  jit  Ioav 
tide.' 

One  time  the  raA'en  .sat  in  front  of  her  and  made  motions  as  if  it 
Avere  eating  something.  Then  she  Avent  to  it.  Chitons  were  piled  up 
there.  She  picked  them  up  and  gave  them  to  hei'  uncles’  Avives. 
And  next  da}’  she  agiiin  Avent  after  things  that  Avere  exposed  at  Ioav 
tide  and  gav'e  the  things  to  one  to  whom  she  had  not  gi\’en  them 
before.  The  raven  had  begun  helping  her  in  return  for  AA'hat  she  had 
done. 

After  that  they  Avent  out  with  her  again.  She  found  the  tail  of  a 
spring  salmon.  She  took  that  t<2  the  lujuse  also.  'Phe  ])ieces  liocamc 
larger  and  larger  each  time  until  Hnally  she  found  a Avhole  one.  Then 
she  Avent  again  for  things  that  were  expo.sed  at  low  tide.  She  found 
a porpoise’s  tail.  She  came  in  after  linding  it.  During  all  that  time 
she  gave  food  to  her  uncles’  Avives. 

One  day  she  AA'as  coming  in  after  getting  things  Avith  them.  vVs  she 
Avas  walking  along  last  in  the  trait  in  front  of  Toav  hill  tAvo  good- 
looking  men  came  to  her.  One  came  up  on  each  side  of  her,  and  they 
took  her  home  Avith  them.  TluAy  came  to  a toAvn  and  led  her  into  the 
hou.se  of  the  town  chief. 

After  she  had  stayed  thei'e  a Avhile  she  heard  them  say:  “The 
one  hunting  for  things  at  North  cape''  stays  aAvay  a long  time.” 
She  understood  their  language  plainly.  After  some  time  had  passed 
they  said:  “He  is  coming.  Noav  he  comes  along,  turning  OA’er  at 
intei'A'als.”  She  Avent  out  with  them  to  look  at  him.  “He  comes 
Avalking,”  they  said.  Still  the  raven  came  flying.  It  turned  around 
as  it  came.  They  call  it  “taking  a basket  oft'  one’s  back.”  In  that 
Ava}7^  it  communicated  neAvs  every  noAv  and  then.  It  came  in  and  said: 
“I  cut  up  a Avhale  which  had  floated  ashore  at  North  cape.” 

Then  the  town  chief  said:  “ GiA'e  the  Avoman  you  brought  food 
in  exchange  for  the  help  she  gave  you.”  At  once  all  of  the  toAvn 
people  gave  her  food.  They  gathered  for  food  halibuts’  tails  and 
heads  and  berries.  They  gave  these  to  the  Avoman. 
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Xo'YA  of  NAN  D.TA'aDA  G.a'xA  CM'dAX. IDa'O. AN 


Gieii  diio-.iilii'-ig'.a  I'lsifi  e!  wii'ng.asi 


1a 


isaa'.s. 


Xo-iga'-i 


L’  xa'tg.a  xao-i'ntc!ns.  Gie'nhao  1’  a'og.a  taqIa'dA.s  gion  xagwa'-i 
Lgwul  at  g.a'-iasi  g.ei  1a  dA'nnaiiA'nasi  gif'n  xd'-iga-i  gT  1a  gl'dagafiafi 
wAiisu'gAn.  Hah  1’  wa'gAfi  qa'odihao  qleiiL.g.a'g.ada'-i  l.u  l! 
qlodii'laiT  wAnsu'ga.  Gie'nhao  l!  wa'nx.idan  WAnsu'ga. 

Gien  xo-iga'-i  1’  ku'ng.AstA  qlii'wosi'  gien  gl'iiA  sqasala'ngAnasi. 
Gio'iihao  g.a  1a  qfi'gasi.  Gu  t!a  Ig.awa'dies.  Gie'nhao  la  xa'x.idc.si 
gien  qiin  dja'g.alAfi  gl  1a  isda'si 
gien  nAfi  gl  1a  ga  I'sdag.a-i  ga'was  g 
xA'ngiaii  1a  gi  klAnx.idai'yan  wAnsu'gAfi. 

Gien  I'sin  la  at  1a  wa'ng.ag.as.  Tlag.u'n  Igia'da  1a  (je'xas.  Ga-i 
e'ain  nagi  la  isda'si.  Ga-i  e'sin  WA  gi  g.asgklA'ndixAn  1’  L.'sgug.eils. 
Gien  I'sifi  1’  wa'ng.aias.  Sqol  Igia'da  e'sifi  1a  (je'xas.  La  (jc'xatelusi. 
Kliii't  ((a'g.alAfi  dja'g.alAfi  gl  1a  i.sdagA'fiasi. 

Gien  gaatxA'n  i.!a  at  1a  wa'ng.atelT'wus.  'I'ao  xe'tg.a  klifi  kida's 
gut  1a  g.odAx.ua'  r qa'giagAha'-i  l.u  la  g.A'nstA  ga  Ili'ndjida  ha'na 
stih  gAiida'lLlxas.  Gie'nhao  gutlg.A'stA  1a  gi  l!  g.\'n.sgits  gien  (jladA'h 
1a  l!  qa-idai'3"an  WAnsu'gAfi.  Gien  la'na  g.a'g.odia  g..v'nstA  l! 
gAiidii'lLl.xas  gien  iiAfi  lil'na  aog.a'gas  na'-ig.ei  1a  l!  g.A'lqatc.'as. 

Gien  gu  1a  isugwa'fi  qa'odi  liAu  l!  sT'wus  1a  gu'dAiiAs,  ”Q!aku'n  g.a 
uAu  sing.a'g.agAn  gao.sg.oa'nAuga.”  Da'-ixAii  l!  kil  1a  gu'dAnA.s. 


G.c'di  qa'o+di,  “P  qii'gAh,”  l!  sI'wils,  “llak“  klia'n  1a  qagi'tx.is- 
g.A'idag. Afidalga.”  Gien  Lla  atxAii  1a  gi  1a  anagoa'ng.agoa'g.as. 
‘‘L’ qagiagAiu'n”  l!  .sfi'Avas.  I'Ia  xo'ja  x.ida'las.  AgA'n  1a  gA'hal- 
dagAfida'las.  “ Xeng.A'lsLa’’  h.A'nhaoL!  kI'g.adag.\ngAn.  Gl'alo'.ala'n 
hao  1a  g.AlsLgA'ndaalan  WAnsu'ga.  L’  qatc!ai'3'as  gien  liAii  P .si'wus, 
“Qlaku'n  gu  kungAn  \ qleitL'.sLgAii.” 

Gie  nhao  Inaga'-i  g.a  uau  e'Llxagidagasi  hAn  sii'wan  WAnsu'gAfi 
Is  Ah  djil'ada  dalA'n  I'stAgAii  dalA'h  gi  qlA'ngAugin  gl  1a  xA'hgiah 
gi'dag.ao.”  Gien  gana'xAn  Inaga'-i  xa'-id.Ag.a-i  wa'L.uxAii  1a  gi  gata' 
i.sdii  si.  Xii  gu  Ikia'da  qadji'l  xo'3ui  ta'ga  at  g.an  i,!  ta'ga  ga'-ihao  l! 
tii  na  1 sin  WAnsu'ga.  Ga'-ihao  uau  dj'a'das  gT  l!  gl'dai yah  WAnsu'ga. 

L.  !a  at  1a  wa'ng.ai3"as  gu'hao  P gaosg.oa'nanah  wAiisu'ga.  L’  xa'tg.a 
gAm  Lgui  P ta-ig.aga'-i  g.An  u'nsAtgii'nan  WAnsu'ga.  Sihg.A'lg.ada 
xadA  h nag.a  q!e-u'  gi  Lg.ao  su'ug.a  Lv  q!a'o-ulai'3'ah  WAnsu'ga.  Gien 
qa  g.alAfi  gl  gataga'-i  Lv  isda'asi.  Tle'dji  at  Lv  giii'dag.awan  svAnsu'gAh. 
feqa  og.ahao  P xii'tg.a  I'rJxagidag.ea'lah  wAnsu'gAh. 
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At  the  time  when  she  went  with  them  for  things  tliiit  were  expo.sed 
at  low  tide  she  was  lost  for  a long  time.  Her  father  did  not  know 
where  she  was.  One  day  she  [was  foundj  sitting  in  front  of  her 
father’s  house  in  the  morning  surrounded  by  the  food.  Then  she 
gave  food  to  her  uncles.  She  gave  them  a jiart.  By  trading  with  the 
rest  her  father  became  a rich  man. 

After  that  she  told  her  father  what  she  had  heard  at  the  Raven  town: 
“ bather,  a black  whale  lies  at  House  point,®  they  say.  He  who  went 
hunting  cut  it  all  up.  You  would  better  go  to  it,  father.”  Then  he 
went  thither.  In  truth,  a whale  lay  there.  Not  one  part  of  it  was 
gone.  Only  a little  had  been  taken  off  the  upper  side  of  it.  d'hen 
they  began  cutting  it  up. 

After  he  had  cut  up  the  whole  upper  part  of  it  he  was  tired  out. 
Th6n  he  made  a little  house  of  driftwood  and  steamed  himself.  He 
became  stronger.  Next  he  went  away  and  told  the  town  people  al)out 
it.  Then  all  the  town  people  went  out  and  cut  it  up.  That  time  they 
finished  it. 

This  is  all. 
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Gio'nhao  xo'ya  laiia'y.a  gu  ki'lgu  1a  gnda'nag.An  xaclA'u  gi  Ia 
nTdja'nag.Aii.  lla'da-i,  Na-iku'n  gu  hao  kun  L.g.d'diafi  WAiisfi'ga. 
Nam  si'ng.ag.aiya'g.Aii  hao  1'  ([leitLSLai'yag.Aii.  G.a  la  qa'-it,  ha'da-i.” 
Gio'nhao  g.a  1a  qa'-idafi  wAiisu'gAii.  Yan  kuna'-i  wa  gu  L.'g.odiasi. 
Gaiu  1’  D'gusi  wa  stA  ga'o-ug.AnAs.  L’  u'na  gl'iiA  sg.ii'nxAn  sqasqla'- 
xMiiiAuagAs.  GicVnhao  1a  la  q!a'-itx.idafi  WAusu'ga. 

Gien  T u'na  1a  qla-itL.'sLas  gion  1’  g.ix'xag.ils.  Glen  gu  1a  qas- 
qla'gidasi  gien  g.a  agA'n  1a  sihi'ng.alAfie.si.  L’  dagwl'g.asuis.  Gien 
stA  1a  qa'-idesi  giC'ii  Inagfi'-i  xa'-idAg.a-i  gT  lag.A'nstA  1a  sfi'wan  wAn.su'- 
gAii.  GiC'ii  Inaga'-i  xa'-idAg.a-i  wa'n.uxAu  1’  qle'itg.aasi.  Ga-iL.u'hao 
1a  l!  ha'-iludayafi  wAnsu'gAfi. 

Hao  Lan  1’  g.e'ida. 

Some  refer  to  this  story  for  tlie  origin  of  the  Raven  erest. 


'Tliat  is,  clams,  mussels,  chitons,  etc. 

“North  cape  (Qlaku'n)  is  the  name  by  which  this  cape  was  supposed  to  be  known 
to  the  supernatural  beings.  By  human  beings  it  was  called  Hou.se  point  (Na-iku'n), 
j)robably  from  the  town  that  once  stood  there. 
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SoUXm  NG-OAM»LIN(i-STI(’KS 
[Tolil  hy  Tom  SleveiiH,  chief  of  TIiose-hom-iit-Hoiise-point] 

Olio  wlioso  fatli(‘r  wiis  a chief  made  gainblinir  sticks.  And  one  day 
ho  sent  out  his  father’s  slave  to  call  any  one  who  inio'ht  clioose  to 
j^iiinhle.  [he  shoutodj.'  He  did  the  same  tiling  every  day. 

One  mornino-  some  one  spread  out  gamliling  sticks.  Only  his  hands 
were  visible.  The  upper  psirt  of  him  was  enveloiied  in  clouds.  And 
he  (the  chief's  son)  came  and  sat  o])])osite  him.  After  they  had  talked 
aliout  whiit  property  they  would  st!d<e  they  betfan  ffamblino-  to<>'ether 
and  he  lost.  Afterward  he  stsiked  more.  lie  continued  to  lose  until 
he  lost  all  of  his  father  s pi'operty.  d'hen  he  lost  the  skives,  and  when 
those  were  all  gone  he  stakcfl  the  leai-  row  of  the  town.  That,  too, 
went.  And  [he  staked]  the  next  row.  Tluit,  too,  was  lost.  There 
were  live  rows  of  houses  in  his  fath(M''s  town.  And  iigain  he  wageri'd 
a row.  That  was  also  lost.  He  lost  all  five  rows  of  the  town.  Then 
he  staked  his  fiithei',  mother,  iind  sisters.  And  they  wei’e  lost. 

The  people  immediately  made  i'(>ady  their  canoes  and  got  on  board. 
It  was  fogg\’.  Then  they  went  off,  and  after  a while  the  yoices  of  the 
crowd  became  lost  in  the  distance.^ 

And  after  he  had  gone  about  in  the  town  for  a while  he  began  to  push 
along  with  a pole  a cedar  beam  owned  by  his  father,  and  he  got  it 
down  to  the  water.’’  Then  he  used  his  giimbling-stick  bag  for  a pillow, 
put  on  his  marten-skin  blanket,  and  lay  down  upon  it. 

Now  hefloated  about.  Many  nights  passed  over  him.  Duringall  that 
time  it  was  calm  weather.  By  and  by  something  said  to  him:  “'i'our 
powerful  grandfather  asks  you  to  come  in.”  He  looked  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  sound.  Nothing  was  to  be  seen.  He  saw  onl}’’  the  ripples 
where  it  had  gone  down.  He  was  floating  against  a two-headed  kelp. 

Then  he  again  covered  his  fiice.  and  something  spoke  to  him  as 
before.  Now  he  looked  through  the  eyeholes  in  his  marten-skin 
blanket.  After  he  had  looked  for  a while  toward  the  place  whence 
the  voice  proceeded  a grebe’s*  beak  came  out  and  [the  bird  said]  sit 
the  same  time:  “Your  powerful  grandfather  asks  you  to  come  in.” 

Then  he  took  his  gambling-stick  biig,  grasped  the  kelp  head,  and 
went  down  on  it.  It  was  a two-headed  house  pole  on  which  he  started 
down.  He  saw  it  when  he  passed  into  the  water. 

When  he  stood  in  front  of  the  house  his  grandfather  invited  him 
inside:  “Come  in,  grandchild.  I have  nows,  grandson,  that  you  came 
floating  about  in  search  of  me  as  soon  as  3'ou  had  lost  3'oui‘  father's 
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SOUNUING-G  AMBLING-STICKS 

Nam  g.o'fig.ii  eiJxagidri'hao  si'nhao  la  L'g.olg.ak!usLai'.yan  wAnsu'ga. 
GiSn  gaatxA'n  g.o'ng.afi  qlolg.a'og.a  1a  tagiml'ng.agoA'da.  “ Ilu+” 
Sing.aE.a'ii  skliiL'-l  gaila'fi  1a  .su'ugAfiasi. 

GaatxA'n  gfiiA  taq5'kljuulas.  Sida-i  sg.un  qea'ngagasi.  Sa'giii  1’ 
ya'nafiux.ia'nwa.s.  Gien  la  xA'nhig.a  1a  qlfi'g.oidxas.  GliiAgl'iiAga 
gutg.A'ii  I'sis  wa'sg.oga-i  l!  ki'lg.olg.a  qa'odi  gu'tgi  l!  wa'x. idles,  gien 
1a  l!  tcII'gAs.  GiC'!!  g.o'L.ag.a  I'sifi  1a  wa'gas.  La  id  ttdl'di  qa'odiliao 
g.ofig.a'fig.a  ginagl'iiagaga-i  Lv  tell'daL.g.agAs.  Gien  q!oig.awa'-i 
g.ei  I'sin  ga  .sqfi'dax.i'dAsi  gii'ii  ga-i  e'sifi  ha-ilua'-i  L.u  dTdAx.u'stA  ga 
g.a'g.eidas  g.e'istA  1a  ga  wa'sg.oa.s.  Ga-i  I'stn  qa-ilha'-ilusi.  Gien 
gfi'.stA  ga  g.ag.odai'asi.  Ga-i  I'siiT  qa'-itsi.  L’  g.o'ng.a  lanfi'g.a 
gii'tg.a  staLe'ildaivan  wAnsu'ga.  L.g.a  I'siii  Lv  ga  g.ii'g.odasi.  Ga-i 
e'sifi  qa'-ilsi.  (lien  Inaga'-i  staLe'ilxAii  1a  tcHda'asi.  Gien  g.o'ng.aii 
at  a'lifi  at  dja'asin  Lv  wa'sg.oas.  Gien  ga-i  I'sifi  qa'-iisi. 

Gaiia'xAnhao  Lu  id  dag.aga'nas  gl  id  Ldlgaldas  gien  gu'g.a  l!  qasil'- 
gias.  Yil'iiAiiagAn  wAnsu'ga.  Vdai'gien  daidsdayyasi  gien  ki'}giilq!a-i- 
dalsg.ag.A'ndixAii  kilga'o-usg.asi. 

Gien  Inaga'-i  gu  la  qa'+g.ongwan  qa'odi  1’  g.o'ng.a  tc!u  dii'g.agas 
1a  kitx.uiu'nsg.as  giiMi  1a  la  g.e'tg.atsg.adas.  Gien  sin-qa'oda-i  A'ng.a 
1a  ttdila'dag.eilsi  giCni  klu'x.u  Lv  tlalgfi'l's  gien  1’  ta'-iL.gas. 

(litMi  L ga-iga'glgwa'-f-nas.  (i.oi  Lv  gi  g.a'JdjugAfigwa'nas.  Klia'J 
Lv  gi  L.a'-iyas.  Qa'odi  gi'iiA  L sfi'udas  “ LYvn  tei'ng.a  qd'niga-i  dAn 
qa'tcIi-xA'lga.”  Gl  1a  qe'xaLlxai^aisi.  Gaiii  gl'iiA  gut  qlatg.a'g.AfiAS. 
SiiA'lg.a  sg.u'nxAti  Lv  qe'ifiasi.  Lijea'ina  qa'dji  sg.asti'n  Ig.et  1’ ga-i- 
g.a'dAsgifi. 

GiC'ii  i'sin  tcag.A'n  1’  A'nskides  gien  i'sin  gafifi'n  gl'iiA  1’  su-iidas. 
Gien  k!u.x.ua'-i  XA'iie  g.e'istA  Lv  ([inqlo'IdaLlxasi.  Ga'gu  sfl'wasi  }ui'si 
Lv  qindiAg.A'ndixAii  jad’xddada  klu'da  klA'tdjiLixaga'-i  atguL.Q'  “ Dah 
tei'ng.a  ((d'niga-i  d.vn  qa'tcIixAlga.” 

Gie'nbao  sin-qa'oda-i  gi  A'fig.a  Lv  xa'g.atsi  giCui  }qea'niaga-i  qa'dji  Lv 
gldjig.T'ldasi  gien  gu  1a  ijii'gias.  Gia'g.An  qa'dji  stiii  gut  Lv  qa'x.iatlAls. 
G.a}uiwa'-i  g.ei  P ga'og.ai^’a-i  L.il'hao  Lv  qea'iian  wAnsu'gAu. 

Na-i  q!e-u'gi  Lv  gia'xaidxaga'-i  l.u  P tei'ng.a  P qii'djixals.  “Qa'tcli 
Lv  tiakli'ng.a.  G.d'iig.an  lanfi'g.a  da  telidag.a'sLa  atxA'n  dl  goa'di . 
ag^v'n  da  ga'-igix. idas  dx'ilat  Idiina'gAii,  tiakli'ng.a.”  (iiiui  Lv  qatcla'si 
gien  Lv  la  ga  ta'das.  A'liao  Lg.a  P qa'-isalafi  WAnsu'ga  g.d'fig.afi  lanil'g.a 
1a  tcli'dag.asi.aiyes  sta  a. 
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town.’’  Then  he  entered,  and  he  gave  him  foud.  He  had  fa.sted  ever 
since  he  lost  his  father’s  town  in  gambling. 

And  when  he  was  full  [the  man]  .said  to  him:  “Break  oft'  a bunch  of 
gambling-stick  wood  for  me  which  [you  will  find]  at  a corner  outside.” 
He  went  out  to  it  and  bi-oke  .some  jiicces  oft'  a bunch  of  .sin.''’  Then  he 
sent  him  to  get  something  else,  and  he  broke  oft  yew  wood.  He  also 
refused  that.  Then  he  said  to  him:  “A  bunch  of  it  is  by  that  corner.” 
.\nd  after  he  had  taken  all  sorts  of  sticks,  he  broke  .some  limbs 
from  a bunch  of  Kaven's-berry  bushes®  and  lianded  them  to  him,  and 
he  .said:  “That  is  it.”  Then  [the  man]  made  it  into  gambling  sticks, 
and  when  he  had  finished  them  he  touched  two  with  coals.  He  put  the 
figure  of  a sea  otter  on  one  and  he  put  the  figure  of  a young  sea  otter 
on  the  other.  'Phen  he  had  designs  made  on  five  large  clam  shells. 
'Phey  had  figures  of  cumulus  clouds.  And  he  had  five  inats  woven  for 
him.  He  had  the.se  made  for  him  to  stake. 

He  then  .said  to  him:  “ I will  let  you  float  away  from  here.  When 
one  night  has  passed  you  will  be  in  front  of  the  town,  and  you  will 
go  to  the  front  of  the  town  and  sit  tliei'e,  ivady  to  gamble  with  the  one 
who^  won  your  property.”  And  he  also  gave  him  tobacco  .seeds. 

hen  j'ou  begin  to  gamble,  put  the  .stick  that  has  the  figure  of  a sea 
ottei  upon  3’oui‘  right  shouldei’.  Put  the  one  that  has  the  figure  of  a 
young  .sea  otter  upon  the  left  shoulder.  Divide  the  tobacco  seeds 
ccpiall3'  Hinong  those  who  come  and  sit  on  both  sides  of  vou  to  watch 
3’ou.  They  might  .sa3^  that  you  do  not  play  fair,  but  the  tobacco 
seeds  are  so  sweet  that  they  will  not  .say  it.” 

When  he  had  fini.shed  giving  him  directions  he  brought  out  a small 
box,  and  he  ojiened  succe.ssively  five  boxes  that  were  one  inside  of 
another.  Then  from  the  innermost  one  he  brought  out  a hawk  feather, 
put  it  into  the  corner  of  [the  chief’s  son’.s]  eve,  and  turned  it  round. 
And  when  he  pulled  it  out,  it  was  full  of  blood,  d’hen  he  squeezed 
this  oft,  washed  it,  and  pushed  it  in  again.  After  he  had  done  the 
thing  again  it  was  clean,  and  he  did  the  .same  thing  to  the  one  on  the 
other  side.^  And  when  that  had  al.so  become  clean  he  put  it  also  into 
his  mouth.  Thence  he  pulled  out  dead  lice  that  he  had  eaten.  He 
pulled  them  out  stuck  to  the  hawk  feather.  His  eyes  had  become  full 
of  blood  from  .seeing  his  sister’s  bloody  heel.  That  was  why  he  lost. 

And  he  again  gave  him  directions:  “When  3'ou  gaml)le  with  him 
pick  up  the  ])ile  that  has  the  longest  smoke,  and  when  3’ou  have  almost 
lost  pick  up  the  one  that  has  short  smoke.” 

He  did  .so.  ^\'hen  the  man  was  opposite  he  took  the.  one  with  the 
long  smoke.  During  all  that  time  he  lost.  After  they  had  almost 
beaten  him  he  took  the  pile  with  the  light  smoke.  He  took  the  djil.’ 
At  the  time  when  he  mi.ssed  one  of  his  father’s  slaves  laughed  at 
him.  “Hi  hi  hi  hi  hi,  Sounding-gambling-sticks  is  beginning  to  lo.se 
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Gien  1’  ugl'ga-i  l.u  hAii  Lv  la  su'udas  “HaU'  kungida'-ig.a  kitl 
sinqloMju'gAn  gu'stA  digi  ga  taxa'L.”  Gien  g.a  1a  qa'x.iilsi  gien  sin 
gn  qloklja'wasi  g.e'istA  1a  ga  gl'xaLas.  Gien  gl^nA  adii'asi  1a  la 

daogoA'das  gien  Jg.et  esi'il  1a  tlaxa'L.as.  Gien  ga-i  gi  i'siii  la'g.a  1a 

goa'was.  Gien  liAn  1a  la  sfi'udas  “Akungida'-ig.a  hao  1’  qlokljfi'gani.” 

Gien  gl'nA  Ikliil'na  wa'L.nxAn  Lv  I'sdaiya'-i  L.n  knngida'-ig.a  xo'ya- 
g.a'ng.alg.a-i  qloMja'was  g.e'istA  1a  ga  gIxa'Las  gien  Lv  gi  Lv  xa'sLtclas. 
Gii'ii  ‘‘Ga-i  I'sin”  Lv  gi  Lv  si'wus.  Gien  la'g.a  si'ng.Aii  1a  L'g.otg.asi 
gien  la'g.a  Lv  g.eitgl'daga'-i  L.u  la'g.a  ga  sqla'stin  1a  x.utx.u'ldas.  La 
la  qo-da'g.anadas  gien  iiAu  Lv  sqetsg.adja'o  dfi'g.Afiadas.  Gien  sqa'ola-i 
g.ane'it  la  g.An  1a  qlaLvnda'asi.  Qwe'g.ao  dag.Afifi'gasl.  Gien  Igus 
glLe'it  I'sin  la  g.Aii  la  xa'-idas.  Wa'sg.oag.a  g.A'nhao  la  g.An  1a 
\va'dai3'afi  vvAnsti'ga. 

Gien  Laii  Lv  la  su'udas  “A'sistA  dAii  t ga-ig.a'gix.idagin.  DAn  gi 
g.fd  sg.oa'nsin  g.e'it  gien  Inaga'-i  xe'tgu  dAu  ga-ig.a'sgit  gien  dAn  iiAfi 
tcIiga'gAii  gl  Inaga'-i  qlaxa'g.a  da  t!aq!oJtc!a'og.aL!xasan.”  Gien 
gnl-nia'Jga-i  e'siH  1a  gi  Lv  I'sdas.  “Da  si'ndax.it  waigie'iiA  iiAii  qo- 
dfi'g.anaS  sg.o'Lvgi  sqalA'figu  dasqla'sgidAu.  SiA'iiagi  I'sin  iiAii  sqet- 
sg.adja'o da'g.afias  dasqlii'sgidAn.  Gien  gu'ttg.AStA  dan  gi  'ga-g.et- 
gada'na  dAfi  g.An  sindag.o'dAfia  xe'H  g.ei  Ja  gu'lg.aga-i  gutg.a'atg.a 
I'sdafi.  Gien  da  isdi'gutgana  g.A'nstA  saog.e'iga.  Gula'-i  ma'iga-i 
xa'olg.ada  gien  gAin  g.A'nstA  Lv  su'ug.Afig.oasAn.” 

La  la  ki'ngugAfig.e'ilglga'-i  L.u  g.o'da  x.A'tdju  1a  tcli'sLsg.as  gien  1a 
la  dAngu'sLALeilas.  Gien  siJi'ng.eistA  skiil'niskun  tia'g.un  g.ada'  1a 
tia'ostas  gien  1’  xA'i'ia  ku'ng.ei  1a  gl'dax.idAs  gien  g.a  1a  Ig.a'-ilgalasi. 
Gien  Lv  dAiitla'osdaiyasi  gien  g.a'-iya  tla'odjiwAsi.  Gien  gut  Lv 
siJLa'si  gien  Lv  L.i'nasi  gien  I'siH  wa  g.ei  la'g.a  Lv  gltcla'si.  Gien  i'sin 
vvAgana'xAn  g.e'idasi  giCui  sku'nxag.itsi  gien  XA'ntag.a  lana'  e'sin  gana'n 
la  g.a  Lv  i'sdas.  Gien  la  e'sin  skii'nxag.ela'-i  l.u  1’  xe'lAg.ci  i'sin  Lv 
gl'dax.idAsi.  Ga-i  g.e'istA  esi'n  tl.vni  1a  qlotla'oganas  g.a'lAnodA. 
Skiil'inskuna-i  tiag.u'n  gi  tcla'tskidesi  wa  dA'iiat  Lv  dAntla'ostasi.  L’ 
dja'sg.a  st!agwa'-i  g.a-iya'gas  Lv  qea'nas  hao  1’  XA'ne  g.a-i  at  stlaxog.a'- 
gan  wAiisu'ga.  G.aga'nhao  Lv  l!  tclix.ida'g.aiii. 

Gien  liAn  i'sin  Lv  la  kinguga'nag.Aii.  “La  gi  da  wa'aLlxa  gie'iiA 
iiAn  g.aiyawa'-i  djins  djintgoa'nan  gie'iiA  dAil  ga  Lsti'nda  gie'nA  iiAn 
g.ii'3'awa.i  kluA'nstcligun.” 

A si  gana  xAii  la  wa'gasi.  L’  XA'ntag.a  lii'na  i'sdisg.aias  gien  iiAn 
g.a^’awa  -i  djins  1a  djiidgoil'iias.  Kliil't  Lv  g.aL.a'gas.  La  ga 
Lstindawa'-i  l.u  iiAn  g,ayawa'-i  Ita'iiAiis  1a  tclI'igAS.  Djila'-i  1a 
tell'gAsi. 

L’  g.aL.o'dias  L.u'liao  1’  g.o'ng.a  qlotg.a'wag.alAn  sg.oa'na  la  g.An 
klApi'n  WAiisu'ga.  “Hi  hi  hi  hi  hi  Sinxe'gAno  sqa'oala-i  i'sin  1a 
tch'dax.idian.  Lgudja'-i  i'sin  Lv  tclldax.idia'n.”  A'hao  L klg.fi'n  1a 
gwfi'lAn  wAiisu'us  i'dji. 
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his  dam  shells  also.  He  is  also  beginning:  to  lose  his  mats.”  At  this 
time  he  discovered  his  name,  the}’  say. 

Then  he  handled  the  gambling  sticks,  and  the  stick  on  his  right 
shoulder  i)ulled  out  his  djil.*  And  the  tobacco  was  too  sweet  for  those 
watching  him  on  either  side  who  saw  it  to  tell. 

So  fhis  opponent]  missed,  and  when  he  had  finished  the  counts  ten 
points  l emained  to  him.  They  then  again  talked  about  what  property 
they  should  stake.  He  staked  both  the  clam  shells  and  the  mats,  after 
which  his  opponent  handled  the  sticks.  Then  he  picked  out  the  one 
with  tine  smoke  first.  He  picked  the  djil.  Now  he  handled  them  in 
turn,  and  when  he  pulled  the  cedar  bark  apart  he  handed  it  to  the  stick 
with  th(^  ligure  of  a young  sea  otter  on  it,  which  pulh'd  out  the  djil. 
He  missed  again.  He  was  again  left  with  ten  points. 

Then  they  again  talk(;d  about  what  they  should  stake.  When  that 
was  ari'anged,  his  opponent  handled  the  sticks,  and  he  again  chose  the 
pile  with  tine  smoke.  Again,  he  picked  the  djil.  And  when  he  had 
again  got  through  shutlling  the  sticks  and  pulling  them  apart  he  pre- 
sented them  to  tlu!  stick  on  the  right  side,  which  pulled  out  his  djil. 
'I'hat  also  made  ten  counts  for  him. 

'I'hen  he  tried  to  win  back  the  people  of  his  father’s  town.  He  won 
the  live  towns.  And  after  those  Avere  all  rewon,  and  he  had  won  his 
mother,  his  sister,  and  his  father,  they  started  home.  He  won  them 
l)ack  from  Great-moviug-cloud’s  son,  who  had  won  them  from  him. 
This  was  the  son  of  the  one  who  owns  the  dog  salmon,  thev  say.° 

This  is  the  end. 

This  is  related  as  having  taken  place  at  tlie  Ninstints  town  of  SUndagwa-i,  which 
wa.s  on  the  southwest  coast  of  Moresby  Island. 

'See  the  story  of  .Supernatural-heing-who-went-naked,  note  2. 

"Passing  over  to  their  new  owner. 

"According  to  another  man  it  was  the  cedar  screen  in  his  father’s  house,  which 
cuts  off  a retiring  room. 

'Compare  the  story  of  Raven  traveling,  page  111. 

"My  interpreter  called  this  hirch,  hut  the  identification  is  rather  uncertain.  The 
hirch  is  not  found  on  the  Queen  Charlotte  islands. 
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Gien  la  e'sin  isdl'gAs  gien  djila'-i  sg.o'lagi  la'na  gi  Ifi'g.a  djila'-i  1a 
dAilsqlasta'si.  Gien  gutlg.A'stA  la  g.An  ga  sindag.o'dAuaga.s  la  ga 
qe'inAsi  g.A'nstA  saog.e'ig.a  gula'-i  xa'olg.atsi. 

Gien  1’  xaL.g.a'das  gien  te!iwa'-i  1a  gl'gas  gien  sila'-ig.ei  1a  gui 
La'al.s.  Gien  I'sin  gwii'sgaoga-i  1’  ki'lg.oig.a.si.  Sqa'oala-i  at  Igudja'-i 
dA'flat  xAn  1a  wasg.oa'si.  Gien  g-eiigiga'-i  l.u  1’  xA'niag.a  l! 
isdl'gus.  Gien  nag.astAgii'fixAn  iiAn  g.ai^Tiwa'-i  Ita'iiAiis  1a  tclT'sg.a. 
Djila'-i  1a  tc!l.  Gien  la  e'sifi  isdi's  gien  Ia  L(iA'n.slutgTga-i  l.u  iiAfi 
sqetsg.adja'o  dfi'g.anas  gT  1a  dak.'o'djiisi  gien  djila'-i  1a  dA'nsq.'astas. 
Gien  I'sin  1’  xaL.ga'dAs.  I'.siii  1a  gui  Ea'al. 

Gien  I'siii  \va'sg.oga-i  kilg.olg.a'si.  , G.eilgl'ga-i  l.u  i'sifi  1’  xA'filaga 
l!  I'sdl  gien  i'sifi  iiAfi  g.aiyawa'-i  Ita'+nAiis  1a  tell'gAS.  Djila'-i 
i'sifi  1a  tell,  (xien  i'sifi  1a  d!  (lA'nskitgl'ga-i  l.u  sg.o'lAgi  la'na  gi  1a 
daqo'djiL  gien  djila'-i  Ifi'g.a  1a  dA'fisqIastasi.  (Ja-i  i'.sifi  1a  gui  La'ulsi. 

Gien  g.o'fig.afi  lana'g.a  xa'-idAg.a-i  i'.sifi  1a  dji'nlgoafiAs.  Lnaga'-i 
staLe'il  1a  tc!is.  Gien  iJg.aga'-i  l.u  a-u'n  at  dja'a.sifi  at  g.o'fig.afi  1a 
te!i'sgina-i  L.u  l!  qasagai'yafi  vvAusu'ga.  “ Qwe'ig.aqons ’’  gl'tg.a 
hao  I’  tcMx.ida'shao  1a  tcliskiii'nafi  wAiisu'ga.  Sqa'gi  iiAfi  da'g.as 
gi'tg.a  hao  Tdja'fi  wAiisu'ga. 
llao  Lan  1’  g.e'ida. 


“Not  identified. 

’In  this  game  a buncli  of  sticks  was  covered  with  fine  cedar  l>ark,  divided  into 
two  or  tliree  smaller  bundles,  and  laid  before  the  opponent.  The  latter  then  had  to 
guess  in  whiidi  was  a certain  stick,  usually  left  almost  undecorated,  called  the  djil. 
As  often  as  he  failed  he  kejjt  on  uj)  to  ten,  which  constituted  the  game.  When  the 
second  nian  handled  the  sticks  the  first  guessed  ten  times  plus  the  number  of  times 
his  antagonist  had  previously  missed. 

“The  two  sticks  with  designs  were  alive  and  pulled  out  the  djil  so  that  it  could  not 
be  pointed  out  by  an  opponent. 

"He  was  also  said  to  live  in  a place  within  sight  of  the  Land  of  Souls  and,  when  a 
gamhler  died,  he  came  over  to  gamble  with  him,  staking  dog  salmon  against  souls. 
If  he  were  successful,  there  would  be  many  deaths;  if  the  gambler  won,  there  would 
he  a great  run  of  dog  salmon. 
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TcIaawu'nk!* 

[Told  by  Jimmy  Sterling  of  the  StA'stius  family] 

After  the  parents  of  a certain  child,  whicli  wa.s  in  the  cradle,  had 
<ione  about  for  a while  with  him  the}'  hinded  to  get  mussels.  There 
they  forgot  about  him.  And  they  started  away.  When  they  had 
gone  some  distance  from  him  they  remembered  him.  They  came  back 
toward  him.  Wlien  they  came  near  they  heard  .some  one  singing  for 
him.  Crows  sat  above  him  in  flocks.  And  when  the}'  got  ofi'  to  get 
him  he  acted  in  the  cradle  like  a shaman.  They  took  him  aboard. 
Then  his  ])arents  came  to  the  town  with  him. 

After  some  time  had  passed  and  he  had  grown  to  be  a boy  people 
began  to  die  otf  on  account  of  him.  Hut  his  elder  brothers  and  his 
uncles  were  numerous.  Ilis  uncles’  wives  did  not  love  him.  f)nly  the 
wife  of  the  youngest  gave  him  food.  His  old  grandmother  was  the 
only  one  who  looked  after  him.  After  they  had  lieen  in  the  town  for 
a while,  and  his  friends  were  entirely  gone,  he  and  his  grandmother 
made  a house  out  of  old  cedar  bark  by  a creek  flowing  down  near  the 
town.  And  he  went  there  with  his  grandmother  to  live. 

Afterward  he  went  to  the  town,  and  the  wife  of  his  youngest  uncle 
gave  him  food.  When  he  grew  old  enough  he  hunted  liirds.  All  the 
time  they  lived  there  his  grandmother  got  food  for  him.  And  he  also 
made  a bow  for  himself.  He  continually  hunted  birds.  He  continu- 
ally whittled. 

After  he  had  hunted  birds  for  a while  he  saw  a heron  sitting  with  a 
broken  beak.  He  told  his  grandmother  about  it.  And  bis  grand- 
mother .said  to  him:  “ When  you  again  see  it  sharpen  its  bill.  When 
))eople  sharpen  its  bill  it  helps  them,  they  say.’”  When  he  again  .saw 
it  he  sharpened  its  bill.  And  after  he  started  away  and  had  gone 
.some  distance  it  .said  to  him:  “1  will  help  you,  grandchild.’' 

After  that  his  grandmother  began  to  teach  him  how  to  make  dead- 
falls.® And  then  he  began  to  set  them  at  the  head  of  the  creek  for 
black  bears.  They  ceased  to  see  him  at  the  town.  Sometimes  he  went 
to  the  town,  received  food  from  his  younge.st  uncle’s  wife  alone,  and 
started  ofi'  with  it.  They  refused  to  have  him  at  the  town.  There 
was  no  house  into  which  he  could  go.  His  younge.st  uncle’s  wife 
gave  him  food  because  they  refused  to  have  him.  He  kept  going 
there. 

After  he  had  set  deadfalls  for  a while  one  fell  on  a black  bear. 
He  carried  it  to  the  house.  He  did  not  waste  the  smallest  bit  of 
its  fat.  He  smoked  it  and  ate  it.  At  this  time  they  began  to  live 
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Nam  g'.tl'xa  g.agwii'fikliaL.das  hao  a'og.alAfi  wa  clA'nat  tclTdii'l  qa'ocli- 
liao  1a  dA'nat  g.Al  gi  1a  qfi'gaskitg.awas.  Guha'o  1a  gi  1a  q!a'-iskit- 
g.awan  wAiisu'ga.  Gien  1a  stA  1a  Lfiqa'-itg.oas.  Lg.ot  1’  g.e'tg.at- 
g.a\va'-i  E.u  la  g.ei  1a  gfitg.atg.oa'sgin.  La  gni  1a  stT'lg.oas. 
La  g.AM  1’  fi'xAna-g.e'lg.awa'-i  l.u  la  g.An  l!  su'dies  1a  gudA'ng.oas. 
Klii'ldjida  1a  si'g.a  tia'tg.odies.  Gien  1a  la  da'otlAlg.awa'-i  L.il 
g.ag.wa'nklia-i  g.a  1a  gu  ga  qa'wadies.  Gien  1a  la  qa'g.aE.g.oas. 
Gien  Inaga'-i  gu  V ysVg.alAn  1a  dA'nat  isg.oa'si. 

Ga'-istA  g.iVg.et  qa'+odi  1’  L.a'g.ag.ea'lga-i  L.fi  la  g.a  ga  ga'gu 
x.idag.An.  L’  klwai'g.alAii  at  P qii'g.alAn  e!a  (joa'nag.An.  La  qa'g.a 
djii'g.alAM  gAin  la  g.a  klu'gagAngfi'nag.An.  NaH  da'og.aiiAs  dja'g.a 
.w.u'nxAn  1a  gi  gldaga'fiag. An.  L’  nil'ng.a  (jla'-iyas  .'ig. u'nxAn  la  g.a 
i.xfi'ndas.  Lnaga'-i  g.a  1a  I'sg.o  ((a'odihao  la  gA  ga'gudjilT'ga-i  L.u 
nfi'nAn  dA'iiat  lnaga'-i  qlo'lga  iiAfi  g.A'iiL.a  koa''dAgai'e.si  djt'ngi  ga'lda 
na  1a  Lg.o'lg.ag.awag.Aii.  Gien  g.a  na'iiAu  dA'iiat  1a  niig.e'ksi. 

Ga'-istAhao  lnaga'-i  g.a  1a  qii'-itsi  giCui  P qa'g.a  dja'g.a  daog.Aiia'gas 
1a  gi  gi'dagfifiag.An.  L’  xeti't  tcli'nlg.oang.ai^ag.ela'-i  L.u  a.  Gu  1a 
nfixa'ng.oasi  kliil'lliao  P na'ng.a  1a  xeJl'wanga'nagin.  Gien  la  e'sifi 
Ig.et  qlenA'ii  L'g.olg.aiya.s.  L’  xeti't  tcli'nJgoangl+gAnA.s.  L’ 
la'oatglgAs. 

o o 

L’  xeti't  tclinlg.oa'figAfi  qa'+odihao  Ig.o  klu'da  gwfi'ngalA  qi'nqlao- 
awag.An.  ^Gien  nanA'fi  gi  1a  la  su'uda.s.  Gien  liAn  P na'ng.a  P 
.su'udas,  “I'sin  1a  da  qe'ina  gie'iiA  P klu'da  qla'L.an.  Hakloa'ng.etsi 
klu'da  l!  qaLa'.si  gien  lIa  gi  qlA'ngAu  WAnsu'ga.”  Gafia'xAn  I'sitT  1a 
la  qeil'nga-i  l.u  P klu'da  la'g.a  1a  qaL.ai'yag.Aii.  Gien  1a  .stA  1a 
qa'-idiiga-i  l.O  Lg.et  1a  stA  P g.etg.ada'-i  l.u  1a  la  sadai'yiig.An  “Dau 
gi  1 qlA'ngasga,  tlakli'ng.a.” 

Gien  ga'-istA  P na'ng.a  sqa'ba  P sqa'tgadax.idag.Aii.  Gie'nhao 
g.A'tiL.a-i  (|as  g.ei  tan  gi  1a  .sqfi'hadAx.ida'g.An.  i,an  lnaga'-i  gu  1a 
l1  ([inx. ida'g.ani.  Gia'atg.axAn  lnaga'-i  g.a  1a  qa'-idAsi  giCui  P qa'g.a 
dja'g.a  daog.ana'ga.s  ,sg. un  1a  gi  gl'das  gien  dA'iiat  Lv  qii'-idAnAs. 
Lnaga'-i  gu  Lga-i  gu  1a  gi  gwa'uganagAni.  Gaiu  Lgu  g.ei  P g.ettine' 
go'g.anasi.  La  gi  l!  gwa'uglla'gas.  G.aga'na  P qa'g.a  da'og.AnAS 
dja'g.a  1a  gi  gl'dagAiiA.s.  Ga'gi  hao  1a  edjana'g.Aii. 

L’  .sqii'badagAfi  qa'odihao  tan  la  g.a  ga  kliidii'g.An.  La  la 
qla-UgalA'nLlxaiyag.Aii.  Gaiu  P g.fi-i  klA'tdju  xAn  1a  dii'iig.AnAS. 
La  g.a  1a  qla-ix.i'lg.adasi  gien  I'.siii  la'g.a  1a  tii'g.was.  Hao  l1  P 
djia  lag.ilLtl'gAng.a'vvag.An.  L’  dii'guiag.ei.s  klia'lhao  .sqfi'ba-i  wa  gi 
1a  (^a  sgidaiyiig.  Ani.  Hao  i'.sin  P daoda'gangas  gien  I'siii  iiAii  1a  tia'gan 
WAnsu'ga.  La  e'sui  g.a-i  x.A'tdju  xAii  gAin  1a  daiiga'nagin.  .Gien 
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wt‘11  for  tlie  first  As  ho,  l)ecaino  stronger  ho  increasod  tho  iiuin- 

bor  of  his  deadfalls.  Now  he  ayaiii  wont  to  <ifot  [boars],  and  ho  killed 
another.  lie  did  not  waste  the  smallest  piece  of  the  fat  of  that  other 
one.  .Vnd  they  also  eidarwed  (In'  hon.se.  He  smoked  the  meat  in 
it.  I le  al.so  put  meat  into  boxes  |to  keep  it].  Now  he  began  [regularly] 
to  get  bears.  Kvery  time  he  went  to  look  at  his  deadfalls  bears  lay  in 
them.  'Fhey  lay  in  all  ten  deadfalls,  'riiey  then  made  their  hon.se 
bigger. 

When  it  was  thought  that  th(>y  were  dead  of  starvation  his  young(>st 
uncle's  wife  had  IIhmii  go  to  look,  because  she  thought  that  they  had 
(lied,  instead,  his  hou.se  was  full  of  fat  food.  And  the  one  she  .sent 
to  look  came  back  and  told  her  how  In*  was  situati'd.  'I'Ik'v  then  kept 
it  .secret. 

One  night,  after  they  had  lived  there  for  a while,  his  grandmother, 
having  remained  awake,  thought  that  1hm‘  son  was  acting  like  a shaman. 
She  did  not  ask  her  son  about  it  on  the  morrow.  All  this  time  he  took 
black  bears  from  the  (Uaidfalls.  Anothei'  tiling,  wlnm  his  grandmother 
lay  awake  at  midnight,  her  .son  again  acted  like  a shaman.  At  this 
time  he  stalled  off  with  the  end  [of  an  unsc'cn  rope].  After  .some  tinu' 
had  pa.ss(>d  he  again  acted  like  a shaman  at  midnight.  His  grand- 
mother also  j)erceiv(‘d  that.  During  all  that  time  his  grandmotlu'r  did 
not  (piestion  him.  After  he  had  acted  like  a shaman  for  a while 
Tclaawu'nk!"  uaiiu’d  himself  through  him.  'I'liey  had  forgotten  that 
he  had  acted  like  a shaman  at  tin'  time  when  they  abandoned  him  in 
the  cradle.  It  now'  ha])pened  again.  Now'  d'c!aawu'nk!“  mentioned 
his  name  through  him. 

in  the  morning  his  gi-andmother  (piestioned  him  for  the  first  time. 
His  grandmothei-  then  asked  him:  ‘‘Tell  me.  child,  why  did  one  who.se 
name  the  supernatural  beings  never  jdare  to]  think  ot  nn'iition  his  name 
thi'ough  you?”  Then  he  ('X])lained  to  his  gi'andmother:  “I  began 
dreaming  alxuit  him  at  the  time  when  1 sharia'iied  the  heroiri;;  bill. 
On  account  of  him  it  is  ('a.sy  for  me  to  gather  things.”  d’his  was  the 
ri'ason  why  his  fiiends  were  gone.  When  Tclaawu'nk !“  .sju'aks 
thi'ough  one  his  friends  di(',  they  say. 

His  grandmother  then  made  him  a dancing  skirt  out  of  an  old  mat. 
She  took  otf  the  edge  on  one  side  and  fastened  something  to  it.^  Slu* 
al.so  made  a shaman’s  bone  for  him.  In  the  evening  he  perforim'd 
lik(' a shaman.  His  grandmother  led  the  songs  for  him.  She  sung 
for  him.  Now'  he  began  to  perform  n'gularly.  .Vt  this  time  peo])le 
began  to  come  .secretly  from  the  town  to  look  at  him.  But  he  still 
concealed  their  condition  as  much  as  possible.  They  did  not  know 
how  the  inside  of  his  hou.se  looked. 

At  that  time  food  had  begun  to  give  out  at  the  town.  1 hey  were 
starving  there.  He  then  bc'gan  to  give  food  in  return  to  tlni  wife  ot 
his  youngest  uncle  w'ho  had  given  him  food.  They  came  thus  to  know' 
about  him. 
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iifi'gii-i  o'sin  Ia  Lldag.fi'wag.An.  Ga-i  g.a  1a  q!a-ix.i'lg.adasi.  I'siii  1a 
(lla^-ifigiasi.  A'hao  gl  1a  liA'lxax.idlgawag.Ani.  L’  da'otlagaflgas 
kliiU  sqfibaga'-i  g.a  la'g.a  L.'g.odlx.idag.ani.  Scifi'baga-i  sqlaLa'Al 
g.a  xAii  la'g.a  gA'nlg.oanx.idag.Aii.  Gie'nhao  na'ga-i  I'siii  1a 
yu'Ang.  eiidag.  awa'g.aiii. 

lIl.u'xaii  r gA'ntclig.wan  la  g.Aii  l!  gudA'n,s  L.u  1’  qfi'g.a 
daog.ana'gas  djii'g.a  1’  qea'fig.adai^'^ag.Aii,  P klotu'lg.ag. wan  la  g.Aii 
1a  gfi'dAiis  L.u  A.  llayi'n  la'g.a  iifi'ga-i  klatkla'-i  + dAlagfi'wag.Aii 
gi'na  gia  g.a'-iya  at  a.  GiCMi  uaH  1a  (lea'ng.adaiyag.ani  .stllrdxa'.si 
gien  Lgu  P g.ets  Lv  gi  1a  sudagfi'wag.An.  Waigie'nhao  la'g.a  Lv 
fiolgi'  ndag.  a'  w ag.  an  i . 

GaatxA'ii  P na.xa'ndihao  qa'odihao  g.fd  ya'ku  P nii'ng.a  skiii'+nadies 
L.u  P gl'tg.a  gu  ga  qa'was  Lv  g.finda'nag.An.  IVai'gien  dag.ala'-ig.a 
oAiii  e’Tto-.A'fi  at  yl  l.v  kiii'fiafigafia'g.ani.  Waikliii'ihao  tfi'na-i  Lv  qlfii'- 
loaLvfitrafianifTni.  GaatxA'nhao  I'sin  g.a'lx.  ua  P nfi'ng.a  sk!ia'nadia.s 
L.u  P gl'tg.a  gu  ga  ([fi'wag.An.  A'hao  l!  kun  dA'nat  la  qa'-idag.An. 
G.a'g.ot  ([a'+odihao  I'sifi  g.fil  v'a'ku  L-v  gu  ga  qa'awag.Aii.  Ga-i  I'sin 
P nfi'ng.a  g.fi'ndanag.ani.  WAkliil'lhao  gAUi  tla'klinAn  at  gi  1a  kiii'- 
iiAng.AngafiagTni.  La  gu  ga  ([fi'ilgAu  qa'odihao  Tc!aawu'nk!“  la  g.ei 
klg.fi'n  klwiLlxai'yag.Aii.  Ila'ohao  l ku'ng.ag.agoa'nkll  g.a  Lv  gl  l! 
(1  !a'-  isgidfig.  An  l.  fi  Lv  gu  ga  ([fi'awag.  ail  ( la'-igi  P q !ii'-i.skitg.fi  wag.ani. 
Liao  L g.A'nst.vg.an  qfi'Llxaiyag.ani.  Ilai  a'hao  Tclaawu'nk!"  la  g.ei 
klg.  a'  n k ! wT r. ! x aga i '}•  ag.  A n i . 

SingaL.ana'-i  L.u'hao  Lnaot  P nfi'ng.a  la  gi  kiil'nafiag.ani.  Gie'nhao 
P ntl'ng.a  hah  la  at  kia'nanag.Aii,  I)jfi  hjen  gasi'fihao  gAiii  sg.fi'na 
gut  gutgawfi'g. All  dAil  g.ei  g.a'lx. ua  klg.fi'n  klwI'Llxaudjah.”  Lu'bao 
nfiiLv'n  gi  Lv  gialg.aLv'ndaiyiig. ail  Hao  Ig.o  klu'da  I qlaLla'  atxA'nhao 
Lv  xe'tgu  1 qA'ngax.idAii.  La  g.aga'nhao  gi'na  gl  I hA'lxas  dl  g.An 
L.a'olg.An.’’  G.aga'nhao  la'g.a  ga  gfi'gugag.ani.  Hao  Lgu  Lla'g.ei 
1a  .su'us  gien  Llii'g.a  ga  gagu'gAnAfi  wAiisu'ga  Tclaawu'nk!^  a. 

Gie'nhao  Igfisa'l  g.Aiitelilg.fi'gia  g.Ai;  P nfi'ng.a  la  g.An  L'g.olg.ai}’!!- 
g.AiL  L'  k!la'-i  ku'ng.eistA  Lv  sqfi'x.i.sta.s  gien  g.e'istA  la  g.a  gi'na  1a 
kiiTx.aiyag.ani.  Wai'gien  sg.fi-sku'dji  I'sifi  la  g.An  1a  L'g.oJdaHa'g.ani. 
LHe'dhao  sinx.aia'-i  g.a  Lv  sg.ag.agfi'g.An.  L’  nfi'ng.a  hao  la  g.An 


o-iu'e-I  L.'gigagag.AiL  Gien  la  g.An  1a  sfi'wag.Aii.  A'hao  L sg.ii'g.aga-i 


Lv  i.sku'n.stai3uig.ani.  Lnaga'-i  stA  hao  Ia  l!  qifiqlo'klaLlxaglx.idag.An 
asL.fi'  A.  WAsklie'n  A'ng.a  tfi'lg.a  la  g.etdjug.oa'.si  Lgu  P g.etg.oa's  a. 
Gaui  la'g.a  nagoa'si  g.An  l!  u'n.sAtg.anag.ani. 

Gie'nhao  lnaga'-i  gu  ga  taga'-i  ha'-ilux.idai'yag.ani.  Gie'nhao  gu 
l!  klodii'lag.ani.  Gie'nhao  P qa'g.a  da'og.Ana.s  djfi'g.a  Ia  gi  gl'dagana- 
g.An,  gl'hao  xA'ngian  la  e'sifi  gl'dax.idag.Aii.  A'hao  L Ia  g.ei  l! 
g.alqe'xah'ag.AiL 

Gie'nhao  lnaga'-i  g.a  iiAn  gldii'g.a  .stleg.ia'lag.ani.  Gie'nhao  la  g.An 
l!  sg.aL.'g.ax.idag.An  iiAii  stle'g.ils  g.An  a.  iSiilx.ia's  gien  Lv  g.ada'o 
l!  g.e'tx.idies.  Ga'odjiwa-i  xe'g.iH  Lv  gudA'ns  gien  g.a  Lv  qii'-idag.Ani 
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'i'lien  ii  c‘liief.s  .son  hefiimo  sick  in  tlic  town,  iind  the^'  began  to  get 
slminans  for  him.  In  the  evening  they  began  to  dance  around  him. 
He  who  was  going  to  be  Tc!aawii'nk!“  heard  the  noise  of  the  drum 
and  went  over.  He  tlien  looked  into  the  place  where  they  were  pei-- 
forming.  He  .saw  that  he  could  be  .saved.  The  thing  that  cau-sed  his 
sickness  was  plain  to  his  eyes.  But  tho.se  who  were  performing 
around  him  did  not  see  it.  The}"  were  unable  to  .save  him.  During 
all  that  time  he  was  acting  like  a shaman  in  the  place  where  he  lived. 

After  .some  time  had  pa.ssed  he  sent  his  grandmother.  He  sent  over 
his  grandmother  to  say  that  he  would  tiy  to  cure  the  sick  man,  but 
when  she  repeated  it  (his  words)  to  them  they  thought  he  could  do 
nothing.  They  even  laughed  at  him.  Tho.se  who  had  stolen  a look 
at  him  while  he  acted  like  a shaman  then  told  the  j^eople  about  it. 
'riiey  .said  they  had  better  get  him,  and  they  got  him. 

As  he  was  about  to  start  he  dressed  himself  in  his  own  house. 
He  wore  the  shaman’s  dancing  .skirt  and  the  shaman’s  bone  that  his 
grandmother  had  made  for  him.  He  then  started  thither.  He  came 
through  the  dooi’way  performing  like  a shaman.  Now  he  started  to 
perform  around  the  sick  man.  xVnd  he  .saved  the  sick  man.  At  this 
time  he  ceased  to  try  to  hide  himself.  He  came  to  the  town.  When 
he  was  there  they  began  buying  the  meat  of  him.  And  ho  got  a great 
deal  of  property  in  exchange,  and  the  property  that  he  received  for 
being  called  to  the  sick  was  al.so  much.  At  this  time  he  grew  pros- 
perous. He  l)Ogan  to  provide  in  turn  for  the  one  who  had  given  him 
food.  During  all  this  time  they  employed  him  as  shaman.  The  fame 
of  him  spread  everywhere. 

After  some  time  had  passed  he  saw  that  the  Land-otter  people  were 
coming  to  get  him.  During  all  that  time  he  drank  sea  water.  He 
had  many  nephews.  As  soon  as  he  saw  that  they  were  coming  to  get 
him  he  asked  his  nephews  which  of  them  would  go  with  him.  He 
began  at  once  to  collect  uidne.  He  also  put  blue  hellebore  into  it. 

Before  this,*  whenever  many  shamans  were  gathered  together,  they 
made  fun  of  him.  Afterward,  he  had  his  nephews  sink  him  in  the 
ocean.  They  went  out  to  let  him  down.  And  they  let  him  down. 
They  tied  a rope  to  him,  and  they  floated  above  him  for  a long  space 
of  time.  They  were  right  over  the  deep  place  waiting  for  him  to  jerk 
the  rope.  Bv  and  by,  when  he  jerked  the  rope,  they  pulletl  him  up. 
At  this  time  he  saw  the  bottom  of  the  Tlingits’  island.  He  was  under 
water  there  for  many  nights.  He  saw  of  the  shamans’  houses,  the  one 
that  lay  deepest.  At  this  time  he  came  to  have  more  shamanistic 
power. 

When  he  came  back  from  this  [adventure]  he  saw  that  the  Land- 
otter  people  were  coming  to  get  him.  Thereupon  he  asked  of  his 
nephews  which  one  would  go  with  him.  They  tried  to  get  ahead  of 
one  another.  “ I am  the  one  who  will  go  with  you,”  each  said  to  him. 
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Tc!aawu'nk!Mina'-i  A.  Waigie'nhao  g.ei  1a  qi'iitclaiyag.An  gia'g.a  l! 
gia  g.ada'o  g.e'das  g.ei  a.  Waigie'nhao  V qagA'nda-hna's  la'g.a  1a 
qintclai'yag.Aii.  GT'na  g.aga'ii  1’  stle'gAS  V xAua'g.a  tca'olaiyag.Aii. 
Waigie'n  1a  g.ada'o  g.ets  ga-i  rda  gAni  la'g.a  qing.a'nag.Ani.  L’ 
(lagA'ndag.a-i  g.ada'o  l!  g.etsgai'yag.An.  WAklia'l  u 1’  nawa's  g.a  1a 
.sg.a'g.agl+ga'nagin. 

G.et  qa'odihao  na'iiAfi  g.a  l.\  kilqa'-idag.ani.  Nad  stle'igAs  g.ada'o 
l.v  g.e'tsiinAS  na'iiAn  1a  .su'dag.adaiyag.An.  Gien  gl  1a  nl'djinAsi  gion 
la  g.Aii  l!  na'nagag.Aii.  Hayi'n  la  g.An  l!  kla’g.a'g.Aii.  Gie'nliao  V 
sg.a'ga  L.u  1a  ga  qi'nqloldaganag.An  xa-idg.a'-i  la  g.A'n.stA  sa'wag.Aii. 
Gien  Iiau  xaii  1a  l!  I'.sdagudA'nxalag.Aii.  Gien  1a  l!  L.'x.idag.Aii. 

Gie'nhao  g.a  1a  qa'-itx.idia'si  L.u  na'xAn  agA'fi  1a  L'g.o}g.aL..sLai3ui- 
g.An.  L’  na'ng.a  kA'ndeltl^.agia  at  sg.a-sku'dji  la  g.An  L'g.olg.ai3'ag.  An 
1a  gia'glgag.Aii.  Gie'nhao  g.a  1a  qa'-idag.Aii.  K!lwa'-i  g.ei  XAii  1a  gu 
ga  qa'udaliJxatcIai'yag.An.  Hai  uie'dhao  1a  g.ada'o  l.v  g.etxida'g.Aii. 
Gien  iiau  stIe'gAS  1a  qagA'ndaivag.Aii.  Hao  l agA'fi  1a  g.Algoe'idxa- 
sg.oa'nAifiagAn.  Hao  L Inaga'-i  g.a  1’  g.e'tgadag.An.  A'si  gia'g.a-iya-i 
1a  gi  la'g.a  l!  da'V.ox.idag.ani.  Gien  .sqao  la'g.a  qoa'nag.ani.  Gien 
l!  stle'ga  g.A'nstA  l.v  l!  L.g.a  gfnaga-i  e'sifi  qoa'nag.Aii.  Hao  l 1’ 
g.ia'lag.Aii.  A'hao  l!  xaii  1’  g.il'fiasglda'-i  ga  L.u  1a  gi  iiAfi  gldaga'fi- 
ag.An,  la  e'sifi  xA'figiafi  T (jea'figa-i  la  x.idii'g.An.  WAkliii'lhao  1a  l! 
L.'g.agafiag.Aii.  Lg.e'txAn  1’  kiifia'gag.An. 

G.et  qa'odihao  sLgus  xa'-idAg.a-i  1’  L.'x.iti'ng.asas  l.A  qeii'fiag.Aii. 
Sa'nL.ans  klial  F tafiiiga'fiag.An.  L’  na'tg.alAfi  sk!il'lai3’ag. An.  L.v  l! 
L.'x.iting.oasas  l.v  qea'fi  atxA'nhao  n.Afi  la  at  Idjiga'-i  gi  nii'dalAfi  at  Lv 
kia'nAfigafiag.Aii.  GaatxA'nhao  tcigA'nsgan  1a  xa'xagatax.ida'g.An. 
Gwai'klia  e'sin  g.ei  Lv  Lsdagfi'nag.Ani. 

Ku'ng.a  l!  sg.aglLda'o.s  L.u'hao  la  at  l!  iLV'fix.Isg.alafiag.An. 
Ga'-istahao  na'd.vlAfi  agA'fi  1a  x.I'da-indahuig.Aii.  Gafiii'xAnhao 
1a  la  x.I'da-indai3"ag.an.  Gien  1a  la  x.idag.a'wag..An.  La  la 
thVladag.a'wag.An.  Gie'nhao  dji'ifia  gut  Lv  si'g.a  1a  gil'yifig.a'wag.An. 
Q\vai'3’a-i  1a  d.v'fix.TdASLia'-i  klia'og.a  Lg.aidai  3'a  gu  hao  Lv  la 
Lsdag.a'wag.An.  Qa'odihao  qwai  1a  dAfix.I'desLa.si  L.u'hao  1a  la 

dA'fiL.x.itg.awag.An.  A'hao  l Jnagwai'g.a  g.wa'ul  1a  qea'fiag.An. 
G.ill  qoan  hao  F x.I'dag.agag.An.  Sg.as-nad  ta'-ig.o  gia'watlAJs  hao 
Lv  qea'fiag.An.  A'hao  l g.etgia'fixAii  F .sg.ii'g.a  tellg.ea'lag.An. 

A.sga'-istA  Lv  stl'lLlxas  L.u'hao  SLgu.s  xa-id.-vg.a'-i  F L.'x.iting.oa.sas 
Lv  qea'fiag.An.  WAkliii'lhao  na'dAlAfi  at  Lv  kiii'nAfigafiag.An,  iiAfi  la  at 
Idjiga'-i  gi  A.  Gut  ku'ng.asgafi.  “La  hao  dA'fiat  i'sg.asga”lA  l! 
.su'dagafiag.An.  Waigie'nhao  iiAfi  da'og.ana  g.agwI'g.ag.An  gAin 
dii'+lskidfig.Afi  Ikia'gua  sg.u'nhao  F L'g.agilfiag.Aii.  I'sifi  F 

tcIgA'ndai3"aiag.An.  “La  hao  I'sg.asga,”  Iiau  hao  F suuga'fiag.Aii. 
Gie'nhao  F klwai'g.alAfi  hayi'fi  la  g.An  qlAga'fiag.Aii.  G.a'g.et 
qa'odihao  Lv  l!  L.'x.ithiga'wag.An.  G.al  ya'ku  hao  1a  l1 
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'I'lie  very  younoest,  wlio  was  good  for  nothing,  was  always  near  the. 
door,  lie  used  t<)  urinate  in  bed.  “I  will  go,”  he  said.  But  his 
elder  l)rothers  laughed  at  him.  After  some  time  had  passed  they  came 
after  him.  At  midnight  they  came  by  .sea  and  got  him.  He  told  his 
nephews  that  they  were  coming  to  get  him  that  night,  and  he  told  all 
of  his  nephews  to  keep  a sharp  lookout.  “Let  the  one  who  thinks  of 
going  with  me  remain  awake.  The}'  will  come  to  get  me  to-night.” 
Now  the  one  that  urinated  in  bed  slept  near  the  door. 

There  was  the  picture  of  a mallard  on  the  I'attle  that  he  owned.  He 
had  it  made  for  himself  when  he  became  a shaman.  On  this  night 
they  came  and  got  him. 

'Fhev  came  in  and  took  him  out.  He  was  unable  to  awaken  his 
nephews.  The  Land-otter  people  placed  sleep®  upon  them.  But  wdien 
he  tried  to  awaken  the  worthless  one,  he  awoke  him.  And  Tclaawu'nk!" 
took  him  by  the  arm.  Phe}'  got  him  for  the  .son  of  the  chief  among 
the  Land-otter  people  who  was  sick.  It  was  the  Land-otter  people 
who  put  his  nephews  to  sleep.  From  the  }'ounge.st  onh'  the}'  could 
not  pull  away  [the  .soul]. 

lie  now  took  his  drum  and  the  urine  he  had  let  rot,  and  they  started 
off  with  him.  They  had  him  lie  on  his  face  in  the  bottom  of  the 
canoe.  'Fhey  did  tlu^  same  thing  to  his  nephew.  After  they  had  gone 
along  for  some  time  they  said  that  the  bottom  of  the  canoe  had  become 
foul,  and  they  landed  to  clean  it.  'Phis  meant  that  their  fur  had 
become  wet.  The  cleaning  of  the  canoe  was  done  by  their  twisting 
about.  They  then  got  in  again,  put  them  on  the  bottom,  and  started 
off.  After  they  had  gone  along  for  a while  longer  something  touched 
their  heads.  This,  they  felt,  was  the  kelp  under  which  [the  otters] 
were  diving  wdth  them.  After  they  had  gone  along  for  a while  longer 
they  said  that  they  were  near  the  town. 

They  then  took  the  coverings  off  them.  When  they  came  in  front  of 
the  town  sparks  were  coming  out  of  the  house  standing  in  the  middle. 
A large  crow’d  of  people  waiting  in  that  house  also  made  a huge  volume 
of  .sound.  Landing,  they  .said  to  him:  “Got  off’,  Tc!aaw'u'nk!“.” 
Now  he  got  off  with  the  rattle  w'hich  had  the  picture  of  a mallard  on 
it  and  let  it  walk  up  in  front  of  him.  When  it  went  up  before  him 
it  entered  a different  house  from  the  one  where  the  crowd  of  people 
awaited  him,  and  he  entered  after  it.  And  he  held  his  nephew  tightly. 
They  .said  then  that  they  were  glad  to  have  him.  “Tc!aawu'nk!“,” 
they  said  of  him,  “truly  he  is  a shaman.”  In  this  one  lay  the  per.son 
for  whom  they  had  brought  him,  but  they  waited  in  a crowd  for  him 
in  a different  one.  This  was  the  way  in  which  they  te.sted  him  to  see 
how  much  power  he  had. 

When  he  entered  he  .saw  many  shamans  gathered  in  the  house.  He 
plainly  saw  a bone  spear  on  the  surface  of  the  body  of  the  sick  man. 
elust  before  this  some  persons  had  gone  hunting  from  the  town  where 
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tiVng.a-ing.a'wag-.An.  A'gia  g.ala'-i  g.a  Lv  l!  ta'ng.a-mg. oases  g.A'nstA 
xA'nhao  naclAlA'ii  gl  1a  sa'wag.Aii.  Gieii  na'dAlAn  wa'L.uxAn  agA'n  Lv 
q.'adAila'-i  daxa'lag.Aii.  “ Dl  at  iiAu  I'sguda  Ja  g.ii'lx.ua  skia'nagwan. 
G.a'lx.ua  hao  dl  l!  ta'ng.a-ing.oa'sga.”  WAi'gien  iiAfi  tcIgA'ndies 
a'hao  k!lwa'-i  tla'og.An  Ikia'gua  ta-idai'yag.An. 

Xfi'xa  gi  ni'djina  sfsa  g.a'hao  Lv  dag.ai'yag.An.  La'hao  qlenA'ii  1’ 
Li'g.o}g.adai3’’iTg.An  F sg.a'g.adAs  d.u  a.  GanaxA'nhao  asga'-i  g.ala'-i 
g.a  1a  l!  L.'x.itmg.awag.Aii. 

Waigie'nhao  Lv  l!  da'otcIaiyag.An.  Na'dALvn  Lskl'nAna-i  g.ada'o  1a 
g.etsg.ai'yfig.An.  SLgfis  xa-idAg.a'-i  hao  gui  qAu  id  djldai',yah  wAnsu'- 
gAfl.  Waigie'nhao  iiAu  ii'Mjiwa-i  diig.Afiai'as  1a  L'gadafias.  La  L!a 
Lv  Lski'nxaiyag.Aii.  Gie'nhao  Tc!aawu'nk!“  1a  gi  .sqo'tg.ildag.An. 
SLgus  xa-idAg.a'-i  su'ug.a  ham  Ifi'na  Ig.a'-ig.agagas  gl'tg.a  hao  stle'gAs 
g.A'nstA  hao  Lv  n!  L.'x.idag.An.  A'hao  F na'tg.aLvn  si.gus  xa'-idAg.a-i 
l!  LklasLas.  Nau  da'og.anagas  sg.un.xA'nhao  1a  stA  dAnn.LAg.a-i  g.a- 
da'o l!  g.etsg.ai'3'fig.An. 


Gien  ga'odjiwa-i  A'flg.a  la  isdai'^’ag.Aiii  gien  tcIgA'nsgAn  1a  xii'xadai'- 
yag.AJi  I'sin.  Gie'nhao  1a  dA'nat  id  uuia'-idag.Ani.  TcIfi'g.An  1a  l! 
ta'-iguL.nadaiyag.Aii.  Id  nfi'tg.a  I'sifi  gana'xAn  id  isdai'yag.An.  La 
dA'nat  Luqa'  qa'+odi  lAiwa'-i  sidin  da'g.AfigadAfi  l!  sfi'iisi  gien  l! 
sku'g.aLvning.oganag.Aiii.  A'hao  l!  g.a'og.e  dji'ga  hao  Idja'i/;g.An. 
Luwa'-i  id  sku'g.alAii  hao  l!  qlo'x.finAnganag.An.  liao  I'sih  isLsi' 
gien  tcag.A'n  Lv  id  A'ngada'ndag.  was  gien  id  Lfiqa'-idanag.An.  l! 
Luqa'  qa'+odi  qas  gut  gi'na  Igjidg.a'fian  w.vnsu'ga.  A'hao  (jla-i  xe'txa 
Lv  dA'nat  l!  tla'g.ag.oa's  hao  Lv  g.andA'ng.ogaiiag.An.  Luqii'  qa'+o- 
dihao  Inaga'-i  il'xAnag.elin  id  sa'wag.Aii. 

Gie'nhao  xa-in.a'g.a  1a  id  Anxa'osLdag.a'wag.Aii.  Lnaga'-i  xetg.A'n 
a'xAiiag.ea'lga-i  3'a'kug.a  ga  tfi'-ig.odies  g.e'istA  g.osqalo'tx.a 
Igidju'dai'yag.Aii.  I'sin  na'-i  g.a  1a  klia'og.a  l!  skliilyfi'Andies  qag.A'n- 
g.fixe'gAndaiyag.Aii.  WAxe'tgu  glg.a'ogiga-i  L.O  hao  1a  id  sudai'ya- 
g.An,  ‘Qil  {lAlda,  1 e!aawu'nk!“.”  ai'gien  si'sA  xil'xa  dii'g.anagag.An. 
L’  qa'tlAls  gien  ku'ng.AstAg.ah  la  qa'-idaiyag.AiV.  L’  ku'ng.AstA  1a 
(la'il  qa'odihao  agia'g.a  1a  klia'og.a  sklu'laiya'g.An.  T'Ia  ida'hao  1a 
ku  ng.AstA  sISAg.a'-i  la'g.a  <iatc!ai'3’’ag.An.  Gien  g.oL.g.axa'n  la  e'sin 
qatelai'yag.Aii.  Gien  nfi'dAfi  gi'fig.an  Ia  dAfiL.'dasgi'+gag.An.  A'hao 
L la  l!  x.uiiAna  g.ag. An.  Fclaawu'nk!"  liAii  hao  Lv  l!  su'dagahag.Aii. 
1 a'ngua  a 1 sg.agag.a'g.An.  A'hao  gia'g.a  iiAfl  g.A'nstA  1a  l!  L.x.itih- 
g.a'wag.Aii  g.a  L.'g.odies  Tla'  ida'hao  Lv  klia'og.a  g.a  id  skliildai'ya- 
g.An.  A'hao  Lgu  1a  id  sg.a'nag.Ani.dja'wag.An. 

L’  (latcllya'-i  n.u  na'xa  l1  sg.fi'ga  sklO'las  Lv  qea'nag.An.  Tadjx.uri' 
iiAnstle'gAs  L.'g.odies  sku'dji  qla  qlala't  tfi'djig.a  la  g.ei  kludjil'dies 
la  g.a  la  ijea  nag.Aii.  .V'hao  l sta  'Fidaawu'nkl''  gia'gu  i'sis  ga-i  lnaga'-i 
stA  ga  saiya'nag..ui.  SLgu  g.a'dAg.a  sku'dji  (jla  at  id  kida'g.Aii. 

a g.ei  ga  kluLai'yag.Aii.  La'hao  a stledai'yag.Aii.  Gie'nhao  1a 
g.adao  Lv  g.etx.idai'juig.An.  Wai'girni  liAii  nfi'dAfi  Lv  kihgugil'nag.An. 
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Tclaawu'iik!"  livocl.  'Hie}'  speared  a white  land  otter  with  a l)one 
spear.  The  creature  that  carried  it  away  in  him  was  sick  here.  Then 
he  tried  to  cure  him.  Now  he  liad  given  the  following  directions  to 
his  nephew:  “Even  if  they  push  you  awa\’  from  the  drum  hung  on 
the  side  toward  the  door,  make  motions  with  your  head  in  that  direc- 
tion. It  will  .still  .sound.”  And  he  also  thought,  “1  wonder  what 
will  sing  for  me.”  In  the  front  ])art  of  the  house  were  always  two 
persons  with  big  bellies  and  black  skins.  The.se  said  to  him  as  follows: 
“They  know  about  it,  great  shaman.  They  will  sing  for  you.” 

Me  began  at  once  to  act  like  a shaman.  After  he  had  danced 
round  the  fire  for  a while  he  pulled  out  the  spear,  and  [the  sick  otter] 
stopped  moaning.  After  he  had  again  acted  for  a while  he  pushed 
it  back  into  the  .same  place.  They  were  anxious  to  see  him  when  he 
acted  like  a shaman,  hence  the  house  was  full.  They  pushed  him 
(his  nejihew)  from  the  drum,  and  even  then  he  used  his  head  to  beat  it. 
The  drum  still  .sounded.  At  that  time  they  .said  good  things  aV)out 
him:  “'I'c'.aawu'nkl^,  great  shaman,  Tc!aawu'nk!'‘.”  He  now  stopped 
performing. 

Then  they  went  to  bed.  He  awoke  in  the  night  and  tried  to  stretch 
himself.  He  pushed  his  feet  against  something  that  was  near  him.  It 
was  the  crooked  root  of  a tree.  He  felt  large  roots  running  in  every 
direction.  On  the  next  day,  when  morning  came,  they  again  got  up. 

He  looked  toward  the  door.  In  the  corners  of  the  house. on  either 
side  hung  halibut  hooks.  One  having  the  picture  of  a halibut  had 
a halibut  hanging  down  from  it.  One  having  the  picture  of  a land 
otter  on  it  had  a red  cod  hanging  down  from  it.  They  gave  tho.se 
[fish]  to  him  to  eat  when  they  fed  him.  All  the  shamans  around  the 
ocean  were  in  that  house. 

The  next  evening  he  again  began  performing.  The}'^  gave  him 
many  elk  skins.  There  was  a big  ]iilc  on  the  side  near  the  door. 
Manv  l)oxes  of  grease  also  lay  near  it.  After  he  had  danced  round 
the  fire  for  a while  he  pulled  out  the  .spear.  He  pushed  it  in  again. 
He  pulled  it  out,  and  he  stopped  performing.  He  again  put  it  in, 
and  [the  otter]  again  began  to  sutl'er. 

During  all  that  time  he  had  the  urine  mixed  with  blue  hellebore, 
which  he  had  let  decay  together,  hung  by  him  in  a water-tight  bas)\.et. 
After  he  had  jierformed  for  a while  the  great  shamans  that  weie 
around  the  house  made  fun  of  him.  After  he  had  gone  round  the 
tire  for  a while  he  was  doubled  up  as  he  moved,  and  the}'  imitab'd 
him  near  the  fire.  He  then  called  for  his  power,  and  by  its  help  stood 
upright.  The  people  in  the  house  made  a great  noise  at  this.  He  then 
again  ran  round  the  fire,  took  urine  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand,  and,  as 
he  ran  about,  threw  it  at  them.  All  the  shamans  around  the  ocean 
were  nearly  choked  by  the  bad  stench  and  said  to  him.  Don  t, 
Tc!aawu'nk!“  You  do  not  treat  us  well.”  Large  clams  spurted  water 
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LkiiVgua  ga'odjiwa-i  l!  kiu'tclisx.iawag.ani.  “ Gaodjiwa'-i  stA  dAii 
id  x.itqlada'dao  xAii  A qadji'n  l!  qa'-itq!a'-igadanga.  WA'sk!i(>n 


xeigA'ngasafi.” 


Wai'g:ien  liAii 


A/  A- 

I Sin 


r truda'iiao-.An  “Gu'gus  hao 


dT  g.Aii  gwigoa'saani.”  Wai'gien  Jkiii'gua  g.a  kli'dji  dA'nixao  qiAl 
Jg.al  Lgaigi'ga.s.  Ga-i  hao  liAii  V .su'daiyafi  wAiisu'ga.  *‘DA'ng.a  i>! 
ii'iisIdAii  sg.a  qun  dAii  g.An  l!  kladju'g.asga.” 

(^anaxA'nhao  1a  g.ada'o  1a  g.etx.idai'yag.Aii.  Tc!a'anuwa-i  g.ada'oxa 
1a  sg.ag.ag.ii'iidl  qa'odi  la'g.a  q!a'ga-i  1a  dAilklosta'si  glen  agA'n 
1a  IhlAnai'gaguganag.An.  I'sin  1’  .sg.ag.ag.u'ndl  (|a'+odi  slJgia'iixAn 
wa  g.ei  la'g.a  1a  gldjigfi'nag.ani.  Gwa'lAfi  xAn  1’  sg.a'g.ax.idT3’a'-i  l.u 
1a  gl  l!  a'naguiias  na'si  sk!fitc!a's  gaodjiwa'-i  stA  1a  id  x.itg.fida'si  gien 
g.e'ixAii  qa'djin  1a  ga'odjiwa'da.s  ga'odjiwa-i  wA'sklieii  xe'ganag.ani. 
Ga-i  L.u  la  at  l!  x.u'iiAuaga'fiageni.  “Tc!aawu'nk!“,  sg.a  3'u'djao, 
Tclaawu'nk!".”  A'hao  Lan  1’  sg.iT'g.agan  wAnsu'ga. 

Gic'nhao  id  ta-i.sLai'3uifi  wAiisu'ga.  Gien  g.iilx.ua'  1’  qaski'nxai3^as 
giC'ii  1’  luxa'og.aLlxah'asi.  Axa'ii  gl'na  g.Aii  1a  tla'.sgidAS.  Skusqfi'n- 
dAg.a-i.  Lg.e'txAn  Llugltxii'nasi  Ia  Lgii  da'fiag.ani.  Dag.ala'-ig.a 
I'.sifi  si'ng.aL.a'ne.si'  gien  1’  qla'olfig.awag.Aii. 

Lkiii'gui  r qe'xaias.  Na-i  ku'ngida  g.a  gutxA'nlag.a  ta-u  xfi'x.Iwas. 
NaH  sg.oa'na  xii'gii  dag.Afiil'gas  g.e'hstA  xa'gu  gux.iii'wan  wAnsfi'ga. 
Nau  sg.oa'na  e'sin  sLgu  da'g.Anagas  g.e'istA  e'sin  .sg.Aii  gu'x.iwas. 
AlsT'  hao  1a  id  tadaga'nan  WAnsu'gAfi  la  at  id  dai'ins  gie'iiA.  Su.s 
g.ada'o  .sg.a'a-i  hao  na-i  g.a  sg.un  ta-ig.odai'3'ag.Ani. 

llao  I'sin  siiTx.ia's  gien  1a  g.ada'o  la  g.e'tx.idias.  Tdi'sgu  qoa+n 
at  1a  l!  L.'x.idAs.  Lkia'gua  a sLulgi'djiwas.  Gai3’iiia'-i  I'siH  wa  ([lo'Jg.a 
(llu'ldjuwe.si.  Tc!a'anuwa-i  dji'nxa  1a  sg.aqag.u'ndi  qa'odi  hi'g.a 
qlil'g.a  1a  dAfdvlustai'3'asi.  Silgia'nxAii  wa  g.ei  i'sin  la'g.a  Lv  gitcla'si. 
La'g.a  l.\  dA'nklustasi  gien  Lan  agA'n  la  lina'ngafiag.ani.  Idao  i'sin 
WA  g.ei  la'g.a  1a  gTtcla'si  gien  i'.sin  1’  g.o'xagilganagin. 

'U^Akliii'lhao  tcIgA'nsgAn  g.ei  gwaiklia'  la  isdai'yas.  Wa  dA'nat 
1a  xa'xag.adah^as.  A'iig.a  <ic'gu  g.a  1a  qA'nsIgiiigi-t-gas.  L’ 
sg.aqag.u'ndi  qa'+odi  na'xa  .sg.ii  3'u'dAla  klja's  la  at  iiAnx.Isgala'nag.An. 
Tc!aanuwa'-i  g.ada'oxa  la  (ja'g.on  ([a'odi  gu'tgl  1’  klfi'sLga's  gien 
te!a'anuwa-i  dji'nxa  1a  id  klia'nklasiandai'yag.An.  Gien  sg.a'nag.wan 
gl  1a  kiil'gans  gien  P giii'xaLl.xaganag.An.  Gien  na'asi  la  g.a 
hugAnga'nagin.  Gien  hitlAg.A'n  tc!a'nuwa-i  g.ada'oxa  lag.adAsi'  gien 
tcIgA  n.sgana-i  \a  lkuL.a'.si  gien  P L.x.ic'ndals  Ina'atxAii  wa  gui  1a 
qalkux.ustAdalga'nag.Ani.  L. ! na'xa  sus  g.ada'o  .sg.a'a-i  agA'n  gi'lgalas 
tcinqa-itaog.atlfi'djinas  gien  liAn  1a  l!  su'dagailas,  “1  Tc!aawu'nk!“ 
g^^iiyjAn  lag.A'nga.”  Sciaos  1a  gui  tcli'nulsg.a'gudAn.  KliiV  1a  gui 
tclinu  lah.  Gi'naxA'nhao  la  g.An  agA'n  agig.ii'daganag.An.  Alsi' 
wa'L.uxAn  l!.  L.'g.aganagini.  Hao  i'sin  L.x.ie'ndals  gut  q!a'ga-i 
la'g.a  1a  dAnklu'stAasi  gien  sus  g.ada'oxa  .sg.a'a-i  na'xa  agA'fi  gi'lgAls 
xA'ngut  1a  la  dakludjfidfi'lganagin.  Gaiu  1a  id  qifig.a'nag.An. 
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at  him.  Small  clams  .s.purtod  water  toward  him.  Eveiything  wa.s 
different  (i.  e.,  hostile)  toward  him,  owin^  to  tho.se  people  whom  they 
had  got  as  shamans.  A.s  he  ran  he  pointed  the  spear  that  he  had  pulled 
out  at  the  faces  of  the  shamans  of  all  countries  who  were  about  the 
house.  The}'  did  not  see  it. 

Now  he  thought,  “I  wish  they  would  give  me  the  halibut  hooks. 

I might  then  .save  the  chiefs  son.”  Tlien  the  broad,  black  men 
reported  what  he  thought:  “If  you  give  him  those  halibut  hooks  he 
.says  that  he  might  .save  the  chiefs  .son.”  Throughout  the  long  time 
during  which  he  performed  he  thought  in  this  way.  During  all  that 
time  they  did  not  want  to  give  them  to  him.  Ever}^  morning  halibut 
and  red  cod  hung  from  them.  He  was  there  many  nights.  By  and  by 
the}'  gave  him  the  halibut  hooks.  He  now  performed  again,  and  he 
pulled  out  the  spear  for  the  la.st  time.  The  chiefs  .son  was  saved. 

On  the  next  day  they  took  him  back.  They  launched  a big  canoe. 
At  once,  they  began  to  })ut  the  elk  skins  into  it,  with  the  l)oxes  of 
grease.  The  halibut  hooks  he  also  had  under  his  arms  as  he  lay  there. 
'I’hey  now  start(‘d  back  with  him.  They  arrived  with  him  during 
the  night  at  the  place  whence  they  had  fetched  him.  They  put  olf 
the  elk  skins  and  the  boxes  of  grease.  On  the  following  day,  when 
it  was  light,  although  he  had  held  the  halibut  hooks  firmly,  there  was 
no  trace  of  them.  This  was  the  first  time  that  people  learned  about 
halibut  hooks.  Where  they  had  landed  the  elk  skins  on  the  beach 
only  seaweeds  wei'e  piled  up.  The  boxes  of  grease,  too,  were  nothing 
but  kelp  heads  in  which  was  a large  (juantity  of  liquid.  The  canoe 
was  a large  rotten  log  lying  there. 

This  is  the  end. 

TclaaNvu'iik!”  is  i)otli  tlie  name  of  a supernatural  bcin};  and  tlie  name  of  any  shaman 
through  whom  the  sui)ernatural  being  spoke.  It  is  a Tlingit  name  and  tlie  story  is 
evidently  Tlingit  also,  though  Tlingit  spirits  often  “spoke  through”  Haida  .shamans. 

'Com|iare  the  story  of  He-who-gol-supernatural-power-from-hisdittle-finger. 

* The  construction  of  these  deadfalls  was  described  tome  as  follows:  The  hadji- 
ga'fiwa-i  (o,  fig.  1 ) are  four  posts,  two  on  each  side  of  a bear  trail.  These  are  fa.s- 
tened  together  in  pairs  by  the  kiutla'skli  (l>).  Between  them  lies  a timber  called 
the  qIatA'nfanu  (c),  while  the  deadfall  proper  consists  of  a timber  called  si'txa- 
sqla'gida  (d)  hung  above  this  at  one  end  and  weighted  at  the  other  end,  which  rests 
upon  the  ground.  The  suspended  end  is  held  by  a loop  (tq!b'.va-i),  which  passes 
over  a short  stick,  the  x.a'na  (e),  which  is  supported  in  its  turn  by  one  of  the 
kiutla'skli.  A rope  is  fa.stened  to  the  inner  end  of  this  x.a'na  and  carried  down  to 
the  notch  in  another  stick  called  sqaotg.ai'wa-i  {/),  which  is  fa.stened  to  a stake  at 
one  side  of  the  bear  trail.  Other  cords,  qa-I'tu  ((j),  are  then  fastened  between  the  two 
front  posts  and  carried  down  to  this  loop.  The  bear,  coming  against  these  latter,  in 
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Gifi'nhao  liAn  la  guda'nag.Ani.  “Ta'wa-i  at  gua  dl  l!  Lx.it-lina. 
Ga-i  L.u  Lla'hao  ham  glda's  la  qagA'nda-li'na.”  Gic'iiliao  ga  (jIaI 
Ig. aid A'lndilas  1’  gfida'nag.An  g.A'n.stA  lil'g.a  sa'wag'.Aii.  ‘■‘lla'osi 
tfi'wa-i  1a  daLv'n  Lx.i'tsi  L.u'hao  iiAu  gida's  1a  (lag.A'ndalinan  F su'ga.” 
Djl'ina  gut  F sg.a'gas  kHii'lhao  Hah  F guda'nag.An.  Klia'lhao  la  g.a 
id  qo'yadai'yiig.Ani.  WAkHa'lhao  g.e'istA  xagwa'-i  at  sg.aiia'-i  k!ia'- 
ga-filglgafiag.ani.  G.al  qoan  liao  gu  Lv  Idja'fi  wAiisiFgAii.  Qa'odiliao 
liAn  xAn  1a  gi  ta'wa-i  l!  isdai'i'ag. Aid.  Hai  asga'-i  L.u'hao  I'siiT  F 
.sg.ag.a'gas  gien  q!aga'-i  la'g.a  1a  dAnk!u.stAsg.oa'hanag.ani.  A'hao  uau 
gldii'gas  qaga'nait  wAusu'ga. 

Dag.ala'-ig.a  hao  silgia'n  1a  l!  qa-isLai'yag.Au.  lu  yu'An  l!  gllAgai'- 
yag.Aii.  Gaua'xAu  tci'sgwa-i  wa  gug.ei  l!  Lg.aL.x.idfi'g.ani  ga'yiua-i 
dA'fiat  xAu  A.  Ta'wa-i  e'.sin  F ta'-idies  g.e'ixAii  la  sqdtxagia'uag.aui. 
llao  silgiii'u  Lv  dA'nat  Luqa'-idafi  wAii.su'ga.  L.u'hao  gie'stA  Lv  l! 
L.x.ida's  gu  g.a'lx.ua  1a  dA'nat  l!  isg.ii'waii  wAiisu'ga.  Tdi'.sgwa-i  l! 
L'g.atlAlsi  at  gil'3dfia-i  l!  i'tlAlsi. 

Dag.ala'-ig.a  siilgaL.a'nasi  gien  til'wa-i  Lgu  gl'na  Lv  gl'djigitLdjawas 
gAin  gut  qialgag.a'nan  wAnsu'ga.  Ilao  L xa'gu  tii'wa-i  l!  sqfi'tg.aLii- 
gfi'nag.Aii.  Qlii'da  tcli'sgu  l!  Itla'las  nalga-A'nda  sg.u'nxAn  gu  Igl'- 
djiawaii  wAiisu'ga.  Gii'yina-i  I'sin  Iqea'ina  qii'dji  ga  xao  g.ei  stA'ingllan 
•sg.u'nxAn  Idjii'g.An.  Luwa'-i  e'sifi  skAnskwAii  yu'+Aii  gu  Igl'g.odai- 
yag.Aui. 

Hao  Lan  F g.e'ida. 


Fig.  1. — Diagram  of  bear  deadfall. 


Its  emleavors  to  get  througli  pulls  the  loop  {},  ) out  of  the  notch  in  the  sqaolg.ai'\va-i. 
This  m turn  releases  the  x.a'na,  allowing  the  si't.xasqla'gida  to  fall  upon  the  animal’s 
back. 

’The  fringe  or  row  of  puflin  heaks. 

‘This  paragraph  represents  an  afterthought  of  the  story-teller  and  should  have 
lieen  inserted  farther  back. 

•’Sleep,  as  in  the  present  instance,  is  often  represented  as  a substance  called  Qau. 
Among  my  Masset  stories  is  one  of  the  Sleep-bird  (Q.\n). 
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Stokv  of  tiik  Food-giving-town  jm;oi>i,e 

[Told  hy  Kdwanl  of  tlie  Kood-givin(f-lowii  i>i!ople] 

I'lio  town  of  SciS'iia*  was  in  existence.  And  Supernatural-woinan-in- 
wlioin-is-thunder“  came  to  be  settled  [tliere],  [along  with]  the  Middle- 
town  people,*  Sand-town  people,*  Point-town  people,*  Rear-town 
])eople,“  Witch  people,’  Food-giving-town  people.  Mud-town  people.* 

After  the  town  had  stood  there  for  some  time  some  boys  split  jueces 
of  cedar  with  their  teeth,  put  the  ends  into  the  tire,  and  made  them 
hard  and  sharp.  They  then  fastened  small  stones  to  the  ends,  and 
went  from  house  to  house,  trying  to  shoot  the  dogfish  roe  through 
holes  in  the  corners  of  the  houses  Ijy  means  of  bows.  They  burst 
them  in  this  way  and  then  laughed. 

After  they'  had  shot  for  a while  they'  burst  the  skins  full  of  dogfish 
roe  belonging  to  the  mother  of  the  town  chief.  Then  trouble  arose, 
find  the  people  fought  each  other  with  arrows  find  war  spears. 

Now,  after  they  had  fought  for  a while  they  went  away  on  their 
canoes.  The  Middle-town  people  went;  the  Point-town  people  went; 
the  Rear-town  people  went;  the  Witch  people  went;  and  only'  the 
Food-giving-town  people  remained  in  the  place.  After  they  had 
lived  there  for  a while  they,  too,  moved  off  to  Lanai'ya." 

They  continued  to  live  there.  They  liked  tile  place.  And  the 
Witch  people  came  to  have  a town.  Falling-forward  town,  on  the 
other  side  of  them.  They  were  good  friends  to  each  other. 

After  they' had  lived  a while  at  Lanai'ya  the  wife  of  a man  of  the 
Food-giving-town  people  became  sick.  When  she  fell  sick  she  suf- 
fered all  night.  And  she  directed  her  husband  as  follows;  “ When  I 
die,  have  them  put  four  dogfish  on  top  of  me,  because  1 used  to  lik» 
them  as  food.  Do  not  put  ropes  around  me.  1 am  afraid  to  have 
ropes  put  around  me.” 

And,  after  she  had  suffered  for  four  nights,  she  died  at  nightfall. 
Then  they  had  his  wife  sit  up.  When  two  nights  were  passed  they 
put  her  into  the  l)ox.  Her  husband  put  his  head  into  the.  tire  [for  grief] 
and  some  others  pulled  him  out.  He  then  put  four  dogfish  into  her 
box,  and  did  not  put  a rope  around  it.  After  many  nigbts  had  passed 
he  went  to  see  his  wife.  There  were  large  maggots  in  the  box,  and  he 
wept,  at  the  same  time  striking  his  head  against  the  box. 

One  morning,  after  he  had  wept  for  some  time,  the  fii'e  was  out, 
and  he  sent  one  of  his  slaves  to  the  town  of  Falling-forward  for  live 
coals.  He  then  entered  the  town  chief’s  house  [and  discovered]  that 
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Sqe'na  Inagfi'-i  g.iig.oclai'yiifi  wAiisfi'ga.  (iic'nhao  Sg.ii'iia-djat-g.a- 
ga-xe'gAii  ii  tcTag.oa'lfig.Ani  giC'ii  Ya'lcu-la'iias,  Tiis-la'iias,  Ku'na-la'iias, 
SLlc'na-la'nas,  St!a\va's-xa'-idAg.a-i,  Daiyu'-at-lfi'nas,  Tcan-la'na.s. 

Lnaga'-i  g.a'g.odi  qa'+odi  E g.fi'xa  tc!u  g.ci  l!  qlonaiiA'ns  gien 
tc!a'na\va-i  g.ei  ku'iia  l!  dalg.ai'g.aiiA'nsi  gioii  gl'iiA  (la'L.g.Aiis  gafifi'n 
g.eiigaiia'n  wAn.sfi'gAfi.  Gien  ku'ngi  ig.a  klA'dAla  id  kiuq!a'-ig.a- 
da'nasi  gien  g.axaga'-i  lnaga'-i  gut  gA'ndax.itsI'  gien  na-i  ku'ngida 
xC'lxa'nsi  g.ei  qlfi'xAda  qloa'lu  gl  l!  tcIidju'djag.adanag.Aii  Ig.et 
at  A.  l!  tcIidAlsI'  giC'ii  g.Aii  id  qlAga'nag.Aiii. 

Gana'fi  id  ivatcdag.a'dAn  ([a'odiliao  Inagil'-i  g.a  iiAii  la'na-a'og.asi 
a'og.a  gui  qlfi'xada  qloa'lu  id  tciT'dAltcIai'yan  wAnsu'ga.  Ha-i  E.u'hao 
ku'nag.elsl'  gien  tcIidalA'il  at  tca'ai,  a'tliao  gut  id  isdai'yag.  Aii. 

Ilai  uie'dhao  gut  id  I'.sda  gut  id  I'sda  <ia'-t-odiliao  id  qasag.ai'yag.Au. 
Ya'ku-lil'nas  qasa'g.a.  Ku'na-lfi'nas  qasa'g.a,  Side'fia-la'nas  (ja.sa'g.a, 
St!awa's-xa'-idAg.a-i  qa.sa'g.a,  gien  Daiyu'-al-la'nas  sg.u'nxAii  .sila'- 
iAg.a  g.a'g.odaiya'g.Aiii.  Gie'nhao  gu  l!  naxa'ii  qa'+odi  Lanai'ya 
g.a  e'.sin  l!  tclig.ax.una'nan  wAiisu'ga. 

Gu  l!  naxa'ndia.si;  Gu  Lga  l!  gutla'gAs.  Gien  xA'nlag.a  Ku'ndji 
lnaga'-i  gu  e.si'n  St!awa's-xa-idAg.a'-i  la'na-dag.ag.ea'lan  wAnsu'ga. 
Gut  Itii'x.ua  ladai'yan  wAusu'gAU. 

l!  na'xa  qa'odihao  Lanai'}’a  gu  uau  Daiyu'-al-lnaga'  djil'g.a  st!e- 
g.eii'lan  wAiisu'ga.  Gie'nhao  1’  stleg.ia'las  g.ala'-i  g.a  1’  g.oxagA'n- 
sin+g.as.  Gien  liAn  La'lAfi  1a  ki'ngugAns:  “ Dl  klo'tAl  gie'iiA  qlii'xada 
stA'nsin  dl  q!e-u'g.ei  xii'sLdan  taga'-i  dl  gutlagA'ngini  g.aga'n  a. 
Gie'iiA  gAin  dl  tcIisdjigu'sLg.AUAn.  l!a  l!  tcIi'sdjigusLa's  gl  di 
Jg.oa'g.agAfiga.” 

GicMi  g.a'la-i  stA'nsin  1’  g.o'xagAha-i  L.u'hao  g.a'lx.ua  1’  klotwa'lan 
•svAn.su'ga.  Gie'nhao  dja'ag.An  1a  tc!itg.a'wa.si.  G.iil  stifi  g.ea'las 
giCm  1a  l!  L.sLtc!ai'}^ah  wAnsu'ga.  L’  Lfi'lg.a  qadji'ii  Ig.A'nig.alA'fiAS 
gitMi  E ([lA'lg. at  1’ dAnL.'sEgilga'nan  WAnsu'ga.  Gien  1’ qleu'g.ei  q!a'- 
xada  stA'ii.siu  la  xasEa's  gien  gAin  1a  la  tclisdjigu'sEg.AUAs.  G.ala'-i 
qoa'ng.ela'-i  e.u  djil'g.Afi  1a  qeil'ng.ai3'es.  G.oda'-i  g.ei  g.a'-isgil 
\’u'AUAsi  giiMi  1’  .sg.ii'-ilas  dA'uat  qadji'n  g.oda'-i  at  1a  q!a-itg.a-ig.a- 
da'ngAfiasi. 

L’  sg.a'-UgAu  qa'+odihao  gaatxA'n  siiigaE.a'nas  tc!a'nuwa-i  kli'lula'si 
gien  riAu  xA'ldAua  1a  dag.ai'yas  Ku'ndji  lnaga'-i  g.a  ga  sEx.i'tg.Atladja'n 
wAn.su'ga.  Gien  nAfi  la'na-aog.a'gas  gia'g.ei  1a  qatdai'3'as  1’  qlo'lg.a 
djil'g.a  klotwa'las  g.a  1’  Ina'was.  NaO  la'na-a'og.as  gi'tg.a  at  gu'tg.a 
1’  klu'g.adies. 
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his  master’s  wife,  who  was  Giipposod  to  be  dead,  liad  married  there, 
bhe  and  the  town  chief’s  son  were  in  love  witli  eacli  other. 

lie  then  thonglit  that  his  eyes  deceived  him,  and  he  looked  toward 
her  again.  After  that  he  took  the  live  coals  and  went  in  to  his  master. 
He  did  not  speak  plainly  [being  a foreignerj.  And  he  said:  “Stop 
your  crying.  She  has  married  on  the  other  side.”  But  his  master 
whipped  him. 

He  then  went  thither  again.  He  saw  that  they  were  still  playing 
with  each  other.  And,  when  he  again  reported  it  to  his  master,  he 
whipped  him  again.  After  this  had  happened  four  times  [his  master] 
came  to  believe  what  he  said.  He  then  related  to  his  master  all  he 
had  seen. 

Now  he  (his  master)  went  thither.  He  looked  in.  His  wife,  he 
saw,  had  in  truth  married  some  one  there.  They  were  plaving  with 
each  other.  The3’  were  laughing  at  each  other. 

. He  then  went  away.  After  he  had  kept  watch  for  a while  that 
evening  he  went  over.  He  hid  himself  inside  behind  a post.  And 
after  they  had  .sat  up  for  a w^hile  they  went  to  bed.  When  the  people 
in  the  house  snored  he  went  to  [the  place  where  his  wife  and  her  lover 
w'ere].  They  were  talking  together.  And,  wdien  the}’  w’ere  asleep, 
he  Avent  awav. 

Vei'}^  earl}’ in  the  morning  he  was  gone.  He  w' as  away.  He  was 
away.  l leAvasaw’ay.  Some  time  after  dark  he  came  home.  He  felt 
happy.  He  looked  at  the  box.  Only  dogfish  were  in  it. 

Next  morning  he  w as  gone  early.  He  broke  knots  into  pieces.  He 
scraped,  greased,  and  polished  them.  That  w’as  why  he  was  away. 
He  then  brought  them  home.  He  did  not  let  any  one  .see.  He  alone 
knew  about  it.  He  ceased  to  cry.  He  sat  about  happy. 

And  in  the  evening  he  W'ent  over  and  hid  himself  in  the  house. 
Then  all  fell  asleep.  He  w’ent  to  the  place  where  they  w’ere  sleeping. 
When,  after  talking  for  a while,  they  slept  he  stretched  his  hand  to 
the  rectum  of  the  man  and  drove  a knot  sliver  into  it.  The  man  did  not 
move.  And  he  did  the  .same  thing  to  the  w’oman.  She,  how’ever, 
moved  and  muttered.  He  then  went  away. 

When  day  broke  there  was  a noi.se  of  wailing  in  the  tow  n of  Falling- 
forw’ard.  They  said  that  the  chiefs  son  and  his  wife  lay  dead  in  the 
morning.  But  he  felt  hajjpy.  He  at  once  washed  his  head  in  urine, 
oiled  it,  and  put  on  Haida  paint.  The  w’oman’s  love  made  her  sick, 
and  as  soon  as  her  husband  put  her  into  the  box  she  went  to  the  one 
w’ith  w'hom  she  was  in  love. 

After  the  tow’n  had  continued  there  for  some  time  a certain  person 
left  it  and  went  up  the  inlet.  After  he  had  traveled  for  a w’hile  he 
came  to  a narrow  creek  running  amid  water  grasses.'"  His  name  was 
L.'xakuns. 
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Gie'nhao  g.a  xAfia'fi  1a  ginklu'g.adasi  gien  I'sin  gui  1a  qe'xagAiiasi. 
Gic'nhao.  da'clja-i  1a  isda'si  glen  (ilolg.A'n  gu  1a  qa'tdas.  L’ 
ki'Miyan-q!a'-idadja'n  wAiisu'ga.  GICmi  Iiaii  1’  si'wus:  “ Lan^  hao 
scr.a'-iJgana.  Inax.ua'  P Ina'og.a.”  Gien  P qlo'lg.a  ha'}'in  P tia’dji'nAS. 

Gien 
Gien 
1a 

qlolg.A'n  gi  da'-i.xAii  gl  1a  lu'djinAsi. 

Gie'nhao  g.a  Lv  qa'dAsi.  G.ei  1a  qintclai'yasi.  Yan  P dja'g.a  P 
Ina'was  1a  qe'iiiAS.  Guta't  l!  iia'figAfiAs.  Giitg.A'n  agA'n  i.!  L(|!AgAS. 

Gie'nhao  stA  Lv  qa'-idesi.  Si'nx.aiya-i  g.a  1a  qea'’tc!idi  qa'+odi  g.a 
1a  qa'atladjan  wAtisu'gAn.  Gie'nhao  na-i  g.ei  g.atcliga'ng.o  tla'lg.a 
agA'n  1a  sg.A'lg.attclias.  Gie'nhao  l!  sld'nudi  qa'+odi  id  ta'-i.sLaiyas. 
Na-i  xa'-idAg.a-i  q!ax6'gAna-i  l.u  g.a  Lv  qa'gAsi.  Gu'tg.a  ki'lgiddia'si. 
GiC'n  q!asLia'-i  L.u  stA  Lv  qii'-idesi. 

Gien  singaL.a'n  xe'tg.a  P ga'o-idas.  L’  ga'owas.  L’  ga'owas. 
L’  ga'owas.  Si'nx.T  stA  g.a'tg.a  P qaLl'xas.  L’  gfi'dAfia-i  la'ogwaiiAs. 
G.oda'-i  1a  qea'fiasi.  Q!a.\ada'-i  sg.un  wa  g.a  Idja'n  wAnsfi'gAh. 

Dag.ala'-ig.a  sifig.aL.a'n  xe'tg.a  P ga'o-idas.  TLvn  g.ei  1a 
qla'-itnaiiA'hAS.  La  g.a'lgas  at  Lv  ta'odas  at  Lv  ski'ndas.  G.e'ihao  Lv 
qa'-itgoanan  wAnsu'ga.  Gien  1a  xa'g.aLlxai'yan  wAiisu'ga.  Gaiu  l 
xfi'-idAg.a  1a  qindagA'nasi.  La  sg.u'nxAii  g.Aii  A'ng.a  u'nsAdAsi.  Lan 
P sg.a'-ilas.  L’  gudAua'-i  1a  ugoa'iiAs. 

Gie'nhao  sl'nx.aiya's  gien  g.a  1a  qa'atladjan  WAiisu'ga,  gien  naga'-i 
g.ei  agA'n  Ia  sqA'lg.attela'si.  Gie'nhao  l!  qa'sLLlg.a'gAs.  Gie'nhao 
gia'gu  l!  ta-ixa'nA.5  g.a  la  qa'gAs.  I'sin  gu'tg.a  l!  ki'Iguldi  qa'odi  l! 
qla'sLia'-i  l.u  iiau  Ilinii'gAs  g.o'tg.a  Lv  xil'dax.its  gien  P g.o'tg.ei 
t!ana'-i  1a  gltcla'si.-  Gaiu  P ilda'g.AfiAs.  Gien  iLvn  djada'gAS  I'sih 
ganfi'n  1a  isda'si.  La  Lla  qlaklu'nu-i'hg.asLas.  Gien  stA  1a  qii'-idesi. 

Sing.aL.ana'-i  L.u  Ku'ndji  Inaga'-i  gu  l!  sg.fi'-igaxdgAUAs.  Nau 
gTdfi'ga  djatlna'gas  djii'g.Au  dA'nat  klodaxa'go-ula'n  l!  sI'wus.  Gien 
1a  Lla  gudAna'-i  lii'gAS.  La  ida  tcig.A'nsg.an  g.a  qadji'n  1a  L.il'nas 
gien  Lv  taodai'yas  gien  xa'-ida-iiifi'sg.a  gut  .v'ng.a  Lv  isda'si.  Nau 
dja'adas  g.o'ga  hao  agA'n  ginstle'g.ildaiyan  WAiisu'ga,  gidi  P La'lg.a  P 
L.'sLtelas  gana'xAnhao  nAu  Lv  qata'-idai5^as  g.a  Lv  qii'gAu  WAiisu'ga. 

Gien  Inaga'-i  g.fi'g.odi  qa'odi  Qii'lgui  Inagii'-i  stA  iiAn  qa'-idan 
wAnsu'gAn.  L’  qagiagA'ii  qa'odi  yelsqa'og.a-i  su'ug.ei  iiAfl  g.A'iiL.A 
tAinx.ie'iiLlxa'si  g.A'nstA  1a  qa'Llxas.  L.'xakuns  liA'iihao  P kig.ai'yan 


WAiisu'ga. 


G.A'nL.a-i  dji'nxa  iiAn  xiI'-idAg.a  qa'g.ouAsi.  GI'ilv  klu'ginAsi  u 
klug.a'wasi  gien  u hi'g.agilda'si.  Gieii  klgaya'nwa-i  g..A'nL.a-i  inax.ui' 
u qla'datladjasi.  ligiag.a-g.ea'lasi.  X.lL'x.ug.a'dAsi.  Inax.ua'g.ea'l- 
ga-i  L.u  Iklia'na-g.ea'lasi.  Ga'-ikluginda'ldAlsi.  Gien  iiAii  e'liuAs 
gui'g.an  isdai'yasi.  Tcl'na  x.ai  stin  g.e'istA  1a  isda'si  1a  qe'iiiasi.  Gien 
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Near  the  creek  a person  was  walking  about.  He  laid  down  some- 
thing he  held  in  his  hand  and  stretched  it  out.  He  threw  wooden 
floats  over  the  creek.  They  became  sawbill  ducks."  They  (lapi)ed 
acro.ss  with  it.  When  they  got  a(;ross  they  l)ecame  wood  once  more. 
They  floated  about.  Then  the  man  pulled  it  toward  himself.  One 
.saw  him  take  two  bright  .salmon  out  of  it.  He  then  laid  the  net  to 
dry  on  two  alders  standing  there,  took  the  two  .salmon,  and  went 
toward  the  woods  with  them. 

Now  he  (the  on-looker)  went  down  to  the  not.  Ho  counted  its 
meshes.**  There  were  seventeen  (ten  and  .seven),  and  he  repeated  the 
number:  “Fifteen  and  two.”  Then  he  started  away.  “Fifteen  and 
two,”  he  .said.  He  kept  falling  down;  .so  he  went  back  and  counted 
them  again  each  time  aiuU started  ort'  anew.  “Fifteen  and  two,”  he 
said.  Then  he  fell  down  and  went  ]>ack  again.  Again  he  counted 
them,  and  he  started  off.  He  fell  down.  Then  he  forgot.  That  is 
why,  when  one  goes  along  over  ground  with  which  he  is  not  familiar, 
he  always  falls  there. 

At  last  he  came  awaj"  with  the  information,  and  the  Food-giving- 
tow  n people  came  to  own  the  net. 

After  this  the  people  moved  l)ack  to  the  town  of  Scie'na.  And  the}’^ 
made  forms  around  which  the  meshes  are  twined.  The}’  made  them 
in  preparation  for  making  nets.  And  they  also  took  the  bark  of  the 
laI.’*  When  they  had  finished  gathering  these  the  Food-giving-town 
women  began  to  make  nets. 

At  (TwI'gwAiisiJi'n,**  near  the  town  of  Sqe'^na,  spring  salmon  i-an  into 
a certain  creek  at  that  time.  A nian  of  the  Food-giving-town  people 
owned  the  creek,  but  he  gave  it  to  his  .son.  For  that  reason  his  sisters 
began  to  put  dirty  things  into  the  creek.*®  The -supernatural  being 
of  the  creek  then  put  on  his  clothing  and  his  black-bear  hat.*®  He 
had  four  dorsal  fins.  He  started  seaward  along  the  bed  of  the  creek. 
And  he  became  a rock  close  in  front  of  it,  and  remained  there,  and 
the  creek  was  gone.  The  supernatural  being  of  this  creek  was  named 
‘ ‘ Super  natural  -being-of-the-four-days.  ” 

After  that  they  moved  to  Tclig.ogl'ga.**  Then,  when  spring  came, 
they  began  to  fi.sh  for  flounders.  One  day  they  killed  one  of  these. 
They  roasted  it.  When  .some  persons  quarreled  in  the  town,  and  all 
ran  to  see,  a boy  remained  sitting  by  the  flounder.**  Lo,  something 
ran  out  of  it.  It  came  out  quickly.  The  boy  cried,  saying  that  the 
food  had  flown  away. 

And  after  they  had  fished  for  another  space  of  time,  one  day,  when 
thev  were  out  fishing,  something  pulled  hard  against  them.  Then 
they  pulled  it  up.  They  did  not  know  what  it  was.  They  came 
home,  and  they  carried  the  flounders  on  their  backs.  Then  they 
handed  the  thing  they  had  pulled  up  back  and  forth.  And  a certain 
person  came  to  them.  He  looked.  He  said,  “A-a-a  aidja'si  k!fida-i 
guaidja'.”** 
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a'xacla-i  gu  qAl  stM  glxii'nAS  gujA  qag.ada'si  giSn  tcl'na-i  .stfn  il 

xa'x.idasi  gion  dl'tgi  wa  dA'iiat  (la'ttsi.  ^ - 

(JiiVnhao  axada'-i  g.a  1a  qa'g.asi.  XA'nada  1a  kloa'indasi.  i/a 
djfguagasi  gicn  “gat!ag.a'-i  IiiA'ngl  g.asti'n”  hAii  U kig^ada'si.  Cneii 
stA  1a  qa'-idesi.  “ Gat!aga'-i  IiiA'ngl  g.asti'n,”  Hah  1’  su'us.  Gien 

■ Gien  I'sin  1a  k!oa-i'ndagisi 


n.'tlAidagAuAs  gien  I'sin  gui  1a  sti'lsi 


guMi  fsin  StA  1a  qa'-idesi.  “ Gatlag.a'i-InA'ngl  g.asti'n”^  lun  P su'us. 
Gien  P E.'tlAlda's  gien  i'sin  gui  1a  stl'tgAiiAsi.  I'sine'sin  Lv  k.|oa- 
i'nda'si  gien  P qfi'-ides.  L’ L.'t! Aldas.  Gie'nhao  gi  P q!a'-isglda'nan 
wAiisu'gAn.  Ga-i  g.aga'nhao  Lga'-i  gi  gl'nA  q!a'-idcsi  wa  gut  qa'gAsi 
gien  AVA  gu  L.'tlAldagl'gAii  wAnsu'gAii. 

Gie'nhao  1a  .sqatg.a'g.atcluu.si  gien  Dai3ul'-al-la'nas  fi'xada-i  dag.a- 
g.ea'lan  wAnsu'gAu. 

Gie'nhao  ga'-istA  Sqe'na  Inagii'-i  g.a  l!  tclisdia'laii  wAiisu'ga.  Gie  n- 
hao  .sqia'sta  gu  l!  u'g.otg.asi.  A'xada-i  g.A'nhao  l!  wa'gan^AVAiisu'ga. 
Gien  laI  qlAl  e'sin  l!  i'sdas.  l!  i'sdagl'ga-i  l.u  a'xada-i  i'sin  Daiyu'- 
al-djina's  xki'g.ox.ida'n  wAnsu'gAn. 

Gie'nhao  Sqe'na  Inaga'-i  qlo'lg.a  GwI'gwAii-sLlin  gu  iiAh  g.AiiL.a'gAS 
g.e'ihao  tlag.onii'g.an  wAnsu'ga.  NaiI  Dai3ui'-ivt-lnaga'  g.A'nE.a-i 
dag.a'si,  gi'tg.Au  l!a  1a  1a  dag.adai'yan  AVAiisu'ga.  TIa'g.ahao  P 
dja'sg.alAn  g.AUL.a'-i  g.ei  gl'iiA  sqe'U  i'sdax.ida'n  wAusu'gAn.  Gie'n- 
hao  g.A'uL.a-i  sg.fi'nag.Ava-i  qlalA'ii  g.ei  qatcla's  gien  tiin-dadji'nda- 
g.e'ils.  Gien  P Ig.a'na  sqlastA'nsiiiAS.  Gien  g.A'nL.a-i  qa'li  gut  1a 
L.'dax.itsg.ai'3^an  WAnsu'gAu.  Gie'nhao  qla'tgu  XAii  P Ig.a'ga  q!ai- 
g.a'wag.Ani  gien  g.A'nL.a-i  ga'ogug.a'n  wAnsu'ga.  G.A'nL.a-i  sg.a'- 
nag.wk-i  hao  Sg.a'na-sa'nL.ina-stA'nsins  liAii  kig.ai'yag.Aiii. 

Gie'nhao  ga'-istA  Tclig.ogl'ga  g.a  e'sin  l!  tcII'g.ax.una'nag.Aii. 
Gie'nhao  qle'iiL.g.il'g.ada'-i  L.u  skAntTi'l  gi  l!  xa'ox.ida'n  WAnsu'ga. 
Qa'odihao  g.aatxA'n  iiAn  l!  tia'-intc!awas.  La  l!  kidjii'was.  Lnaga'-i 


g.a-ix.i'dAn  ” liA'nhao  P sa'wan  WAnsu'ga. 

Gie'nhao  i'sin  l!  xa'odi  qa'odi  gaatxA'n  l!  xaoya'nAs  gu  gl'iiA  g.ei 
l!  dAiidadjan  wAnsu'ga.  Gien  l!  dA'nisLlasi.  Gaiu  gl'iiA  IdjAga'-i 
g.Aii  l!  u'nsAtg.AfiAs.  l!  isg.oa'gida'iias  gien  skA'ndAla-i  l!  u'nxAt- 

Ai  • rN?A__  j . / ~ 1 • • /i.  • * rto 


Lija  SI  Kiuaa  -i  gua  luja  riAn  sa  wan  wausu  g^Aii. 

Sqe'na  Inagii'-i  g.a  i'sin  l!  tclig.ax.u'iiAnAS.  Gu  l!  naxii'n  qa'odihao 

.......  ^ ^ . M - . .•  » ^ 
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'riiey  moved  back  aj,min  to  the  town  of  Sqe'na.  After  they  had 
lived  there  tor  a while  a woman  of  the  Food-giving-town  people 
became  pregnant.  She  gave  birth  to  a girl.  And  when  spring 
returned  some  supernatural  being  came  out  of  the  ground  and  swal 
lowed  [the  people]  togethei-  with  their  canoes.  That  was  Cave-super- 
natural-being,^®  they  say. 

1 hen  she,  too,  went  to  Skidegate  creek.  While  they  were  going 
along  by  canoe  it  came  after  them.  When  it  got  near  she  threw  her 
child,  which  had  just  begun  to  creep  about,  into  its  mouth.  It  then 
went  under  water,  and  they  landed  there,  ddiat  is  why  the  place  is 
named  “ Landing-of-man3'-canoes.” 

Then  she  and  her  imsband  went  about  crying.  and  b}",  when 
day  began  to  bi'cak,  the}'  fell  asleep.  Very  early  in  the  morning 
they  heard  a child  cry.  Then  they  looked  where  it  cried.  The 
child  was  creeping  about  on  top  of  a whale  floating  in  a woodland 
lake  and  crying.  He  then  took  away  his  child.  She  did  right  when 
she  threw  her  child  into  the  mouth  of  the  su})ernatural  being. 

I'he  child  grew  up  as  rai)idly  as  a dog.  Now  they  went  over 
to  Skidegate  creek,  and  the  girls  walked  along  on  shore.  As  she 
walked  along  she  .sang.  They  tried  to  stop  her.  She  did  not  listen. 
After  she  had  gone  along  for  a time  the  supernatural  being  came 
after  them  out  of  the  woods  with  open  mouth.  She  did  not  run 
away  from  it. 

When  it  came  near  her,  she  seized  it.  The  children  found  out 
that  her  linger  nails  were  made  of  copper.  She  then  tore  it  in  pieces 
and  threw  it  round  about.  “ biven  future  people  will  sec  you  lying 
about,”  she  .said.  She  threw  its  head  down.  It  is  the  one  (rock)  that 
they  call  '‘Chief.”  The  Food-giving-town  jjcople  were  then  glad 
because  she  had  killed  it. 

After  that  they  lived  at  Skidegate  ci’eek.  They  did  not  know  that 
she  had  power  within  herself  disproportionate  to  her  size.  She 
played  for  a while  and  brought  in  a salmon.  She  came  in  from  play- 
ing on  a board.  All  that  time  she  looked  at  it.  By  and  by  the 
youngest  of  her  brothers,  who  was  full  of  mi.schief,  ate  her  hsh.  And 
he  laid  a bright  humpback  in  its  place. 

When  she  came  in  from  playing  she  looked  in  the  place.  '‘My 
child,  Taxe't,”"'  she  .said.  She  was  .sad  on  account  of  her  .salmon. 
She  started  it,  that  future  people  would  be  stingy.^® 

After  they  had  lived  there  for  a while  her  eldest  [brother]  lay  dead 
in  the  morning.  On  the  next  morning  the  next  to  the  eldest  lay  dead. 
On  the  day  after  that  aiMjther  one  was  dead,  d'his  went  on  until  seven 
had  been  found  dead. 

One  night,  while  the  youngest  was  in  bed,  his  sister  came  and 
.sat  at  his  feet.  He  drew  himself  together.  His  sister  felt  for  his 
buttocks.  He  was  astonished.  He  then  drew  in  his  belly  closer,  and 
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lAiqil'ging.o- 


Gie'nhaola  e'sm  QliVstA  g.a  isg.iTwanwAnsuga. 
g.A^ndixAn  la  g.Aii  1a  L.stAgiiSvan  wAnsu'ga.  Ij’  a'xAnag.ela  -i  l.u  hao 
1’ gl'tg.a  Lx.iuia'goang.il'yagA.s.  L’ xe'JiAg.ei  la  q!adai'3^an  wAiisu'ga. 
D.u  1’  g.agugia'si  gien  gu  1a  I'sg.ug.oasi.  G.agA'nhao  “mastadji- 
gi'lgana”  hAii  Lga-i  kig.A'n  \yAnsu'gAfi. 

Gien  LiVUn  dA'nat  xAii  gu  1a  sg.a'-igadixa'fig.oas.  Qa'odihao 
sffigaL.andala'-i  l.u  T qla'sLg.oas.  Si'fig.aL.an  xe'txa  1’  giu'g.a^nAu 
g.ii'xa  .sg.fi'-ilas.  Gie'nhao  Lgu  sa'oga-i  gl  1a  qing.fi'was.  Su  Ikli'nxa 
g.ag.odia'  g.a  kuii  ga'-iL.gi'fi  u'ngut  iiAu  g.iVxa.s  Lx.uqa'g.u'ndias. 
f'siu  sg.ri'-ildias.  Gien  gl'tg.Au  1a  L.x.ida'n  wAn.su'ga.  GI'iia  sg.fi'- 
nag.oa  xeil'Ag.ei  gltg.A'fi  1a  qlatai'yas  alha'o  1a  ga  Lia'’dai3’an  wAiLsu'ga. 

Gie'nhao  iiAu  g.axa'gA.s  xa  Ina'gAn.s  gana'n  V i'sls.  Gien  gaatxA'n 
I'sin  Qla'stA  g.a  l!  telig.ax.una'uA.s.  GiCni  l g.ii'xa  djil'da  dA'nat 
Lgoa't  1’  gA'ndalg.awaii  wAiisu'ga.  L’  qfi'giagAiLS  gut  1a  kludjudii'la.s. 
La  l!  ste'idas.  Gaid  1a  gudA'fig.Ana.si.  L’  gAuda'ldi  qa'odihao 
Ikli'nxAstA  gl'nA  sg.a'nag.was  ida  g.a  xelfi'n  gl  Ig.A'pdAldaalaH  wau- 
su'ga.  Gaiu  .stA  1a  (|agA'fiqa'g.Afiasi. 

Gie'nhao  la  g.An  1’  axAiui'g.ila'-i  L.u  1a  la  gldjigl'ldas.  Nau  dja'das 
sLig.u'n  x.ia'lag.As  g.axaga'-i  g.ei  qe'xaiyaii  wAnsu'g'An.  Gien  la  g.ei 
1a  dA'nnanAnA.s  gien  1a  la  xa'gudjana.s.  “G.o'tgul  xa'-idAg.a-i  xAii 
dAM  qifilg.awa'gASga ’’  liAii  1’  si'wus.  L’  qil'dji  Ifi'g.a  1a  q!adai'3'ag.An. 
La'hao  I'LlgA.s  liAii  l!  kl'g.adagA'nga.”  Gie'nhao  Daiyu'-al-la'nas  1a 
la  tia'Vas  at  gudAua'-i  la'gAfi  wAnsu'ga. 

Gien  QIa'st.v  gu  l!  naxii'ndies.  L 1’  L.a'g.agA.s  g.a'g.aii  1a  i'.sis  g.An 
gAin  l!  u'nsAtg.anafi  wAiisu'ga.  L’  na'ngAfi  (ja'odihao  tcT'na  1a 
L.'sLtcIai'yan  wAiisu'ga.  Te!u  u'ngua  1’  na'ng.atclus.  Iv!iii}  la  gi  la 
qe'xagAfiAS.  Qa'odihao  1’  dii'g.alAu  sta'nsinxai'3'as  nAfi  da'og.anaga.s 
giuga'wa.s  lil'g.a  1’  til'agan  wAiisu'ga.  Gien  1a  .si'lg.a  tclidA'n  x.iid  1a 
gana'n  g.e'ida  1a  sila'-iAg.a  1a  L.lina'gan  wAiisfi'ga. 

L’  na'ng.atc!iwa'-i  L.u  1’  sila'-iAg.ei  1a  qe'xas.  “Til'xetg.an  dina'n,” 
hAii  1’  si'wus.  Tcl'na-i  si'lg.a  A'ng.a  1’  gu'dAhasi.  L’  sila'-isi 
xag.fi'gases  hao  Lv  ling.ai'3'an  wAnsu'ga. 

Gut  1’  naxii'n  qa'odihao  iiau  k!wai'3’^agas  k!odaL.'g.o-ulai3’ah 
wAiLsu'ga.  Gien  dag.ala'-ig.a  la  gu'stA  iiAfi  qagii'gas  klodaL.'g.o-ulas. 
Gien  dag.ala'-ig.a  I'sin  nAii  klodaL.'g.o-ula.s.  Haii  Mji'ndixAn 
djl'guag.a  klo'daxii'g.o-ulasi. 

Gien  gaatxA'n  g.alx.uii'  iiAn  da'og.anas  hi'-idig.A'ndixAii  F djii'sg.a 
F t!a  gi  qIa'oLixas.  L’  sqAnsg.a'djudie's.  L’  djii'sg.a  F g.o'da 
L'gudAnA.s.  La  qalai'yasi.  Gien  F da'lulda's  gien  F g.o'tg.ei  F 
djii'sg.a  gl'nA  gTte!ai'ya.s  F dAhilA'lgutsg.ii'las.  Gien  1a  dAtisqlasdai'yasi 
gien  1a  squ'ngudAnasi.  Gien  i'.siii  gana'n  1a  la  i,sda's.  I'.sih  F 
dalulda's.  Gien  1a  d.vnsq !a.sdai'yasi  gien  1a  qifisqa'gihAsi. 

Gie'nhao  g.o'dAx.uaga-i  1a  dAfi.sq!asdAga'-i  L.u'hao  F g.atula's  gien 
g.A'ltaxaga-i  gl  1a  xada'si  gien  dja'asiii  stA  1a  qii'gAng.ada'gAs.  Gien 
F dja'sg.a  1a  L.g.a  da'awas.  A'liAfi  (|!a'-ig.odies  g.ado'xa  da'g.Afi  1a 
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when  his  sister  [tried  to]  shove  something  into  his  anus  it  passed  up 
along  the  surface  of  liis  belly.  She  then  pulled  it  out  and  smelt  of  it. 
She  did  the  same  thing  again.  Again  he  drew  in,  and  when  she 
had  pulled  it  out  she  looked  at  it. 

And  when  she  pulled  it  out  the  last  time  he  rose  (juicklj^,  took  his 
quiver,  and  ran  out  from  his  sister.  His  sister  went  after  him.  She 
chased  lier  brother  about  this  island.  After  she  had  chased  him 
about  for  a while  he  ran  from  his  sister  into  the  house  of  Many- 
ledges.*'*  She  .stretched  in  her  arm  and  drove  him  out  again. 

And  after  she  had  pursued  him  for  another  space  of  time  he  came 
to  Tree  island.**  He  then  shot#an  arrow  into  the  sky,  and  shot  again 
into  the  notch  of  that  arrow.  After  he  had  done  this  for  a while  [the 
chain]  almost  reached  the  ground,  and  he  laid  his  bow  upon  [the  end 
of]  it.  It  became  a ladder  upon  which  he  climbed  up.  The  ladder 
drew  itself  up  after  him,  and  she  only  touched  him. 

^Vhere  he  escaped  in  fright  the\'  call  Til'xet’s  trail.*^  She  had  the 
first  ta'xet.  That  is  why  the}’  so  name  it.  “Thunder  in  your  own 
dress  as  you  sit’’  [she  sang].  “Thunder  in  your  own  dress  as  you 
sit.” 

She  then  returned  to  Skidegate  creek.  And  she  began  to  tell  [the 
people]  their  names:  “ Thundering-in-his-ascent,”  “ Supernatural- 
woman -upon -whom-property-burst-down,”  “ Supernatural-woman- 

upon  - whoso  - house  - screen  - a - hawk-sits,”  “ Into-her-house-the-  tide  - 
comes,”  “ Her-house-is-kept-up-to-heaven-by-the-wind.”*‘  She  called 
her  sister  “ Supernatural-woman-the-edges  of-whose-skirts-thunder.” 
She  called  herself  “Supernatural-woman-in-whom-is-thunder.” 

She  then  took  one  of  the  Gi'tins’-servants  *’  with  her.  Her  younger 
sister  started  .seaward  from  her.  She  is  the  one  over  whom  the 
water  breaks  in  front  of  Skidegate  creek.  Then  she  herself  setthnl 
down  at  the  head  of  the  creek.  She  is  the  one  who  owns  the  ta'xet. 
One  who  does  not  handle  them  carefully  (i.  e.,  in  accordance  with 
the  tabus)  is  killed.  The  salmon  are  also  found  with  cuts. 

After  the  woman  went  up  they  began  to  fish  with  nets.  The  women 
of  the  Food-giving-town  people  made  nets.  And,  after  they  had  fished 
with  them  for  a while,  one  night  they  saw  Supcrnatural-woman-in- 
whom-is-thunder.  Underneath  she  wore  a rainbow  blanket.  Over 
it  she  wore  a dicker  blanket.  They  saw  it.  While  they  fished  they 
put  words  into  a .song  about  this:  “Going  up  grandfather’s  creek, 

movdng  about,  and  going  u])  it  to  land  as  the  tide  comes  in  [she 
appeared].” 

A cedar  .stood  behind  the  town  of  Tclig.ogl'g.a,  called  “Young- 
cedar-woman.”  Above  that  [on  the  creek]  lived  a certain  woman. 
She  was  unable  to  twist  twine  for  a net  because  her  skin  was  covered 
with  hair.  Then  she  found  a surf  scoter**  which  had  floated  ashore, 
and  she  .skinned  it.  She  fitted  it  to  her  head.  Its  neck  and  head  were 
both  intact.  She  put  it  on  and  swam  about  in  it  where  they  were 
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x.itqag.ongoa'nas.  La  x.itgi'ndal  qa'odihao  Tles-qoa'naiya  nfi'g.a  g.ei 
dja'asin  stA  1a  qa'gAiig.atdai'yan  wAnsfi'ga.  G.e'istA  e'stii  diVg.An  1a 
xagada'’ga.s. 

Gie'nhao  I'sin  1a  1a  x.itgi'ndal  (la'odihao  Qa-it-gwa'-ig.a  gii  1a 
qaLlxai'van  wAnsu'ga.  Gion  qo'A’a-iqii'gAn  1a  tcHla'si  gicn  SEXodji 
g.ei  I'sfn  1a  tclila'si.  Hah  P Avag.A'ndixAii  Jina'xAn  Ega-i  g.a 
k!i-A'ng.adasi  glen  Jg.e'da-i  \va  g.a  P dastil'sgldesi.  Kll'wag.eilsi  gut 
1a  qaia'si.  K!iwa'-i  1a  dA'nat  agA'n  clAngAnistAla'si,  gien  dag.A'n  gut 
P xagutai'yafi  wAiisu'ga. 

Gagu't  1a  qag.A'ngaLai'3’ag.Au  hao  T!a'xet-k!iu'Ag.a  liAu  id 
kl'g.adagA.  Taxwla'-i  iiAu  ti'ng.aiya'g.Aiii.  Atha'o  k!iwa'-i  l! 
kTg.adagA'ngAu.  “ Lgitgia'g.Au  g.a  1a  ga  xe'gilu'da  Lgitgia'g.Au  g.a 
1a  ga  xe'gAfiu'da.” 

Gie'nhao  Qlfi'stA  g.a  I'siil  I A qa'-idan  ivAnsu'ga.  Gien  gu  kl'g.a 
l!a  gi  lAsu'udax.idag.An,  “ Xe'ginda'lla.s,”  “ Sg.a'na-djat-Eg.a'okloa'n- 
.sg.as,”  “ Sg.a'na-djat-lala'g.a-gut-.skia'm.skun-na'wa8,”  “ Na'g.ei-ga'- 
ilas,”  ‘*Sins-g.a-na-x.uta'-ix.iwas.”  Gie'nhao  *‘’Sg.a'na-djat-k!ia'g.a- 
ga-xe'gAii.s”  liAii  da'og.aiiAfi  1a  kl'g.ada.s.  “ Sg.a'na-djat-g.a-ga-xd- 
gAiis’’  liAii  agA'ii  1a  kfg.adas. 

Gien  Gitingl'djats  .sg.oii'na  qladA'n  1a  qa'ldas.  Gien  P daog.A'ng.a 
I'sin  1a  stA  qa'x.iasg.as.  La'hao  Qla'stA  qla'tgu  gu  ga  Idoa'nidxagA- 
uAfi  WAnsu'ga.  Gie'nhao  g’.A'nn.a-i  qil'sg.a  agA'fi  1a  Eg.a'g.eildai3Tin 
WAii.su'gAu.  La'hao  ta'xeda-i  dag.a'n  WAnsu'ga.  Gaiu  l!  Lfi'skitgu't- 
g.afigAuga'nagin  iiAu  l!  tia'V.ases.  Gie'nhao  taxeda'-i  qlii'si-laga'nan 
WAIKSU'gAn. 

Nau  dja'adas  qala's  sila'-ig.a  hao  id.  fi'xadax.ida'ii  wAiisu'ga.  Dai3ui'- 
al-djina's  a'xada-i  xai'wasi.  Gien  P a'xada  qa'odihao  gaatxA'n  Sg.a'- 
na-djat-g.a-ga  xdgAiis  g.ii'lx.ua  l!  qea'hafi  WAnsu'ga.  Taol  gia'at 
xe'dAx.ustA  1a  tii'dAS.  U'ngu  sg.a'ltclit  gia'at  Lv  til'dAS.  La'g.a 
e!  (lea'nan  WAiisu'ga.  id  il'xadadi  qa'odihao  sg.a'lAha-i  WA  gu  1a 
.sg.ax.ida'g.Aiii.  “A  tcina' g.aog.fi'  gut  1a.  Kudju'giagAndiil  wa  gut 
e ku'lgAlda'lgil.” 

'Pelig.ogl'g.a  Inaga'-i  dl'tgu  tc!u  gia'gAnasi'hao  iddjat  liAn  kig.ai'- 
yaii  WAnsu'ga.  La  sagu'stA  iiau  dja'da  nii'gAs.  Gaiu  Egu  a'xAtla'na-i 
1a  Igia'l  lina'-i  ga'og.ilfian  wAn.su'gAii.  L’  qiAl  la'g.a  g.a'awa  E'djiwus. 
Gie'nhao  sg.il  ga'-iklugawas  1a  qexa's  gien  1a  Estai'3"aii  WAnsu'ga. 
La  gi  1a  A'nlAg.adas.  L’  x.el  wa  g.ei  sg.a'djiwus.  La  g.ei  1a  A'nlas 
gien  id  a'xadas  g.ei  1a  xe'tgu  1a  E.gi'ngoaiiAs.  Wa  gu  taxeda'-i 
axada'-i  g.e'istA  1a  sElsta'si  gien  la  qai'isi  gien  A'ng.a  1a  qjii'dagAnasi. 

rsihe'.sih  gafifi'n  1a  i'djifiAsi.  Axada'-i  ga  dag.a'si  tiis  xax.idesl' 
gien  axada'-i  at  e!  xaskitsg.a'si  gien  “Ku'ndAx.un  wa'dAg.a-i.”  Gien 
gaatxA'n  g.fi'lx.ua  g.ei  1a  E.gi'nguna'-i  E.u  Ig.a  at  la  iiau  qlatsg.a's. 
La  gi  qa'osgitsg.a'si.  Gaiu  1a  gu  g.alg.a'g.AiiAS.  SingaE.ana'-i  gu 
iiAfi  dja'da  tIe'stA  ta'xet  klu'ng.odia  gu  E.'g.o-ula.si. 
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fishinjr.  Thero,  she  took  salmon  out  of  the  net,  strung  them  up,  and 
cut  them  opim. 

She  did  the  same  tiling  again.  The  owners  of  the  net  picked  up 
gravel  and  threw  it  seaward  at  the  net  [exclaiming:]  “Sand-fleas’ 
insides.’’^”  One  night  when  she  swam  out  .some  one  threw  a .stone  at 
her.  [The  scoter]  gave  foidh  a dull  .sound  and  disappeared  from 
sight.  On  the  next  da\^  a woman  lay  there  with  a string  of  salmon. 

After  that  some  time  passed.  There  was  a certain  man  who  had 
many  elder  brothers,  all  of  whom  were  married.  They  fished  at 
night.  One  after  the  other  came  home,  and  they  roasted  the  salmon. 
They  ate  with  their  wives.  lie  wanted  to  do  the  .same  thing,  and  he 
also  married. 

After  he  had  brought  home  his  wife  he  went  fishing  with  them,  and 
he  came  back  in  the  night  and  roasted  a .salmon.  When  it  was  cooked 
he  awoke  their  wives.  “Come  and  eat,”  he  said  to  her  (his  own  wife). 
“ Land  otters  eat  at  night”  [she  .said],  and  she  made  her  husband 
ashamed. 

The  next  night  he  went  to  fish  with  them  again.  And  when  they 
came  home  they  roasted  another.  ^Vhen  it  was  cooked,  she  kicked 
her  husliand  in  the  back  with  her  feet,  but  he  said  to  his  wife:  “Land 
otters  eat  in  the  night.”  Me  made  her  a.shamed  also. 

They  then  built  a house  in  the  town.  They  had  the  front  of  it 
covered  with  feathers.  When  it  was  finished  the\'  called  it  Feather- 
house.  Afterward,  although  it  stood  back  from  the  shore,  the  tide 
rose  to  it.  When  it  got  even  with  it  it  began  to  fall.  They  told  each 
other  that  on  account  of  that  house  they  had  almost  had  a flood.*® 

One  day,  after  ttiey  had  been  fishing,  the}'  came  in.  The  wife  of 
one  of  them  lay  with  her  back  to  the  fire.  A man  had  his  arms  around 
her.  Then  he  cut  his  hand  off.  But  it  was  his  Avife  who  got  up 
crying.  Me  did  it  by  accident  to  her.*‘ 

One  autumn  a per.son  went  to  Falling-forward  to  fish  for  silv'er 
■salmon.  And  at  night  his  daughter  fell  asleep  in  the  boiv.  He  was 
afraid  then  to  awaken  his  child  and  ran  the  bow  into  the  clay.  He, 
too,  fell  asleep.  When  he  awoke  in  the  morning  he  called  to  his 
child.  His  child  was  gone.  He  then  saw  the  tracks  of  a black  bear 
leading  iidand  from  the  canoe. 

.\t  that  time  (he  town  people  became  angi'y  with  the  Black-bear 
pimple.  They  reared  a lai'ge  number  of  dogs,  and  they  made  many 
deadfalls.*®  'Fhere  was  not  a trail  without  its  deadfall..  Immediately 
they  began  to  kill  them. 

After  they  had  killed  them  in  this  way  for  a while  the  dogs  started 
after  the  bears.  One  day  the  dogs  started  right  from  the  houses  after 
something.  The  peo])le  followed  them.  The  bear  climbed  a tree 
standing  near.  Her  two  young  ones  were  with  her. 

They  then  spanned  their  bows.  When  they  Avere  ready  to  .shoot 
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Ga'-isfcA  InagiT'-i  g.a'g.odi  qa'odihao  iiAn  klwai'g.alAu  qoa'nas 
wa'L.uxAn  djatina'g.an  wAnsu'ga.  Gioii  g.a'lx. iia  id  a xadas.  id 
gA'nlg.alAnL.'xas  gien  taxeda'-i  l!  gusgi'lsi.  Djti'g.alAn  cLdnat  id 
ta'gAiiesi.  Gl  1’  stahi'si  gio'nhao  la  e'sin  djating.a'yaH  wAnsu'ga. 

Gien  1’  djatia'ngatc!iwa'-i  l.u  ida  at  Ia  a'xadas  gien  g.a'lx. ua  V 
qfi'idxas  giC'n  til'xet  1a  gudjia'was.  G.al.v'nsLia'-i  L.u  dja'g.alAn  L\ 
Lski'nxas.  “IlaU'  gata'”  liAn  1a  1a  su'das.  “SLgus  hao  g.a'lx.ua 
gata'ga”  gien  La'Lvn  1a  kilg.e'idAxasLa's. 

Gien  dag.ala'-ig.a  g.a'lx.ua  I'sin  ida  at  la  axada'gas.  Gien  l!  gAii- 
da'lLlxaga-i  l.u  I'sm  l!a  ga  kitsgi'ts.  G.alA'nsLia'-i  l.u  lu'Iau  skwa-i 
1a  tlii'L.gAnA.s  gien  liAn  dja'g.An  1a  su'udas  “SLgus  hao  g.a'lx.ua 
gata'ga.”  Gien  la  e'siii  1a  kilg.e'idaxa.sLas. 

Gien  Inaga'-i  g.a  na  id  L'g.olg.asi.  Xa'na  id  tlag.onadai'yan  WAii- 
sil'ga.  Id  g.eilgiga'-i  L.u  Tla'g.un-naas  liAii  1a  l!  kl'g.adas.  L.Ci'hao 
di'da  1’  i'djas  skhil'xAn  la  g.a  ga'-ilx.ida'h  wAiisu'ga.  La  at  l.u  ga'i- 
sida'-i  L.u  klilg.ax.ida'n  wAnsu'ga.  La  tla'g.a  l!a  gi  ga'-itx.itskia'n 
id  suga'nan  WAnsu'ga. 

Gien  gaatxA'n  I'sin  id  a'xada  qa'odi  g.a'lx.ua  id  axada'gatcla'was. 
NAn  dja'g.a  skudju'dies.  TlA'lgi  nAn  e'tina  Lx.ifi'ndies.  Gie'nhao  1’ 
sida-i  la'g.a  Lv  q!a-itk!uLai'3’an  wAnsu'ga.  L’  dja'g.a  ida  gA'nginan 
g.fi'tulas.  La  1a  Ldadja'n  wAnsil'ga. 

Gien  ta'not  Ku'ndji  g.a  ta-i  gi  iLvn  a'xadaya'nah  WAiisil'ga.  Gien 
g.alx.UiV  r gi'tg.a  djada'g.a  scie'ux.ua  1’  qladiL.'gan  wAusfi'ga.  Gien 
gi'tg.An  Lskl'nAfia-i  gi  V tg.oii'gas  gien  g.ala'-ig.a  1a  ku'ndjigifi'lan 
WAnsu'ga.  La  e'sifi  qladl'gAS.  Sifig.a'-i  1’  ski'nxaiyas  gitg.A'n  gi  1a 
kiaga'has.  Gaui  1’  gi'tg.a  ga'og.AUAS.  Gien  Lua'-i  stA  tiin  stla'sAl 
kitgi'lsi  1a  qe'inAsi. 

Gie'nhao  Inagil'-i  xa'-idAg.a-i  tilns  xii'-idAg.a-i  g.An  stle'xag.ilx.idai'- 
3'an  WAnsu'ga.  Xa  l!  gi'n-Ina'’qoa'nAs  gien  sqii'ba  qoa'na  i'.sin  l!  L'g.ol- 
g.as.  Gaiu  Lgu  kliu  kl'da  g.a  l!a  gia'gAna-i  ga'og.Anesi.  Ganfi'xAii 
l!  Lldax.i'tsi. 

WAgana'n  l!  I'sda  qa'+odihao  xii'ga-i  i'.sin  tii'na-i  dox.ida'h  wAnsii'- 
gAh.  GaatxA'nhao  na  stA  xAn  xa'ga-i  ga  da'wasi.  Gie'nhao  L.g.a  ga 
da'wasi.  A'xaiixah  tana'-i  g.athi'si.  L’  gl'tg.alAn  stifi  lAgi  xa'dAsis. 

Lg.e'da-i  l!  tlaqlfi'-iJai^'^asi.  La  g.An  gl  l!  g.ii'lg.awa-i  l.u  stag.a'n 
1a  Lg.adil'nasi  gien  kuiiA'n  tlA'lgi  la  idAskiii'gAnAsi.  Gie'nhao  xa'ga-i 
l!  ku'ntcdidan  wAnsu'gAn. 

Gie'nhao  qa'-ida-i  gu'stA  la  g.An  l!  g.ag03u'ng.oasi.  Gien  F I'stlal- 
g.oas  gien  Itu'x.ulAn  gut  tiina'-i  tlana'iiAfiasi.  Gie'nhao  1a  l!  g.AlgA'n- 
dax.itg.a'wan  WAnsu'ga,  gien  na'si  F gutla'g.oasi.  GI'ha  kla'na  1a  l! 
tadag.oga'nan  WAnsu'ga.  Gaui  F kitgfdg.  A'ng.oas.  Gie'nhao  tii'na-i 
gl'tg.ei  nan  qa'odi  xil  F qloklotu'igag.a'wan  w'Ansu'ga.  Gien  F a'og.a 
e'sifi  F si'ig.a  gudA'fig.oas  gifiklotwfi'lafi  wAnsii'ga. 
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her  she  made  a motion  outward  from  herself  and  from  side  to  side 
across  her  nose.”  They  then  tied  the  months  of  their  dogs. 

Then  they  called  them  to  come  down  from  the  tree.  And,  when 
they  came  down,  the  bear  licked  her  friends.  They  then  led  them 
home,  and  they  liked  the  house.  They  gave  them  .something  raw  to 
eat.  They  did  not  speak.  But  after  the  cubs  had  played  aliout  for  a 
while  the  dogs  killed  them.  And  the  .sorrow  of  their  mother  for 
their  death  killed  her. 

After  they  had  killed  bears  for  .some  time  one  of  them  went  to  sec 
his  deadfall.  It  had  fallen  upon  .some  creature  like  a human  being, 
and  he  had  copper  on  his  back.  He  brought  it  home. 

After  that  a certain  person  went  from  the  town.  He  entered  Salmon- 
point’s  house.  When  the  supernatural  beings  went  past  the}'  let 
themselves  float  into  the  hou.se  and  ate  all  his  food.  Because  he  was 
old  they  were  not  afraid  of  him. 

Then  his  nephew”  found  a bullhead,  skinned  it,  and  dried  the  .skin. 
And  one  day,  when  the  supernatural  beings  came  by,  he  called  to  them 
to  come.  On  account  of  it  his  uncle  became  angry  with  him.  All  the 
more  he  called  them.  By  and  by  some  turned  thither.  He  placed 
himself  in  the  doorway.  He  made  his  needles  stand  up  and,  when 
the  supernatural  beings  floated  in,  he  cut  them.  When  they  went 
out  he  did  the  same  thing  again.  The  supernatural  beings  were  afraid 
of  him. 

One  day  he  went  to  the  house  of  Heaven-holder.”  And  [Heaven- 
holder]  .said  to  him:  “Human  beings  will  a.sk  me  for  plea.sant 
weather.” 

Now  the  Head-of-creek  woman  of  Skidegate  creek  had  spoken  as 
follows:  “ 1 will  remember  you.  After  the  Food-giving-town  peo[)le 
are  all  gone  they  shall  become  numerous  again,”  she  said. 

There  they  cut  down  a cedar.  They  split  it  up  and  carried  it  out 
of  the  woods.  Then  they  began  to  make  a tish  trap.  And  when 
they  had  finished  it  they  named  it  “ Small-hole-in-the-ground  fish 
trap.”  [The  maker  of  thi.s]  gave  the  fish  trap  to  his  son.  His  wife 
belonged  to  the  Giti'ns  and  he  (the  son)  was  the  first  of  the  Big-house 
people. 

The  people  of  the  Raven  clan  own  the  thunder.”  Therefore,  when 
one  of  the  Raven  clan  is  about  to  die,  it  thunders. 

This  is  the  end. 

This  stor}'  consists  of  a number  of  mythic  or  half  mythic  episodes  detailing  supposed 
early  doings  of  a Ilaida  family  which  used  to  occupy  the  east  shore  of  Moresby 
island,  between  Skidegate  inlet  and  Cumshewa  point.  Skidegate  creek  runs  through 
the  middle  of  their  territory  and  was  their  most  important  stream.  This  fact 
accounts  for  the  prominence  of  the  Creek-woman  of  Skidegate  creek  in  the  legends. 
Food-giving  town  (Daiyu')  was  on  Shingle  bay,  on  the  south  side  of  Skidegate  inlet. 
In  1901  there  were  said  to  be  but  four  survivors  of  the  family,  although  the  Haida 
declared  they  had  formerly  been  a large  and  prominent  division,  and  they  them' 
$elves  claim  that  their  chief  was  town  chief  of  Sqe'na. 
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Gie'iihao  til'na-i  e!  rJda  qa'oclihao  sqa'ba  A'ilg.a  iiAn  qi'ng.agiii'lan 
wAiisu'ga.  Gl'iiA  xa'-idAg.a  la  g.a  ga  qladag.a'dies  gien  tia'g.o  1a 
g.Alqlri'-iginAs.  Gie'iihao  1a  la  q!a-ig.aE!xai'3’afI  AVAiisii'ga. 

Gie'nhao  Inaga'-i  stA  ham  ((ri'-idan  WAiisu'gAii.  Tcl'na-kun  na'g.a 
g.ei  1a  qa'tclas.  Sg.fi'na-qeda'.s  idda'las  gien  Tcl'na-kun  na  g.ei 
da'lx.unAfitcil'gAnasi  gien  gatii'ga-i  la'g.a  l!  ta'gAfiAsi.  L’  qlai^’a's 
ij.aiia'n  la  sf.Aii  l!  nfi'nagAS. 

Gie'nhao  1’  na'tg.a  ia'ma  qo.'xa.s  gien  1a  la  ESta's  gien  1a  la  qlag.adai'- 
3'afi  WAiisu'ga.  Gien  gaatxA'n  sg.a'na-qeda's  Eldala'-i  E.fi  1a  haigoa'das. 
L’  qil'g.a  tla'g.a  la  g.Aii  stlexagA'nsi.  TlA'lgi  1a  xatgoa'dagAfia.si. 
Qa'odihao  1a  gui  ga  E'sEgiJs.  K!iwa'-i  g.a  1a  qlog.ii'wasi.  SEiiAfi  1a 
gia'’}das  gien  sg.a'na-qeda's  da'Ix.uiiAntelia'-i  E.u  1a  kifqla'iadi'gas. 
KiiigTldjiga'-i  e.u  i'.sin  gana'fi  1a  isda'.si.  La  g.aga'nhao  .sg.ii'na-qeda's 
1a  gi  e!  Jg.oa'g.adafi  wAiisu'ga. 

Gie'nhao  gaatxA'n  fsi'figidjigit  na  g.a  1a  qfi'-idan  wAiisu'ga.  GiCni 
hAii  1a  la  .su'das  “ Xil'-ides  sin  la  dl  at  gliiA'ng.ansga  ” liAn  1a  gi  1a 
sl'wus. 


Waigie'nhao  Qla'stA  qa'sg.a  djinii'  liAii  kl'lgulEdja'wan  wAiisu'ga 
“DalA'fig.a  } gQdagldA'ng.asga.  Dahul'-al-lii'nas  ha-ilu'  qa'odi  i'.sTn 
sklu'lg.ilg.ii'nses  ” hao  la  sudai'i’ag.Aii. 

Gie'nhao  gu  te!u  e!  skitg.fi'g.an  wAn.su'ga.  Gir>n  la  g.ei  e! 
qla'tnanAiias  gign  1a  e!  g.a-ilgalA'iiElxas.  Gie'nhao  gl'g.awa-i  e! 
E'g.olg.ai'yaii  wAiisu'gAn.  Gir>n  1’  g.e'ilglga-i  e.u  Glg.a'o-A'kUloas 
hAii  1a  e!  kig.adai'3’an  WAiisfi'ga.  Gie'nhao  gitg.A'n  gl'g.awa-i  1a 
dag.adai'3Tiii  wAiisu'ga.  L’  djfi'g.a  Gitinii'g.an  wAiisu'ga.  L’  Na- 
3'u'Ans-xa'-idAg.a-i  ku'iu  hao  idjii'n  wAiisu'ga. 

Gien  ga  Xo-iga'.sga-i  ga  xe'gAfi  A'ng.a  da'g.ail  WAiisu'ga.  A'thao 
iiAfi  xo-iga'  klotwa'lgAiiqasa'gas  gien  ga  xegA'ngAii  wAiisu'ga. 

Mao  E g.e'idAh. 


' A lialf  mythic  town  on  the  northeast  coast  of  IMoresby  island,  just  south  of  Spit 
point. 

^ Creek-woman  at  tlie  head  of  Skidegafe  creek;  see  below. 

’One  of  the  greatest  Raven  families  among  the  Tlaida.  They  lived  afterward  at 
Dadens,  on  North  island,  and  later  moved  to  Klinkwan  and  Muddy-stream  town, 
Alaska.  Some  are  still  living  at  the  former  place.  The  Pebble-town  people  of  the 
west  coa.st  are  considered  a liraneh  of  this  family,  and  there  was  another  offshoot, 
the  Inlet  Middle-town  people  in  Mas.set  inlet.  They  occupied  the  micUlle  row  of 
houses  in  Squ^na,  which  was  a live-row  town.  It  is  from  this  circumstance  that 
they  are  said  to  have  derived  their  name. 

^ There  were  two  families  of  this  name  reputed  to  have  come  from  the  same  stem. 
One  occupied  many  towns  on  the  southeastern  coast  of  Moresby  island,  but  is  now 
almost  extinct.  The  other  settled  finst  at  Tie,  on  the  northwest  coast  of  Graham 
island,  and  subseiiuently  emigrated  to  Ka.sium,  Alaska,  where  their  descendants  still 
live.  They  are  supposed  to  have  received  their  name  from  having  occupied  the  row 
of  houses  in  fkppna  next  the  beach. 

’This  faindy  is  said  to  have  been  so  named  because  they  occupied  a row  of  houses 
w hich  ran  out  on  a point.  They  are  supposed  to  have  occupied  a similar  position  at 
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Howe  spit,  with  which  tradition  connects  them  mucli  more  plausibly.  They  after- 
ward lived  at  the  mouth  of  Ifi-elleu  river  and  in  Mas.set  inlet. 

•■’Said  to  have  been  so  named  because  they  occupied  the  rear  row  of  the  five  in  this 
town.  They  are  reputed  to  have  occupied  a similar  position  in  the  old  town  at  Rose 
spit,  ami  are  more  plausibly  connected  with  that  place.  They  settled  later  on 
Masset  inlet,  although  a branch  moved  to  the  west  coast  of  Graham  island. 

’The  same  are  mentioned  in  the  story  of  Cloud-watcher,  note  7.  This  is  an  Eagle 
family,  and  j)robably  should  not  have  been  mentioned  here.  The  remaining  five 
families  (leaving  out  the  Food-giving-town  people),  which  are  Raven,  are  the  ones 
universally  assigned  to  the  five  rows  in  this  town.  The  Witch  people  seem  to  have 
been  brought  in  merely  because  their  territory  was  near,  and  at  one  time  they 
appear  to  have  lived  still  farther  north. 

"Given  by  this  old  man  as  Tcan  xa'-idAg.a-i,  but  more  often  spoken  of  as  the 
tiloe'tas,  “Earth-eaters.”  These  constitute  a small  family  that  formerly  lived  on 
the  northwest  coast  of  Graham  island  along  with  the  Middle-town  people  and  part 
of  the  Sand-town  people,  whom  they  accompanied  to  Alaska.  They  there  owned 
the  town  of  Sukkwan.  According  to  the  Sqc'na  tradition  they  were  so  named 
because  the}'  lived  near  the  trails,  where  there  was  much  mud. 

® Probably  means  something  like  “People’s  town.” 

'“The  Haida  name  for  this  signifies  “Rsiven’s  knife.” 

"Or  mergiinser.  According  to  one  informant,  the  word  used  here,  idlgia',  is 
applied  only  to  the  female  merganser. 

Perhaps  rows  of  meshes  were  meant  rather  than  me.shes  proper. 

'"Commonly  used  for  twine,  but  unidentified. 

"A  bay  lying  outside  of  Spit  point. 

'"Descent  being  in  the  female  line,  this  man  in  giving  the  creek  to  his  son  gave  it 
out  of  his  family  and  clan.  Therefore  the  women  of  his  clan  did  everything  they 
could  to  anger  the  river  spirit. 

'“This  is  the  only  case  that  I remember  in  which  the  river  spirit  was  a man. 

" Said  to  mean  “ where  people  continue  to  live,”  or  “ where  people  settle  forever.” 

'"This  is  as  often,  or  more  often,  given  as  a halibut  (xa'gu). 
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'sprobably  means  “perhaps  it  is  a beak,”  or  “I  wonder  whether  it  is  a bcaJt.” 
This  was  Raven,  the  episode  recounted  having  taken  place  among  these  peoplei 

Or  Greatest-cave-spirit. 

’‘•The  til'xet  is  described  as  a small,  bluish  salmon.  By  some  it  was  said  to  be  the 
sockeye,  but  others  thought  it  a different  fish. 

’•^Nowadays  stingy  people  are  said  to  be  so  l>ecause  she  was. 
cliff  standing  back  of  Skedans. 

The  inner  and  smaller  of  the  two  islets  in  front  of  Skidegate. 

‘^Ta''xet’s  house  was  a sky  mansion,  whither  all  went  who  were  killed  in  battle  or 
murdered.  This  part  of  the  myth  has  evidently  been  built  up  on  the  apparent 
identity  of  his  name  with  that  of  the  salmon  above  referred  to,  but  the  former  is 
from  the  Tlingit  Ta  hit,  “Sleep  house.”  Just  above  .Skidegate  village  and  nearly 
opposite  Tree  island  are  two  rocks,  almost  covered  at  high  water.  It  is  said  that 
one  who  goes  between  these  two  will  see  TiVxet’s  trail. 

Names  belongiug  to  the  Food-giving-town  people. 

“•The  Gitl'ns’-servants,  or  Gitingl'djaLs,  were  a division  of  the  GitFns  of  Skide- 
gate of  low  social  rank.  They  formerly  occupied  a village  called  Kill,  “ peninsula,” 
in  Shingle  bay,  from  which  circumstance  they  came  to  have  close  relations  with 
the  Food-giving-town  people. 

“®See  the  story  of  He-who-travels-behind-us,  note  (i. 

“®They  repeat  these  words,  at  the  same  time  throwing  gravel  at  the  net,  in  order 
to  get  many  salmon.  The  word  for  “insides,”  which  also  means  “manure,”  is 
wa'dAg.a-i,  only  used  by  the  old  people. 

“ Because  the  house  resembled,  either  in  construction  or  name,  one  owned  by  a 
supernatural  being. 

His  wife  had  her  arms  wrapped  arouml  herself,  but  he  mistook  them  for  those  of 
a man;  see  the  story  of  the  Canoe  People  who  wear  Headdresses. 

See  the  story  of  Tclaawu'nkP,  note  2. 

“ She  was  motioning  them  to  take  away  the  dogs  and  muzzle  them. 

That  is,  the  man  who  went  down  to  his  house. 

“’Or  “ Holder-of-the-days,”  a mountain  not  far  from  Salmon-point. 

The  thunder-bird  is  a crest  of  the  Raven  clan. 
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Story  ok  Tiio.sk-rorn-at-Skrdans 

[Told  liy  Jolin  Sky  of  Tlio.se-ljorn-ut-Skeduna] 

There  lii_y  Flat-slope'  town.  At  that  time  there,  was  sickness  in  the. 
place.  I)!i'te!i-kT'lst,as’s  * dautrhter,  Woinan-whose-feet-inake-a-thun- 
derous-noise,  owned  a knife  that  slnit  iij)."  Then  \Voman-whosc- 
feet-niake-a-thunde.rous-noisc  died  at  Tci.xodA'lx.a.'  They  said  that 
something  carried  her  off  on  account  of  the  knife.  They  (hen  took 
the  body  of  Woman-whose-foet-make-a-thunderous-noise  to  Flat-slope 
town.  They  also  said  that  the.  knife,  belonged  to  I’estilenee,'’  and  they 
took  it  to  the  middle  of  the  inlet.  They  then  put  feathers  on  it  and 
let  it  sink  easily  into  the  water.  On  account  of  the  knife  they  owned 
the  sea  water." 

Some  time  after  that  Tla'giao  began  hunting  with  dogs.  One  time, 
while  he  was  going  after  his  dogs,  the  bear  turned  upon  him.  Then 
the  bear  pidled  the  skin  of  his  head  from  him.  They  went  out  and 
got  him.  And  they  brought  him  away,  d'hey  laid  his  body  away, 
and  again  they  owned  the  sea,  the  land,  and  all  the  inlets.’ 

Then  the  Common-food-steamers " gave  them  a plate  of  copper  for 
their  inlet.  He  was  Wa'nAg.An’s  son."  He  was  the  one  [the  bear] 
killed  at  K!ial.  And  a woman  of  the  Town-of-Cumshewa  people'®  also 
gjive  a plate  of  copper  to  Those-born-at-Skedans  for  her  inlet. 

After  that  Ski'ltlakinafi"  began  to  hunt  with  dogs.  And  his  dogs 
began  barking  at  something  at  Hg.a-i.'*  While  he  was  following  them 
his  leg  slipped  into  some  [crevice].  His  leg  was  scraped  to  the  bone. 
He  died  there.  And  again  the\'  claimed  the  sea  water,  the  inlets,  and 
the  land.  The  Commoii-food-steamers  put  out  another  copper  phite 
for  (j.ali'ns,'''  and  the  Town-of-Cumshewa  woman  put  out  another 
copper  plate  for  (^a'na.''*  They  claimed  all  the.  islands  along  wdth 
them.  There  was  no  land  l.ying  vacant. 

Some  time  after  that  Wa'iiAg.Aii  again  came  there  (to  Skedans)  to 
live.  And  he  had  a daughter.  Flowing-property,"  w’hen  the}'  .settled 
at  Skedans.  After  that  Flowing-property  went  to  Skedans  bay  for 
something.  And  a w'oman  of  the  Witch  people'®  went  with  her.  A 
w'oman  of  the  Common-food-steamers"  also  went  with  her.  While 
they  were  going  along  they  up.set.  Then  Flowing-property,  with  the 
woman  of  the  A^'itch  peojile,  was  drowned.  Then  the  people  wept, 
wept,  wept.  Presently  they  sent  food  to  them  through  the  fire,  and 
in  the  same  house  laid  claim  to  the  sen  and  the  islands.'®  Tho.se- 
born-at-Skedans  owned  them. 

After  the  death  of  Wsl'nAg.Aii  another  \Va'nAg.An  who  came  to 
live  in  his  place  had  Gitko'na'’  as  his  son.  It  was  he  who  built  [the 
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Q !r i'nA-QE'p.  . A WA-I 


iJ'x.ifiAS  Inagii'-ihao  g.ag.odai'3’ag.An.  Ga'-iL.uhao  gu  stleqa'ga- 
g.Aii.  Ga'-iL.uhao  Datdi-kflsLas  gudja'ng.a,  Djat-st!ag.a-ga-xe'gAus, 
.scjao-qlo'dax.un  dag.ai'}' ag.Aii.  L.u'hao  TcixodA'lx.a  gu  Djat-st!ag.a- 
ga-xe'gAiis  klotwa'lag.Aii.  Gie'nhao  sqa'oq!odax.una-i  ga'gi  1a  gi  ga 
.stalA'iisLaii  l!  .sa'wag.Au.  Gie'nhao  lI'x.iuas  Inagfi'-i  g.a  Djat-st!ag.a- 
ga-xe'gAiis  klo'da  l!  (|!a-isLai'3'ag.Aii.  L.u'hao  sqa'oqlodax.uua-i 
Ha-ill'la.s  gia'g.a  I'sin  l!  su.s  gien  sigu'-i  g.a  Lv  l!  {j!a'-isLsg.ai3Tag.Au. 
Gi(Vnhao  Lv  l!  JtAng.oa'das  gien  Lv  l!  hagAug.asLgai'vag.Aii.  Sqa'- 
oq!odax.ufia-i  tia'gu  g.a3'uwa'-i  g.a  l!  Id'lskidag.Aiii. 

Ga'-istA  ga'g.et  qa'odi  Tlfi'giao  xagl'g.ax.idag.An.  Ga-iL.u'hao 

gaatxA'n  xfi'ga-i  L.g.a  A'ng.a  la  qfi'giagAngAndixAn  1a  gui  til'ng.a-i 
(l!a'-Ug.AHai3"ag.An.  Ga'-iL.uhao  ta'ng.a-i  1’  qil'dji  qiAl  vva  stAdAuLlLai'- 
3’ag.Aui.  Gie'nhao  g.a  1a  l!  tang.ai'3"ag.An.  L.u'hao  .stA  1a  l!  Lgil'- 
wag.Aii.  La  l!  idn.sgulglgati  gien  hitlAg.A'n  g.a'3'uwa-i  g.a  l!  ki'lski- 
dag.Ani  Lga-i  I'sin  g.a'oaga-i  wa'L.uxAn  I'sifi. 

L.u'hao  ga  Dil'g.ana-se'lga  tia'g.o  A'ng.a  g.a'oag.a-i  sqa'ogu  A'iig.a 
tla'g.o  q!a'-isLai3Tig.Ani.  Wa'nAg.Aii  gi'tg.a  hao  Idjfi'g.Aii.  Klia'l 
gu'hao  1a  ga  isdai'yag.Aii.  Gien  uah  Lqe'nuLdji'naga  i'sin  g.a'og.as 
.sqa'ogu  A'ng.a  tla'g.o  Q!5'na-qe'g.awa-i  gi  q!a-isLai'3'ag.An. 

Ga'-istAhao  I'siii  Ski'ltlakiiian  xagl'Ag.ax.idag.Aii.  Ga'-iL.uhao 

Lg.a-i  gu  lii'g.a  xfi'ga-i  gada'o.si.  G.o'L.Ag.a  1a  qagA'ndixAii  1’  3TI}- 
te!ai'3uig.  An.  L’ klial  sku'dji  sg. u'nxAiihao  la'g.a  wa  g.ei  sqladja'vva- 
g.An.  G.ei  L klotAJsI'  gien  I'sih  g.ri'3’uwa-i  g.a'og.a-i  wai'gien  Lga-i 
i'sin  g.a  l!  ki'lskidag. aiu.  Ga  Da'g.ana-se'lgas  i'sin  tla'g.o  kitqlii'i- 
djilgwagag.Aii  (i.ali'ns  sqa'ogu  A,  gien  iiAfi  Lqe'nid  dji'naga  i'siii 
Qii'na  .sqa'ogu  tla'g.o  kitqla'-idjitgwagag.An.  Gwai'tclida-i  dA'iiat 
xA'nhao  ga  id  ki'lskidag. aii.  Gaiii  Lgu  Lga'-i  g.a  ga  ii'glxanag.a'fi- 
ag.Aii. 


Ga'-istA  ga'g.et  qa'-|-odi  i'siii  Wa'nAg.An  tcia'xaLlxai3^ag.An.  L.u'- 
hao Tlaogwa'g.anat  1a  qe'igag.An  Qlo'na  l1  ig.a'sLas  L.u  a.  Ga'-i- 
stAhao Lg.a-i  g.a  Tlaogwa'g.anat  gl'iiA  ta'ng.aiyag.Aii.  L.u'hao  iiAu 
Stla'o-djidAga  la  at  Idjii'g.Au.  Gien  nAfi  Dii'g.aiia-se'lga  i'siii  la  at 
-Qagiiig.A'ndixAii  L xa.sLg.il'wag.An.  L.u'hao  Tlaogwa'g.a- 
nat iiAii  Stla'o-djidAgas  dA'nat  1’  tca'L.g.adag.Aii.  Ga'-iL.u  sg.a'-igaga-i 
IS,  IS,  IS.  Qa'odi  1a  gi  l1  uga'-i  na'-ig.ahao  i'siii  g.a'3uiwa-i  at  gwai'- 
tclida-i ga  l1  ki'lskidag.Ani.  Qlo'na  qe'g.awa-i  A'iig.a  dag.ag.ea'la- 
g.Ani. 


Ga -istA  A\ii'nAg.An.  klotula'-i  si'tg.a  i'siii  Wil'iiAg.An  liAn  kl'g.a 
nag.ea'lga-i  l.u  Gitko'na  Lv  qe'igag.An.  Ija'hao  Gutkwai'daxeldaiya- 
g.Aii.  Nah  Qla'dAsg.o-qe'g.ao  dji'daga  Gitko'na  i'nagag.An. 
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house]  Gutkwa'-icla.'*  (iitko'iia  niarried  a woman  of  Those-born-at- 
Q Ifi'dAsgf.  o-creek . 

One  day  he  went  out  to  hunt  seal  on  Gwai'ya.*“  When  lie  went 
with  his  spear  for  some  liair  seal  that  lay  on  the  rocks,  outside  of 
the  hair  seal  lay  a small  killer  whale  with  two  dorsal  tins  and  white 
stripes.  It  looked  pret^}’.  And  he  speared  it. 

And,  when  the  killer  whale  wriggled  away  from  the  spear,  it  went 
along  the  surface  of  the  .sea  blowing.  It  went  under  at  Corner-of- 
mouth.®*  They  Hed  at  once.  When  they  came  abrea.st  of  GwT'g.Al““ 
all  the  l)road  water  was  crowded  with  killer  whales.  They  were 
jumping  over  the  canoes.  He  looked  southward.  The  .surface  of  the 
.sea  was  covered.  He  looked  northward.  It  was  the  same.  The 
mats**  rolled  toward  him  and  stop])ed  neai-  by.  The  stringers**  also 
stood  up  on  end  and  fell  clo.se  to  them.  'I'cla'g.Ansqla'gida-i**  also  fell 
near  b}'. 

After  the\"  had  tied  for  some  time  they  landed  at  Gwi'g.Al.  They 
then  turned  over  the  canoe  among  the  driftwood.  At  that  time  the 
killer  whales  were  jumping  about  upon  their  tails  on  the  diy  land. 
By  and  by  they  (his  comrades)  said  to  Gitko'na:  “ Come,  let  us  try  to 
do  something.”  Big  killer  whales  lay  in  the  canoe  cove.  At  that 
time  they  took  out  tobacco  for  them.  When  they  laid  it  down  with 
calcined  shells  behind  it  the  g.o'tgadugAinlg.al  **  took  it  into  its  mouth. 
The  big  creature  at  once  moved  seaward.  Immediately,  all  vanished 
into  the  ocean. 

When  they  got  home  the  shamans  did  not  say  anything  good  about 
him.  They  said  he  had  better  not  go  anywhere  on  the  ocean  for  four 
years.  He  had  struck  the  son  of  Corner-of-mouth.  The  shamans 
told  his  father  and  himself  that  the  supernatural  beings  were  talking 
about  him- whether  the}'  would  let  him  fall  from  a steep  place,  or  let 
him  fell  a tree  upon  himself,  or  let  him  capsize.  The  shamans  said 
that  they  would  give  him  up  at  the  end  of  four  years.  During  all 
that  time  he  did  not  go  out  to  sea  for  anything.  During  all  that  time 
he  did  not  go  after  anything  at  all. 

SkilanLi'nda  spoke  to  him  as  follows;  “ I see  something  strange 
near  you,  and  I will  break  .something  you  love.”**  One  day  they 
made  a box  for  him.  He  kicked  it.  The  box  then  burst.  Gitko'na 
at  once  lay  down  in  bed  [for  sorrow]. 

While  he  still  lay  there  a white  animal**  swam  into  Skedans  harbor. 
He  at  once  told  his  father  not  to  allow  anyone  to  go  to  it.  So  his 
father  directed.  Then  he  set  out  after  it  with  three  canoe  compan- 
ions. They  pursued  it.  After  he  had  shot  at  it  in  the  inside  of  the 
harbor  for  a while  it  led  him  out.  At  the  .same  time  a fog  enveloped 
him.  They  then  beat  drums  for  him  and  they  threw  skids  one  against 
another.  After  two  foggy  nights  had  passed  it  cleared  in  the  morn- 
ing. Then  some  went  toward  Lake  inlet.*^  Some  also  went  to  Bock- 
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GaatxA'ilhao  Gwai'ya  g.a  xot  gi  1a  saiya'nag.Aii.  L.u'hao  xo'da-i 
ta'-isLg.a  q!a  dA'nat  Ia  qa'giagAfia-i  l.u  x6'da-i  qladax.u'stA  sg.a'na 
Ig.a'na  sqiasti'n  qla'lAuag.a  klA'tdju  L.li'ndaiyag.An.  L’  ha'nagadAs. 
Gie'nbao  q!a'ga-i  at  1a  1a  kidfi'g.Aiii. 

L.u'hao  q!a'ga-i  la  g.e'istA  Iku'stAga-i  i..u  sg.a'naga-i  g.a'yuwa-i 
qlii'lgut  1a  stA  kwa.skA'nginandalag.Ani.  Xe'lag.ot  gu'hao  1’  ga3'u- 
gai'yag.Ati.  Gauii'xAnhao  stA  1a  ga-itg.oqa-itg.a'wag.Aui.  GwI'gAl 
L.u  1’  g.eilg.awa'-i  l.u  l g.a'yao  qlil'gas  sg.il'ua  at  sk!ulL!xai'3’’ag.Au. 
Lua'-i  tlA'lgi  kwax.a'otcligaganag.Aui.  G.A'flxet  gui  1’  qe'xaiyas. 
G.il'yuwa-i  qlAl-sklu'daga.  Qla  gui  i'siu  1’  qe'xaiyas.  Ga-i  I'sin 
wAgafia'.xAii  g.et.  Lgudja'-i  la  g.a  sklax.uuA'ndalasi  gieu  1’  xA'ng.astA 
xAii  Laii  idja'nag.Aui.  Sq!ag.awa'-i  I'siu  1’  gia'xaLlxasi  giSii  1’ 
xA'hg.astAXAu  qlaga'nag.Aui.  Tc!a'g.Aiisq!a'gida-i  i'siu  qhiLlxaga'u- 
ag.Ani. 

Ga'-iL.uhao  1’  ga-itg.ogi'ng.o  qa'odi  Gwi'g.Al  gu  1a  ga-itg.og.il'sgida- 
g.Aui.  L.u'hao  ga'-ina-i  .su'g.a  Lua'-i  1a  dagu'tlAldag.awag.Aiii. 
Ga'-iL.uhao  sg.a'naga-i  klidA'ii  at  Lga-i  q!a'g.aga-i  gut  agA'n 
kitqadadji'nganag.Aui.  Qa'odihao  Gitko'na  hAu  l!  sudai'yag.Au 
“Ha'lA  tlalA'n  u gudA'utclan.”  G.agaga'-i  g.a'hao  sg.fi'na  yii'Anda 
L.g.oxii'ngialag.An.  Ga'-iL.uhao  gu'la-i  wa  g.a  l!  gia'lgasg.ai^^ag.Ani. 
Wa  dl'tgu  giA"a'ga-i  dA'nat  l!  i'sdag.a-i  l.u  g.o'tgadugAinlgala-i  wa  xell'- 
g.ei  u isdai'yag.Aiii.  Gana'xAiihao  uau  yu'Aus  L.'dax.itsg.ai3’^ag.Ani. 
Gana'xAnhao  L gl'na  ua'odAgas  gagugai'3’ag.An. 

L.u'hao  r isg.oa's  gien  l!  .sg.a'ga  P qi'ngutg.anx.idag.Aii.  L.u  tii'da 
stA'nsin  g.Aii  1a  l!  gl'na  tii'ng.axalga'nag.An.  Xe'lAg.ot  gi'tg.a  hao 
1a  ki'tadjag.An.  Sg.ii'na-qeda's  P xA'nsgu  ga  ki'llas  l!  sg.a'ga  P 
g.o'ng.a  gi  at  la  gi  sudaga'nag.Aii  1a  l!  L.goe'xalin  at  gwi'g.an  1a  l! 
xa'-ixaJin  at  1a  l!  xa'sLxalan.  Ta'da  stA'nsing.eil  gien  1a  gi  l! 
qa-i'nsLaasan  l!  sg.a'ga  1a  gi  su'ganag.An.  Klia'lhao  gAUi  P gl'na 
ta'ng.ag.anag.Aii.  Kliil'lhao  gAui  gl'na  1a  da'og.ahag.Ani. 

SkilanLi'nda  hao  hAii  P ki'ngugAnadai3’ag.An:  “ DaR  gwa'di  gi'na  1 
qenakli'g.a  gien  gi'naga  dAn  klu'g.a  J qa'-itgusLasga.”  GanaxA'nhao 
la  g.Aii  g.o'da  la  l!  Lg.olg.ai'yag.An.  La'g.a  1a  la  stlaqadai'yag.An. 
L.u'hao  g.oda'-i  g.ei  g.atlai'3’^ag.An.  Gana'xAnhao  Gitko'na  ta-iqa'- 
wag.Aii. 

Ha'oxAn  P ta-idig.A'ndixAn  Q!o'na-g.ag.aga-i  g.ei  g.adagA'ndjao 
L.glL!xatc!ai'3^ag.An  Gana'xAnhao  g.o'iig.an  gAiii  la  g.a  iiAii  1a  Luqa'- 
sg.axalg.a'nag.An.  Gafiil'xAnhao  P g.o'ng.a  sa'wag.Aii.  Gie'nhao 
tcla'al  Ig.unwii'lgu  1a  L.g.a  Lv  tclix.ia'nag.An.  La  gi  g.ag.aga'-i  g.ei 
1a  tcli'dju  qa'odi  1a  ga  g.A'lgastAgwa’gag.Aii.  AtguL.fi'  3di'nAna-i  1a  gi 
qa'ogusLai3"ag.Au.  L.u'hao  Qlo'na  gu  gaodja'o  1a  gi  l!  sqotxe'gAns  at 
tlaklu'nxet  guta't  l!  qla'-itg.ag.adanganag.An.  G.al  stiii  3'^a'nana- 
g.ca'lga-i  L.u  P qad]TsLia-ulai3uig.An.  Gie'nhao  Su-qa'ii  gui  ga  qa'-it. 
Tles-ku'n  gui  i'sin  ga  qa'-it.  Ga-iL.u'hao  a'la-i  la'g.a  l!  qi'nstA-indja'- 
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point.  They  picked  up  his  paddle,  dhc}^  ug^ain  owned  the  sea. 
'I’hey  again  owned  tlie  land. 

After  that  his  father  died,  and  G.oa'ldao  took  hi.s  place.**  His  .son 
was  Jjg.aklia'o.  At  that  time  they  went  to  Gwai'ya  to  fish.  He  (the 
son)  heggc'd  .some  hoy.s  to  accompany  him  thither.  And  the}'  went  out 
in  a crowd.  'I'lien,  as  soon  as  they  had  taken  out  hadja,**  they  plucked 
oil  their  feathers  and  made  fun  of  them. 


After  they  had  been  doing  thi.s  for  .some  time  they  went  to  I'lJga-i- 
A'ndjusg.as*'  after  Llklrn'o.’*  They  then  let  down’ Lg.aklia'o  into  a 
crevice.  After  he  had  taken  off  rdklia'o  and  given  them  to  the  children 
tor  a while  he  tried  to  get  out.  The  walls  were  jammed  in  against 
his  head.  '^I'he  tide  was  coming  up  to  him. 

they  at  once  carried  the  news  to  his  jiarents.  His  parents  immedi- 
ately took  hides,  paints,  and  feathers  and  went  thither.  They  then 
started  a fire  there  and  put  the.se  into  it,  and  talked  [through  the  fire] 
to  I'lJga-i-A'ndju.sg.a.s.**  The}'  asked  to  have  him  let  out.  When  all 


(he  property  was  destroyed  the  crevice  became  large  and  they  pulled 
him  out  of  it.  They  (supernatural  being.s)  started  to  take  him  hecau.se 
ho  made  fun  of  the  ha'dja  of  rrJga-i-A'ndjusg.as. 

After  that  they  again  went  for  birds.  Then  again,  as  soon  as  they 
had  plucked  the  hadja,  they  let  them  (ly  away.  They  made  fun  of 
them.  While  they  were  going  along  the  edge  of  a clifi'  Lg.aklia'o  fell 
down.  And  he  fell  from  the  clifi'.  When  he  was  caught  halfway 
down  they  told  him  not  to  moye.  But  still  he  did  mov^e,  and  fell  again. 
That  time  he  was  smashed  to  pieces  below. 

Then,  when  the  children  went  home,  his  father  told  them  not  to 
enter  their  houses.  At  once  the  parents  of  the  children  gave  him 
pi'operty.  They  paid  him  many  moose  skins.  They  then  set  him 
(i.  e.,  hi.s  body)  up  there.  They  made  four  posts  for  his  graye.**  It 
is  the  one  on  [a  post  of]  which  there  is  a tree.  After  that  boys  stopped 
playing  with  boys  of  'Fhose-born-at-Skedans,  because  they  had  paid 
for  this  injury.*'' 

Before  that  a w'oman  of  Those-born-at-Skedans  became  a shaman. 
^^'hen  she  began  to  perform  she  told  her  father  to  tie  a dancing  skirt 
upon  her.  Her  father  did  so.  The  supernatural  ])ower  spoke  to  her. 
He  promised  her  ten  whales. 

After  she  had  fasted  for  a while  she  went  out,  and  something  made 
a noise  near  by,  such  as  a person  makes  betw'een  his  lips.  When  she 
looked  toward  the  noise  she  saw  some  mussels.  Those  were  the  souls 
of  whales.  She  .said  they  were  going  to  be  in  Skedans  creek.  After 
ten  nights  had  passed  they  w'ent  to  look.  Whales  floated  there. 
There  was.  a row  of  them.  They  found  ten  whales  in  the  creek, 
hiyen  at  this  day  their  yertebne  are  to  be  seen  there. 

They  said  something  against  a .supernatural  power  which  was  walk- 
ing on  the  seaweed  [on  an  island  owned  by  Those-born-at-Skedans]. 
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Gii'-iL.u  I'sin  g.a3’u\va'-i  ga  l!  kflskit. 


Lga-i  ga  I'sin  d! 


wag.  An 
ki'lskit. 

Ga'-istA  r g.o'ng.a  klotwii'lasi  gien  1a  si'lg.a  G.oa'Mao  nag.ea'lag.An. 
Ga'-iL.n  Jjg.aklia'o  1a  qe'gag.Aii.  Ga'-iL.uhao  Gwai'j’A  g.a  l!  xaona- 
i'n.sg.ai3nig.An.  Ga'-ignhao  l g.a'xa  Lv  tclag.A'nlinasi.  Gie'nhao  l! 
(lloa'ldax.idag.Aiii.  Ga'-iL.il  hadjiga'-i  lA  L.'IiJxa  Lfi'guda  id  gada'si 
at  id  nA'nx.isg.alAMga'fiag.An. 

id  i.sdadjfi'gadAfi  ((a'+odi  ridga-i-A'ndjusg.as  g.a  lI  qlo'.sklax.una'fi- 
gai3'ag.Aii.  Ga-iL.u'hao  iiAfi  idadana'  g.ei  Lg.aklia'o  id  x.idat<‘!ai'3ni- 
g.An.  L!k!iwa'-i  Lv  kitx.uiiA'nsi  kliiil  g.axaga'-i  gi  la  i.sdag.A'ndi 
qa'odi  1’  qax.ua' Ig.aLlxah^as.  L’  <ia'dji  ga  qloqla'-isgidag.Aii.  La  g.a 
gA-ildai'vag.An. 

Ganaxa'nhao  V 3'a'g.alAfi  gi  id  ki'ndai3'ag.  Aii.  GafiaxA'nhao  3nX'g.alAu 
q!etc[!a'nial  at  xa'-idA-ma'sg.a  wai'gieii  ItA'ng.o  isda'si  giiMi  g.a  l! 
gAidg.ala'nag.An.  L.u'hao  gu  l!  tclanu'g.adasi  giCui  wa  g.ei  ii'.si  l! 
SKsg.a'si  Lil'guda  I'Llga-i-A'ndjusg.as  g.a  id  kilgulga'iiag.An.  La  l! 
qa'x.ulxals.  Gl'naga'-lxAn  ha'-ilusg.aga-i  L.u  Llil'dana-i  3^u'xalsi  gien 
g.e'istA  1a  id  dAiiLlstai'yag.Ani.  I'L.'ga-i-A'ndjusg.as  hadjiga'-i  at  la 
iiA'nx.isg.alAfiAsi  tia'g.a  Lv  gi  stalA'iix.idag.Au. 

Ga'-istAhao  I'sifi  l!  L!x.itgai'3’ag.Aii.  Ga-iL.u'  i'sin  hadjiga'-i  l! 
gada'si  Lii'guda  l!  nil'lgaLvnsg.adaga'nag.Ani.  Ga'-iL.ii  ga  l!  .sl'klia- 
gaiiag.Ani.  NaH  stala'-i  qo'lgut  id  gAndalg.A'ndixAii  Lg.aklia'o  E.tlAl- 
dai'3Tig.An.  L.u'hao  sta'la-i  gu'stA  1’  L.g.awai'ag.An.  TaL.dju'  1’ 
L.linaga'-i  L.u  gAin  1a  l!  hi'ldAnxiiigAfiAS.  TlA'lgi  xAii  1a  hi'ldAha-i  i,.u 
i'sin  V L.'goe-lg.ai'3'ag.Aii.  Ga'-iL.uhao  xe'da  la  g.ei  g.atlai'3^ag.Aii. 

Ga'-iL.u  g.axaga'-i  gAudax.ida'-i  l.u  T g.o'ng.a  gAiii  gA'ndalidxa- 
xAlg.ii'nag.Aii.  GanaxA'nhao  L.u'hao  g.axaga'-i  3'a'g.alAn  1’  L'skuLlxa- 
x.idag.Au.  Tcli'sgu  qoan  id  wii'}ai3'ag.An.  Ga'-iL.uhao  gu  1’  l!  tcli's- 
Inagag.Aii.  L’  xa'da  la'g.a  l!  }gi'stAnsindai'3"ag.An.  HaoxA'nhao  gu 
uAu  u'ngu  qa'-it  gia'gAu  gu  i'djin.  Ga'-istA  hao  Lan  Q!o'na-qe'g.awa-i 
at  L g.a'xa  uAhx.ida'g.Au  l!  walai'3"ag.An  g.aga'n  a. 

Ku'ng.AstAhao  iiAii  Qlo'na-qe'g.ao  dji'daga  sg.a'g.adag.An. 
La'hao  sg.a'g.ax.idies  gien  xil'dAn  gi'ng.aii  gAutclilg.a'giga-i  1a 
kiudji'skitxalag.An.  Gaim'xAiihao  1’  xa'tg.a  waga'nag.An.  Sg.ii'na 
hao  Lv  gi  ssi'wag.Aii.  Kun  La'al  gl  1a  ki'nguganag.An. 

L’  q!a-i,sa'ldi  qa'odi  1’  qax.ua'lg.aga-i  L.u  la  g.ei  gl'na 
klutLu'Ldaiyag.Au.  Gi  1a  qexaga'-i  L.u  ta'xao  1a  qea'nag.Aui.  A'hao 
kuna'-i  g.ii'landa-i  idja'g.An.  Lg.a-i-g.A'iiL.a-i  q^I'Ag.ei  i'sgasan  1a 
.sa'wag.An.  Gana'xAnhao  g.ala'-i  La'alg.ea'lga-i  l.u  l!  qeii'iigagasi. 
Wa  g.ei  kuna'-i  g.ei  L.'gilandalag.Ani.  Ga-iL.gilaiida'lag.Ani.  Ku'na-i 
La  al  g.A'ni..a-i  qall'g.a  l!  qi'nstai3’ag.Ani.  HaoxA'nhao  wa  g.ei 
qa'niaqamiga-i  id  qingA'ngAn. 

bg.a'na  i'sin  Lv  ki'ldAsg.awan  wAnsu'gAn,  sqe'ua-g.ea'laii  wAnsu'ga. 
GaatxA'n  Gutkwfi'-ida  g.ei  Lau  iiAn  suqatcla's.  “ Dalqla'-ilgAlgin  gut 

Gie'nhao  1’  qax.uii'las 


Gaatx; 

UAU  qag.o'nga,  auwiyfi',  auwiya',”  hAn  1’  si'wus. 
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One  day  a certain  person  entered  Gutkwa'-ida  and  said:  “Some  one  is 
walking  about  on  lsland-tliat-turns-aboiit-with-tIie-tide.”="‘  She  then 
went  out  and  called  toward  it:  “ ^^dlo  is  it  on  that  island,  A'wiya 
kuda'lhi.”*^  Then,  they  launched  a canoe  quickly,  and  went  over  to 
look.  There  was  nothing  on  it  to  lie  seen.  And  when  they  got 
back  they  wept  much  in  (lutkwa'-ida.*"  She  had  spoken  against  the 
supernatural  being.  She  died. 

This  was  told  by  the  be.«t  story-teller  in  Skidegate,  himself  a member  of  that 
family.  It  was  that  division  to  which  the  town  chief  of  Kloo  belonged,  and  was 
reputed  to  be  one  of  the  most  powerful  Eagle  families  on  the  islands.  Part  of  the 
family  lived  at  Skedans,  and,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  story  itself,  the  town 
chief  of  that  jjlace  was  generally  father  of  the  town  chief  of  Kloo,  who  therefore 
lived  at  Skedans  before  a.ssu mi iig  his  i)osition  at  Kloo  it.self. 

'It  was  built  upon  a steej)  hillside  on  Louise  island. 

Mvl'lsLaa,  “chief.”  He  was  chief  of  Those-born-at-QiVgiak 

"Literally,  “a  knife  that  opens  its  mouth.”  This  stiitement  i)laces  the  date  of  the 
story  subsequent  to  white  contact. 

' A salmon  creek. 

"See  the  story  of  Big-tail,  note  16. 

"They  claimed  the  sea  water  as  blood  money  for  the  death  of  a member  of  their 
family,  the  cau.se  of  that  death  having  been  sunk  in  it  and  it  being  the  home  of 
Pestilence. 

' Again,  this  was  because  their  chief  had  been  killed  in  that  country  and  his  death 
might  have  been  due  to  one  of  the  supernatural  beings  inhabiting  it. 

" A division  of  Tho.se-born-at-Ske<lans  of  low  social  rank. 

® WiVnAg.An  being  town  chief  of  Flat-slope  town. 

'“Another  name  for  Those-born-at-Qa'gials,  the  ruling  family  of  Skedans. 

"A  chief  of  Those-born-at-Skedans.  The  name  means  something  like  “ property 
sounding.” 

Skedans  bay. 

'"That  is,  they  pay  blood  money  for  his  death  instead  of  surrendering  the  inlets  or 
salmon  creeks  so  named.  G.ali'ns  and  Qa'na  are  the  inlets  referred  to  above.  , 

" I am  not  absolutely  sure  of  the  correctness  of  this  translation  of  TlaogwiVg.anat. 

'^The  Eagle  family  of  Cumshewa,  a town  situated  ou  the  north  side  of  Cumshewa 
inlet,  near  its  mouth. 

'“Still  another  time,  for  the  death  of  their  kinswoman. 

"Said  to  be  a Tsimshian  word.  It  was  one  of  the  favorite  names  of  the  chiefs  of 
Kloo. 
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ffien  gl  1a  ki'ngiisg.a.si,  “ Gl'sto  Lgu  isLdju'gAn  fi'wiya  kucla'Ua.” 
L.ii'hao  Lu  I'siil  l!  qla'dagias  gieu  l!  qifiyii'nasi.  Gaiu  gl'na  gut 
g.algii'gAUAS.  Gien  wa  stA  I'sg.ogila-i  l.u  Gutkwa'ida  g.a  l!  sg.a'-i- 
gayuAiiAS.  Sg.a'iia  hao  1a  ki'ldadjan  wAnsu'ga.  L’  klotwa'lag.An. 

Ilao  L ku'ndju. 

Very  likely  this  should  he,  when  given  at  length,  Gut-qwe'g.a-ga-xe'gAns, 
“[House]-upon-which-the-clouds-thunder.”  At  any  rate,  the  house  of  one  of  the 
town  chiefs  of  Skedans  was  so  called. 

A Raven  family  of  Kloo,  descended  from  the  Raven  families  of  the  west  coast. 

Big  Low  island. 

Name  of  a cape. 

An  island. 

Various  .sea  creatures,  whether  fabulous  or  not  I do  not  know.  The  Tcla'g.Aii 
Sf|!agida-i  are  said  to  be  long  sea  animals  that  roll  themselves  up  and  unroll  on  the 
water. 

“A  creature  resembling  a porpoise,  except  that  it  has  large  dorsal  fins. 

These  words  are  .said  to  have  signified  that  his  wife  was  unfaithful  to  him. 
When  this  happened  to  a man  he  would  be  unlucky,  perhaps  losing  his  life  in 
hunting  or  war. 

-®A  young  sea  otter. 

’’  Skincuttle  hay. 

Between  Copper  bay  and  Cumshewa  point. 

■■'“As  chief  of  Skedans. 

“This  bird  burrows  to  lay  its  eggs,  except  in  rocky  places.  It  was  much  hunted 
by  the  Haida  with  torches. 

A point  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  larger-  Low  island. 

“ This  creature  is  probably  something  like  a chiton. 

“The  “Old-woman-under-the-fire  ” usually  carried  messages  from  men  to  the 
supernatural  beings. 

That  is,  the  box  in  which  his  body  was  placed  was  supported  by  four  posts. 

“ The  story-teller  affirmed  that,  when  he  was  young,  children  of  other  families  did 
not  want  to  play  with  him  for  the  same  reason. 

“One  of  the  Skedans  islands.  See  the  story  of  Sacred-one-standing-and-moving, 
Stone-ribs,  and  Upward,  note  35. 

An  exclamation  of  astonishment  used  when  something  happens  suddenly. 
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A vStory  Told  to  Accompany  Beau  Songs 

[Told  by  Job  Mtjody  of  the  Witch  people] 

A man  lie^an  to  set  deadfiill.s.  His  son  was  always  witli  him. 
Wlicncver  he  M'ent  out  to  see  them  he  found  that  in  some  May  or 
another  they  liad  got  away  from  the  deadfalls.  And  he  now  became 
angry.  He  became  angiw  M’ith  him.self  because  he  could  not  get  the 
black  bears.  Now  he  began  ftisting. 

After  eight  nights  had  passed  he  became  >veak.  In  the  ninth  night 
his  son  lay  b}'  him,  and  some  time  before  daylight  he  pushed  against 
his  father  with  Ids  feet.  Then  his  father  did  not  move,  and  he  looked 
at  his  father.  He  \vas  already  dead.  He  saw  foam  piled  up  in  front 
of  his  mouth. 

Now,  although  his  father  was  dead,  he  went  to  .see  his  father’s  dead- 
falls. There  was  one  in  the  first  deadfall  he  looked  into.  Then  he 
pulled  the  bear  out  of  the  deadfall.  He  laid  it  face  up  to  skin  it. 
No\v,  M’h'en  he  took  his  knife  the  bear’s  body  began  to  sing  through 
him; 

Cliief,’  cliief  [that  I anil,  be  careful  how  you  ]>ull  your  frramlfather  around. 

Be  careful  how  you  pull  around  your  jirandfather  as  you  sit  heside  him. 

I am  too  much  of  a hoy  for  you  (i.  e.,  too  old).  Chief,  chief  [that  I am]. 

After  he  had  skinned  it  he  looked  at  one  (a  deadfall)  farther  inland. 
One  al.so  lay  in  that.  He  pulled  it  out  to  skin  it.  Now  he  took  his 
knife.  [It  then  sang  through  him]: 

Chief,  chief  [that  I am],  I am  already  far  away. 

At  the  cliff,  coming  from  my  ])a.s.sage  through  the  mountains,’  I hold  up  my 
head  grandly. 

Chief,  chief  [that  I am],  1 am  already  far  away  from  it. 

From  my  hlue  mountain  I am  now  far  away. 

On  the  island  I travel,  led  about  proudly.  From  it  J am  faraway.  Chief, 
chief  [that  1 am]. 

He  started  for  one  still  farther  inland.  One  tvas  al.so  in  that.  He 
])ullcd  it  out.  When  he  laid  his  hand  on  his  knife  to  skin  it,  that  one 
also  sang  through  him: 

Cliief,  chief  [that  1 am],  they  say  [that  I have]  green  mountains. 

They  say  that  I went  into  the  creek  I own  which  stretches  its  length  afar.’ 
Chief,  chief  [that  I am]. 

His  3^ounger  brother  having  disappeared,  Marten  traveled  around 
this  island  rapidly.*  He  then  heard  people  singing  [these  songs]. 
And  he  sent  Monl  back  quickl}'.  He  said:  “The  human  beings  have 
already  linishcd  singing.”  He  immediately  turned  his  marten  skin 
upside  dow'u  and  held  his  beating  stick  to  dance  for  his  3munger 
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A Sxoia'  Toli>  to  Accompanv  Bkar  Songs 


NaiI  I'Jina  Imo  sqfi'badax.idag.An.  L’  gi'tg.a  I'lina  1a  gi  L.'dadja- 
g.Aii.  Uie'dhao  1’  daotlagfi'ngas  kliil}  lii'g.a  sqii'baga-i  lii'g.a  LguxA'n  + 
ga  I'sdagAnas.  Gie'nhao  uie'dhao  1’  stlexag.ia'lag.Aii.  Gie'nhao  q!e- 
nA'fi  hao  1’  .stle'xag.ia'lag.Aii  tana'-i  g.ado'  Ia  g.etsgia'si  g.aga'n  a. 
Uie'dhao  agA'n  la  g.e'idax.idag.An.- 
La  gi  g.ii'la-i  tita'nsifixag.ea'lga-i  L.fi  1’  qada'og.ji'xag.ia'lag.An. 
G.u'la-i  LaaJi'nglsg.oa'nsingao  g.ala'-i'g.a  1’  gl'tg.a  la  at  ta'-idaiyag.  ah, 
gien  si'ngaL.an  stA  g.adji'inag.ela-i  d.u  g.o'ng.afi  1a  Lg.ada'fiag.An, 
Gien  gAin  1’  g.o'fig.a  hiJdAg.A'ns  gien  xA'ngustA  u 1a  qea'iiagAn. 
L’  g.o'fig.a  LL.u'xAn  klotwii'las.  XeUg.e'istA  sqol  qla'-idjuLlxadies 
1a  qea'nag.Aii. 

Uie'dhao  g.o'fig.an  k!otula'ga.s  skliii'xAn  g.o'ng.aflg.a  sqabaga'-i  1a 
qifigai'yag.Ani.  Uie'dhao  sqii'ba  1a  qeiiLa'ganas  g.a  XAn  iiAfi  g.a 
qla'dag.adai'yag.An.  Uie'dhao  sqfi'baga-i  g.e'istA  ta'na-i  1a  dAuL.stai'- 
yag.ani.  Uie'dhao  I’  Llstaga'-i  g.An  xA'nagi  1a  la  dag.ag.a'wag.Aii. 
Uie'dhao  ,sqawa'-i  la  g.An  Lv  qagl'ga-i  i..u  ta'na-i  klcl'da  la  g.ei 
sg.alA'fiLlxax.idaijTig.An. 

I : I : ‘Oho  ha  Inill'x.ia'a:  | gu'stAlas.xa'n  -la  tcl'nan  dAUL.g.o'skinAh. 


Chief  (in  bear 
language) 


bo  careful 


your 

grandfather 

‘Gu'stAlasxa'n  la  tcI'nAfi  g.eiL.g.o'sginAfi, 

Be  careful  your  [you]  pull  him  around 

grandfather  sitting  beside  him. 

u n..-r  „ .qr  „ ‘ ' ;o  hall'Ix.iea: 

chief 

boy 


DaH  g.a  di  g.axa'  g.e'ida, 

You  for  I am  too  much  of  a 


[you]  pull  around. 


I :li  hall'x.ias: 

chief 


[A  hall'x.ias  was  sometimes  replaced  by  Siiwaye'.] 

Lie  dhao  1a  la  Lstagl'ga-i  l.u  didAx.il'stA  lana'  I'sin  1a  qea'hgag.eala- 
g.Aii.  La  g.a  I'sm  iiAn  L.'g.odi  lae'sm  Llstaga'-i  g.An  1a  dAim.stai'ya- 
g.An.  Uie'dhao  sqawa'-i  la  g.An  1a  g.agl'gag.An. 

I :“A  hall'x.ias  sa'hahai^'e, : | | :ha 


Chief 


StA 

from 


i.dag.a'oxe'lagAh  stA  ,'jtAls  gu  1 A'ndiudala-i 

My  passage  through  from  cliff  at  I hold  up  my  head 


the  mountains 


greatly 


di  giii'xaaglwaii: 

I am  already  far  away 

;a  hall'x.ias:  | 

chief 


A'hao  stA  dl  (jlaixa'glwan  Ldag.a'o  g.o'lg.alg'.A'n  stA 

Now  from  I am  far  away  my  mountain  blue^  from 

f qiaixagl'wan  gwa-is  gut  1 A'ndjudala-i  | :ha  stA  dl 

i>ow  irom  1 am  far  jiwav  isinnd  t ' from  I 


<l!aixii  giwan: 

am  far  away 


am  far  away 

: hall'x.ias. 

chief. 


island  upon  I travel  about 
proudly 


Hao  I'sm  nAu  Idja's  g.a  1a  qa'x.iagil.  La  g.a  Vstn  iiAn  ga 

q.adag.a'di.  La  I'sin  wa  g.e'istA  1a  dAiiL.'stALlxa.  La  i'sih  Llstaga'-i 
g.An  sqawa  -i  1a  qagl'ga-i  L.u  la  fsm  la  g.ei  sg.alx'nLlxa. 
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l)rother.  And  they  now  made  the  words  of  the  songs  we  are  singing. 
Then  he  acted  as  if  lie  were  choked.  They  then  said:  “(io  and  get 
the  chief.”  And  they  held  him  np.  Marten  was  Black-bear’s  elder 
brother. 

One  fall  both  had  been  gathering  salmon,  and  he  said  to  Black-bear: 
“Younger  brother,  stand  in  the  creek  downstream.  I will  .stand 
above  in  the  creek.  I will  float  down  to  you  the  bodies  of  those  1 
kill.” 

The}’  did  it  at  once,  and  his  }’ounger  lirother.  Black-bear,  went 
into  the  creek  below  and  stood  there.  Now,  as  soon  a,s  IMarten  got 
into  the  creek  above  he  floated  one  down,  and  his  jmunger  brotlier 
below  threw  it  out. 

He  was  at  some  distance  from  where  they  lived.  After  he  had 
been  gone  for  some  time  he  came  in  to  his  wife  and  children,  and  as 
he  cares.sed  his  children  he  said:  “Fresh  salmon,  1113-  daughter,  fresh 
.salmon.”  Now,  she  went  out  to  get  them  and  .saw  nothing.  Then 
she  came  in  and  .said  to  her  father:  “Father,  1 .saw  nothing  there.” 
And  he  .said  to  his  daughter:  “They  lie  just  outside,  1113’  daughter.” 
Now,  she  again  went  out.  Again  she  could  not  find  them.  “ Father, 
only  gills  [with  entrails  attached]  lie  outside.”  “Those  are  the 
things,  1113’  daughter.”  She  then  brought  them  in  and  roasted  them. 
And  he  went  opposite  to  where  the}’  were  being  cooked  and  said: 
“[Give  me]  the  milt  of  a .salmon.”® 

He  (the  hunter)  then  went  up  to  one  farther  inland.  When  he 
came  in  .sight  of  it  one  also  la}’  in  that.  He  pulled  it  out.  Now,  when 
he  took  his  knife  the}’  also  .sang  through  him: 

Chief,  chief  [that  1 am], 

When  tlie  sun  rises  I start  ti-aveling  about. 

[Now]  1 am  lying  under  the  deadfall.  Chief,  chief  [that  I am]. 

When  he  had  gone  farther  back  he  came  to  still  another  in  a dead- 
fall. He  also  ptdled  that  out.  When  he  took  out  his  knife  that  also 
sang  through  him: 

Chief,  chief  [that  I am],  my  power  is  all  taken  away. 

My  power  is  all  taken  away. 

Chief,  chief  [that  I am],  my  power  is  all  taken  away. 

My  power  is  all  taken  away.  Chief,  chief  [that  1 am]. 

After  he  had  sung  this  song  through  he  went  still  farther  up.  One 
lay  in  that  also.  He  pulled  it  out.  When  he  began  to  skin  it  it  began 
to  sing  as  before: 

Chief,  chief,  whither  did  my  great  brother®  wander  proudly? 

My  inind  shakes  as  J go  about.  Chief,  chief. 
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I :HulIx.ia'ahaahalix.ie':  | Ldag.a'o-g.Au  g.oig.a'lan  su  g.AtiL.g.a'n 

Chief  chief  my  mountain  green  they  my  creek 

say 

hao  x.ie'nlg.Aidalan  su  g.a  A'ng.a  1 L.'gisLi  halix.ia'il  halisu'ye. 

flowing  along  in  along  they  in  mine  I went  chief, 

say 


flowing  along 
stream 


(L’  daog.A'ng.a  gaosg.oa'iiAnAS  gie'nhao  asi  gwai'ya-i  g.ada'oxa 
Klux.ugina'gits  g.a'-klAfiAn  wAnsu'ga.  Gie'nhao  Lgu  Lga-i  g.a  xAn  l! 
xa'-idAg.a  ga  su'diesi  1a  gudA'fiAsi.  Gie'nhao  sUgia'n  1’  ki'ndgahan 
wAnsfi'ga.  Gien  liAn  1’  sl'wus  “Xa'-iL.a  xa'-idAg.a-i  Lla  si'gaiya-i 
g.eilgldai'yagAn.”  Gana'xAnhao  k!ux.ua'-i  sa'’gui  A'ng.a  1a  klig.a'- 
g.eildasi  gien  t!a'sk!ia-i  1a  sqIagl'gAh  wAnsu'gAfi  da'og.AiiAn  gi  si'gia 
g.Aii  A.  Gien  uied  sg.aLv'h  ga  tIalA'n  su'ugAn  l!  gia'’g03'inas.  Gie'nhao 
P x.ii'Max.idAhAn  wAnsu'ga.  Gien  hAii  1a  l!  sfi'dag.An  wAnsu'ga, 
“I'ldga-i  hi  dao.”  Gien  g.ei  1a  l!  .sqatgia'+xA'ngwan. 

Klu'x.u  hao  tan  g.An  k!wai'3^An  \vAn.su'ga.  TIa'nutgagas  gie'nhao 
sti'nxAii  tcl'na  gl  la  liA'lxag.ogAn  WAnsu'ga.  Gien  hAn  tan  1a 
su'dagAnAii  WAnsu'ga  “Do'na-i  tla'x.ua  la  g.AUL.a'-i  g.a  gia'gAfiAn. 
La  e'sih  sia'  g.AuL.a'-i  g.a  gia'gAhasi.  Tcl'na-i  1a  Lida'  hao  dAn  g.a 
klo'da  1a  da'lx.unAntlalda'asan.” 

Ganii'xAn  1a  g.etg.oa'si  gien  tTin  daog.ana'gas  g.AnL.a'-i  g.a  xe'da 
L.'lagi  gien  gu  1a  giagA'ngiAgAn.  K!ux.ua'-i  e'sin  sa  hitlAg.A'n  g.An- 
L.a'-i g.ei  1a  L.lagia'  atxA'n  P dti'lL.las  gien  P daog.A'ng.a  tla'x.ua  P 
k latagi'lgAnas. 

Naxa'ng.oas  stA  hao  1a  Idja'nan  WAnsu'ga.  L’  gaodji'inagas  stA 
dja'g.Aii  at  gitg.aU'n  gu  1a  qatcla's  gien  gitg.aU'n  g.a  1a  klu'g.adies 
gu  la  su'dagahag.Aii:  “G.a'oL.lin  djat  Iqen,  g.a'oL.lih.”  Uie'dhao  1a 
ladaogoa'’ga  gien  gAin  gi'na  gut  qIalga'gAnas.  Gien  P qatcla's  gien 
xadA'n  gi  1a  suuda'si:  “ Ha'da-i,  gAin  gi'na  gut  qiatg.  A'figa.”  Gien  ijAn 
la  e'sin  gl'tg.An  su'udas  “Kia  axA'nhao  xa'g.odigAni,  djat  Iqen.” 
Uie'dhao  i'sin  g.a  1a  qa'x.ul.  f'sin  gl  1a  qi'nskiasi.  “Ha'da-i,  djixu'l 
sg.u'nhao  kia  xa'g.odiga.”  “Hao  I'djm,  djat  Iqen.”  Gi^n  la  xa'sL- 
tclasi  gien  kidjia'osi.  Gien  wa'g.alAha-i  xA'nlgui  1a  g.a'dAsi  gien  hAn 
P sl'wus  “Ga-i  g.e'istA  q!adja'wa-i  djat  IqSn.”) 

Gien  didAx.u'stA  la'na  g.a  S'sin  1a  qa'-il.  La  g.An  1a  g.atqea'.sgida-i 
L.u  1a  g.a  I'sin  nAu  L.'g.odi.  La  g'sm  1a  dAUL.'stA  uied  la  g.An  I'sih 
sqa'wa-i  1a  g.agl'ga-i  l.u  la  g.ei  i'sin  1a  sg.aU'iiLlxa. 

I :“Ha  la  ye  he  ha  la  hala'n  ha  la  ya  ha  la  ha  li  ha  | ;hall'x.iesi:  | 


hali 


ix.ie'sahalan: 

chief 


chief, 


Ha  ha  djigwi's  hao  qag.a'-i  stA  ga  hagfi'thao 


then 


about 


Iqa'sgutgigie'nhusxe'txadlL.g  a'ogwan.  Hala'yihe3'e  I :hall'x.ias. : 

•start  I trav-  deadfalls  under  I am  lying  about.  ‘ chief 


eling 

Ga -istA  didAx.ui'  1a  qa-ila'-i  gu  i'sin  nAil  ga  qti'dagadi. 
1a  dAfiL.'stA.  La  g.An  sqawa'-i  1a  g.agl'ga-i  l.u  i'sin 
sg.alA'niJxa. 
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hen  ho  wont  up  from  thut  place  he  came  to  where  another  was 
caught.  He  pulled  it  out.  This  was  the  seventh.  When  he  again 
took  his  knife  it  began  singing  as  before: 

Chief,  chief,  tell  me  where  he  fell.^  I do  not  know  the  place.  Chief,  chief 
chief.  ’ 

That  day  he  took  out  ten  black  bears,  liut  his  father  died  of  thirst. 

Ten  black  hears  were  taken  in  the  deadfalls,  and  each  of  these  sang  asong  through 
the  mouth  of  the  human  being.  My  informant,  however,  knew  only  seven  of  these. 

' The  word  for  chief  used  here,  Hall'x.ias,  is  supposed  to  be  that  employed  by 
the  Black-bear  people  or  perhaps  generally  by  the  supernacural  beings.  It  is  used 
as  a retrain  and  often  is  repeated  many  more  times  than  I have  represented. 

* The  black  bears  are  supposed  to  have  had  a trail  from  one  end  of  the  Queen 
Charlotte  islands  to  the  other,  and  back  of  Tasoo  harbor  there  was  supposed  to  be  a 
hole  in  the  mountains  through  which  they  passed. 

® Referring  to  the  episode  narrated  just  Ijelow. 

‘ Explains  the  reference  in  the  last  song.  The  first  part  of  this  episode  tells  how 
Marten  danced  for  his  younger  brother  Black-bear,  who  was  being  killed  in  the  dead- 
fall, and  sang  the  same  songs  that  came  out  through  the  hunter;  the  remainder  goes 
back  farther  to  ex]ilain  the  words  of  the  last  songs.  Either  Black-bear  left  none  of 
the  salmon  Imt  the  worthless  parks  for  Marten  to  carry  home  or  Marten  ate  them 
himself. 

“See  the  story  of  The-one-abandoned-for-eating-the-flipper-of-a-hair-seal,  note  3. 
The  word  translated  “gills”  (djixu''!)  is  suppo.sed  to  be  in  the  Marten  language. 

“The  bear’s  sister  is  sup])osed  to  sing  this. 

’ Probably  also  supposed  to  be  sung  by  the  Ixiar’s  sister. 
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I : I :“Ha  e+llx.ia  : | hele  : | | :dl  gut  gl'ldjiwa-i  ga 

' ' Chief.  n»y  bravery,  strength,  etc., 

(repeated  four  times) 

qi'nx.it-hatlA'lgan.  : | | : ha  e+lix.ia:  | 
is  all  taken  away.  chief. 

(repeated  five  times) 

I : Dl  gut  gl'Wjiwa-i  ga  qinx.it  hatlA'lgafi:  [ hallx.iasawa-i+ 

My  power  is  all  taken  away.  chief, 

I : hilll'x.ias. : | 

chief. 

A'nis  sg.a'lAfia-i  ga  1a  sugl'ga-i  e.u  I'sifi  didAx.ui'  1a  qa'-il.  La  g.a 
iiAn  L.'g.odi.  La  S'siii  1a  dAuL.'stA.  La  la  L.'stAx.idia'-i  l.Q 
algwA'nxAu  r sg.alA'nx.idi. 

I i^Hallx.ia  ha  ha  ha  ha:  | gldja'x.ui  gl'hao  dl  da'ga  qo'naiya-i 

Chief,  which  way  my  brother  great 

qaA'ndiu+dal  he  le. 

proudly  travels  about 

Dl  qla'uAlg.a  g.a  hi'ldAuda'lgAfi.  | : Hallx.ia  ha  ha  ha  ha  : | 

My  mind  in  while  I go  around  is  Chief. 

shaking.  (repeated  three  times) 

I iHall'xias. : I 

Chief. 

(recited) 

Ga'-istA  e'sin  dl'tgi  1a  qa-ila'-i  l.u  I'sin  tiin  xau  ga  qladaga'dies. 
Gien  1a  la  dA'uL.stas,  La  dA'nat  djl'guaga-g.eil.  I'sin  la  g.An 
sqawa'-i  1a  g.agl'ga-i  l.u  aIgwA'nxAn  1’  sg.alA'nx.idi. 

I : “Halix.iase  e:  | gldiax.ui'gl+kugwaiya  da'og.o  si'la-i  ga'odian  a 

Chief,  wnich  way  [did  hej  fall  for  the  absent  from 

(repeated  si.K  or  seven  times)  (where)  place  (or  is  wanting) 

I iHallx.iase  e:  | | iHalix.ias. : | 

Chief.  Chief. 

(repeated  four  times,  (recited) 

voice  falling  at  the  end) 

'la'iia-i  La'alao  wa  g.e'igi  1a  iLlxai'yag.Aii.  L’  g.o'ng.a  l!a  qadao'- 
klotwa'lag.Aii. 
llao  L g.e'idAn. 
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Fight  at  the  Town  of  Da'x.ua 

[Told  by  Moses  MoKay,  sole  survivor  of  the  Seawurd-Sqoa'ladas] 

From  Da'x.  ua  Ya'’git  sent  to  Masset  inlet  for  a canoe.  He  belonged 
to  the  Seaward-Sqoa'ladas.'  He  was  town  chief  at  Da'x.ua.  After 
some  time  had  passed  they  brought  the  canoe  to  him.  Then,  although 
Ya'^git  owned  it,  while  it  was  being  brought  Sg.agA'iio*  bought  the 
canoe,  his  (Ya'’git’s)  head  slave  being  then  away  fishing.*  His  (the 
slave’.s)  name  was  Yu'lAfi. 

He  now  came  in  from  fishing.  Then  they  said  to  him:  “ Yu'lAii, 
Sg.agA'no  has  bought  the  canoe.”  He  at  once  liecame  angry  because 
they  had  taken  away  the  canoe  from  his  master.  Then  he  chewed 
native  tobacco.  After  that  he  tried  to  mix  calcined  shells  with  it,  but 
he  was  so  angry  he  .shoved  it  outside  [of  his  mouth]  against  his  cheek.* 

And  at  night  he  went  to  the  place  where  the  canoe  lay.  He  then 
.said:  “Are  you  awake  in  the  canoe?”  And  the  one  in  the  bow  and 
the  one  in  the”  .stern  replied.  “\Ye  are,”  they  .said  tf>  him.  And  he 
further  said  to  them:  “It  is  well  that  you  are.  They  sa}"  that  Yu'lan 
sa}^s  that  he  is  going  to  break  up  this  canoe.” 

And  after  he  had  waited  .some  time  longer,  and  it  was  midnight, 
he  went  there  again.  And  he  spoke  as  before.  And  again  they 
answered  him.  He  again  went  away. 

And  just  liefore  dawn,  at  the  hour  when  it  is  always  dark,  he  went 
thither  once  more.  He  again  asked:  “Are  you  awake?”  And  the}'  did 
not  answer  him.  He  then  struck  upon  the  bow  with  his  stone  ax,  and 
one  who  was  with  him  struck  upon  the  stern.  They  split  the  canoe 
into  pieces.  They  then  went  away  to  the  house. 

When  daylight  came  and  people  knew  that  he  had  smashed  the  canoe 
they  all  moved  at  once.  They  put  on  their  armor  to  fight  one 
another.  After  they  had  put  on  their  gorgets,  helmets,  and  hide  coats 
they  went  out  to  tight  one  another  with  spears  and  bows. 

Now,  after  they  had  fought  for  a while,  they  shot  Yfi'lAii  in  one  e}'e 
and  put  it  out.  He  went  to  the  house.  And  after  he  had  .sat  in  the 
house  for  a while  news  came  to  him:  “lu'lAfi,  we  are  being  wousted.” 
At  once  he  again  went  out  to  fight.  And  after  he  had  begun  to  drive 
them  back  they  put  out  his  other  eye. 

He  then  crept  to  the  house.  While  he  was  creeping  along  he  fell 
into  a deep  hole  into  which  they  used  to  defecate.  Then  he  was 
creeping  into  [the  house]  all  covered  with  ordure.  And  his  master’s 
wife  .said  to  him:  “Yu'Un,  you  never  used  to  ask  how  an  aflair  was 
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Fight  at  the  Town  op  Da^x.ua 

Da'x.ua  Inaga^-i  g.e^istA  hao  Ya^git  (i.ao  g.a  Lii  da  g.iig.A  n gi 
kingnga'nag.An.  Djax.ui'  sqoii'ladagag.An.  La'hao  Da'x.ua  Inaga'-i 
gu  hi'na-aog.aga'g.AM.  Gie'nhao  ga'-istA  g.a'g.et  qa'odihao'Liia'-i  1a  gi 
id  qlil'-isLidxatcIai'yag.Aiii.  Gie'nhao  ha'oxAii  Ya'’git  1’  da’g.a  -i  wa  g.a 
(jil'gAiKlixAn  Sg.agA'no  Luwa'-i  da’g.a'g.ani  ha'lgui  su'g.a  la'g.a  iiAn 
ku'ndjaowaga'g.ani  xaoya'nag.ani  sila'-ig.a  A.  Yu'lAn  hA'nhao  1’ 
kig.ai'ag.An. 

Uie'dhao  1’  xaoi'ntcIawag.An.  Gie'nhao  hAii  1a  gi  l!  sa'wag.Aii 
“Yu'lAn,  Sg.agA'no  Luwa'-i  da’'gani.”  Gana'xAiihao  P stlexag.ia'la- 
g.ani  P qlo'lg.A  stA  Luwa'-i  l!  da-isda'si  g.aga'n  a.  Gie'nhao  xa'-ida 
gu'lg.a  la  xagadjai'yag.An.  Wa  L.g.a  gwa'ga-i  1a  sLtc!a'-i  kia'’gustA 
Lla  tclidA'n  1a  sLli'nalandigoanag.An. 

Gie'nhao  si'nx.ias  gien  gia'gu  Luwa'-i  gig.odia'si  g.a  1a  qa'-idag.ani. 
Gie'nhao  hAn  P sa'wag.An:  “DaU'n  gua  Luwa'-i  gu'g.a  skiil'na-igin.” 
Gien  .sqleu'x.ua  1a  gi  iiAn  a'+nas  gign  tlil'ng.a  I'sin  gaM'n.  “TlaU'h 
g.e'idAil”  liAn  hao  1a  gi  l!  sa'wag.An.  Gien  “DalA'n  g.e'idag.a-i  la'ga. 
Yu'lan  Luwa'-i  g.ei  daU'ng.a  qlatnanA'nsinA'n  lI  su'gAn,”  hAn  hao  la 
XAii  sa'wag.An. 

Gien  ga'-istA  1a  gu'tg.a  qa'odi  g.al-ya'ku  la  g.ela'-i  l.u  I'sin  g.a  1a 
qa'-idag.ani.  Gien  ku'ng.ada  P sa'wag.An  ganii'n  i'sin  P sa'wag.An. 
Gien  i'sin  1a  gi  l!  kilg.ada'g.Aii.  Gien  i'sin  stA  1a  qa'-idag.ani. 

Gie'nhao  ga'-istA  si'hg.aL.an  kliu'stA  g.alg.agi'lgAfiAS  L.u'hao  i'sin 
g.a  1a  qa-ida'g.Ani.  Gie'nhao  i'sin  P kiana'nag.An:  “DalA'n  guaskiii'- 
nadia?”  Gie'nhao  gAin  xA'ngian  1a  gi  l!  sug.a'nag.An.  Gie'nhao 
sqle'ux.na  Ig.a-Llua'-i  1a  skitkiu'dju  gien  1a  gi  nAn  L.dadja'g. An  i'sin 
tla'ng.a  iiAfi  skitgudja'wag.An.  Liia'-i  1a  skitskla'mAlg.o.  Gie'nhao 
na  gi  stA  1a  gA'ndax.itg.awag.Aii. 

Uie'dhao  sing.an.ana'-i  l.u  Luwa'-i  g.ei  1a  skitlaga'-i  g.An  l!  u'nsAt- 
dala'-i  L.u  tla'lg.awai'yag.Aii.  GahaxA'nhao  gutxA'nlag.a  gut  g.An  l! 
gia'-ilai3^ag.An.  Qlog.il'glga-i  sqe'ldadjina-i  k!i'tg.aglga-i  g.eiJgiga'-i 
L.u'hao  tca'aL  at  ig.et  at  gut  l!  daowa'’gag.An. 

Uie'dhao  gut  l!  i'sdadi  qa'+odihao  Yu'lan  xA'iie  sg.oa'na  l!  tclida'- 
lag.An.  Uie'dhao  na  gi  P qii'-idag.Aii.  Gien  na  P q!ao-u  qa'odi  i'sin 
lAgiL! kindatc!ai'3^ag.Au;  “Yu'lan, LlALiqatla'g.o-gutg.a'ndax.idig.a.” 
GanaxA'nhao  i'sin  P da'ox.idag.An.  Gie'nhao  1a  x.itstatax.itx.idaiya'-i 
L.u  P xA'ne  sg.oa'na  i'sin  la'g.a  l!  tclida'lag.An. 

Gie'nhao  na  gi  agA'n  P Lx.uqa'-idag.An.  L’  qaglg.Anx'ndixAn  qoa'n- 
Ig.agiA'n  g.ei  P L.g.oetcIai'yag.An.  Gien  P na‘'g.a-L.djus  dA'nat  agA'n 
1a  Lx.uqatcIai'yag.An.  L.u'hao  P qlo'lg.a  djii'g.a  P su'dai3fag.An: 
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Started/  Look  at  yourself.”  “Well,  noble  woman,  it  is  not  so  had 
as  if  I sat  below  by  the  creek.”® 

Ya'lAn  could  then  do  nothing.  And  his  friends  G.a'nqlatxa  and 
Sa  diya  passed.  The}'  alone  fought.  Rut  still  the  Seaward-sqoa'iadas 
won  the  day.’ 

Then  Sg.agA  no  and  his  family  lied  to  the  woods.  Thej'  were  not 
then  called  Pebble-town  people.  Sg.agA'no’s  family  came  to  Pebble- 
town  and  bought  it.  And  the  Sea-otter  people* sold  the  town.  Then 
they  had  a town  there. 

The  interest  of  this  story  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  tells  of  the  first  (;ivil  ilisturbance 
among  the  people  of  Skidegate  inlet,  which  ultimately  led  a i>art  of  them  to  move  to 
the  west  coast.  This  version  was  obtained  from  the  last  survivor  of  the  Seaward- 
SqoiVtadas.  Another,  differing  in  some  particulars,  was  obtained  in  English  from 
Wl'nats,  chief  of  the  Seaward  Gitins,  also  an  itilet  family,  and  may  be  found  in 
Publications  of  the  Jesup  North  Pacific  Expedition,  volume  v,  part  i,  page  80.  The 
town  of  Da'x.ua  stood  just  north  of  I.awn  hill,  at  the  entrance  cf  Skidegate  inlet. 

• One  of  the  leading  Raven  families  of  Skidegate  inlet.  See  notes  to  the  story  of  the 
House-point  families. 

’Chief  of  the  family  afterward  known  as  Pebble-town  people  (see  below).  They 
were  originally  part  of  the  Middle-town  people. 

’Even  in  Haida  the  construction  of  this  sentence  is  awkward,  and  translation 
makes  it  worse. 
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“ Yu'lafi,  g'Am  gl'na  g.et  ku'nlg.ala-i  gi  da  kiil'nAng.  A'ngAfigin.  Cju 
da  qin.”  ' “A  I'ldjao,  gl'na  da'g.Ana  tia'g.a  q!a'o-u\va-i  gaiia'n  Dguag.e 

da'ogus.”  , 

Gie'nbao  gAiu  Lgii  g.e'itlina-i  Yu'lan  g.Aii  qea'ng.agag.Aii.  Gie  nhao 
1’  dji'gm  G.a'nqlatxa  qa  wai'gien  Sadiya'  e'sin.  Ga-i  sg.u'nxAnhao 
g.aga'lan  isdadai'yag.Ani.  Skia'xAnbao  Djax.ui'-sqoa'ladaga.i  gui  ga-i 

g.e'igi  qaya'lag.ani.  _ 

Gie'nbao  Sg.ag.A'iio  gwai'giagAiiAn  da'nat  gA'nstaiyag.An.  ^Gaid 
xAii  wa'L.u  Lg.a'xet-gu-lfi'nas  IiAn  l!  kig.adaga'nag.Ani.  Gie'nbao 
Lg.a'xet  Inaga'-i  gi  Sg.ag.A'nogana  wa'daxaLlxaiyfig.An.  Gie'nbao 
Qoga'nas  Inaga'-i  at  gie'taga'g.Ani.  Gie'nbao  gu  1a  lanadag.eilg.a'- 


wag.An. 

* His  anger  was  so  great  that  he  could  not  control  his  arm. 

'’Because  he  was  always  ready  for  a fight. 

“That  is,  “ as  if  I were  away.”  The  woman  taunts  him  that  he  who  was  always 
foremost  in  fighting  should  be  in  that  condition,  and  he  replies  that  the  warriors 
succeed  better  when  he  is  along  than  when  he  is  away. 

’ According  to  another  informant  the  Pebble-town  people  won,  but  fled  to  the 
woods  for  fear  of  the  blood  vengeance  sure  to  follow.  This,  however,  seems  to  be  a 
mistake. 

® See  notes  to  the  story  of  He-who-travels-behind-us. 
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War  between  the  West  Coast  Haida  and  the  Tlingit 

[Told  by  Richard  of  the  Middle-Qltt'ns] 

The  Tlingfit  destroyed  Tho.se-born-at-Stasao.s ‘ in  Skidegate  channel. 
For  that  reason  ten  canoes  went  to  war  from  Gu'dAl,®  and  tliree  canoes 
of  us  came  apart  from  the  rest  [when  we  were]  among  the  Tlingit. 
Then  they  (the  others)  plundered.  They  destroyed  a fort.  On  that 
account  they  had  many  slaves. 

Then  we  landed  on  a fine  beach,  not  knowing  where  the  Tlingit 
lived,  and  we  started  a fire.  We  acted  as  if  we  were  visitors.  And 
after  we  had  had  a big  fire  there  for  some  time  seven  Tlingit  came  to 
us  in  a canoe.  They  asked  us:  “What  warriors  are  these?”  Then 
SkA'ngwai’s  father  said:  “ We  are  not  warriors.  We  come  to  buy  food 
of  you.”  And  they  .said:  “No;  you  are  warriors.”  Then  we  denied 
it.  We  told  them  to  come  near  shore,  and  the}"  entered  the  mouth  of 
the  inlet. 

And  after  he  (one  of  them)  had  balked  for  a while,  he  said:  “Get 
[into]  the  canoe.  1 do  not  understand  their  pronunciation.”*  As  soon 
as  they  got  [into]  the  canoe  they  went  off  in  fright.  Then  we  pursued. 
[The  other  canoes]  shot  at  them,  one  from  each  side,  and  we  were 
behind.  And  after  we  had  shot  for  a while  we  upset  them  near  an 
island.  One  whom  we  had  shot  lay  there,  having  fallen  out  into  the 
water.  Then  XA'nxogutg.as‘  and  his  brothei’s  started  to  get  out  to 
fight,  and  I stopped  them. 

After  that  we  went  away  and  started  across  [to  the  Queen  Charlotte 
islands].  The  wind  blew  strong  fi-om  the  north.  In  the  middle. of 
the  night  a great  wind  arose.  The  canoe  was  split.  I nailed  the  parts 
together  with  some  staples  I had.  We  also  tied  ropes  round  the  canoe. 
Some  of  us  cried  from  fright.  We  thought  the  other  canoes  had  cap- 
sized. This  was  the  first  time  I experienced  a strong  wind  since  I was 
grown. 

At  daybreak  we  were  in  front  of  Paint  mountain.*  And  after  we 
had  sailed  from  there  for  a while  I shouted:  “He  he  he  he  he;  chiefs' 
nephews  whom  I have  for  sons-in-law,  do  not  let  your  minds  be  down- 
cast. We  go  out  to  have  a warm  time.  Make  }"our  minds  strong.” 
Then  the}"  stopped  weeping. 

Some  time  after  that  our  canoe  came  to  Gwi'gwAfi-bay,®  and  there 
was  one  canoe  there.  There  we  spent  the  night.  When  we  left  next 
day  another  sail  came  in  sight  from  Skidegate.  Then  we  saw  each 
other.  And  we  were  glad  to  see  each  other.  And  when  we  came  to 
Gu'dal  the  [other]  warriors  had  taken  thirty-eight  slaves.  We  were 
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between  the  West  Coast  Haida  and  the  Ilingit 

Sta'saos  qe'g.awa-i  hao  Iji'nagits  kle'djis  g.a  ha-ilu  dasg.aiyagAn. 
Ga-i  tia'guhao  GiuIa'I  stA  lO  g.aLa'sa  gu  l!  qa'-idaogAii.  Gie'nhao 
Li'nagits  sfi'g.a  idA'stA  ird  g.aJg.u'nuJ  g.atxadi'djin.  Gie'nhao 
ga-i  taskida'nagAiii.  Tla'odji  hao  l!  qlai'yuwaidaiyagAn.  Wa'athao 
til'gidjigida-i  qoa'ngAiii. 

(lien  ga  ta'djia  la  gu  Li'nagits  gAin  Lgu  naxAna'-i  g.An  iid 
u'nsAtg.AngAii  gir>n  tlaU'n  tchVnug.adagAn.  AgA'n  tlalA'n  qaui'- 
idjina'g.eildigAn.  Gie'nhao  gu  gindja'oga-i  I'sdi  qa'odihaoLlag.A  nstA 
ga  Li'nagida  tcladji'guag.aga  g.a  Luqa'iJxagAu.  Gie'nhao  liAii  in! 
atkiilnA'ngAii:  “ Gl'L.g.An  qa-idawa'-i  hao  e'djin.”  Gie'nhao  SkA'ngwai 
g.o'ng.a  hAii  su'gAu:  ‘‘Gaiu  tlaU'n  qa'idaog.AngAii.  Gata'hao  dalA'n 
gi  tlalA'n  dci'xo-i'ngAn.”  Gien  liAii  su'gAni  Ga'oano  daLv'n  qa-idii'- 
wagAn.”  Gie'nhao  gl  l!  qa'dagAiie.  Gien  dia'iiAu  l!  gjX'jdiixAlgAni 
gien  g.ag.aga'-i  g.ei  qa'x.iatcligAni. 

Gien  g.a  1a  kilgu'ldi  qa'odi  liAn  1’  su'gAn:  “ Lua'-i  Ja  da'og.o. 
Ki'lgulia-i  i ki'lsgudaiyagAiii.”  Gana'xAnhao  Lua'-i  l!  da'oga-i  l.u 
ga'-itg.oqa-idAiii.  Gie'nhao  g.o'L.ag.a  l!  djiskl'dAiii.  Dagwu'lgi  ga 
g.asti'n  xa'dasi  a'xAii  tclinig.oa'ngAni.  Gien  tlalA'n  i'sin  g.o'tgi 
g.atle'djAiii.  Gie'nhao  l!  tcli'nlg.oangm  qa'odi  nAn  gwai'ya  gu  l! 
tclitgutlA'ldagilgAu.  Gu'g.a  iiAu  l!  tcliga'gAiii  Lua'-i  gug.e'istA 
g.a'yuwa-i  g.ei  L.x.ia'ngtigingAu.  Gie'nhao  XA'nxogutg.as-ga'na  1’ 
da'otlAix.idigAn  gien  g.a  1 qla-igidA'lgAn. 

Gie'nhao  wa  stA  isdax.i'dAni  gana'xAn  Luda'ogAni.  Qla'VustA  ta'dju 
yuA'ngAn.  G.al  ya'ku  l!a  gi  tadja'o  g.ii'tg.ojHiA'ngAn.  Lua'-i  g.a 
Lgu'sLgAni.  Di  ga  klAtlg.askiii'lu  I'djin  at  1a  qa'tgogAni.  Isin 
LuA'-i  iJ  Ig.adjigu'sLgAni.  l!  ill'  Ig.osg.a'-igagAiigin.  Djigi'n 
xa'txatgwah  tlalA'n  gudA'ngAiii.  A'hao  i.not  dl  ina'sL  g.A'nstA  tadja'o 
Eii'djiga  1 g.a'ndAngAii. 

G.a-iL.ii'hao  siiigaL.ana'-i  gu  Mas-Ldag.a'os  xe'tgu  1a  gi  .singaL.a'nga. 
Gie'nhao  wa  stA  x.uqa'-ilgm  qa'odi  qagA'ndjun  1a  g.atgadfi'gAiii:  “He 
he  he  he  he  e'Llxagit  na'tg.alAfi  1 qo'nAldAgAii  gAm  xe'da  gudAua'n 
g.cidAg.A'fig.o.  Gi'hao  tlaU'n  isx.ia'gAiii  a'hao  ga  kll'na  tlaU'n 
g.a'ndAuginga.  GudAiia'na  La'djigadAg.o.”  L.u'hao  sg.a'-ilia-i  Lan 
g.i'lgAni. 

Gien  ga'istA  qa  qa'odi  Gwi'gWAn-SLlin  gu  e'Llg.a  qaLlxagi'lgAiii 
gien  Lua'-i  ga  sg.oa'na  e'siii  wa  gu  idja'gAni.  Gu  l!  g.a'ldagAiie. 
Dag.ala'-ig.a  stA  l!  qasa'g.aga-i  l.u  ga  g.asg.oa'na  I'sifi  Lg.agi'lda  stA 
glx.iawa'-i  gl'sdagani.  (lien  gu  l!  qi'ngAn.  Gien  gutii't  agA'fi  l! 
XAiia'lgAn.  Gien  GudA'l  gu  l1  I'sLlxaga-i  L.u  l1  qa'ido-i'ndjawagAii 
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ashamed.  Then  it  was  reported  tliat  a woman  said  of  us:  “ What  open 
plaee  do  they  keep  going  out  for,  I wonder?’”  We  immediately  pre- 
pared for  war. 

The  people  went  then  to  the  c-amps  from  Gil'dAl.  And  after  they 
had  fished  for  some  time  the  fish  were  dried.  Then  w'e  went  to  war 
in  four  canoes.  We  skirted  across  from  North  island.*  We  went 
against  the  Klawak*  people. 

e pulled  up  our  canoes  at  the  mouth  of  the  inlet,  d'he  next  day 
we  again  went  up  the  inlet.  We  went,  went,  went  for  a while  and 
landed  where  there  was  a strong  tidal  current.  In  one  [stream]  there 
were  plenty  of  dog  salmon.  Aftei-  we  had  been  there  a while  [we  saw] 
some  broad  sails  coming  from  above.  And  it  (the  canoe)  landed  below 
the  place  where  we  had  pulled  up  our  canoes. 

Me  (the  owner)  had  his  wife  and  two  slaves.  Then  he  got  off  and  put 
on  his  cartridge  box.  And  he  passed  up  near  the  place  where  we  were 
watching.  After  he  had  gone  a slave  killed  dog  .salmon  in  the  creek 
with  stones.  During  all  that  time  they  talked  Tlingit  to  one  another. 
And  they  starteil  a fire  at  the  foot  of  a tree  which  stood  near  them. 

By  and  b}-^,  when  evening  came,  he  came  down.  From  afar  he  spoke 
Tlingit  to  tliem.  Three  per.sons  presently  came  along  behind  him. 
When  two  reports  were  heard  the  people  ran  down.  The  slaves 
already  had  their  hands  in  it  (the  canoe).  The.gun  box  was  untouched. 
There  were  five  [guns]  in  it.  Since  he  had  come  there  he  had  lain 
down,  on  his  back  and  spoken  in  the  Tlingit  language.  The  roa.sted 
salmon  was  still  .stuck  in  the  ground.’® 

Then  they  shot  him  from  in  front.  And  then  he  exclaimed:  “ ^Vhat 
people  liave  done  this  tome?  Save  me.”"  Then  he  (the  a.ssailant) 
shot  him  again  with  a pistol.  A male  slave,  however,  escaped  into 
the  woods.  And  when  they  ran  down  to  his  canoe  there  were  cuts 
of  whale  in  it.  B>'  that  time  they  were  speaking  Kaigani’*  together. 
I then  .said  to  them:  “Why  did  3mu,  who  are  Haida,  talk  Tlingit? 
We  would  not  have  touched  3’ou.”  Then  she  (his  wife)  .said:  “We 
did  not  think  au3fthing  like  this  would  happen.” 

And  when  thc3"  got  read3’  to  start  she  .said:  “Those  who  came  with 
us  have  a fire  on  the  other  side.  Thc3'  are  Khiwak  people.”  In  the 
night  we  went  over  to  them.  And  w'e  landed  near.  We  ran  toward 
them.  The  tire  there  was  large.  And  after  we  had  gone  toward  it 
for  a while  we  peeped  over  a log.  They-  lay  asleep  around  the  fire. 

Just  before  daybreak  we  ran  upon  them,  'rhen  we  seized  a man  to 
enslave  him.  He  resisted  more  fiercel3'  than  was  expected.  Then  I 
shot  him.  He  fell.  Afterward  he  rose.  When  he  ran  thc3'’  shot 
him  again.  After  that  he  ran  into  the  woods.  We  took  all  the  prop- 
erty of  the  men.  We  took  six  slaves.  Man3',  too,  we  killed. 

Then  we  got  into  our  canoes.  We  prepared  to  go.  And  we  arrived 
over  against  GAsq°.'*  In  the  night  a south  wind  came  suddenl3'  upon 
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xA'lclan  Da'iila-i  Ijj.u'nul  wA  gi  sbViisAnxa  l!  I'sdagialagAiu  II!  g.c'ida- 
xagAii.  J..u'hao  nAii  dja'da  hAn  iid  suda'n  id  su'gAii:  “Gl'Lg.An 
gadja'wasi  gl'hao  1a  ga'-itax.ufigwa'-ani.”  Ij.u'hao  g.eida'n  xAii  tlaU'n 
(la'idox.idigAn. 

({ie'nhao  GiuIa'I  stA  DgAida'il  g.ei  id  qasa'glgAii.  Ga'-iL.u  l!  xao 
qa'odi  qlti'g.asLgAiii.  Gien  lu  g.astA'nsin  gu  l!  qa'-idogAii.  Gie'n- 
liao  Q!a-its-gvvai'_ya-i  stA  tIalA'n  Luda'+ogAn.  IjAwa'k  xa'-idag.a-i 
Imo  tlalA'fi  ta'ng.agAn. 

(la'iL.uhao  g.a'oga-i  q!e-u'g.a  Lua'-i  id  Llstagi'lgAiii.  Dag.ala'-ig.a 
I'sin  id  ui-i'sdax.itlgAn.  Isdii'lgAni.  Qa'odi  iiAn  djl'wa-i  dje'gAS  gu 


i,u\va'-i  id  Lstagi'lgAiii,  iiAu  g.a  sqa  gi  qoa  na  gu  a. 


D. ! g.etg.A'udi 

(ja'+odi  sa'stA  ga  gix.ia'wa-i  gao.stAtlA'lgAii.  Gie'nhao  ga'gu  Lua'-i  id 
Dstagila'digAiii  gu  l!  xe'tgu  1a  g.askl'dAu.  L’  dja'g.a  isi's  gieu 
xA'kUna-i  fsin  la'g.a  sti'ilgAui.  Id  qatlA'lgAii  gien  g.eiga'n  g.Alqa'-i- 
giga-i  1a  daiia'-ilgAiii.  Gie'nhao  id  g.etg.A'ndies  Lla  gut  1a  qii'IgAn. 
Gie'nhao  iiAn  xA'ldAfias  1'  aila'-ig.a  sqa'gi  gT  g.A'iiLa-i  g.ei  1a 
qladjri'g-Ani.  KHil'Ihao  Li'nagit  ki'Ig.agi  gutg.iV  1a  kilgulg.o'gAii. 
Gien  id.  qld'Ig.a  qa-it  giagA'ngAii  qlo'lgi  1a  tcIfi'nog.adag.ogAn. 

Qa'odi  .sihx.aijTi'-i  l.u  la  qaLlxa'sga.gAiii.  Wa'djx.ui  xAii  g.a  1a 
djilgita'ogadalgAiii.  Qa'odihao  1’  dl'tg.a  ga  Ig.u'nul  gAiidax.i'dAn. 
L)jig\va'-i  sqiasti'n  \vA  gu  (jlado'gaga'-i  L.u  g.a  l!  x.a'ostagAui.  Tagl'- 
djigida-i  Lgl'xAii  wa  g.ei  id  qAngixa'ngAiii.  DjI'gu  g.oda'-i  wa  g.a 
gAui  gldjigi'Idag.agAii.  SqlaLc'il  wa  g.a  idja'gAni.  Id  cia'idxas  gu 
1a  ta-ig.a'gitwas  gu  Li'iiagit  ki'Ig.agi  1a  kilgulai'agAii.  Ha'oxAii 
wa'g.alAiia-i  kitsgilaga'gAui. 

L.u'hao  r qAii  g.ei  1a  l!  tcliga'gAu.  L.ild-  ida  liAii  1’  sa'wagAii: 
“Gii.g.A'n  xa-idAg.a'-i  hao  dl  i'sdan.  Dl  1a  qagA'ndA-kuxa'ogu.” 
Gie'nhao  dji'gu  kludja'o  at  i'sin  1a  la  tcliga'gAn.  NAfi  XA'ldAna 
Ilinagfi'gAn  ida  agA'n  tlaqagA'ngilgAu.  Gien  Lua'-i  la'g.a  l!  da'ox.it- 
sg.agAiia-i  kun  1a  qleidii'gAn  la'g.a  ga'jingingAn.  LL.a  la  e'.sin 
gu'tg.a  Qleits  xa'-iclAg.a-i  ki'Ig.agi  gu'tg.a  1a  kilgu'lg.ogAii.  L.u'hao 
liAii  Lv  I sudag.o'gAn:  “’Gasi'nLao  dalA'n  Xa'-idAg.a.s  skliii'xAu  gu'tg.a 
Li'nagit  ki'Ig.agi  dalA'ii  kilgulii'-udjan.  Gaui  dalA'n  g.a  tIalA'n 
i.a'gaskig.a'naxAnga.”  L.u'hao  hAii  1’  sugAii  “IlA'uLgua  gi'na 
g.a'-itgasan  tlahv'n  gudAfio'-udji.” 

L.u'hao  id  dag.a-ilansLia'-i  l.u  Iiau  V su'gAii:  “Inax.ua'hao  1l! 
ta'ogAu  ga  e'djin  tcla'nudig.a.  LAwa'k  xa-idAg.a'-i  hao  I'dji.”  Gie'n- 
hao g.ii'lx.ua  tIalA'n  ta'ng.ax.ittle'djini.  Gie'nhao  qlo'Ig.a  tIalA'u 
g.agadil'ngAni.  Gien  tlaU'n  da'ox.idAiii.  Tclil'nuwa-i  wa  gu  yug.odl'- 
gAiii.  Gien  g.a  agA'n  Ikli'nxet  tIalA'n  gAiida'ldi  qa'odi  qla'xo  Igl'- 
g.odia  t'.A'lgi  gitlalA'n  gwasqa'ngAni.  Tclii'nuwa-i  dji'nxa  qlaxasLg.a- 
wa'gAiii. 

Gie'nhao  sing.aL.andala'-i  L.u  tIalA'n  daoLixa'gAni.  Ij.u'hao  iiAn 
i'lina  id  xAldfi'ng.atda'gAni.  id.A  1a  qlaixagu'ldagAn.  Gie'nhao  1a  I 
tcli'gAii.  L’ g.atL.ski'dAii.  Ga'-istA  1a  gia'xaLlxagAui.  L’ g.adaga'-i 
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US,  accompanied  l>y  rain.  And  after  we  had  thrown  over  .some  of 
the  property  we  went  l^ack.  |Hy  and  l)yj  we  .sailed  over  [to  (>A.s(f  |. 
d'here  was  no  place  to  land.  Hnt  after  we  had  f^one  on  for  a while  we 
found  a landing  place.  Much  rain  fell. 

After  we  had  been  there  for  a while  a .slave  stood  up  in  the  c-anoe. 
He  called  for  his  uncle’s  supernatural  helper.  He  did  so  because  the 
rain  chilled  him.  By  and  by  the  rain  stopped  and  a north  wind  set  in. 

At  once  we  started  aci-oss  [Dixon  entrance].  We  reached  the  islands 
the  same  day.  The  day  after  we  .sang  war  songs  there.  After  we  had 
remained  there  for  a while  we  came  to  'I'cla'a!.'* * 

Here  is  the  end  of  this. 

' A Itaveii  family  at  TcIiVal  on  the  West  Coast. 

^ A camping  place  of  the  IVest  Coa.st  people. 

* Because  the  Haida  spoke  Tlingit  with  a foreign  accent. 

‘One  of  Richard’s  brothers,  that  is,  one  belonging  to  his  family  in  the  large  .sense. 

® A mountain  on  Banks  island,  which  lies  on  the  east  side  of  Hecate  strait. 

® A bay  that  is  close  to  Spit  point  at  the  entrance  to  Skidegate  inlet. 

’ A sarcastic  reference  to  their  nonsuccess. 

®The  Haida  name  means  “strait  island,”  referring  no  doubt  to  the  narrow  strait 
which  separates  it  from  Graham  island. 

“A  place  still  of  considerable  importance,  having  large  canneries,  on  the  west  side 
of  Prince  of  Wales  island. 

'“This  part  of  the  narrative  is  somewhat  obscure. 

" He  characterizes  himself  as  of  low  caste  in  compliment  to  them:  “ Save  me,  your 
poor  servant.” 

“Language  of  the  strait  j)eople.”  It  is  almost  identical  with  the  Haida  dialect 
of  Masset. 

” Forrester  island;  see  the  story  of  LAguadjl'na,  note  4. 

" See  story  of  Sacred-one-stauding-and-moving,  note  31. 
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D.fi  I'sin  Ia  l!  tcIi'gAii.  Gii'-istA  1’  g-atgi'lgAn.  IIT  ndiicUw 
gT'iiiig.a  wtiD.uxA'nhao  tlalA'n  gi'+gAii.  Ga  Lg.u'nul  hao  tIalA  n 
tagrdjigida'clAgAn.  Qoan  e'sin  l!  id'dagAin. 

Gie'nhao  l!  qa'-idawa-qaL.'gAii.  Gie'nhao  stA  l!  Lu-isdax.i'(Lvni. 
Gien  GAsq”  Lfi'stAXAn  Llmda'ogAni.  Ga-i  g.ala'-i  g.a  Id!  gi  xe-u' 
dala'n  dA'nat  sqiag.e'idAiii.  Gien  l!  tada'ngi  qa'odi  l!  sti'lsg.agAn. 
Ga'-iL.ii  l1  x.uti'sLixagilgAn.  Gaiii  Lgu  g.a  l!  gig.a'ogiaWiua'-i 
ga’og.AfigAn.  Gie^nhao  d!  Dii-isdaO  qa^odihao  gia  gii  i sLina  l! 
qe'xagAn.  Dala'-i  gug.o}Mi'AngAn. 

Gien  gut  l!  I'sdi  qa'odi  Lugoag.a  iiAu  xA'ldAua  ga'yingingAn. 
Qan  sg.a'nag.wa-i  gl  Ia  kiaga'ngAii.  Dala'-i  1’  ginx.uaiga'-i 
hao  r gin.sQ'gAn.  Qa'odi  1’  x.ilga'g.ada-i  gana'xAn  qla'gustA 

kwe'’g.ax.idigAn. 

Gana'xAiihao  . d!  Duda'ogAn.  G.e'gixAii  d!  Luda'oLlxagilgAii. 
Dag.ala'-ig.a  gA  stA  d!  i'djiil  gu  d!  qa-idju'LlxagAii.  Ga'-igu  l! 
naxa'n  qa'odi  Tcla'al  g.a  l!  i'djin. 

A'hao  Dan  a'sga-i  g.e'ida. 
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ENdLLSM  TRANSLATIONS 
Raven  Traveling 

[Told  by  John  Sky  of  Those-born-at-Skedans]  a 

Over  this  island'  salt  water  extended,  they  say.  . Raven  flew  about. 
He  looked  for  a ])lace  upon  which  to  sit.  After  a while  he  flew  away 
to  sit  upon  a Hat  rock  which  la}'  toward  the  south  end  of  the  island. 
All  the  supernatural  creatures  lay  on  it  like  Oeno',®  with  their  laaiks 
laid  across  one  another.  The  feebler  supernatural  beings  were 
stretched  out  from  it  in  this,  that,  and  every  direction,  asleep.  It 
was  light  then,  and  yet  dark,  they  say. 

[Told  by  Job  Moody,  of  the  Witch  People*] 

The  Loon’s  place'  was  in  the  house  of  NAfiki'lsuis.  One  day  he 
went  out  and  called.  Then  he  came  running  in  and  sat  down  in  the 
place  he  always  occupied.  And  an  old  man  was  lying  down  there,  but 
never  looking  toward  him.  By  and  by  he  went  out  a .second  time, 
cried,  came  in,  and  sat  down.  He  continued  to  act  in  thi.i  manner. 

One  day  the  person  whose  back  was  tunu'd  to  the  Hre  asked:  “ hy 
do  you  call  so  often?”  “Ah,  chief,  1 am  not  calling  on  my  own 
account.  The  supernatural  ones  tell  me  that  they  have  no  place 
in  which  to  settle.  That  is  why  1 am  calling.’’  And  he  said:  “1  will 
attend  to  it  (literally,  ‘make’).” 

[Continued  by  John  Sky] 

After  having  flown  about  for  a while  Raven  was  attracted  by  the 
neighboring  clear  sky.  Then  he  flew  up  thither.  And  running  his 
beak  into  it  from  beneath  he  drew  himself  up.  A tive-row  town  lay 
there,  and  in  the  front  row  the  chief’s  daughter  had  just  given  birth 
to  a child.  In  the  evening  they  all  slept.  He  then  skinned  the  child 
from  the  foot  and  entered  [the  skin].  He  lay  down  in  its  place. 

On  the  morrow  its  grandfather  asked  for  it,  and  it  was  given  to  him. 
He  washed  it,  and  he  put  his  feet  iigainst  the  baby’s  feet  and  pulled 
up.  He  then  put  it  back.  On  the  next  day  he  did  the  same  thing 
and  handed  it  back  to  its  mother.  He  was  now  hungry.  They  had 
not  begun  to  chew  up  food  to  put  into  his  mouth. 

One  evening,  after  they  had  all  gone  to  bed  and  were  asleep.  Raven 
raised  his  head  and  looked  about  upon  everything  inside  the  house. 
All  slept  in  the  same  position.  Then  by  wriggling  continually  he 

«I  The  first  six  of  tlie.se  stories  belong  to  one  seric.s  iind  are  .said  to  liave  been  formerly  recounted  at 
Skedans  in  the  same  order. 
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loosened  himself  from  the  cradle  in  which  he  was  fastened  and  went  out. 
In  the  corner  of  the  house  lived  a Half-rock  being,®  who  watched 
him.  After  she  had  watched  for  a while  he  came  in,  holding  some- 
thing under  his  blanket,  and,  pushing  aside  the  fire  which  was  alwa3's 
kept  burning  before  his  mother,  he  dug  a hole  in  the  cleaied  place 
and  emptied  what  he  held  into  it.  As  soon  as  ho  had  kneaded  it 
with  the  ashes  he  ate  it.  It  gave  forth  a popping  sound.  He  laughed 
while  he  ate.  She  saw  all  that  from  the  corner. 

Again,  when  it  was  evening  and  the}'  were  asleep,  he  went  out. 
After  he  had  been  gone  for  a while  he  again  brought  in  something 
under  his  blanket,  put  it  into  the  ashes  and  stirred  it  up  with  them. 
He  poked  it  out  and  laughed  as  he  ate  it.  From  the  corner  of  the  house 
the  Half-rock  one  looked  on.  He  got  through,  went  back,  and  lav 
down  in  the  cradle.  On  the  next  morning  all  the  five  villages  talked 
about  it.  He  heard  them. 

The  inhabitants  of  four  of  the  five  towns  had  each  lost  one  e}'e. 
Then  the  old  woman  reported  what  she  had  seen.  Behold  what  that 
chiefs  daughter’s  child  does.  Watch  him.  As  soon  as  they  sleep  he 
stands  up  out  of  himself.”  His  grandfather  then  gave  him  a marten- 
skin  blanket,  and  the}'  put  him  into  the  cradle.  At  his  grandfather’s 
word  some  one  went  out.  “Come  to  sing  a song  for  the  chief’s 
daughter’s  baby  outsi-i-ide,  outsi-i-ide.”  As  they  sang  for  him  one  in 
the  line,  which  extended  along  the  entire  village  front,  held  him.  By 
and  by  he  let  him  fall,  and  they  watched  him  as  he  went.  Turning 
around  to  the  right  as  he  went,  he  struck  the  water. 

And  as  he  drifted  about  he  cried  without  ceasing.  By  and  by, 
wearied  out  with  crying,  he  fell  asleep.  After  he  had  slept  a while 
something  said:  “Your  mighty  grandfather  says  he  wants  you  to 
come  into  his  house.”  He  turned  around  quickly  and  looked  out  from 
under  his  blanket,  but  saw  nothing.  Again,  as  he  floated  about,  some- 
thing repeated  the  same  words.  He  looked  quickly  around  toward  it. 
He  saw  nothing.  The  next  time  he  looked  through  the  eyehole  in  his 
marten  skin.  A pied-billed  grebe  came  out  from  under  the  water, 
saying  “Your  mighty  grandfather  invites  you  in,”  and  dived  imme- 
diately. 

He  then  got  up.  He  was  floating  against  a kelp  with  two  head§. 
He  stepped  upon  it.  Lo!  he  stepped  upon  a house  pole  of  rock  hav- 
ing two  heads.  He  climbed  down  it.  The  sea  was  just  as  good  as 
the  world  above.® 

He  then  stood  in  front  of  a house.  And  some  one  called  him  in: 
“ Filter,  my  son.  Word  has  arrived  that  you  come  to  borrow  some- 
thing from  me.”  He  then  went  in.  An  old  man,  white  as  a sea  gull, 
sat  in  the  rear  part  of  the  house.  He  sent  him  for  a box  that  hung  in 
the  corner,  and,  as  soon  as  he  had  handed  it  to  him,  he  successively 
pulled  out  five  boxes.  And  out  of  the  innermost  box  he  handed  him 
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two  cylindrinil  objects,  one  covered  with  shining  spots,  the  other 
black,  saying  “ I am  you.  That  [also]  is  you.”  He  referred  to  .some- 
thing l)lue  and  slim  that  was  walking  around  on  the  .screens  whose 
ends  point  toward  each  other  in  the  rear  of  the  house.  And  he  said 
to  him:  “Hay  this  round  [speckled]  thing  in  the  water,  and  after 
you  have  laid  this  black  one  in  the  water,  bite  off  a part  of  each  and 
spit  it  upon  the  rest.” 

But  when  he  took  them  out  he  placed  the  black  one  in  the  water 
lirst  and,  biting  off  part  of  the  speckled  stone,  spit  it  upon  the  rest, 
whereupon  it  bounded  off.  Because  he  did  differently  from  the  way 
he  was  told  it  came  off'.  He  now  went  back  to  the  black  one,  bit  a 
part  of  it  off  and  spit  it  upon  the  rest,  where  it  stuck.  Then  he  bit 
off'  a part  of  the  pebble  with  shiny  points  and  spit  it  upon  the  rest.  It 
stuck  to  it.  The.se  were  to  be  trees,  they  .say.’ 

When  he  put  the  second  one  into  the  watei-  it  stretched  itself  out. 
And  the  supernatural  beings  at  once  swam  over  to  it  from  their  places 
on  the  .sea.  In  the  .same  wa}"^  Mainland*  was  finished  and  la}'  (juite 
round  on  the  water. 

He  floated  fir.st  in  front  of  this  island  (i.  e.,  the  Queen  Charlotte 
islands),  they  .say.  And  he  shouted  landward:  “Gu'sga  wag.elai'dx.Aii 
hil-o-o”  (Tsimshian  words  meaning  “Come  along  quickly  ”)  [but  he  saw 
nothing].  Then  [he  shouted]:  “ Ha'U  gudAufi'n  Ig.ii'gifi  gwa'-a-a” 
(Haida  equivalent  of  the  preceding).  Some  one  came  toward  the  water. 
Then  he  went  toward  Mainland.  He  called  to  them  to  huriw,  [.saying] 
“Hurry  up  in  }'our  minds,”  but  he  .saw  nothing.  He  .spoke  in  the 
Tsimshian  tongue.  Then  one  with  an  old-fashioned  cape  and  a paddle 
ovei  his  shoulder  came  .seaward.  This  is  how  he  .started  it  that  the 
iVIainland  people  would  be  indirstrious. 

Pushing  off  again  toward  this  country,  he  disembarked  near  tin* 
south  end  of  the  island.  On  a ledge  a certain  person  was  walking. 
Toward  the  woods,  too,  among  fallen  trees,  walked  another.  Then 
he  knocked  him  who  was  walking  along  the  shore  into  the  water.  Yet 
he  floated,  face  up.  When  he  again  knocked  him  in  the  same  thing 
was  repeated.  He  was  unable  to  drown  him.  This  was  because  the 
Ninstints  people  were  going  to  pi’actise  witchcraft.  And  he  who  was 
walking  among  the  trees  had  his  face  cut  by  the  limbs.  He  did  not 
wipe  it.  This  was  Greatest-crazy-otie  (Qona'n-.sg.a'na),  they  say. 

He  then  turned  .seaward  and  started  for  the  Heiltsuk  coast  (udjin).” 
As  he  walked  along  he  came  to  a spring  .salmon  that  was  jumping 
about  and  .said  to  it:  “ Spring-, salmon,  strike  me  ov’^er  the  heart.” 
Then  it  turned  toward  him.  It  struck  him.  flust  as  he  recovered 
from  his  insensibility  it  went  into  the  sea.  Then  he  built  a stone 
wall  close  to  the  .sea  and  behind  it  made  another.  When  he  told  it  to 
do  the  same  thing  again  the  spring  salmon  hit  him,  and,  while  he  was 
on  the  ground,  after  jumping  along  for  a while,  it  knocked  over  the 
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nearer  wall.  But  while  it  was  yet  moving  along  inside  the  farther 
wall  he  got  up,  hit  it  with  a club,  killed  it,  and  took  it  up.'" 

He  then  called  in  the  crows  to  help  him  eat  it.  The_v  made  a lire 
and  roasted  it  [on  hot  stones].  Me  afterward  lay  down  with  his  back 
to  the  fire.  He  told  them  to  wake  him  when  it  was  cooked.  He  then 
overslept.  And  they  took  everything  off  from  the  tire  and  ate.  They 
ate  evei’ything.  The}’  then  poked  some  of  the  salmon  between  his  - 
teeth.  And  he  awoke  after  he  had  slept  a while  and  told  them  to  take 
the  covering  oft  the  roast.  And  they  said  to  him:  “Tou  ate  it.  After 
that  you  went  to  sleep.”  “ No,  indeed,  you  have  not  taken  the  cover- 
ings off  yet.”  “ Well,  poke  a stick  between  your  teeth.”  He  then 
poked  a stick  between  his  teeth.  He  poked  out  some  from  his  teeth. 
He  thereupon  spit  into  the  crows’  faces  and  said:  “Future  people 
shall  not  see  you  flying  about  looking  as  you  do  now  .”  The}^  were 
w’hite,  they  say,  but  since  that  time  they  have  been  black. 

And  walking  away  from  that  place  he  sat  down  near  the  end  of  a 
trail.  After  he  had  wept  there  for  a while  some  ])eople  with  feathers 
on  their  heads  and  gambling-stick  bags  on  their  backs  came  to  him 
and  asked  him  what  the  matter  was.  “Oh,  my  mother  and  my 
father  are  dead.  Because  they  told  me  1 was  born  [in  the  same  place] 
as  you  1 wander  about  seeking  you.”  They  then  started  home  with 
him.  Lo,  they  came  to  a house.  Then  they  made  him  sit  down. 
One  of  the  men  went  around  behind  the  screens  by  the  wall  passage. 
After  sta3’ing  away  for  a while  [he  came  in  and]  his  legs  were  wet. 
He  brought  a salmon  with  its  back  just  broken.  They  iTibbed  white 
stones  against  each  other  to  make  a fire.  Near  it  the}^  cut  the  salmon 
open.  They  put  stones  into  the  fire,  roasted  the  salmon,  and,  when  it 
was  cooked,  made  him  sit  down  in  the  middle.  There  they  ate  it. 
These  were  the  Beavers,  the}^  say.  They  were  going  out  to  gamble, 
but  turned  back  on  account  of  him. 

One  of  them  again  went  behind  the  screens.  He  brought  out  a dish 
of  cranberries,  and  that,  too,  they  finished.  Again  he  went  in.  He 
brought  out  the  inside  parts  of  a mountain  goat,  and  they  divided 
them  into  three  portions,  and  made  Raven’s  portion  big.  Then  they 
said  to  him:  “You  had  better  not  go  away.  Live  with  us  always.” 
They  then  put  their  gambling-stick  bags  upon  their  backs  and  started  off. 

When  it  was  near  evening  they  came  home.  He  was  sitting  in 
the  place  [where  they  had  left  him].  Again  one  went  in.  He  again 
brought  out  a salmon.  They  steamed  it.  And  the}’  also  brought  out 
cranberries.  They  also  brought  out  the  inside  parts  of  a mountain 
goat.  After  they  had  eaten  they  went  to  bed.  On  the  next  day,  early 
in  the  morning,  after  they  had  eaten  three  sorts  of  food,  they  put  the 
gambling-stick  bags  upon  their  backs  and  started  off  again. 

He  then  went  behind  the  screen.  Lo,  a lake  lay  there.  From  it 
a creek  flowed  away  in  which  was  a fish  trap.  The  fish  trap  was  so 
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full  that  it  looked  as  if  some  one  were  slmkiny;  it.  There  were  plenty' 
of  salmon  in  it,  and  in  the  lake  very  many  small  eanoes  were  passing 
one  another.  Several  points  were  red  with  cranberries.  Len  ” and 
women’s  .songs  resounded. 

Then  he  pulled  out  the  fish  trap,  folded  it  together,  and  laid  it 
down  at  the  edge  of  the  lake.  He  rolled  it  up  with  the  lake  and  house, 
put  them  under  his  arm,  and  pulled  him.self  up  into  a tree  that  stood 
clo.se  b\’.  They  were  not  heavy  for  his  arm. 

He  then  came  down  and  .straightened  them  out.  And  he  lighted  a 
fire,  ran  back  (piickly,  brought  out  a salmon,  and  cooked  it  hurriedly. 
He  ate  it  (piickly  and  put  the  fire  out  again.  Then,  sitting  beside  it, 
he  cried. 

As  he  .sat  there,  without  having  wiped  away  his  tears,  the^’^  came 
in.  “Well,  why  are  jmu  crying?”  “I  am  crying  because  the  fire 
went  out  some  time  ago.”  Thej"  then  talked  to  each  other,  and  one 
of  them  said  to  him:  “That  is  always  the  way  with  it.” 

They  then  lighted  the  fire.  One  of  them  brought  out  a .salmon 
from  behind  [the  screen.s]  and  they  cut  it  across,  steamed,  and  ate  it. 
After  the}’  had  finished  eating  cranberries  and  the  iirside  parts  of  a 
mountain  goat  they  went  to  bed.  The  next  morning,  very  early,  after 
they  had  again  eaten  the  three  kinds  of  food,  they  took-  their 
gambling-stick  bags  upon  their  backs  and  went  off. 

He  at  once  ran  inside.  He  brought  out  a .salmon,  cooked  it,  and 
ate  it  with  cranberries  and  the  inside  parts  of  a mountain  goat.  He 
then  went  in  and  pulled  up  the  fi.sh  frap.  He  flattened  it  together 
with  the  hou.se. 

After  he  had  laid  them  down  he  rolled  the  lake  up  with  them  and 
put  all  into  his  ai’inpit.  He  pulhal  himself  up  into  a tree  standing 
beside  the  lake.  Halfway  up  he  sat  down. 

And  after  he  had  sat  there  for  a while  some  one  came.  His  hou.se 
and  lake  were  gone  from  their  accustomed  place.  After  he  had  looked 
about  the  place  for  some  time  he  glanced  up.  Lo,  he  (Raven)  .sat 
there  with  their  property.  Then  he  went  back,  and  both  came  toward 
him.  They  went  cpxickly  to  the  tree.  They  began  working  u]ion  it 
with  their  teeth.  When  it  began  to  fall,  he  (liaven)  went  to  another 
one.  When  that,  too,  began  to  fall  he  sat  down  with  his  [burden] 
on  one  that  stood  near  it.  After  he  had  gone  ahead  of  them  upon 
many  trees  in  the  same  wa}'  they  gave  it  up.  They  then  tniv’eled 
about  for  a long  time,  they  say.  After  having  had  no  place  for  a 
long  time  the}’  found  a lake  and  settled  down  in  it. 

Then,  after  he  (Raven)  had  traveled  around  inland  for  a while,  he 
came  to  a large  open  place.  He  unrolled  the  lake  there.  There  it 
lay.  He  did  not  let  the  fish  trap  or  the  hou.se  go.  He  kept  them  to 
teach  the  Seaward  (Mainland)  people  and  the  Shoreward  (Queen  Char- 
lotte islands)  people,  they  say. 
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lA  hile  lie  was  walking  along  near  the  edge  of  the  water  [he  sawj 
a part  of  some  creature  looking  like  a woman  sticking  out  of  the 
water  at  the  mouth  of  Lalgl'mi.'’  He  was  fascinated  by  her,  made 
a canoe,  and  went  to  her.  When  he  got  near  she  went  under  the 
water  in  front  of  him.  After  he  had  made  a canoe  of  something 
different  he  went  to  her  again.  When  he  got  near  to  lier  she  .sank 
into  the  water.  He  made  one  of  something  still  different.  Again  she 
sank  into  the  water  before  him. 

Now,  after  he  had  seai’ched  about  for  a while,  he  opened  a wild  pea 
(xo'ya  Lti'g.a,  “Raven’s  canoe”)  with  a .stick  and  went  out  to  her  in 
it.  When  he  came  near  to  get  her  that  time  she  did  not  go  under 
the  water.  He  came  alongside  of  her  and  took  her  in.  She  wore  a 
dancing  skirt  and  dancing  leggings.  He  then  got  the  canoe  ashore, 
untied  her  dancing  leggings  and  dancing  skirt,  and  wiped  her  all  over. 
He  I'an  to  the  woods,  got  a tca'lg.a,’*  and  drew  it  over  her  for  a 
blanket. 

He  then  launched  the  canoe  and  put  her  in  it,  and  they  started 
landward.’"'  He  set  her  ashore  on  the  west  arm  of  Cumshewa  inlet 
(G.a'oqons)  and  also  took  out  the  house  for  her,  but  kept  the  fish  trap 
in  his  armpit.  He  did  so  because  he  was  going  to  teach  [some  one] 
about  it. 

He  then  went  back  again.  After  he  had  passed  along  Seaward  land 
(the  mainland)  in  his  canoe  for  some  time,  behold,  a person  came  along 
by  canoe.  The  hair  on  the  top  of  his  head  was  gathered  in  a pointed 
tuft.  And  he  (Raven)  held  his  canoe  off  at  arm’s  length  for  a while. 
The  canoe  was  full  of  hair  .seal.  Then  he  ipieistioned  him:  “Tell  me, 
where  did  you  gather  the  things  you  have  ? ” “ Why,  there  are  plenty 

of  them”  [he  replied],  and  he  picked  up  his  hunting  .spear.  After 
he  had  looked  between  the  canoes  he  speared  something.  He  pulled 
out  a hair  seal.  “ Look  in”  [he  said],  and  he  (Raven)  looked  in.  He 
could  see  nothing.  “ I .sa^",  I am  this  way  (i.  e. , have  bad  eyesight) 
bec-ause  a clam  spit  upon  me.'  Since  then  I have  been  unable  to  see 
aiu'thing.”  He  then  stretched  his  head  over.  He  stretched  it  to 
him.  And,  having  pulled  a blood  clot  out  of  his  eye  with  his  finger 
nails,  he  put  it  back  again.  He  used  bad  words  to  him,  therefore  he 
did  not  take  it  out  for  good.  Now,  he  (Raven)  treated  him  well.  He 
made  many  advances  to  him,  but  he  could  not  get  [what  he  wanted] 
and  started  off. 

After  he  had  gone  along  for  some  time,  lo.  Eagle was  coming; 
and  he  said  to  him:  “Comrade,  1 have  been  drinking  sea  water.  You, 
too,  had  better  drink  sea  water.”  And  he  drank  some  in  his  sight. 
At  once  he  defecated  as  he  went  along.  Then  Eagle,  too,  drank 
.some.  He  also  defecated  as  he  went,  and  he  said:  “ Cousin,  come,  let 
us  build  a fire.”  “ Wait,  I am  looking  for  the  place.”  Then  Eagle 
pulled  a water-tight  basket  out  from  under  his  armpit  and  drank  from 
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it.  At  once  wlnit  he  had  drunk  spurted  from  his  mouth  as  lie  went 
along.  After  they  had  gone  along  for  a while  they  landed  upon 
certain  Hat  rock.s  e.xtending  into  the  sea. 

Then  Raven  went  up  first  and  lighted  a tire.  Ho  again  watched 
Eagle  as  he  kept  taking  out  his  basket  and  drinking  water.  He 
intended  to  take  it,  but  he  did  not  have  an  opportunity.  Eagle  also 
let  the  contents  of  his  stomach  run  into  the  ground,  and  they  went  out 
of  sight.  Then  he  (Raven)  took  a walk.  “ 1 am  going  to  drink,”  he 
said,  and  passed  into  the  woods.  Having  taken  roots  and  put  root 
sap  into  the  hat  he  wore,  he  went  to  him.  While  coming  back  he 
drank  of  it  on  the  wa}’.  And  he  asked  Eagle  to  taste  it.  He  handed 
it  to  him.  He  looked  into  it.  He  sniffed  at  it.  ■‘Tell  me,  cousin, 
why  does  3’our  water  smell  like  pitch?”  “Well,  cousin,  the  water 
hole  was  in  cla}\” 

He  then  liroke  off'  tips  of  branches  from  a hemlock  that  had  clusters 
of  twigs  sticking  out  all  round  them  and  gave  them  to  him.  “Cousin, 
put  these  upon  the  tire.”  And  he  put  them  upon  the  tire.  Wa-ii-a, 
it  burned  brightly.  And  after  he  had  done  this  a while,  lo.  Eagle 
pulled  out  his  basket.  As  .soon  as  he  saw  that,  he  (Raven)  I’an  to  the 
end  of  a clump  of  liml)s  and  .stepped  la'avilv  upon  it  to  break  it. 
“Clump  of  branches,  fall  down,  fall  down”  [he  said],  and  it  broke 
and  was  coming  down.  Then  he  said  to  Eagle,  “ Hukukukuk.”  ” 
Eagle  ran  from  his  watm-  in  terror. 

Then  Raven  j)ut  on  his  feather  clothing  and  Hew  awa\-  with  it. 
Eagle,  too,  put  on  his  feather  clothing  and  flew  after  him.  He  tried 
to  hook  his  claws  into  him,  and  water  was  jerked  out  of  [the  basket). 
As  this  happened  the  salmon  streams  were  formed.  Eagle  gave  up 
the  pursuit,  and  he  (Raven)  continued  scattering  water  out  of  his 
mouth.  After  a while  he  emptied  the  last  where  he  had  stretched  out 
the  first  [lake].  He  treated  this  island  in  the  same  manner.  After 
that  he  emptied  [the  last]  at  the  head  of  Skeena.'" 

Eagle  was  akso  called  La'g.alAin.”' 

Raven  finished  this.  He  then  traveled  northward.  After  he  had 
traveled  for  a while  he  came  to  where  a village  la}'.  He  then  put 
hinrself  in  the  form  of  a conifer  needle  into  a water  hole  behind  the 
chiefs  hou.se  and  floated  about  there  awaiting  the  chiefs  daughter. 

The  chiefs  child  then  went  thither  for  water,  and  he  floated  in  the 
water  that  she  dipped  up.  She  threw  this  out  and  dipped  a second 
time,  but  he  was  still  thei'c.  And  when  close  to  her  he  .said:  “Drink 
it.” 

Not  a long  time  after  that  she  became  pregnant.  Then  she  gave 
birth  [to  a child],  and  its  grandfather  washed  the  child  all  over  and 
put  his  feet  to  its  feet.  It  began  to  creep  about.  After  it  had  crept 
about  for  a while  it  cried  so  violently  that  no  one  could  stop  it. 
“Boo  hoo,  moon,”  it  kept  .saying.  After  it  had  fired  them  out  with 
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its  crying-  they  stopped  up  the  smoke  hole,  and,  having  pulled  one  box 
out  of  another  four  times,  they  gave  it  a round  thing.  There  came 
light  throughout  the  house.  After  it  had  played  with  this  for  a while 
iUet  it  go  and  again  started  to  cry.  “Boo  hoo,  smoke  hole,”  it  cried. 
They  then  opened  the  smoke  hole,  and  it  cried  again  and  said:  “Boo 
hoo,  more.”  And  they  made  the  space  larger.  Then  he  flew  away 
with  it.  Marten*"  pursued  him  below.  Tii'LAtg.a'dAla,**  too,  chased 
him  above.  They  gave  it  up  and  returned. 

He  then  put  the  moon  into  his  armpit.  And,  after  he  had  traveled 
about  for  a while,  he  came  to  where  Sea-gull  and  Cormorant  sat. 
He  made  them  quarrel  with  each  other.  And  he  said  to  Cormorant: 
“People  tell  me  to  brace  myself  on  the  ground  with  my  tongue  this 
way  [when  lighting].”  He  then  did  it,  and  [Raven]  went  quickl}^  to  him. 
He  bit  off  his  tongue. 

Then  he  made  it  into  an  eulachon.  And  he  put  on  his  cape  and 
rubbed  this  all  over  it,  and  he  rubbed  it  on  the  inside  of  the  canoe 
as  well.  Then  he  also  put  rocks  in  and  went  in  front  of  Qadadja'n.** 
And  he  entered  his  house.  “Hi,  I,  too,  have  become  cold.” 
Qadadja'n  was  lying  with  his  back  to  the  tire  and,  looking  toward 
him,  saw  his  canoe,  covered  with  slime,  lying  on  the  water  as  if  full. 
He  then  became  angi-y  and  pulled  the  screen  down  toward  the  fire. 
Fkdachon  immediately  poured  forth.  He  then  threw  the  stones  out 
out  of  the  canoe  and  put  them  into  it.  When  it  was  full,  he  went 
ofl'  with  them. 

After  he  had  distributed  the  eulachon  along  the  mainland  in  the 
places  where  the}'^  now  are  and  had  put  some  in  Nass  inlet,  he  left  a 
few  in  the  canoe. 

He  then  placed  ten  paddles  under  these,  of  which  the  bottom  one 
had  a knot  hole  running  through  it.  And  he  shouted'  landward  to 
where  a certain  person  lived.  She  then  brought  out  a basket*®  on  her 
back,  and  he  said  to  her:  “Help  yourself,  chief tainess.”  After  she 
had  put  them  into  [the  basket]  a Avhile,  and  her  basket  was  nearly  full, 
he  stepped  upon  a stalk  of  Jqea'ma**  which  he  had  provided  and  said: 
“A-a-a,  I feel  1113^  canoe  cracking.”  He  then  pushed  it  from  the  land, 
and  when  she  stretched  out  her  arm  for  more  [eulachon]  he  pulled  out 
the  hairs  under  her  armpit. 

Fern-woman  (SnAndja'fl-djat)  at  once  called  for  her  sons.  Both  her 
sons  knew  how  to  throw  objects  1j3^  means  of  a stick,  the}'^  sa3^*"  He 
immediatelj-  fled.  And  one  of  them  shot  at  him  and  broke  his  paddle. 
And  after  they  had  broken  ten  he  paddled  with  the  one  that  had  a 
knot  hole.  When  they  shot  after  him  again  he  said  “Through  the 
knot  hole,”  and  through  the  knot  hole  went  the  stone.  Thus  he  was 
saved.  He  had  dexterousl}'  got  her  armpit  hair. 

He  then  left  the  canoe.  He  came  to  a shore  opposite  some  people 
who  were  fishing  with  fish  rakes  in  Nass.  And  he  said:  “ Hallo, 
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throw  one  over  to  me.  1 will  give  3^11  light.”  But  they  said:  “ Ha 
ha'-a-a,  he  who  is  speaking  is  the  one  who  is  always  playing  tricks.” 
He  then  let  a small  part  shine  and  put  it  away  again.  They  forth- 
with emptied  their  canoe  in  front  of  him  several  times. 

He  then  called  a dog  and  said  to  it:  “Shall  I make  (or  ordain)  four 
moons?”  The  dog  said  that  would  not  do.  The  dog  wanted  six.  He 
(Raven)  then  .said  to  him:  “What  will  you  do  when  it  is  spring?” 
“When  I am  hungry  I will  move  my  feet  in  fi'ont  of  my  face.”  And 
he  made  it  as  he  (the  dog)  told  him  to  do,  they  .say. 

He  then  bit  off  a part  of  the  moon.  After  he  had  chewed  it  for  a 
while  he  threw  it  up  [into  the  sky],  “^^lture  people  are  going  to  see 
you  there  in  fragments  forever.”  He  then  broke  the  moon  into  halves 
by  throwing  it  down  hard  and  threw  [half  of]  it  up  hard  into  tlie  air, 
the  sun  as  well. 

Thence  he  traveled  northward.  The  .smoke  of  Hou.se-point  was 
near  him.  He  then  pulled  off'  his  hair  ribbon  and  threw  one  end  of  it 
over  here.  He  at  once  ran  across  on  it.  And  he  walked  about  the 
town,  peering  in  [through  the  cracks].  The  wife  of  the  town  chief  of 
House-point  had  given  birth  to  a child.  And  he  waited  until  evening. 
Then,  at  the  time  when  the}'  went  to  bed,  he  entered  [the  child’s]  skin 
and  him.self  became  newly  born. 

Every  morning  they'  washed  him,  and  his  father  held  him  on  his 
knee.  After  a while  his  aunt  cjime  down  to  the  fire.  They  handed 
him  to  his  aunt.  After  .she  had  held  him  for  a while  he  pinched  her 
teats.  “Ha'oia,”  she  said.  “Why'  do  ymu  say’  that,  L.a?”®'  “ Whv, 
he  nearly  fell  from  me.”  The  town  chief  was  named  “ Hole-in-his- 
fin,”  and  his  nephew  was  named  “Fin-turned-back.” 

After  a while  he  thought:  “1  wish  the  village  children  would  go 
picnicking.”  And  on  the  next  day'  the  children  of  the  town  went  picnick- 
ing. They'  brought  along  all  sorts  of  good  food.  And  his  aunt  V>rought 
him  to  the  .same  place.  When  they  had  played  for  a while  they  went 
away'.  After  they  had  all  gone  his  aunt  sat  there  alone.  He  looked 
about,  entered  his  own  skin  quickly,  and  .seized  his  aunt.  And  his 
aunt  .said:  “Do  not  take  hold  of  me.  I am  single  becau.se  your  father 
is  going  to  eat  my  gifts.”*’ 

Then,  as  soon  as  she  started  off',  he  became  a bal>y  again.  His  aunt 
was  cry'ing  and  as  she  went  had  it  on  her  mind  to  tell  what  had  hap- 
pened. He  wished  his  aunt  would  forget  it  when  she  went  in.  And 
she  went  in.  After  her  brother  had  looked  at  her  a while  he  asked: 
“What  is  the  cause  of  those  tear  marks?”  “ Why’,  I discov’ered  him 
eating  sand.  That  is  why  I am  crying.” 

He  then  started  along  by  the  sea  and,  having  punched  holes  in  the 
shells  brought  up  by  the  tide,  he  made  two  dancing  rattles.  And  he 
ran  toward  the  woods.  He  took  grave  mats,  fray'ed  out  the  ends,  and 
fastened  shells  upon  the.se.  He  made  them  into  a dancing  skirt.  And 
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he  said  to  the  ghost:  “Are  you  awake?  ” It  got  up  for  him,  and  he  tied 
the  dancing  skirt  upoti  it.  He  also  put  the  rattle  into  its  hand.  And 
he  said  to  it: Walk  in  front  of  the  town.  When  you  reach  the  mid- 
dle wave  the  rattle  in  front  of  you  toward  the  houses.  A deep  sleep 
will  fall  then  upon  them.” 

Nowit  began  to  dance,  they  .say.  When  it  waved  the  rattle  towaid 
the  town,  just  as  he  had  told  it  to  do,  they  began  to  mumble  in  their 
sleep.  They  had  nightmares.  He  then  went  into  the  tirst  house  and, 
roughly  pulling  out  a good-looking  woman,  lay  there  with  her.  And 
he  mitered  the  next  one.  There,  too,  he  lay  with  somebody.  As  he 
went  along*  doing  this  he  entered  his  fathers  house,  went  to  wheie 
his  aunt  slept,  and  lay  with  her. 

And  a certain  old  woman  living  in  the  house  corner  did  not  have  a 
nightmare.  She  had  been  observing  the  chief’s  son  in  the  cradle  come 
out  of  himself.  Then  he  went  out  again.  After  he  had  been  away  for 
a while  he  came  in  and  lay  down  to  sleep  in  the  cradle.  He  made  the 
ghost  lie  down  again. 

The  town  people  told  one  another  in  whispers  that  he  had  lain  with 
his  aunt,  and  his  mother.  Flood-tide-woman,  as  well.  This  went  on  for 
a while;  then,  all  at  once,  there  was  an  outbreak.  Then  they  drove 
Flood-tide- woman  away  with  abusive  language.  Her  !)oy,  too,  they 
drove  off  with  her  with  abusive  words.  She  was  the  sister  of  Great- 
breakers,’®*  belonging  to  the  Strait  people,  the}’^  say. 

And  they  came  along  in  this  direction  (i.  e.,  toward  Skidegate). 
After  they  had  come  along  for  a while  they  found  a 3mung  sea  otter 
opposite  the  trail  that  runs  across  Rose  Spit  (G.o'IgustA).  His  mother 
then  skinned  it  and  sewed  it  together.  Now  she  stretched  it  and,  hav- 
ing scraped  it,  laid  it  out  to  dr}\  When  it  was  dried  she  made  it  into 
a blanket  for  her  son.  He  was  NAfiki'lsL.as-Iina'-i,*”  they  sa^'. 

And  after  they  had  traveled  for  a while  she  stood  with  her  child  in 
front  of  her  brother’s  house.  Bj'  and  by  somebody  put  his  head  out. 
“Ah,  Flood-tide-woman  stands  without.”  “ N-n-n,  she  has  done  as 
she  always  does  (i.  e.,  been  unfaithful  to  her  husband),  and  for  that 
reason  comes  back  again,”  said  her  brother.  And  again  he  spoke: 
“ With  her  is  a boy.  Come,  come,  come,  let  her  in.” 

Then  she  cjime  in  with  her  son.  And  her  brother’s  wife  gave  them 
something  to  eat.  By  and  b)’^  he  asked  of  her:  “ Flood-tide-wonian, 
what  are  5*ou  going  to  name  the  child?”  And  she  moved  her  hand 
over  the  back  of  her  head.  She  scratched  it  [in  embarrassment]. 
“ VVhy,l  am  going  to  name  your  nephew  NAfiki'lsLas-Iina'-i.”  As 
she  spoke  she  held  back  her  words  hesitatingh^  “ 1 tell  you,  name  him 
differently,  lest  the  supernatural  beings  who  are  afraid  to  think  of 
him  (the  bearer  of  that  name)  hear  that  a common  child  is  so  called.” 
While  she  was  sta^dng  with  her  brother  her  child  walked  about.  He 
banged  the  swinging  door  roughly.  “ Flood-tide-woman,  stop  that 
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child  1 1-0111  coiitiluially  openiiifr  tlie  door  in  that  way.”  “Why  chief 
I never  can  stop  him.”  “ Just  hear  what  she  says.'  What  a common 
child  is  continually  doinfj  the  supernatural  beings  ever  fear  to  do.” 
On  another  day,  while  Great-breakers  was  lying  down,  he  banged 
the  door  apin.  He  said  to  the  mother:  Pdood- tide- woman,  a 

common  child  is  doing  the  same  thing  again.  Try  to  stop  him.” 
“ Why,  chief,  I can  never  stop  your  slave  nephew.” 

And  where  he  was  sitting  with  his  mother  by  the  lire,  on  the  side 
toward  the  door,  right  there  he  defecated.  And  his  uncle’s  wife  made 
a pooping  sound  at  him.  “ I shall  indeed  go  with  that  husband’s 
nephew,”  he  heard  his  uncle’s  wife  say.*® 

On  the  next  da}',  ver}'^,  ver}”^  early  iu  the  morning,  he  started  oH'. 
Aftei  he  had  gone  along  for  some  time  he  came  to  some  persons  who 
burst  into  singing  sweet  songs  and  danced.  They  then  asked  him:  “Tell 
us,  what  are  you  doing  hereabout?”  “ I am  gathering  woman’s  medi- 
cine.” “ Well,  whatdo  3-011  call  woman’s  medicine?  Is  woman’s  medi- 
cine each  other’s  medicine?”  “Yes;  it  is  eai-h  other’s  medicine.” 
Those  women  chewed  gum  as  they  sang.  Then  one  of  these  gave  him 
a piece.  “This  is  woman’s  medicine.”  And  one  of  them  gave  him 
directions:  “ Now,  when  you  enter  the  house,  pass  round  to  the  right. 
Chew  the  gum  as  3'ou  go  in.  And  when  3mur  uncle’s  wife  asks  itof  you, 
by  no  means  give  it  to  her.  Ask  of  her  the  thing  her  husband  owns. 
^Vhen  it  is  in  3'our  hands  give  the  gum  to  her.”  And  he  went  away 
from  the  singers.  When  he  entered  the  gum  stuck  out  red  from  his 
mouth.  Then  his  uncle’s  wife  said  to  him:  “ I ,say,  NAiiki'lsLas-lina'-i, 
come,  give  me  the  gum.”  He  paid  no  attention  to  her.  He  then  sat 
down  beside  his  mother,  and  to  his  mother  he  said:  “Tell  her  to  give  me 
the  thing  mv  uncle  owns.  I will  then  give  her  the  gum.”  Then  his 
mother  went  to  her.  She  told  it  her.  And  to  her  she  gave  something 
white  and  round.  He  then  handed  her  the  gum.  While  his  uncle’s  wife 
chewed  it  and  swallowed  the  juice  he  saw  that  her  mind  was  changed. 

Some  time  after  that  his  fathers®’  went  by  on  the  sea.  And  he  said 
to  a dog  sitting  near  the  door:  “ NAnki'lsLas-lma'-i  .sa^-s  he  desires  the 
place  where  his  fathers  now  are  to  dry  up  and  leave  them.”  And 
immediate^  it  went  out  and  said  so.  The  tide  left  them  high  and  dry, 
and  the}^  were  in  great  numbers.  The}"  made  a scraping  sound  in  their 
etforts  to  move.  He  then  said  to  his  mother:  “ 1 say,  go  and  poui-  water 
upon  my  fathers.”  She  then  went  down  to  them,  and  she  did  not  look 
upon  her  husband.  She  poured  it  only  upon  Fin-turned-back.  And  he 
went  to  his  mother  and  told  her  to  pour  water  upon  his  father.  She 
acted  as  if  she  did  not  hear  his  voice.  They  were  going  to  the  super- 
natural beings  of  Da'osgen®*  to  buy  a whale,  they  say. 

Then  he  came  in  and  said  to  the  dog  again:  “Go  and  say,  ‘NAuki'- 
IsLiis-lina'-i  says  he  desires  the  tide  to  come  in  to  his  parents.’”  He 
then  went  out  quickly  and  said  it.  X.u-u-n-u-O  (noise  of  the  waves 
coming  in),  and  they  at  once  were  moving  along  far  oH'  on  the  water. 
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And,  after  thej"  laid  been  gone  a while,  the}'  returned  to  that  place. 
And  ao-ain  he  said  to  the  dog:  “Go  and  say,  ‘ NAiiki'lsLas-liiia'-i  says 
he  wishes  liis  parents  to  leave  something  for  him.’”  He  then  went  out 
(luickly  and  said  .so.  Something  black  was  sent  to  one  end  of  the  town. 
He  went  thither.  A whale  floated  there. 

After  he  had  made  a house  of  hemlock  boughs  he  shot  all  kinds  of 
l)irds  there.  By  and  b}'^  a bufflehead  came  and  ate  of  the  whale.  He 
then  wanted  it.  And  he  aimed  just  above  the  top  of  its  head.  When  it 
flew  it  struck  its  head.  He  then  .skinned  it  and  entered  [the  skin]. 
And  he  wi.shed  for  a heav}"  swell,  and  it  became  rough,  and  he  walked 
toward  the  \vater.  And  when  a wave  came  toward  him  he  quickl}^ 
dived  under  it.  After  he  had  done  the  same  thing  repeatedly  he  flopped 
up  from  the  watei',  took  the  skin  ott',  and  dried  it  in  his  branch  house. 
He  thus  came  to  own  it,  thej'  sa}\  He  kept  it  in  the  fork  of  a tree. 

After  he  had  shot  there  all  kinds  of  birds  .something  blue  and  slen- 
der came  and  ate  of  it.  It  flew  down  from  above.  It  ate  sitting  upon 
it.  He  then  shot  it.  He  shot  [onh'J  through  its  wings.  He  (Raven) 
was  sad.  And  on  the  next  day,  early  in  the  morning,  he  entered  his 
branch  house.  After  he  had  sat  there  for  a while  it  again  came  down 
from  above,  making  a noise  as  it  came.  And  after  it  stood  upon  it  and 
had  begun  to  eat  he  shot  it.  The  arrow  again  passed  quickly  through 
its  wings.  His  mind  was  sad. 

And  on  the  next  day,  very  earl}'^  in  the  morning,  he  again  went  into 
the  branch  house.  It  came  by  and  by  and  ate.  And  he  now  shot  over  it. 
As  it  started  to  fly  it  was  struck  in  the  head.  He  then  went  down  to 
get  it.  He  brought  it  into  the  branch  house. 

When  he  had  skinned  it,  he  entered  it.  He  then  flew  up.  After 
he  had  flown  for  a while  he  turned  quickl}^  and  came  down.  He 
then  ran  his  beak  into  a rock}’^  point  at  the  end  of  the  town.  At  the 
same  time  he  cried  out:  “ G.ao”  (Raven’s  croak).  Though  the  rock 
was  strong,  he  split  it  by  his  voice.  After  he  had  dried  it  in  the 
branch  house  he  put  it  where  he  kept  the  bufflehead. 

He  then  started  ofl',  they  .say.  He  went  in  and  .sat  down  by  the  side 
of  his  mother.  and  by  his  aunt  said  to  her  husband:  “ Wh}'  do 
you  remain  seated  so  long?  Go  and  hunt,”  she  said  to  him.  And 
they  bi-ought  out  a war  spear  and  a box  of  arrows,  and  they  put  pitch 
on  [the  coi’d  wound  round  the  arrow  point]  for  him.  And  at  midnight 
he  went  ofl'  in  a canoe,  and  his  place  was  vacant  in  the  morning. 

He  (Raven)  then  went  out  and  stood  up  out  of  himself  (i.  e.,  changed 
him.self).  He  put  on  two  sky  blankets  and  painted  his  face.  And,  as 
soon  as  he  entered,  his  uncle’s  wife  turned  her  head.  He  Avent  around 
behind  the  screens.  And,  after  .some  time  had  pa.ssed,  it  thundered 
on  the  underground  side  of  the  island. 

And  hei  husband  came  back  and  asked  his  wife:  “ My  child’s  mother, 
what  noise  was  that,  sounding  like  the  one  that  is  heard  when  I go  to 
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bed  with  you?”  And  she  hiu^rhed  and  said:  “Why,  I guess  I am  the 
same  with  NAuki'lsLas-lina'-i,  your  nephew.”  v 

On  tlje  next  day.  earl}^  in  the  morning,  Great-breakers  sat  in  the 
place  where  the  lire  was.  On  the  top  of  the  chiefs  hat  (dadji'fi  skil) 
that  he  wore  a round  Heck  of  foam  swirled  rapidly.  NAuki'lsLas- 
lina'-i  began  to  look  around.  And  he  went  out,  got  his  two  skins, 
put  on  his  two  sky  blankets,  and  came  in.  His  uncle  had  his  hair  tied 
in  two  braids.  Something  on  his  head  began  turning  around  very 
rapidl}". 

Then  a strong  current  of  sea  water  poured  from  the  corner  of  the 
house.  And  he  put  his  mother  in  his  armpit,  quickl^^  entered  his 
bufflehead  skin,  and  swam  about  in  the  current.  He  dived  many 
times  and  again  swam  about.  And  when  the  sea  water  came  up  to  the 
roof  of  the  house  he  floated  out  with  it  through  the  .smoke  hole. 

He  then  quickly  entered  the  raven’s  skin.  He  at  once  Hew  up. 
He  then  ran  his  beak  into  the  sky.  And  his  tail  was  aHoat  on  the 
water.  Then  he  kicked  against  the  water.  “Enough.  You,  too, 
belong  to  me.”  There  it  stopped  (lit.,  “came  to  a point”).  Jt  began 
to  melt  downward. 

And  he  looked  down.  The  smoke  of  his  uncle’s  house  looked  pleas- 
ing. He  then  became  angiy  with  him,  at  the  sight,  and  started  to 
H}'  down.  After  he  had  Hown  for  a while  he  I’an  his  beak  into  it  from 
above,  crying  as  he  did  .so,  “G.ao.”  “Oh,  you  shall  own  the  title  of 
Chief-of-chiefs  (KT'lsLekun)''  [.said  his  uncle]. 

He  then  became  what  he  had  been  l>efore.  He  entered  with  his 
mother.  From  that  time  he  often  .set  out  to  hunt  birds.  When  he 
came  in  one  day  he  .said  to  his  mother:  “Mother,  Qi'ngi*^  .sa3'S  he  is 
coming  to  adopt  me.’’  And  his  uncle  said  to  her:  “Qlil'la  Idjii'xAn,'’* 
Flood-tide-woman,  .stop  that  child  from  talking.  We  are,  indeed,  Ht 
to  be  adopted.” 

After  this  had  haj)pened  man3'  times  they  .saw  .something  wonderful, 
the3'  sa3".  Poeplc  came  dancing  on  ten  canoes.  He  then  rvent  out.  put 
on  two  skv  blankets,  and  walked  around  on  the  retaining  planks. 
Said  his  uncle:  “ What  he  brought  on  l)y  his  talking  has  happened. 
I wonder  how  we  are  f^oing  to  supplv  people  and  food.” 

And,  after  he  had  walked  about  for  a while,  he  kicked  upon  the 
ground  in  the  front  part  of  the  house  on  the  right  side.  There  the 
ground  cracked  open.  Out  of  it  one  threw  up  a drum  from  his 
shoulder.  Thc3’  came  pouring  out.  He  went  to  the  other  side  as 
well.  There  he  also  kicked.  “ Earth,  even,  become  people”  [he  .said]. 
Thence,  too,  one  threw  up  a drum  from  his  shoulder.  And  he  did  the 
same  thing  to  the  ground  in  one  of  the  rear  corners.  Out  of  that, 
too,  some  one  threw’  up  a drum  from  his  shoulder.  He  did  as  befoie 
on  the  other  side.  And  thc3’  danced  in  four  lines  toward  the  beac  h. 
Out  of  his  uncle’s  house  Tsimshian,  Haida,  Kw'akiutl,  J lingit  [canicj 
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singing  different  songs/®  Yet  his  uncle  said  [sarcastically]:  “We 
shall  indeed  have  lots  to  eat.”  They  sat  down  in  lines,  and  around 
the  door  was  a ci’owd  to  serve  the  food. 

Then  NAnki'l.sLas4ina'-i  said:  “Now  go  to  luy  sister  Si'ndjugwan 
to  get  food  for  me.”'’®  And  a crowd  of  young  men  went  to  get  it. 
They  came  back  with  silver  salmon  and  cranberries.  And  [he  said]: 
“ (to  to  Yal-kTna'ng.o,'’'  too,  to  beg  some  for  me.”  Her  house  was  also 
full  of  silver  salmon,  cranberries,  and  sockeye  salmon.  The}’^  also 
brought  some  from  the  woman  at  the  head  of  Skidegate  creek,®*  and 
they  brought  some  from  the  woman  at  the  head  of  (^lii'dAsg.o  creek. 
It  mounted  up  level  with  the  roof.  The  distribution  of  food  Avas  still 
going  on  Avhen  daylight  came.  On  the  ne.\t  da}',  too,  and  on  the  next 
day  [it  went  on].  At  the  end  of  ten  da}'s  they  Avent  off  in  a crow'd. 
These  [days]  were  ten  winters,  they  sa}'. 

And  he  Avent  off  with  his  father  (^I'figi.  Soon  after  the}'  arrived  at 
his  village  he  invited  the  people  to  come,  lie  called  them  for  a feast, 
lie  (NAfiki'lsi.as)  did  not  eat  the  smallest  bit.  And  on  the  next  day  he 
called  them  in  to  a feast  for  his  .son.  Again  he  did  not  eat.  Two  big- 
bellied  fellows  had  come  in.  People  took  up  cranberries  by  the  bo.x. 
and  Avhen  one  of  these  opened  his  mouth  they  emptied  a boxful  into 
it.  They  also  emptied  boxes  into  the  mouth  of  the  other. 

On  the  next  day  his  father  invited  them  again,  and  they  (the  big-bel- 
lies) came  in  and  stood  there.  And  again  cranberries  Avere  emptied 
into  their  mouths.  Then  NAfiki'lsLas  Avent  quickly  toAvard  the  end  of 
the  toAvn.  As  he  Avas  going  along  he  came  to  open  ground  Avhere  cran- 
berries were  being  bloAvn  out.  He  stopped  up  this  hole  Avith  mo.ss, 
and  he  did  the  same  to  another.  After  he  had  entered  he  questioned  the 
big-bellied  ones,  Avho  stood  near  the  door:  “I  say,  tell  me  the  reason 
Avhy  you  eat  [so  much].”  “ Don’t  ask  it,  chief.  We  are  always  afflicted 
in  this  Avay.”  “Yes;  tell  me.  When  my  father  calls  in  the  people, 
and  you  are  going  to  eat,  if  you  do  not  tell  me  I will  make  you  ahvays 
full.”  '"Well,  chief,  sit  close  to  me  Avhile  I tell  you.  Early  in  the 
morning  take  a bath,  and  Avhen  you  lie  doAvn  [after  it]  scratch  your- 
self over  your  heart,  and  Avhen  scabs  have  formed  on  the  next  day 
SAvalloAv  them.” 

He  did  at  once  as  he  Avas  told.  After  he  had  sat  still  for  a Avhile  [he 
.said]:  “ Father,  1 have  become  hungry.”  Upon  this  his  father  sent  to 
call  the  people.  [The  big-bellied  persons]  again  came  in  and  stood 
there.  Again  Avas  [food]  emptied  into  their  mouths.  It  did  them  no 
good.  And  he  again  became  hungry.  He  again  called  them  in.  Day 
after  day,  for  many  days,  he  called  them  in.  One  day  he  went  out 
[to  defecate].  They  saAV  him  eating  the  cranberries  that  had  floated 
ashoie  upon  the  beach  [from  peoples’  dung].  Thereupon  they  shut 
the  door  upon  him. 
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He  now  started  off.  By  and  hy  ho  eainc  [back]  and  .sat  beliind  lii.s 
father’s  hou.so.  “ Father,  please  let  me  in.”  They  did  not  want  him. 
“ lather,  please  let  me  in.  I will  put  grizzl}"  bear.s  upon  you.  I will 
put  mountain  goats  upon  you.”*"  He  offered  him  all  tiie  mainland 
animals.  “ No,  chief,  my  .son,  they  might  wake  me  up  l>y  walking 
over  me.” 

He  then  began  to  sing  a certain  song.  He  beat  time  l)y  sticking  his 
head  against  the  hou.se.  The  house  began  to  fall  over.  And  at  that 
time  he  nearly  let  him  in,  the}’  say.  And  when  he  went  away  tliey 
snatched  off  from  him  the  black  bear  and  marten  [skinsj  he  wore. 

That  time  he  went  away  for  a long  pei-iod.  By  and  by  they  saw 
him  Hoating  on  the  .sea  in  front  of  the  town  in  a hair-seal  canoe.‘" 
He  wore  his  uncle’s  hat.  On  top  of  it  the  foam  was  swirling  around 
as  he  floated.  As  soon  as  they  savv  he  had  become  changed  in  some 
unknown  manner  the  town  people  all  entered  Qingi’s  house.  And 
after  they  had  talked  over  what  they  should  do  for  a while  he  dressed 
him.self  up.  The  town  people  put  them.selves  l)etwecn  the  joints  of 
his  tall  hat.  After  Nanki'lsuis  had  remained  there  a while  the  sea 
water  continued  to  increase.  And  Qingi,  too,  grew  up.  Then  he 
became  angry  and  bi-oke  the  hat  by  pulling  it  downward.  Half  the 
people  of  his  town  were  lo,st. 

After  he  had  been  gone  for  a while  he  came  and  stopj)ed  in  front  of 
the  town.  “ NAfiki'lsLas  is  in  front  on  a canoe.”  And  his  father 
said:  “ Go  and  get  him  that  1 may  see  his  face.”  They  then  spread 
out  mats,  and  his  comrades  came  in  and  sat  there.  His  father  con- 
tinually gave  him  food.  His  father  was  glad  to  .see  him. 

After  food  had  l)een  given  out  for  a long  time  and  evening  was 
come,  his  father  sat  down  near  the  door.  By  and  by  he  said:  “ My 
son,  chief’s  child,  let  one  of  your  companions  tell  me  a story.”  He 
then  asked  the  one  who  .sat  next  to  him:  “ Don’t  you  know  a. story?”*' 
“No,”  they  all  .said,  and  he  turned  in  the  other  direction  also.  “ Don’t 
you  know  one  story?”  “No;  we  do  not.”  He  then  .said  to  his 
father:  “They  do  not  know  any  .stories.”  And  his  father,  Qihgi, 
.said,  “ Ttle'i,  let  one  of  your  companions  relate  to  me  ‘ Kaven  travel- 
ing,’”  by  which  he  made  NAiiki'l.sLas  so  ashamed  that  he  hung  his  head. 

By  and  by,  lo,  a small,  dark  person,  who  sat  on  the  right  side,  threw 
him.self  backward  where  he  sat.  “ Ya-yii'-d-o-o-o-o,  the  village  of  the 
master  of  stories,  Qingi.”  When  he  said  this  the  people  in  the  house 
were  [startled],  as  if  something  were  thrown  down  violently.  “Ya- 
yfi'-o-o-o-o-o,  the  supernatural  beings  came  to  look  at  a ten-jointed 
f(|ea'ma  **  growing  in  front  of  the  village  of  the  master  of  stories, 
Qifigi.  There  they  were  destroyed.”  “ Ya-ya'-d-o-o-6-d,  the  supernat- 
ural beings  came  and  looked  at  a rainbow  **  (a  story  name)  moving  up 
and  down  in  front  of  the  village  of  the  ma.ster  of  stories,  Qingi.  There 
they  were  destroyed  [said  the  next].”  “ \ a-ya'-o-o-o-o-6,  the  super- 
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natural  being's  once  came  to  look  at  Greatest-sea-gull  and  (xreatest- 
M'bite-crested-cormorant  throw  a whale’s  tail  back  and  forth  on  a 
reef  that  first  came  up  in  front  of  Qiiigi’s  town.  There  thcj^  were 
destroyed.”  “ Ya-ya'-o-d-o-o-o,  the  supernatural  beings  came  to  see 
llarletpiin-duck  and  Blue-jay  run  a race  with  each  other  on  the  prop- 
erty of  the  master  of  stories,  Qingi.  There  they  were  destroyed.” 
“ Ihi-ya'-o-o-o-o-o,  the  supernatural  beings  once  came  to  look  at  the 
lower  section  of  a wooden  rattle  l}dng  around  which  used  to  sing  of 
itself.'*  There  they  were  lost.”  “ Ya-ya'-d-o-o-o-o,  the  supernatural 
beings  once  came  to  look  at  an  inlet,  which  broke  suddenly  through 
white  rocks  at  the  end  of  Qingi’s  town,  out  of  which  Djila'qons  came 
knitting.  There  they  were  destroyed.”  “ Ya-3Ti'-d-d-d-d-d,  the  super- 
natural beings  once  came  to  see  Til'dALvt-g.a'dAla  and  ^larten  run  a 
race  with  each  other  in  front  of  the  village  of  the  master  of  stories, 
Qihgi.  There  they  were  destroyed.”  [What  the  other  three  said 
has  been  forgotten."'] 

Then  NAfiki'lsLas  started  off  afoot.  After  he  had  traveled  for  a 
while  he  came  to  the  town  of  Ku'ndji.  In  front  of  it  many  canoes 
floated.  The}^  were  fishing  for  flounders.*'  The}^  used  for  bait  .sal- 
mon roe  that  had  been  put  up  in  boxes.  Tie  then  desired  some,  and 
changed  himself  into  a flounder.  And  he  went  out.  After  he  had 
been  stealing  the  salmon  roe  for  a while  they  pulled  out  his  beak. 

Those  people,  who  then  .sat  gambling  in  rows  in  the  town,  looked  at 
the  beak  one  after  another.  Thev  handed  it  back  and  forth  for  the 
purpose.  NAfiki'lsLas  looked  at  it,  and  said:  “It  is  made  of  salmon 
roe.”  He  then  went  toward  the  woods  and  called  Screech-owl.  And 
he  pulled  its  beak  out,  put  it  upon  himself,  and  put  some  common  thing 
into  [the  owl]  in  its  stead. 

By  and  by  they  went  out  again  to  tish  and  again  he  went  out.  And 
after  he  had  jerked  off  many  pieces  of  salmon  roe  a hook  entered  one 
of  his  lips.  They  then  pulled  him  to  the  surface  and  came  ashore,  and 
[the  owner]  gave  it  to  his  child,  and  the\’  ran  a stick  through  it  [to  put 
it  over  the  fire].  And  when  his  back  became  too  warm  he  thought: 
“I  wish  something  would  make  them  run  over  toward  the  end  of  the 
town.”  After  some  time  had  passed  the  whole  town  (i.  e.,  the  people 
of  the  town)  suddenl}"  moved.  And  right  before  the  child,  who  sat 
alone  near  b}^,  he  put  on  his  feather  clothing  and  flew  out  through 
the  smoke  hole.  The  child  then  called  to  its  mother:  “My  food  flew 
away,  mother.” 

He  did  not  go  away  from  the  town,  they  say.  On  another  day 
the}’  prepared  some  food  in  the  morning.  Crow  invited  the  people  to 
a feast  of  cakes  made  of  the  inner  bark  of  the  hemlock  and  cranberries 
mixed  together.  Among  them  they  called  him  (Raven).  And  he 
refused.  “No;  jmu  onlj’  call  each  other  for  mussels.”  Afterward  he 
sent  Eagle  out  to  see  what  the}’  did  call  each  other  for.  And  after 
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he  had  gone  thither  he  said  to  him:  “d'hey  call  each  other  for  cakes  of 
hemlock  bark  and  cranberries”  “Now,  cousin,  l)e  my  messenger.” 
Kagle  then  said:  “The  chief  is  coming.”  “No;  we  call  each  other  for 
mussels.” 

Hefore  they  had  begun  eating  he  ran  into  the  woods.  After  he  had 
made  rotten  trees  into  ten  canoes  he  put  in  spruce  cones,  standing 
them  up  along  the  middle,  (jrass  tops  he  put  into  their  hands  for 
spears.  They  then  came  around  the  point,  and  he  walked  near  tluuu 
with  his  blanket  wrapped  tightly  around  him.  Terrible  to  behold, 
they  came  around  the  point,  men  standing  in  lines  along  the  middle  of 
the  canoes.  Leaving  their  food,  the  people  Hed  at  once.  He  then 
went  into  the  house  and  ate  the  cakes.  He  ate.  He  ate.  ^^'here  the 
canoes  landed  the}"  were  washed  about  by  the  waves. 

He  then  started  otf.  He  traveled  about.  On  the  way  he  got  his 
sister  neatly,  they  say.  He  then  left  his  sister  with  his  wife.  And 
ho  started  off  by  canoe.  He  l>egged  Snowbird‘s  to  go  along  with 
him,  and  took  him  for  comi)anv.  He  also  took  along  a spear.  And 
short  objects**  lay  one  upon  another  on  a certain  reef.  Then,  when 
they  came  near  to  it,  the  bird  became  different.*”  He  took  him  back. 
And  he  begged  Blue-jay  also  to  go,  and  he  started  with  him.  But 
when  they  got  lu'ar  he,  too,  flapped  his  wings  helplessly  in  the  canoe. 
And,  after  he  had  tried  all  creatures  in  vain,  he  made  a drawing  on  a 
toadstool  with  a stick,  placed  it  in  the  stern,  and  said  to  it:  “Bestir 
yourself  and  reverse  the  stroke”  [to  stop  the  canoe].  He  then  started 
off  with  him.  But  when  he  got  near  it  shook  its  head  [so  strong  was 
the  inffuencej. 

He  then  speared  a big  one  and  a small  one  and  took  them  back. 
And  when  he  came  home  he  called  his  wife  and  placed  the  thing  he 
had  gone  for  upon  her.  And  he  put  one  upon  his  sister  as  well.  Then 
Siwa's  (his  sister)  cried,  and  he  said  to  her:  “But  yours  will  be 
safe.”*® 

After  he  left  that  i)lace  he  married  Cloud-woman.  And,  as  Cloud- 
woman  had  predicted,  a nudtitude  of  salmon  came  up  for  him.  But, 
when  they  were  on  the  point  of  moving  and  he  went  through  the 
middle  passage  of  the  smokehouse,  salmon  bones  stuck  in  his  hair,  and 
he  used  bad  language  that  made  his  wife  angry.**  She  then  said  to 
the  dog  salmon:  “Swim  away.”  From  all  the  places  where  they  lay 
they  began  to  swim  off.  And  a box  of  salmon  roe  on  which  his  sister 
sat  was  the  only  food  left  in  the  house. 

They  then  moved  the  camp  empty-handed.  And  he  made  himself 
sick.  He  went  along  in  the  bow  beside  the  salmon  roe.  After  he 
had  gone  along  for  a while  his  sister  smelt  something,  and  he  said  it 
was  a scab  he  had  pulled  off  with  his  finger  nails.  After  she  had 
spoken  about  it  many  times  as  they  went  along  he  threw  Slwa's’s  box 
empty  ashore. 
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And  after  they  had  gone  along  for  a while  the}'  built  a camx)  tire. 
He  then  put  yellow  cedar  upon  the  tire.  Aftei-  it  had  given  forth 
sparks  for  a while  one  flew  between  Slwa's’s  legs.  He  then  told  her 
a remedy:  “Now,  go  around  in  the  woods  exclaiming,  ‘I  call  for 
medicine.’  When  something  says  ‘Yes,’  go  over  to  it  and  sit  down 
where  a short  red  thing  sticks  up.”  And  after  he  had  spoken  to  her, 
and  she  had  called  about  for  a while,  something  said  “Yes.”  And 
after  she  had  looked  for  it  [she  saw]  something  red  sticking  up. 
Then  she  sat  down  there.  Lo,  she  discovered  her  brother  lying  on 
the  ground  under  her. 

He  then  became  ashamed,  and  drew  something  with  the  tip  of  his 
finger.  Right  there  a child  cried.  And  he  took  it  out  [of  the  ground]. 
And  he  put  boards  round  it  as  people  were  going  to  do  in  the  future. 
Then  the  child  became  old  enough  to  play.  And  he  went  around  after 
[the  child].  One  time  when  it  went  out  to  play  it  vanished  forever. 

Then  he  started  to  search  for  it.  He  put  on  his  feather  clothing  and 
flew  over  the  whole  of  this  country.  He  did  the  same  upon  Main- 
land. When  he  could  by  no  means  find  it,  he  heard  that  the  super- 
natural beings  had  taken  it  because  he  (Raven)  used  to  fool  them.  He 
then  stopped  searching.  When  the  boy  stood  up,  lightning  used  to 
flash  around  his  kneejoints.  He  was  named  SAqaiyu'h 

One  day  some  one  with  disheveled  hair  came  in.  “Father,  I come 
in  to  you.”  Then  he  (Raven)  spat  upon  his  face.  “SAciaiyu'l  was 
not  like  that.”  And  when  he  went  out,  jightning  played  around  his 
knee-joints.  He  vanished  at  once.  Then  he  cried;  he  cried. 

Then  he  put  his  sister  into  his  armpit  and  started  ott'  wdth  her. 
And  after  Siwa's  had  finished  her  planting  at  Ramsey  island  he  came, 
stood  on  the  inner  side  of  Ramsey  island,  and  begged  all  kinds  of 
birds  to  accompany  him.  They  went  after  cedar-bark  roofing  in 
preparation  for  a potlatch.  They  soon  got  this  out  upon  the  open 
ground.  He  then  caused  the  cedar  bark  to  be  left  there.” 

And,  when  they  became  hungry,  he  called  all  kinds  of  animals. 
And,  after  they  came  floating  in  front  of  him  on  theii'  canoes,  he  came 
out  wearing  black,  shabby  clothing.  He  then  spoke.  They  did  not 
understand.  And  they  sent  for  Porpoise-woman.  And  when  she 
came  he  (Raven)  said:  “ 1 am  the  sides  and  I am  the  ends,  between  which 
I qAlaastl's.” ” Then  she  .said:  “How  would  they  get  along  if  I were 
absent?  He  wants  them  to  fight  him  with  abalones.and  sea  eggs.” 
1 hey  then  threw  these  at  him.  And  he  ate.  And,  since  the  house  was 
too  small,  he  started  to  potlatch  outside.  All  the  supernatural  beings 
whom  he  had  invited  came  by  canoe. 

d'hen  he  made  holes  in  the  beaks  of  all  kinds  of  birds.  And  Eagle, 
too,  asked  to  have  his  pierced.  He  became  wearied  by  his  importuni- 
ties and  made  them  anyhow.  That  is  why  his  nasal  openings  now 
run  upward. 
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(Told  by  Abraham  of  the  QIa'dAsg.o  qO'g.awa-i] 

IV hen  he  first  started  he  decked  out  tlic  birds.  They  were  made  of 
different  varieties,  as  the}’  now  ajipear  to  us,  in  one  liouse.  Then,  as 
soon  as  lie  had  dressed  up  the  birds,  they  went  out  together.  At  that 
time  he  refused  to  adorn  two  of  them.  When  the  hou.se  was  too  full 
they  said  to  tho.se  who  .sat  next  to  the  walls:  “Let  your  heads  be  as 
thin  as  the  place  where  you  sit.”  Those  have  thin  heads. 

'I'he  two  he  had  refused  to  adorn  went  crying  to  the  [various] 
supernatural  beings  and  came  to  Ho.se  Spit,  where  they  heard  a drum 
sound  toward  the  woods,  'hhey  went  thither.  When  they  came  and 
stood  before  Ma.ster  Carpenter’*  with  tear  marks  on  their  faces,  he 
asked:  “What  cairses  your  tear  marks?”  They  then  answered: 
“ KaveiC®  decked  out  the  other  birds.  He  .said  we  were  not  worth 
adorning.”  “And  yet  you  are  going  to  be  hand.somer  than  all 
others”  [he  .said],  and,  having  let  them  in,  he  painted  them  up.  He 
put  designs  on  their  skins  (feathers).  T'hose  were  the  Q!e'da-k!o'- 
xawa.’® 

[Continued  by  ,Iolm  Sky] 

He  went  thence  by  canoe,  and  came  to  whei’e  herring  had  been 
spawning.  He  then  tilled  the  canoe  with  herring,  dijiped  them  out 
of  the  place  where  the  fiilge  water  settles  iind  threw  them  toward  the 
shore.  “ Future  people  will  not  .see  the  place  where  you  are.”  ” 

[Continued  by  tbe  chief  of  Kloo  of  Tliose-born-nt-Skediins] 

And  when  he  went  away  he  came,  to  where  ii  spider  cnib  .sat.  And 
he  said  to  it:  ‘‘Comrade,  do  you  sit  here?  Don't  you  know  that 
we  u.sed  to  play  together  as  children?”  He  then  put  his  wings  into 
its  mouth  and  took  them  out  again.  “A  little  farther  off,  spider 
crab,”  he  said  to  it,  and  it  clo.sed  its  jaws  together.  It  began  at  once 
to  move  seaward.  Anti  he  (Raven)  said  to  it:  “ Comrade,  let  me  go. 
When  about  to  let  me  go  you  used  to  look  at  me  with  eyes  partly 
closed  [as  you  are  doing]  now.  Let  me  go.  It  will  be  better  for  us 
to  play  with  each  other  differently.  Let  .me  go.”  By  iind  by  the  sea 
water  flowed  over  him.  Then  it  let  him  go. 

And  after  he  had  tra\  eled  for  a while  he  pulled  oft  leaA’es  from  the 
salal-berry  bushes,  stuck  spruce  needles  into  them,  and  came  to  where 
iin  old  man  lay  with  his  back  to  the  tire.  And  he  entered  and  sat 
down  on  the  side  opposite  him.  “He,”  he  .said,  as  if  he,  too.  weie 
cold  from  going  after  something.  Then  the  old  man  looked  over  to 
him  and  .said:  “ Have  1 stretched  out  my  legs,  that  one  keeps  saying 
he  is  getting  cold?”  He  then  stretched  out  his  legs,  and  it  became 
low  tide.  And,  with  Eagle,  he  brought  up  sea  eggs  to  the  woods. 
[Raven  also  brought  up  a red  cod,  but  Eagle  brought  up  a black  cod.] 

They  then  made  a camp  tire.  And  Eiigle  roasted  his.'**  It  began  to 
drop  fat  into  the  tire.  Then  Raven  roasted  his,  but  it  Ifccame  diy. 
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And  lie  asked  to  taste  of  Eagle’s.  “ Cousin,  why  does  yours  taste 
like  cedar?  Cousin,  I will  bring  you  a small  bundle  of  bark  from 
the  woods.  When  a stump  comes  to  you,  rub  this  [black  cod]  upon 
its  face.”  As  .soon  as  he  went  olf  Eagle  put  some  stones  into  the 
fire.  When  they  became  red-hot,  the  stump  came  toward  him.  He 
then  picked  up  a stone  with  the  tongs  and  rubbed  it  upon  the  stump, 
and  the  stump  went  back  into  the  woods  out  of  sight.  By  and  b\', 
lo,  he  came  to  him  with  bark  on  his  shoulder.  His  face  was  blackened 
all  over.  “Why,  cousin,  what  has  happened  to  3'our  face?”  “ Well, 
cousin,  I pulled  some  bark  down  upon  my  face.”  “ Wli}%  cousin,  it  is 
as  if  something  had  burned  it.”  “No,  indeed,  cousin,  bark  dropped 
upon  me.” 

[Continued  by  John  Sky] 

On  the  wa}^  from  this  place  he  begged  for  canoe  companions.'”'  He 
begged  idl  kinds  of  birds  to  come.  Then  Blue-jay  offered  himself  to 
him,  and  he  said;  “No;  you  arc  too  old  to  come.”  But  he  insisted. 
He  then  .seized  him  b_v  the  top  of  his  head  and  pulled  him  into  the 
canoe.  For  that  reason  the  top  of  his  head  is  ffattish.  And  he  com- 
pleted his  begging  for  comrades. 

They  all  got  then  into  the  canoe.  And  it  .set  off'.  It  went.  It  went. 
It  went.  It  went.  They  stopped  in  front  of  the  Halibut  people, 
llu-lui-hu-hu-hu,'®  they  came  down  to  the  beach  in  crowds.  “Raven 
is  going  to  war,”  they  said  one  to  another  as  they  came  down  to  meet 
him.  And  he  asked  them  to  go,  too,  as  companions,  and  they  went. 
The}'  fixed  them.selves  along  the  bottom  of  the  canoe  like  skids®‘  and 
started.  They  wont.  They  went.  And  before  daylight  they  landed 
at  the  end  of  his  (the  enemy’.s)  town.  Then  his  Halibut  people  lay  [in 
two  rows],  with  their  heads  outward,  along  the  path  which  extended 
down  from  the  house.  Outside  of  them  the  birds  also  stood  in  lines. 
ITey  hid  themselves  behind  the  halibut.  After  they  had  been  there 
a while  he  came  out  wearing  his  dancing  hat.  When  he  came  out  one 
of  the  halibut  flopped  his  tail  at  him.  He  fell  dowii.  The  next  one, 
too,  wriggled  his  tail.  So  they  continued  to  do  until  they  brought 
him  in."^  Then  he  asked  them  why  they  did  this  to  him.  And  they 
said  they  did  it  because  he  blew  too  long.  They  then  let  him  go.  And 
they  stai'ted  back.  This  was  Southeast-wind,  they  .say.  After  they 
had  oone  along  for  a while  they  set  down  the  halibut  at  their  homes, 
and  the  birds  also  went  away. 

And  after  he  had  traveled  about  for  a while  he  came  to  some  chil- 
dren playing  and  offered  to  join  them.  “1  say-y-y,  playing  children, 
let  me  play  with  you-ou-ou.”  “No-0-0;  you  would  eat  all  of  our  hair 
se-e-e  al.  ^ And  he  said:  “ My  grandfather  has  gone  after  .some  for 
me.  My  father  has  gone  after  some  for  me.”  They  then  let  him  play 
Mith  them.  Then  he  devoured  all  of  the  children’s  hair  .seals,  and 
they  were  all  crying  for  them. 
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lie  al.so  started  away  from  that  place.  After  he  had  gone  along  for 
a while  he  found  a tliekei‘'s  feather  floating  near  the  shore  and  said  to 
it:  “Become  a dicker.”  It  at  once  Happed  its  wings. 

And  after  he  had  traveled  thence  for  a while  he  came  to  the  place 
where  Master  Fisherman"^  and  his  wife  lived.  He  wanted  Raven’s 
flicker;  so  he  gave  it  to  him.  “Things  like  this  are  found  on  an 
i.sland  that  I own.”  And  he  said  he  would  show  it  to  him.  And  after 
he  said  he  w'ould  show  it  to  him  Master  Fisherman  baited  a halibut  hook 
taken  from  among  those  hanging  in  bunches  on  the  wall.  When  he 
had  let  it  down  into  the  hole  into  which  they  used  to  vomit  sea  water 
he  pulled  out  a halibut,  and  his  wife  split  it  open  and  steamed  it. 
When  it  was  cooked  the  three  ate  it. 

'I'hey  went  to  bed,  and  next  day  he  took  him  (Master  Fisherman) 
to  see  the  flicker  island,  'riien  he  arrived  there  and  said  to  IMaster 
Fisherman:  “ Do  not  get  off.”  Then  he  (Raven)  landed.  He  broke 
off  the  ends  of  cedar  limbs.  And  he  wounded  his  nose.  .-\s  he  Avent 
along  he  let  the  blood  run  down  into  his  hands.  And  he  thrcAV 
around  the  cedar  twigs  with  blood  upon  them.  “Change  to 
flickers,”  he  repeated.  Then  they  Hew  in  a flock.  And  he  brought 
some  in.  “ Now,  get  ofi'.  There  are  plenty  of  them,”  he  said  to 
him.  Then  he  landed. 

[Contimied  by  tlie  Chief  of  Kloo.] 

And  he  (Raven)  lay  down  in  the  canoe  and  began  to  drift  awa\’ 
Avith  the  wind,  and  he  (Master  Fisherniiin)  shouted  to  him:  “Say, 
you  ai’e  drifting  awa}'.  You  are  di’ifting  aAva}’.”  He  piiid  no  atten- 
tion to  hini.“*  He  got  far  off.  Then  he  started  iiAvay  [by  paddling]. 
Then  he  made  himself  appear  like  Master  Fisherman,  and  landed  in 
front  of  his  Avife’s  [house].  And  he  said:  “ Behold,  it  Avas  the  one 
alAATiys  doing  such  things.  There  is  not  a sign  of  the  things  he  Avent 
to  shoAv  me.”  And  after  he  had  had  her  as  his  Avife  a Avhile  he  .said: 
“ My  child’s  mother,  differently  from  mv  former  state,  1 am  hun- 
gry.” Then  she  steamed  a fat  halibut  for  him,  and  he  ate  it.  After 
he  had  remained  sitting  for  a Avhile,  he  said:  “ My  child’s  mother,  dif- 
ferent! a'^  from  iny  former  state,  1 Avould  like  it.”'“  Then  he  again 
drank  salt  Avater.  And  after  he  had  drunk  salt  Avater  he  baited  the 
halibut  hook  and  let  it  dow’n  into  the  hole  Avhere  sea  AA'ater  AA*as  A’omited 
out.  The  same  thing  as  before  happened.  He  pulled  a halibut  out. 

And  when  his  Avife  AA^ent  after  some  AA'ater,  lo,  her  husband  sat  near 
the  creek  and  said  to  her:  “That  Avas  the  same  one  Avho  is  ahvays 
doing  such  things.  Stop  all  the  holes  in  the  hou.se.  As  soon  as  he. 
drifted  away  from  it  (the  island)  I Avished  my  hair-seal  club  Avould 
swim  over  to  me.”  And  to  him  it  SAvam  out.  Then  it  brought  him 
to  the  land,  the}'  sa}'. 

Then  he  ran  in  Avith  the  hair-seal  club.  And  he  (Raven)  ran 
squawking  about  the  house.  By  and  by  he  knocked  him  down  with 
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his  club.  Then  he  threw  him  down  into  the  latrine.  And  after  he  had 
lain  there  a while  he  spoke  up  out  of  it.““  Then  he  took  him  out  and 
pounded  him  up  again.  He  even  pounded  up  his  bones.  And  he  went 
down  to  the  beach  at  low  tide  and  rolled  a big  rock  over  upon  him. 

[End  of  so-called  “old  man’s  story”  and  beginning  of  “ young  man’s”  part'"] 

Then  he  was  nearly  covered  b}'  the  tide.  And  he  changed  himself 
in  ditferent  ways.  B3"  and  b}',  when  onh’  his  beak  showed  above 
water,  his  ten  supernatural  helpers  came  to  him.  Then  the}'^  rolled  the 
rock  off  from  him,  and  he  drifted  awa}'.  The  first  to  smell  him  among 
his  supernatural  helpers  was  a Tlingit,  who  wore  a bone  in  his  nose 
[like  the  shamans.] 

After  he  had  drifted  a^ay  for  a while,  .some  people  came  along  in 
a canoe.  “ Wh\' does  the  chief  float  about  upon  the  water?”  And 
when  the\'  got  within  a short  distance  he  .said:  “ He  has  a hard  time 
for  going  after  a woman.” 

And  after  he  had  drifted  about  a while  longer,  a black  whale  came 
along  blowing.  And  he  thought,  wish  it  would  swallow  me.” 
And,  as  he  wished,  it  swallowed  him.  Then  he  ate  up  its  inside.s. 
After  he  had  eaten  all  he  thought:  “ 1 wi.sh  it  would  drift  ashore 
with  me  in  front  of  a town.”  And  in  front  of  a town  it  drifted  ashore 
with  him. 

After  they  had  spent  some  time  in  cutting  it  up,  they  cut  a hole 
through  right  where  he  was,  and  he  flew  out.  Then  he  flew  straight  up. 
And  he  turned  down  at  the  end  of  the  town,  pulled  off  the  skin  of  an 
old  man  living  there,  threw  away  his  bones,  went  into  his  skin,  and 
lived  in  his  i)lace  instead  of  him.  By  and  by  they  asked  him  about  the 
something  that  came  out  of  the  whale’s  belly.  Then  he  said:  “ When 
something  similar  ha^jpened  a long  time  ago  the}’  fled  from  each  other 
in  fear.”  At  once  they  fled  from  each  other  in  fear.  And  afterward 
he  ate  the  whale  they  Avere  bringing  up.  This  Avas  Avhy  he  had 
changed  himself. 

[Told  by  Tom  Stevens,  chief  of  Those-borO-at-House-Point.] 

And  one  time  he  had  Ilair-seal  as  his  AAdfe.  Then  they  had  a 
child.  And  one  day  he  Avent  after  tireAvood  Avith  him.  His  son  Avas 
fat,  and,  pleased  at  the  sight  of  him,  he  Avanted  to  eat  him.  Then  he 
said  to  him:  “1  am  Avithin  a little  of  eating  you.”  And  after  they 
had  come  home,  and  had  got  through  eating,  he  said  to  his  mother: 

Hit  ha+ , mama,  my  father  said  to  me:  ‘ I am  Avithin  a little  of  eat- 
ing you.’”  And  Raven  said:  “ Stop  the  child.”  He  made  him 
ashamed.  After  that  he  deA’oured  him. 

[Continued  by  the  Chief  of  Kloo.l 

And  after  he  had  traveled  about  a Avhile  from  that  place  he  came  to 
another  town.  And  he  Avas  eating  the  leavings  cut  ofi'  of  the  salmon 
they  brought  m.  By  and  by  .some  of  the  milt""  hung  out  of  his 
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nose.  I'hen  he  said  to  his  cousin  [Ea^leJ:  “’When  1 pa.ss  in  front  of 
the  town,  cousin,  say:  ‘ \Va-ii-a’",  one  goes  along  in  front  of  tlie  town 
with  a weasel  hanging  from  his  nose.’  ” And  when  he  pa.s.sed  in  front 
of  the  village  [he  .said],  “ Wa-a-ii,  one  pas.ses  in  front  of  the  town  with 
the  milt  of  a salmon  hanging  from  his  nose.”  Then  he  went  back 
to  him  and  .said:  “ Cousin,  .say,  ‘ Wea.sel,  weasel.’  ” Hut  when  he  went 
again  he  said  the  same  thing.  Then  he  made  him  ashamed,  and  he 
went  right  along  [without  stopping]. 

And  after  he  had  gone  along  for  a while  he  met  some  people  coming 
hack  from  the  hunt  with  inaii}'^  hair  seals.  Then  he  changed  himself 
into  a woman.  And  he  found  a long,  slender  rock  and  .said  to  it: 
“Change  into  a child,”  and  it  became  a human  being.  “Say,  you 
who  are  coming,  come  and  marry  me.”  Then  the  canoe  was  pointed 
toward  her.  And  she  picked  up  stones,  too,  they  say.  After  the}^ 
had  t>-one  along  for  a while  .she  said:  “The  child  wants  hair  seal,  lie 
is  ciying  for  it.”  Then  one  cut  olf  a piece  for  it.  Then  she  w’ished  a 
mist  to  fall,  and  it  happened.  Then  they  put  mats  over  her,  under 
which  she  ate  it.  And  she  put  grease  on  the  stones  and  threw  them 
overboard.  And  she  kept  .saying  that  it  was  the  hair  seal.  Then  they 
gave  some  to  her  again. 

Then  they  gave  her  as  wife  to  one  of  them.  Some  time  after  he 
had  married  her  they  gave  her  salmon  roe  to  eat.  And  she  saw 
where  they  kept  it.  Then  she  went  to  the  place  at  night.  And 
she  ate  in  it.  But  when  she  lay  down  afterward  she  found  that  her 
labret  was  lost.  And  when  they  went  [to  the  box]  to  get  .some  again 
in  the  morning  they  found  her  labret  in  it.  Upon  this  she  touched  it 
quickly  with  her  lips  and  .said:  “Lg.A'nsal  sta'-is"  was  Happing  her 
wings  all  night  in  my  li})  as  she  always  does  when  she  wants  some- 
thing that  smells  bad.”  Then  they  handed  it  to  her,  and  she  put  it 
back  into  her  lip. 

And  one  day,  when  she  went  out  with  others  to  defecate,  and  stood 
up,  the  tail  coming  from  her  buttocks  was  visible  a moment.  Al-I, 
what  is  that  sticking  from  my  .son's  wife’s  buttocks?”  “ hy,  this  is 
not  the  first  time  a Tlingit  woman’s  tail  stuck  out  from  her  buttocks.” 

Hv  and  by  she  told  her  husband  they  were  about  to  come  after  her, 
and  she  made  them  bring  together  tii’ewood  in  preparation  for  it. 
Then  she  changed  excrement  into  people  and  made  them  come  by 
canoe.  Then  they  landed;  but  when  they  came  in  and  .sat  down  they 
begun  to  perspire.  Right  there  they  were  melted.  And  she  became 
ashamed.  Then  they  were  completely  melted.  And  she  flew  away. 

And  after  he  (Raven)  had  traveled  on  from  that  ]ilace  he  came  to 
where  Water-ousel'*  lived.  And  he  (the  bird)  gave  him  food.  By 
and  bv  he  drove  a stick  into  his  leg,  out  of  which  salmon  roe  [such  as 
has  lain  some  days  after  hatching]  ran  in  a stream.  He  gave  it  to 
him  to  eat.  Then  he  started  from  that  place.  After  he  had  traveled 
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for  a while  he  came  to  where  Sea-lion  lived.  And  after  he  had  given 
him  some  food  he  roasted  his  hand,  out  of  which  grease  dropped. 
That  he  gave  him  to  eat.  He  started  oft,  and  when  he  had  traveled  a 
while  came  to  where  Hair-seal  lived.  Then  he,  too,  roasted  his  hand 
in  the  fire,  and  grease  came  out.  He  gave  it  to  him  to  eat. 

Then  he  went  away  and  lived  in  one  place  for  a while.  After  he 
had  lived  there  for  a time  Water-ousel  came  in  to  him.  Then  he 
drove  something  into  his  leg,  but  only  made  himself  faint  away.  And 
he  (the  bird)  was  ashamed.  While  he  was  in  the  faint  he  went  off. 
Then  he  came  to  himself.  And  after  he  had  continued  living  there 
for  a while  Sea-lion  and  Hair-.seal  came  in.”  Then  he  roasted  his 
hand,  but  it  was  burned.  And  the,y  left  him.  Afterward  he  came  to 
life  again. 


[J’lirts  of  tlie  young  man’s  story  told  by  Walter  JIcGregor  of  the  Qa'-i-al-la'nas] 


He  began  to  offer  his  sister  in  marriage,  and  when  any  creature 
came  in  to  him  he  looked  at  its  Vnittocks.  When  they  were  lean  he 
refused  it.  After  he  had  done  [lit.,  said]  this  for  a while  Sea-lion 
wanted  to  marry  his  sister.  Then  he  looked  at  his  buttocks.  They 
were  fat,  and  he  let  him  marr\’  his  sister.  The}’  had  two  children. 
G.e'noa”  was  the  elder.  Iwa'ldjida  was  the  younger.  Once  Kaven 
went  out  fishing  with  his  brother-in-law  and  thought:  “I  wish  hal- 
ibut would  come  to  me  only.”  Then  he  only  caught  halibut.  And 
his  brother-in-law.  Sea-lion,  asked  him:  “Say,  Avh}^  do  the}’  come 
to  you'f”  “That  is  .something  people  are  not  brave  enough  to  ask 
for.”  Then  he  again  asked  him,  and  he  said  to  him:  “Well,  they  like 
me,  because  I use  a piece  of  skin  cut  from  my  testes  for  bait.”  And 
he  told  him  to  do  the  .same  to  his.  When  he  just  touched  them 
with  a knife,  “ Wfi-wa-wa-wil',  it  hurts,”  he  said  to  him.  “UonT  you 
see  you  are  not  brave  enough  for  it?”  Then  he  told  him  to  do  as 


before.  Then  he  cut  off  the  whole  of  his  testes  and  ate  the  fat  part 
of  his  brother-in-law.  After  he  had  consumed  it  he  put  stones  in  him 
in  its  place,  and  came  to  his  sister  singing  a crying  song:  “Siwa's’s 
husband,  my  si.ster’s  husband.  Siwa's\s  husband,  my  sister’s  husband.” 
Then  his  .sister  a.sked  him:  “What  has  happened,  brother?”  He  paid 
no  attention  to  her.  He  .sang  the  crying  song.  “What  is  it?”  she 
kept  saying.  By  and  by  she  asked  her  brother:  “What  has  happened, 
my  brother  Raven  ? ” And  he  said  to  her:  “ Where  they  always  do  so, 
[the  enemy]  stood  at  House-point.  With  my  great  brother-in-law  I 
met  them.  My  great  brother-in-law  fell  without  speaking  a word. 
1,  ho\\ever,  went  around  and  around  them  calling.”  Then  his  sister, 
too,  .sang  a crying  .song.  She  had  G.e'noa  on  her  back  and  held 
Iwil  Idjida  in  her  hands.  Then  she  sang'  the  crying  song’:  “G.e'noa’s 
father,  Jwa'ldjida’s  father.  G.c'noa's father,  Iwa'ldjida’s  father.”  At 
once  they  carried  him  up  in  a mat.  And  Siwa's  said:  “Say,  chief. 
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whj'  i.s  your  brotlior-iii-liiw  .so  heavy?”  Thou  Raven  said;  “You 
always  talk  nonsense.  This  is  not  the  finst  time  a chief  M'ho  has  been 
killed  is  heavy.”  The  rocks  put  into  him  made  him  heav}'. 

After  they  got  him  into  the  house  they  had  Mallard-duck’®  doctor 
him,  and  Avhen  he  came  in,  and  had  gone  around  the  tire  for  a while, 
he  .said:  “Ila"  ha"  ha"  ha"  (([uacking  of  duck),  his  brother-in-law,  his 
brother-in-law.”  And  Raven  .said:  “ [Speak]  ditferentlv,  great  doctor. 
[Speak]  ditl'erently.”  'I'hen  again  he  said,  “ lla"  ha"  ha"  hit",  his 
brother-in-law  took  out  his  insides.”  Then  he  kicked  him  into  the 
tire.  And  just  before  he  Hew  out  be  said  the  same  thing.  So  they 
came  to  know  that  ho  had  killed  his  brother-in-law. 

One  time  he  let  Cormorant  many  Siwa's,  becau.se  he  was  the  best 
tisherman.  And  he  went  out  fishing  with  him,  and  (.'ormorant  alone 
caught  halibut.  He  (Raven)  caught  only  a small. one.  Then  he  went 
toward  the  bow  to  Cormorant  and  .said  to  him:  “ Let  me  see  what  i.s 
upon  3’our  tongue.”  And  when  he  ran  his  tongue  out  he  pulled  it  out, 
and  his  voice  was  gone.  That  is  why  the  cormorant  has  no  voice. 

Then  he  pulled  the  halibut  round  toward  himself  [.so  that  their 
heads  lay  in  his  dii-ection]  and  turned  the  small  one  toward  him  (Cor- 
morant).’® Then  they  went  home,  and  he  jadled  off  the  halibut. 
Cormorant  motioned  his  wife  to  the  halibut,  and  his  sister  asked: 
“ Say,  chief,  why  does  he  motion  me  to  the  halibut?”  Then  Raven 
.said:  “ He  i.s  trying  to  .say  he  wants  the  head  of  a big  one.”  And  she 
asked  her  brother  again:  “Say,  chief,  Avhat  has  happimed  to  your 
brother-in-law'?”  “ M while  I was  fishing  with  him  his  voice  left 
him.”  He  wanted  to  eat  all  the  halibut.  That  is  why  he  took  it  out. 

After  he  had  gone  on  for  .some  distince  a sea  anemone  (?)  looked 
out  from  under  a rock.  He  became  fascinated  at  the  sight  of  the 
corners  of  its  eyes,  which  were  blui.sh,  and  said  to  it;  “Say,  cousin, 
come  and  let  me  kiss  you.”  And  the  .sea  anemone  said:  “I  know 
your  words.  Raven,”  and  made  him  angry.  Then  he  threw  aside  the 
stones  from  it  and  steamed  it  [in  the  ground].  When  it  was  cooked 
he  ate  it  while  it  was  still  hot.  Then  his  heart  was  burst  with  the 
burning.  That  is  why  ravens  do  not  eat  sea  anemones. 

After  he  had  gone  along  from  there  for  a while  he  came  to  a town. 
Having  looked  into  the  house  [he  .saw]  no  people  there.  Then  he 
entered.  Halibut  and  slices  of  smoked  hair  .seal  lay  on  the  drying 
flame.  Only  old  wedges  lay  near  the  lire.  Hut  when  he  started  to 
carry  off  the  halibut  and  slices  of  .seal  a wedge  threw  itself  at  his 
ankle  bone;  on  the  other  side  the  .same  thing  happened,  and  he  fainted 
with  the  pain.  Then  he  threw  them  from  his  shoulders  and  went 
out.  And  he  looked  into  a house  near  lj3r  And  he  entered  that,  too. 
There  were  plenty  of  hair  seals  and  halibut  there.  On  the  wall  was 
some  design  drawn  with  linger  nails.  Then  he  started  to  cany  some 
out.  When  he  came  to  the  door  something  pulled  his  hair.  He  .saw 
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nothing.  After  they  had  pulled  his  hair  until  they  made  him  weak, 
he  went  out.  These  were  the  Shadow  people,  they  say. 

After  he  had  traveled  thence  for  a while  he  came  to  a house  in 
which  the  Herring  people  were  dancing.  The  air  (weather  or  sk}')” 
even  shook  above  them.  And  when  he  looked  in  the  Herring  people 
spawned  upon  his  imustache.  Then  he  ate  the  tish  eggs.  They  tasted 
bad,  and  he  threw  away  his  mustache.'"'  Then,  having  pushed  in  a 
young  hemlock  h(^  had  broken  off,  he  drew  it  out.  The  ff.sh  eggs 
were  thick  upon  it,  and  he  ate  them.  They  tasted  good.  He  started 
the  luse  [of  these  limbs]. 

After  he  had  gone  on  for  a while  he  came  to  one  who  had  a fire  in 
his  house.  And  he  did  not  know  how  to  get  his  live  coals.  And 
[the  man]  had  bought  a deerskin.  “Say,  cousin,  1 want  to  borrow 
your  skin  a while.”  And  he  lent  it  to  him.  It  had  a long  tail,  they 
say,  and  he  tied  a bundle  of  pitch  wood  to  the  end  of  the  tail.  Then 
he  came  in  and  danced  before  him.  As  he  danced  his  face  was  turned 
toward  the  fire  only.  After  he  had  danced  for  a time  he  struck  his 
tail  into  the  fire  and  the  pitch  wood  burned.  Then  his  tail  was 
burned  off.  That  is  why  the  deer’s  tail  is  short.  Then  he  went  into 
his  own  skin  and  flew  away  with  the  live  coals.  His  beak,  too,  was 
burned  off.  And  they  pursued  him.  The}'  could  not  catch  him  and 
came  back.  He  got  the  coals  neatly. 

On  traveling  thence  he  found  a devilfish’s  nose  (i.  e.,  mouth)  drifted 
ashoi’e.  And  he  took  it  and  came  to  Screech-owl.  And  he  said  to 
him:  “Sa}',  cousin,  let  me  borrow  your  beak  a while,”  and  he  lent  it 
to  him.  Then  he  stuck  the  devilfish  nose  he  had  found  in  its  place 
and  .said  to  him:  “ Say,  cousin,  yours  looks  nice.  You  are  fit  to  travel 
about  with  the  supernatural  beings.” 

After  he  had  traveled  on  for  a while  his  cousin  (Eagle)  came  to  him. 
And,  after  they  had  traveled  together  for  a while  the}'  came  to  an 
abundance  of  berries,  which  Eagle  consumed  before  he  got  there.  On 
that  account  he  was  svngry  with  him.  And  he  went  quickly  to  the 
beach,  found  a sharp  fish  bone,  and  stuck  it  into  the  moss  ahead  of 
him  (Eagle).  “ Run  into  Eagle’s  foot,”  he  said  to  the  bone.  And  he 
.said  to  Eagle:  “Now,  cousin,  go  right  on  hei’e  before  me.”  And  as 
he  went  along  there  the  bone  stuck  into  his  foot.  ‘‘Cousin,  let  me 
see  it,”  and  he  i)retended  to  take  it  out  with  his  teeth,  but  in.stcad 
commenced  to  push  it  in  farther.  “ Wfi-wa-wa,  cousin,  you  are  push- 
ing it  in.”  “No,  coirsin,  it  is  because  I am  trying  to  pull  it  out  with 
my  teeth.”  By  and  by  he  pulled  it  out  and  said  to  him:  “Cousin, 
wait  right  here.”  Then  he  examined  the  ground  before  him  [to  select 
an  easy  path].  And  he  ordered  a chasm  to  form.  It  did  so.  And, 
bieaking  off  a stalk  of  Iqea'ma,”*  he  laid  it  across  the  gulf  and  put 
moss  upon  it.  ^ He  made  it  like  a dead,  fallen  tree.  'Fhen  he  went 
back  toward  Eagle,  cari’ied  him  on  his  back,  and  started  over  with 
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him  upon  the  dead  tree.  When  he  <;ot  lialfway  over  he  let  him  i;fo. 

\auwaiya,  what  I (“arry  on  my  hack  i.s  h(*avy.^'  lie  hnr.st  open 
helow'.  Then  he  -went  down  to  him  and  ate  lii.s  berries.  He  ate  all 
and  started  off. 

After  he  had  traveled  for  a while  he  came  to  a woman  with  a {rood- 
sized lahret  weaving  a water-tight  basket,  and  he  asked  her:  “Say, 
skAii,*®  have  3'ou  seen  mv  cousin?”  She  paid  no  attention  to  him,  and 
he  again  said  to  her:  “Say,  skAn,  have  3'ou  seen  1113'  cousin?”  Again 
she  paid  no  attention  to  him.  “SkAn,  I can  knock  out  your  lahret.” 
“ Don  t.  Over  3'onder  is  a (jla'hi**  point,  be3’ond  which  is  a spruce 
point,  beyond  wffiich  is  a hendock  point,  beyond  wTich  is  an  alder 
point.  At  that  point  in  front  of  the  shell  of  a sqa'djix.u*-  on  which  he 
is  drawing  is  your  cousin.”  Then  he  started  over,  and  it  was  as  she 
said.  “Sa3%  cousin,  is  that  3'ou?”  [he  said],  and  he  pulled  him  iip 
straight,  and  they  started  off'  together. 

After  they  had  gone  on  they  came  to  a town.  They  (the  people) 
were  glad  to  see  them.  Then  the3’  began  giving  them  food.  When 
they  gave  them  berries  to  eat  they  asked  Eagle:  “Does  the  chief  eat 
these?”  And  Raven  said:  “Sa3"thatl  like  them  very  much.”  But 
Eagle  .said:  “The  chief  sa3^s  he  never  eats  them.”  And  they  0163' 
gave  them  to  him  (Eagle).  And  again  thc3"  gave  him  good  berries  to 
eat.  and  he  .said:  “Those,  too,  the  chief  does  not  like.”** 

When  he  was  going  on  from  there  he  came  to  a town  in  which  the 
chiefs  son,  who  was  the  stronge.st  man,  had  had  his  arm  pulled  out. 
A shaman  came  to  tiy  to  cure  him.  The  chiefs  son  w^as  the  strongest 
man.  In  tr3dng  strength  with  people  of  all  ages  bv  locking  hands  with 
them  he  could  beat  them.  Bv  and  by,  through  the  smoke  hole  came  a 
small  pale  hand,  and  [thc3'  heard  its  owner]  sa3':  “Gu'.sg.a  gA'insiwa” 
(Tsimshian  w'ords  meaning  “Let  us  have  a try”).  And  he  put  his 
fingers  to  it.  It  pulled  off  his  arm.  They  did  not  know'  w hat  it  was. 
And  he  (Raven)  alone  knew'  that  one  of  (Tu'g.afs**  .sons  had  pulled  his 
arm  off'.  Then  he  flew'  to  Gu'g.al's  town,  went  to  an  old  man  who 
lived  at  the  end  of  the  town  and  asked  .him:  “Sav,  old  man,  do  3'ou 
evergamlffe?”  And  he  said  he  did.  “ The v sa3’ they  pulled  off'  the 
arm  of  a chiefs  son.  I wonder  w'here  the  person  w'ho  did  it  belongs.” 
And  he  .said:  “Wh3',  don’t  3'ou  know?  It  was  done  1)3'  the  one  of 
(ifi'g.al’s  .sons  who  is  always  doing  those  things.  The  chiefs  .son’s  arm 
is  in  a box  behind  the  .screen  in  his  fathefs  hou.se.”  And  he  (Raven) 
said:  “ Well,  although  evervbod3'  knows  those  things,  I w'as  asking 
this.”  Then  he  pulled  off  his  (the  old  man’s)  skin  and  entered  it. 
And  next  da3'  he  took  a gambling-stick  bag  and  walked  with  a cane  to 
the  middle  of  the  town.  When  he  .sat  down  he  heard  Gu'g.al’s  .sons  .sa3': 
“You  are  alwa3’s  on  hand,  old  man;  we  will  gamble  w'ith  3'ou.’’  Ihe 
elde.st  wagered  him  his  hair  ril)bon,  and  they  gaml)led  with  him. 
They  lost  the  ribbon  to  him.  Then  it  w'as  too  late  to  go  home,  and  he 
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said:  “I  will  stay  right  in  your  house.”  And  tlicy  said  to  him:  “All 
right,  old  man,  sleep  in  our  house  so  that  we  may  gamble  with  each 
other  in  the  morning.”  Then  he  entered,  and  they  seated  him  near 
two  good-looking  women.  They  gave  him  something  to  eat.  “ Old 
man,  you  are  alwaj's  ready,”  they  said  to  him,  and  the}^  went  to  bed. 
Then  he  broke  wind.  The  women  laughed  at  him  every  time  as  they 
whispered  together.  By  and  by,  when  they  Avere  asleep,**  he  HeAV 
lightly  toAvard  the  screen  and  felt  of  the  chief's  son’s  arm  which  Avas 
in  a box.  Then  he  Avaited  for  daylight  and  IleAv  over  it.  As  he  did 
so  the  ends  of  his  claws  touched  the  top  of  the  screen.  It  sounded 
like  a drum.  Then  he  lay  doAvn  quickly.  “Alas!  it  is  the  one  who  is 
alAva}'s  doing  such  things.  Docs  the  old  man  lie  there  as  before?” 
And  the  Avomen  said:  “ Yes;  he  lies  here.  Me  has  been  breaking  Avind 
all  the  time.  Noav,  he  is  snoring.”  And  he  asked  again:  “Is  the 
chief’s  son’s  arm  in  the  box?”  And  the  Avomen  said:  “Yes;  it  is  here.” 
Then  when  they  were  asleep  again  and  day  had  begun  to  break  he 
iieAV  up  easily  behind  the  screen  and  seized  the  chief’s  son’s  arm  in  his 
mouth.  And  Avhen  he  flcAV  aAvay  AA'ith  it  the  ends  of  his  claAVS  touched 
the  top  of  the  screen.  When  it  gave  forth  a drumming  sound  all 
looked  up.  lie  flcAv  through  the  smoke  hole.  The  chief  said:  “Alas! 
it  is  he  who  is  ahva3’s  doing  such  things.”  Then  he  came  tl3’ing  to 
the  chiefs  son’s  father’s  town  and  began  to  act  as  shaman  around  the 
chief’s  son.  lie  Avashed  the  arm,  Avhieh  had  begun  to  smell  badl3'^ 
[from  decomposition].  Then  the3"  handed  him  a new  mat  [and  he  laid] 
the  chief’s  son’s  arm  in  jilace  under  it.  At  once  his  arm  Avas  restored. 
Thc3’^  gave  man3"  things  to  him  and  much  food  as  Avell. 

lie  started  from  that  place  also.  After  he  had  gone  along  for  a 
Avhile  he  came  to  a town.  The  toAvn  people  Avere  glad  to  see  him,  and 
he  Avent  into  a house.  A good  looking  Avoman  lived  in  the  house. 
Then  the3'  A\’ent  to  bed,  and  he  Avent  over  to  the  Avoman.  When  he 
came  to  her  she  asked  him,  “Who  are  3^11?”  “I  am  one  aa'Iio 
came  to  this  place  for  you.”  But  the  Avoman  absolutely  repulsed  him. 
Then  he  Avent  aAvay  from  her.  And  AAdien  the  AVoman  slept  he  Avent 
to  her  again  and  put  dung  inside  of  her  blanket.  Then  he  cried:  “ I 
Avent  to  tlie  chief's  daughter,  but,  finding  something  terrible  there, 
changed  my  mind.”  And  the  Avoman  aAvoke  and  said:  “A'-a-a  a-a', 
don  t tell  any^body  about  it.  I Avill  givm  3’ou  a sub.stance  that  my 
father  oaviis  but  ahvays  keeps  secret.”  And  he  said:  “[Give  me] 
some.”  Then  she  gave  all  to  him.  And  the  Avoman  said  to  him: 
“ Don’t  lose  it.  With  that  3’^t)u  'vill  hav'c  good  luck.  And  Avhen  3'^ou 
see  anyone,  3mu  can  adorn  him  Avith  it,”  she  said  to  him.  This  is 
AA'hat  causes  people  to  be  good-looking. 

After  that  his  sister  SiAva's  planted  Indian  tobacco  in  front  of  White 
inlet.  And,  Avhile  it  Avas  3'et  in  the  garden,  he  calcined  shells.  But 
before  he  pulled  the  tobacco  out  ho  became  angry  Avith  the  calcined 
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shells  !ind  threw  them  awiiy.  \\'here  the  calcined  shells  wei-e  the 
surface  of  the  rocks  is  white. 

'riiere  he  went  out  fishing  for  his  sister.  He  threw  the  halibut 
ashore.  There  is  high,  level  land  there  called  “ llalil)ut’s  i)lace.”  He 
named  ])laces,  too,  as  he  went  along.  “ Your  name  will  he  like  this; 
3’ou  w'ill  be  called  so-and-so,”  he  said  as  he  went.  Then  he  passed 
over  one  place,  atid  it  called  after  him:  ‘‘ What  shall  my  name  l)e?” 
Then  he  said  to  it  in  the  Ninstints  dialect:  “ Your  name  will  l)e  ‘ Salt 
Stone,’  vou  common  ol)ject.” 

'I'lien  he  set  out  to  spcair  Bad  Weather  (Tcli'g.a).  He  made  a spt>ar 
with  a detachable  point.  He  used  strong  gut  for  cord.  And  he  saw 
its  head  pass.  Then  he  .s])eared  it.  And  it  tugged  him  about  in  a 
sitting  posture.  He  kept  hold  of  the  cord  and  was  pulled  out  to  a 
reef  l\’ing  in  front.  After  he  had  been  pulled  about  there  a while 
the  spear  point  broke.  [The  string]  .struck  on  the  face  of  a declivitv. 
There  the  rocks  show  a white  streak. 

When  he  went  away  he  stuck  an  eagle’s  tail  feather  [into  a certain 
place].  That  is  called  Eagle’s-tail-feather-stuck-in.” 

After  that  he  was  love-sick  for  his  uncle’s  wife.  Then  he  ,sat  there 
singing  a .song,  at  the  .same  time  striking  his  head  upon  the  rocks  for 
a drum.  There  he  made  a hole.  That  [)lace  is  called  “ Moving-the- 
back-part-of-the-head-about-while-singing.’’ 


[Told  by  “Abrahum”  of  Those-tM)rn-at-Ci!il'dAsg.o] 

One  time,  when  he  was  going  along  v ith  his  cousin,  he  came  to  an 
island  of  idklia'o.*’*  At  once  he  went  out  and  ate  them.  After  he  got 
through  eating,  he  went  back  toward  shore  with  his  cousin.  And  when 
the}'  became  thirsty  he  said  to  his  cousin:  “Take  one  .stroke  in  the 
water,  cousin.”  As  .soon  as  he  did  so  they  came  to  Standing-water 
creek,  which  was  very  far  away.  Where  he  drank  there,  there  is  a 
water  hole  of  the  shape  of  his  bill. 

This  is  why,  when  people  travel  by  canoe  on  the  west  coast,  the 
country  is  ea.sy  for  them  (i.  e.,  they  travel  about  easily).  The  place 
where  he  and  his  cousin  ate  idklia'o  is  called  “ Pulled-otf-with-the- 
teeth.” 

[Told  by  Tom  Slovens,  chief  of  Those-born-at-Hou.se-point] 

When  he  (Haven)  first  started  traveling  about,  numbers  of  persons 
lay  along  the  ground,  acting  as  if  ashamed.  Then  he  pulled  them  up- 
right as  he  ran  along.  These  were  the  mountains. 


Another  rer»ion 

[Told  to  Crof.  Franz  Boas  by  Charlio  Kdensliaw,  chief  of  the  StA'stas] 

Nenk'ilsi.a.sLingai's*‘  mother  was  (TCuk'Kdzfi't  (“Flood-tide 
woman  ”).  His  father  was  ug.ang.agMii  (“  Dorsal-tin  ’’),'"'  whose  si.ster’s 
son  was  called  Lg.anxe'la  (“  Hole-in-dor.sal  tin”).  He  was  born  in 
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Naoku'n.  Now,  NenkllsLasLiilgai  was  fiyiiig  all  the  time.  The 
people  tried  to  (piict  him,  and  the3^  gave  him  various  things  to  pla^' 
with,  but  he  was  not  satisfied.  There  was  a young  girl,  Qalgaitsadas 
(“  Ice- woman  She  also  tried  to  (piiet  him.  She  took  him  in  her 

arms,  and  he  at  once  ceased  ciying.  He  touched  her  breasts  and  was 
(|uiet.  After  a little  while  she  returned  him  to  his  mother.  At  once 
he  I)egan  to  cry  again,  but  when  she  took  him  again  he  (piieted  down 


when  he  touched  her  breast. 

The  bo\'  was  growing  up  veiy  rapidly.  Now  he  was  able  to  walk. 
Lg.anxe'la  was  his  mother’s  lover.  When  his  father,  Lg.ang.agdn, 
found  this  out  he  became  jealous,  and  he  sent  his  wife  back  to  her 
uncle,  NenkdlsLas.  Then  she  took  her  bo}’  on  her  back  and  went  to 
her  uncle’s  house.  About  noon  she  felt  hungry.  She  was  going  to 
start  a tire,  but  she  did  not  succeed.  She  turned  the  tire  drill  until 
her  hands  were  sore,  but  she  did  not  succeed  in  making  a tire.  Then 
NenkdlsLasLingai  went  into  the  woods,  where  he  took  two  large  sticks. 
He  struck  the  ends  together,  and  at  once  there  was  a great  tire.  His 
mother  was  surprised  to  see  it,  but  she  did  not  make  any  remark. 

In  the  evening  they  la}'  down  and  slept.  Early  the  next  morning 
they  proceeded  on  their  journey.  In  the  evening  the  mother  tried 
again  to  start  a tire,  but  she  did  not  succeed.  Then  the  boy  went  to  the 
woods  and  started  the  tire  in  the  same  manner  as  on  the  preceding  day. 

Finally  they  reached  the  house  of  Nenk:jlsLas,  which  was  located 
in  Lg.ae'xa.*"’  A large  pole  was  standing  in  front  of  his  house. 
Nenk'ilsLas’s  slaves  were  outsiile  the  house  when  GcLik'Edza't  was 
approaching,  carrying  her  child.  They  entered  the  house  and  told 
Nenk'ilsLas  that  she  was  approaching.  He  remarked:  “She  is  always 
acting  foolishly,  therefore  she  has  been  sent  back.”  He  told  his 
slaves  to  call  her  into  the  house.  She  entered  and  remained  sitting 
near  the  doorway.  She  did  not  go  to  the  rear  of  the  house.  Her 
uncle  gave  her  food.  The  l)oy  was  defecating  in  the  house  all  the 
time.  His  excrements  were  very  thin  and  spread  ovei  the  floor,  so 
that  the  house  smelled  very  badly. 

I he  boy  was  staying  with  his  mother.  In  the  night,  when  everv- 
l)ody  was  asleep,  he  ai’ose  from  the  side  of  his  mother,  left  the  house, 
hd<ing  bow  and  arrows,  and  shot  woodpeckers  (sLo'ts’ada).  He  gave 
them  to  his  mother  and  asked  her  to  make  a blanket  of  their  skins. 
His  mother  dried  these  skins  and  sewed  them  up.  Then  he  began  to 
shoot  whales,  which  he  took  to  a little  river  near  Egae'xa,  named 
Xagusiua's.”^  Then  Raven  came  right  down  from  the  sky,  intending 
to  oat  the  whales.  1 he  boy  tried  to  shoot  it,  but  he  was  unable  to 
kilt  it.  Rav(sn  flew  away,  but  soon  returned.  Again  the  boy  tried 
to  shoot  it,  but  did  not  hit  it.  Finally,  however,'  he  succeeded  in 
killing  Raven.  He  hid  its  skin  l)etween  the  branches  of  a large  tree. 


One  day  the  bov  said  to  his  uncle: 


My  fathers  are  going  to  come 
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from  Naeku'n  to  look  for  my  mother.”  Then  hi.s  uncle  remarked;  “ 1 
am  afraid  that  hoy  is  {,'oing  to  cause  us  trouble.  Stop  your  talking.” 
But  Nenk'ilsuisi.ingai  rej)eated  his  former  statement.  The  following 
day  he  said  again:  “ My  fathers  are  going  to  come  from  Naeku'n  to 
sec  me.”  Again  his  uncle  begged  him  to  be  silent,  but  he  did  not  obey. 

After  a few  days  the  people  from  Naeku'n  arrived.  The  beach  was 
covered  with  canoes.  Then  his  uncle  felt  greatly  troubled.  He  had 
many  slaves.  The  boy  said  to  one  of  the  slaves:  “Go  out  and  tell 
them  to  come  ashore.”  His  fathers  were  the  Killer- whales.  Then 
they  came  ashore  and  fell  down.  His  father  and  his  cousin  i.ganxe'la 
were  among  those  whales.  Then  his  mother  took  a bailer  and 
sprinkled  some  water  over  uganxe'la,  while  she  left  her  husband  to 
perish.  After  some  time  the  boy  said  to  a slave;  “Go  out  and  call 
the  water  to  cover  m\'  fathers.”  Then  the  tide  returned,  and  the 
whales  returned  to  Naeku'n.  The  boy  continued  to  shoot  birds. 

His  uncle’s  wife  was  making  mats  all  the  time.  The  boy  was  very 
beautiful,  but  he  continued  to  defecate  in  the  house.  His  uncle’s  wife 
was  sitting  in  the  rear  of  the  house,  d'he  boy  had  collected  much  red 
gum,  which  he  was  chewing.  One  day  he  returned  home  just  at  the 
time  when  his  uncle  had  finished  his  dinner  and  was  washing  his  face. 
'I'hen  his  uncle’s  wife  asked  him  for  .some  gum  which  was  hanging  out 
of  the  boy’s  mouth.  The  boy  fell  in  love  with  his  uncle’s  wife,  who 
was  sitting  on  the  highest  platform  of  the  house.  The  boy  cn‘})t 
silentl}'  up  to  the  woman  and  encircled  her,  placing  his  head  under  her 
left  arm,  his  body  over  her  back,  and  his  feet  under  her  right  arm. 
M’hen  the  woman  looked  down  she  .saw  that  he  was  very  pretty.  His 
uncle  did  not  notice  it.  He  (the  uncle)  was  a great  hunter,  and  he 
alwaj’s  ])rought  back  a great  quantity  of  food.  Kvery  evening,  when 
his  uncle  had  gone  out  hunting,  he  visited  the  woman.  [The  boy  was 
sta3'ing  in  the  house  all  the  time;  his  .soul  went  out  hunting  l)irds-and 
visiting  the  woman.]  As  soon  as  he  reached  the,  woman  it  thundered, 
and  he  w as  much  frightened.  He  defecated,  and  the  house  >vas  so  full 
of  excrements  that  the  slaves  had  to  carry  them  out  in  buckets.  When 
his  uncle  Nenk’ilsLasi.ingai  came  home  he  w'as  about  to.  give  the  game 
to  his  wife.  He  a.sked  her  why  it  had  thundered  that  da}'.  “It  is  a 
sign  that  my  nephe\v  cohabits  Avith  you  [he  said].” 

In  the  viliage  'I”ano“*  there  was  a chief  whose  name  was  Qing'.  The 
l)oy  .said:  “I  want  Qing’  to  come  here  to  be  my  father.”  His  uncle, 
who  was  sitting  in  the  rear  of  the  house,  heard  Avhat  he  was  saying. 
He  asked  his  sister  to  command  the  boy  to  be  silent,  but  he  continued 
to  say  it.  One  day  many  canoes  arrived  on  the  beach.  Then  the  boy 
said  to  his  uncle:  “'I’he  chiefs  are  coming.  What  are  you  going  to 
do?”  His  uncl6  did  not  reply  because  he  Avas  afraid.  When  they 
approached  the  house  the  boy  thrcAA'  otl  his  skin,  and  he.  aa’us  beautifid. 
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The  chief  who  arrived  here  was  called  Qoeq(iu'ns.”  He  lived  in  the 
middle  of  the  ocean.  He  was  his  mother’s  father.  The  boy  had 
visited  him  and  had  borrowed  his  people,  whom  he  took  to  his  uncle’s 
house.  He  had  put  on  his  woodpecker  blanket,  and  he  tiew  to  his 
iJTandfather’s  hou.se.  He  painted  his  face  with  a design  of  Isagul 
and  made  himself  very  l>eautiful.  When  he  returned  he  walked  about 
inside  the  hou.se  scolding  his  uncle:  “AVhyis  there  nobody  staying 
with  you?  Now,  all  the  cliiefs  are  coming,  and  there  is  nobody  to 
receive  them.”  Then  Nenk’il.sLa.sLingai  stamped  his  feet,  and  immedi 
ately  the  house  was  full  of  people.  He  had  transformed  the  dirt  on 
the/floor  of  the  house  into  people  by  stamping  once.  In  one  corner  of 
his  house  were  Qoeqqu'ns's  people,  who  spoke  the  Tsimshian  language. 
When  he  .sbimped  with  his  foot  in  another  corner  of  the  house  people 
appeared  who  .spoke  Heiltsuk  (or  akashan).  In  the  next  coinei, 
when  he  stamped  the  gi’ound,  the  Haida  arose,  and  in  the  last  corner 


he  also  created  Haida. 

.Vfter  a while  Qing-  arrived.  They  performed  a dance,  and 
Nenk-ilsLasLingai  gave  them  to  eat.  Then  Qing-  returned  to  his  own 
country.  The  boy  accompanied  him.  When  he  made  the  Tsimshian 
he  wore  a dicker (Sqaldzit)  blanket.  Then  he  changed  and  wore 
a woodpecker  (sLodz'adang)  blanket.  Afterward  he  used  a 8ix- 
asEdAlgang""  blanket.  This  is  a large  bird  with  yellow  head,  which 
dies  very  rapidly.  Finally  he  used  aT'in”  blanket.  This  is  a bird 
that  is  eaten  in  Victoria.  When  they  arrived  in  Qing-’s  house 
Nenk'ilsLasLingai  .sat  between  Qnig'  and  his  wife.  The  chief  asked 
him:  “Are  you  hungry?”  But  he  did  not  want  to  eat.  He  was  chew- 
ing gum  all  the  time.  In  the  house  there  were  many  people.  Two 
3'ouths  were  standing  on  one  side  of  the  door  when  the  chief  was  eat- 
ing. The  chief  sent  .some  food  to  them.  Their  skin  was  quite  black. 
Their  name  was  Squl  (“Porpoise”).  They  were  eating  ravenously. 
The  bo\'  asked:  “Plow  is  it  that  you  can  eat  so  much?”  They 
replied:  “Don't  ask  us.  We  are  veiy  poor  because  we  are  hungry 
all  the  time.”  But  he  in.si.sted.  Pie  said:  “ I can  not  eat,  and  I must 
learn  how  to  eat.  You  must  assist  me  to  learn.”  They  refirsed,  but 
Nenk'il.sLasi.ingai  insisted.  The}'  said:  “ AVe  are  afraid  of  }'Our 
father.  If  we  tell  you,  you  will  have  bad  luck.”  But  the  boy  would 
not  accept  their  statements.  P'hen  they  became  angry  and  .said:  “Go 
and  l)athe,  and  when  3'ou  do  so  scratch  your  skin  and  eat  what  you 
scratch  oil.  PAo  so  twice.”  The  youth  did  so,  and  then  he  became 
very  hungry.  He  told  his  father:  “I  am  a little  hungry.”  Then 
the  old  man  was  very  glad.  He  called  all  the  people  to  see  how  his 
child  was  eating.  "The  people  came,  and  when  they  had  seen  it  they 
returned.  After  a very  short  time  the  j'outh  was  hungry  again.  His 
father  invited  the  people,  and  after  they  had  eaten  the}'  went  away. 
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It  WHS  not  lonjf  before  the  boy  was  luui^nw  a»ain.  He  could  not  get 
enough  to  eat.  He  ate  all  the  provisions  that  were  stored  in  the 
hou.se.  Then  Qing'  turned  the  boy  out  of  his  lu)use  and  he  was  very 
poor.  He  asked  to  be  admitted  again,  but  Qing'  did  not  allow  him  to 
enter.  Then  he  took  his  raven  skin  and  put  it  on.  He  knocked  tlje 
walls  of  the  hou.se  with  his  beak,  asking  admi.ssion,  but  he  was  refused. 

He  promised  to  give  them  fox,  mountain  goat,  and  other  kinds  of 
animals.  Then  he  went  down  to  the  beach,  where  he  ate  .some  excre- 
ments. After  a while  he  I'eturned  to  the  house  and  asked  again  for 
admi.ssion.  Then  the  boy  grew  angry,  and  wislnal  the  waters  to  rise. 
'I'he  waters  began  to  rise,  and  rose  up  to  (^ing’’s  throat,  d'hen  QTng'’s 
sister  and  her  ten  children  began  to  climb  up  his  hat,  which  was  trans- 
formed into  a mountain,  which  ma\  still  be  .seen  near  the  village. 
There  is  another  mountain  near  by  w'hich  is  called  Qing'i  xa'ngiiiEn 
gutas’wa's. 

'riien  the  boy  returned  to  his  uncle,  and  the  people  returned  to  theii’ 
villages.  The  boy  was  in  love  with  his  uncle's  wife,  and  his  uncle 
was  jealous.  Then  he  called  upon  the  waters  to  rise,  intending  to  kill 
his  nephew.  The  waters  w'ere  coming  out  of  Ncnk‘il.sLa.s’s  hat.  Then 
the  boy  took  the  skin  of  a waterfowl  ((i’e'.sci’ut)."*  which  he  put  on. 
The  house  began  to  till  with  water.  Then  he  swam  about  on  the  water. 
He  was  carrying  the  I'aven  skin  under  his  arm.  When  the  water  rose 
still  higher,  he  Hew  up  through  the  smoke,  hole  and  reached  the  sky. 
He  shot  an  arrow  uj)  to  the  .sky,  which  stuck  in  it.  Then  he  con- 
tinued to  shoot,  hitting  the  nock  of  the  first  arrow;  and  thus  he  pro- 
ceeded, making  a chain  which  reached  almost  down  into  the  waters. 
Finally  he  fastened  his  bow  to  the  lowest  arrow  and  climbed  upward. 
When  he  reached  the”. sky,  he  l)roke  it,  went  through,  and  saw  Hve 
countries  above.  First  he  came  to  an  open  place  in  which  many 
berries  were  growing.  There  were  salmon  in  the  rivers,  and  the 
people  were  .singing.  He  was  chewing  gum.  He  tried  to  find  the 
singers,  but  he  could  not  discover  them.  He  passed  the  {)lace  whence 
the  noise  proceeded,  and  turned  back  again.  Finally,  after  a long 
time,  he  found  them.  He  saw  a number  of  women  who  were  singing. 
He  asked  them,  “^Vhere  did  you  ol)tain  this  song!!  I like  it  very 
much.”  Then  the>’  laughed  at  him,  and  .said,  “Did  you  never  hear 
that  there  are  five  countries  up  here,  and  that  the  inhabitants  use  this 
song  t They  are  singing  about  NenkMlsLasLingai',  who  is  in  love  with 
his  uncle’s  wife.”  At  that  time  he  received  the  name  Nenk’ilsLasLin- 
gai'.  He  wandered  about  in  heaven  for  many  years,  singing  all  the 
time. 

He  came  to  a large  river,  where  he  heard  the  people,  singing.  He 
came  to  a town  near  which  he  saw  a pond.  The  chief’s  daughter  went 
out  to  fetch  water.  Then  Nenk'ilsLasLingai'  transformed  himself 
into  the  leaf  of  a hemlock,  and  dropped  into  the  bucket  of  water  which 
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the  chief’s  daughter  dipped  from  the  pond.  When  she  attempted  to 
drink,  the  liemlock  leaf  was  in  her  way,  and  she  tried  to  blow  it  away, 
blit  did  not  succeed.  Finally  she  grew  impatient  and  s«alloN\  ed  it 
with  the  water.  After  two  months  she  had  a child,  and  her  father 
was  very  glad.  The  child  slept  at  his  mother’s  side,  but  at  midnight, 
when  all  were  asleep,  he  traveled  all  over  the  liountry  and  came  to  a 
town.  The  people  were  all  asleep,  and  during  the  night  he  ate  theii 
e3’cs.  When  the  people  awoke  in  the  morning,  the\'  found  that  the}' 
were  blind.  They  asked  one  another,  “Did  not  you  hear  a story 
about  such  a thing  happening?”  Hut  the  old  people  .said  they  never 
had  heard  of  such  a thing.  The  next  night  he  proceeded  to  another 
town,  where  he  also  ate,  the  eyes  of  all  the  people.  Then  he  did  the 
same  in  a third  town.  The  people  did  not  know  how  the}'  lost  their 
eye.sight.  Finally  he  Avent  to  a foui'th  town  and  ate  the  eyes  of  the 
people. 

There  was  an  old  man  in  the  corner  of  the  chief  s house.  He  did 
not  sleep  because  he  wished  to  discover  how  the  people  in  the  various 
towns  were  blinded.  One  night  he  saw  the  boy  arise  from  the  side  of 
his  mother  and  return  early  in  the  morning.  He  returned  with  his 
skin  blanket  lilled  Avith  .something.  The  old  man  .saAV  him  sitting 
down  near  his  mother’s  tire  and  taking  out  something  round  from  his 
blanket.  While  doing  so  he  Avas  laughing.  Then  the  old  man  kncAV 
that  he  had  taken  the  eyes  of  the  people. 

When,  the  next  morning,  the  people  heard  that  the  inhabitants  of 
another  toAvn  had  lost  their  eyes  the  old  man  .said  that  he  had  seen 
hoAv  the  young  man  ate  the  eyes  Avhile  his  mother  Avas  asleep,  that 
he  had  carried  them  back  to  the  house  in  his  blanket,  and  that  he  had 
eaten  them  sitting  near  the  tire. 

The  floor  of  the  house  Avas  made  of  stone.  The  chief  then  broke  it, 
took  the  boy,  and  thre.AV  him  down  to  our  earth.  At  that  time  the 
water  Avas  still  high,  and  only  the  top  of  his  totem  pole  Avas  .seen 
above  the  .surface  of  the  Avater.  The  boy  dropped  upon  the  top  of  the 
totem  pole,  crying  “Qa!”  and  assumed  the  shape  of  a raven.  The 
X)ole  split  in  two  Avhen  he  dropped  doAvn  upon  it.  Then  the  waters 
began  to  subside,  and  he  began  his  migrations. 

He  Avent  to  a i-ock  from  Avhich  the  Avind  Avas  blowing  all  the  time. 
He  intended  to  kill  the  [s.  e.]  wind,  Xeio'.  He  tried  to  make  canoes 
from  various  kinds  of  Avood,  but  they  did  not  satisfy  him.  Then  he 
asked  the  birds  to  carry  him  there,  but  they  could  not  do  it.  Finally 
he  took  the  maple  tree,  and  he  succeeded  in  making'  a good  lainoe. 
He  vanquished  the  Avind  and  made  him  his  slave.  , 

Xiinsgana’"  was  fishing  for  halibut.  The  Raven  went  to  visit  him. 
He  was  kindly  received,  because  Xausgana  did  not  knoAv  that  he  Avas 
trying  to  steal  food  Avherever  he  went.  One  morning  Avhen  he  went 
out  jjs.hjng  Raven  said:  “On  my  travels  1 saAV  a large  island  on 
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wliicli  thoro  arc  a j^roat  many  woodpockors.”  Xausg’ana  bcdieved  liini. 
He  said:  “Let  us  go  and  see  it.”  One  day,  when  the  water  was 
calm,  they  started,  aeeoinpanied  l>y  Xfuisgana’s  wife.  They  paddled 
toward  the  island,  and  Haven  .said:  “Stay  here  in  the  canoe  while 
1 go  ashore  to  hunt  woodpeckers  in  the  woods.”  There  were  many 
sLilsk’Ema  (a  plant  hearing  something  resembling  berries)  in  the  woods. 
Haven  took  one  of  these  and  struck  his  nose  until  it  bled.  Then 
he  transformed  the  blood  into  woodpeckers.  Then  he  went  back  to 
the  canoe  and  said:  “Did  j’ou  see  the  woodpc'ckers  coming  out  of  the 
wooels  i ” By  this  time  man}’  woodpeckers  had  come  out  from  under 
the  trees,  and  Xansgana  l>ecame  eager  to  hunt  them.  Fishermen  ai-e 
in  the  habit  of  tying  the  red  feathers  of  the  woodpeckers  to  their 
hooks  in  order  to  secure  good  luck.*““ 

As  .soon  as  Xau.sgana  had  gone  a hunting  Haven  went  back  to  the 
canoe.  He  lay  down  in  it  and  thought:  “I  wish  that  a wind  would  start 
from  the  island  and  that  the  canoe  would  drift  away!”  He  pulled  his 
])laidcet  over  his  head  and  i)retended  to  sleep.  Now  a wind  arose,  and 
the  canoe  drifted  away.  When  Xau.sgana  saw  this  he  shouted:  “ Wake 
up!  You  are  drifting  out  to  .sea!”  but  Haven  did  not  .stir.  Then 
Xau.sganii  was  greatly  troubled  because  he  had  lost  his  canoe.  . As  soon 
as  Haven  was  out  of  sight  he  a.ssumed  the  shape  of  Xau.sgana  and 
turned  the  canoe  toward  his  house.  He  went  up  to  the  hou.se  and 
.said  to  Xau.sgana’s  wife:*”*  “That  man  who  came  visiting  ns  is 
Haven.  He  is  a liai’.”  Then  the  woman  gave  him  to  ('at,  and  after 
he  had  tini.shed  the  food  he  a.sked  for  more.  The  woman  remarked: 
“How  does  it  happen  that  you  are  so  hungiy  now?  Formerly  you 
neyer  ate  as  much  as  you  do  to-da}’.”  She  was  unable  to  .satisf}’  his 
hunger.  At  night  he  la}’  down  with  her.  He  lived  in  the  house,  and 
people  believed  that  he  was  Xausgana. 

The  latter  was  staying  on  the  island,  unable  to  leave  it.  After  a 
while  he  thought:  “1  wish  my  rattle  would  come  here!”  The  rattle 
obeyed  his  summons.  Then  he  wished  his  bow  to  come.  Then  he 
walked  home  over  the  surface  of  the  water  as  though  it  were  lirm 
land.  He  reached  his  village.  After  a while  he  .saw  his  wife  coming 
out  of  the  house.  He  called  her  and  told  her:  “The  Haven  has 
cheated  you.  Let  us  take  revenge.  Close  all  the  chinks  of  our  house 
and  lock  the  door.  When  everything  is  done  shut  the  smoke  hole; 
then  I will  appear  and  take  revenge.”  The  woman  reentered  the 
house  and  acted  as  though  nothing  had  hai^pened.  She  prepared  food 
for  him,  and  he  ate.  While  he  was  eating  he  .said  all  the  time:  “It  is 
strange  how  much  1 haA’e  changed.  Formerly  I was  never  as  hungry 
as  1 am  now.” 

Meanwhile  the  woman  closed  all  the  chinks  of  the  house.  Then 
Xausgana  entered.  Haven  put  on  his  skin  and  tried  to  escape,  but 
Xausgana  caught  him  and  killed  him.  He  broke  his  bones  to  pieces 
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and  threw  him  into  tlie  latrine.  On  the  following  day  when  his  wife 
went  to  defecate  Raven  spit  upward  at  her  genitalia,  lie  took  the 
body  and  struck  it  again,  and  he  took  a lai’ge  stone  and  pounded  it  to 
jelly.  Then  he  threw  it  into  the  sea.  It  drifted  about  on  the  water. 
One  day  many  people  went  out  in  their  canoe.  When  they  saw  the 
body  the}^  remarked:  “Why  is  that  chief  drifting  about  on  the  water? 
And  the  body  replied,  “A  woman  is  the  cau.se  of  this.” 

After  a while  he  thought,  “1  wish  that  a whale  would  come  and 
swallow  me!”  Then  the  whale  came  and  swallowed  him. 

Here  follows  the  story  of  the  Raven  in  the  Whale. 

The  whale  stranded  and  was  discovered  by  the  people.  They  came 
and  cut  it.  Then  Raven  thought:  “I  wish  that  the  chiefs  son  would 
open  the  whale’s  stomach,  that  1 may  get  out  again!”  At  once  the 
chief’s  son  cut  open  the  whale’s  stomach.  Then  Raven  Hew  out 
right  against  the  young  man’s  chest.  The  youth  fell  down  dead. 
Then  the  people  were  afraid,  and  ran  away. 

Raven  flew  into  the  woods,  and  assumed  the  shape  of  an  old  nian. 
He  came  back,  leaning  on  a stall',  and  asked  the  people:  “ Wh}"  are  you 
running  away  ?”  They  told  him  what  had  happened.  Then  he  said, 
“1  heard  that  the  same  events  happened  long  ago.  At  that  time  the 
people  left  the  town,  leaving  all  their  property  behind.  I think  it 
would  be  best  for  you  to  do  the  same.”  Then  the  people,  who  were 
much  afraid,  left  the  village  at  once.  Raven  stayed  behind,  and  ate 
all  their  provisions. 


Beaver was  a chief  who  had  his  room  in  the  rear  of  a very 
beautiful  house.  Behind  the  house  there  was  a large  lake,  where 
Beaver  went  to  play.  Then  he  returned  -to  his  house.  In  the  lake 
there  were  many  salmon,  and  on  the  shores  were  growing  all  kinds  of 
berries.  When  he  returned  home  he  carried  a flsh,  which  he  boiled. 

One  day  Raven,  who  desired  to  rob  Beaver  of  his  treasures,  dis- 
guised himself  as  a poor,  ngly  person.  In  this  shape  he  went  to 
Beaver’s  house.  In  the  evening  Beaver  came  home,  bringing  a flsh 
and  berries,  which  he  intended  to  boil.  Raven  arranged  it  so  that  he 
should  meet  him.  Then  Beaver  asked:  “ What  are  you  doing  here?  ” 
Raven  replied:  “My  father  has  just  died.  He  said  that  }’ou  are  my 
brother.  We  have  the  same  ancestors.  He  told  me  to  go  to  visit  3-ou 
and  to  ask  you  for  food.”  Then  Beaver  invited  him  to  his  house. 
He  boiled  his  flsh,  and  when  it  was  cooked  he  let  Raven  partake  of 
the  meal.  He  believed  him  and  pitied  him. 

Next  da}'  Beaver  went  to  the  lake.  He  told  Raven  to  stay  at  home. 
Toward  noon  ho  returned,  carrying  a salmon,  and  he  spoke  kindly  to 
Raven,  promising  to  feed  him  all  the  time.  He  told  him  that  there 
were  always  lish  in  the  lake  and  ripe  berries  on  its  shores. 
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On  the  following  day  Raven  went  out  to  the  lake.  He  rolled  up 
the  water  like  a blanket,  took  a number  of  tish  out,  boiled  them,  and 
ate  them.  IV hen  Reaver  eame  home  he  found  Raven  crying  and 
pretending  to  be  hungiy.  On  the  following  day  Raven  went  out  again, 
lie  rolled  up  the  water,  took  it  in  his  beak,  and  flew  away.  He 
alighted  on  the  top  of  a large  cedar  tree. 

When  Beaver  went  out  in  order  to  fish  in  his  lake  he  found  that 
it  was  gone,  and  he  saw  Raven  sitting  on  a tree,  holding  the  water. 
Then  Beaver  called  the  monster  Ta'i.at’adEga,  which  bas  a long 
body,  a long  tail,  and  many  legs;  and  ho  called  all  the  beavers  and  the 
bears  and  asked  them  to  throw  the  tree  down.  The  wolves  dug  up  its 
roots,  the  bcavei’s  gnawed  the  ti  unk  of  the  tree,  and  all  the  animals 
tried  to  do  what  was  in  their  power.  Finally  the  tree  fell.  Then 
Raven  flew  off  to  another  tree.  They  tried  to  throw  this  tree  down. 
All  the  animals  of  the  forest  helped  Beaver.  After  they  bad  thrown 
down  four  trees  they  asked  a favor  of  Raven:  “ Please  give  us  our 
chief’s  Avater.  Don’t  make  us  unhappy!”  But  he  did  not  comply 
with  their  request.  He  flow  away,  and  spit  some  of  the  Avater  on  the 
ground  as  he  flcAV  along.  Thus  originated  all  the  riA'crs  on  Queen 
Charlotte  islands.  He  also  made  the  Skeena  and  Stikine  riA^ers. 

There  Avas  a man  named  K-’i'lkun,  who  lived  at  Skidegate.  He 
asked  Raven  to  give  him  some  Avater.  Raven  complied  Avith  his 
request,  but  gaA'^e  him  very  little  only.  4'his  annoyed  him  .so  much 
that  be  fell  doAvn  dead.  lie  forms  the  long  })oint  of  land  near  Skide- 
gate.’"‘  The  same  thing  happened  at  Nardui'n.*®*  For  this  reason 
there  is  a long  point  of  land  at  that  place. 


This  is  tiie  be.st  known,  u.h  it  is  the  lonj-^est,  of  all  stories  told  on  the  upper  north- 
west coast,  and  many  writers  have  given  fragments  of  it.  Although  often  spoken  of 
as  the  creation  legend,  it  would  he  more  correct  to  say  that  it  explains  how  things 
were  altered  from  one  state  or  condition  into  that  in  which  we  now  find  them. 
Thus  topograi>hic  features,  natural  phenomena,  the  tastes,  passions,  habits,  and  cus- 
toms of  animals  and  human  beings  are  mainly  explained  by  referring  to  something 
that  Raven  did  in  ancient  times.  lie  Avas  not  the  only  originator  of  all  these  things, 
hut  he  Avas  the  principal,  and  for  that  reason  he  Avas  knoAvn  as  NAfiki'lsuis  (“He- 
Avhose-voice-is-obeyed  ” ).  Until  tii'ngi  adopted  him  he  was  called  NAnki'lsiAS-Iina'-i 
(“The-potential-NAfiklGsiJis”).  Some  even  said  that  NAuki'lsiAis  Avas  a great  chief 
Avho  put  on  the  skin  of  a raA'en  only  Avhen  he  Avanted  to  act  like  a buffoon.  Among 
the  three  peoples  who  have  developed  this  story  most— llaida,  Tlingit,  and  Tsim- 
shian— the  Raven  clan  is  also  of  very  great  importance,  and  it  is  evident  to  me  that 
there  is  a causal  relation  between  the  two  facts.  I have,  however,  discussed  the 
singular  prominence  of  the  Raven  clan  among  the  people  in.this  region  in  volume  v, 
part  1,  of  the  IMemoirs  of  the  .Tesup  North  Pacific  Expedition,  page  104. 

Aware  of  the  important-position  held  by  this  myth,  I made  a special  endeavor  to 
secure  as  much  of  it  as  possible  and  consulted  several  different  story-tel  ers.  The 
main  portion  of  the  story  was  given  me  by  .Tohn  Sky,  a Kloo  man,  aa-Iio  also  related 
the  five  next  and  that  on  page  8(5.  A long  section  was  added  by  alter  McGregor,  w ho 
belonged  to  the  people  of  the  west-coast  town  of  Kaisiin,  and  were  con- 

tributed by  Abraham,  an  old  man  of  Kloo,  by  Tom  Stevens,  chief  of  Those-horn- 
at-1  louse-point,  the  ancient  peojile  of  Rose  spit,  and  by  .Job  ISIoody,  a man  of  t e 
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Witch  people  of  Cumshewa  and  father  of  iny  interpreter.  A secotid  version  is 
appended.  This  was  obtained  in  English  by  Prof.  Franz  Boas  from  Charlie  Eden- 
shaw,  chief  of  the  great  Masset  family  St  A^stas.  He  spent  his  earlier  years  at  Skide- 
gate,  so  I am  not  certain  whether  it  is  more  like  the  story  as  (old  at  Skidegate  or  as 
told  at  Masset.  I am  inclined  to  think,  however,  that  it  approaches  the  form  in 
which  it  was  told  by  the  people  of  Rose  spit.  While  at  Mas.set  I secured  several 
additional  texts  bearing  on  events  in  tbe  life  of  Raven,  some  of  them  differing  con- 
siderably from  the  above.  An  abstract  of  these  texts  will  be  found  on  pages  207-211 
of  volume  v,  part  1,  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  Jesup  North  Pacific  Expedition.  On 
pages  233-238  of  the  same  memoir  will  be  found  two  sections  of  the  story  obtained 
from  two  old  Kaigani.  They  probably  contain  much  of  the  Tlingit  Raven  story. 
Finally,  it  must  be  stated  that  Raven  is  brought  forward  to  explain  so  many  local 
phenomena  that  an  absolutely  complete  Raven  story  is  neither  practicable  nor 
neces.sary. 

* That  is,  the  Queen  Charlotte  group. 

^ Probably  belonging  to  the  Actinozoa. 

’ The  principal  family  of  Cumshewa. 

‘The  proper  habitat  or  dwelling  of  a human  or  suiiernatural  being  is  described  in 
Haida  by  this  word  tcTa. 

® Rock  from  her  hips  down. 

®That  is,  he  could  get  along  just  as  well  under  water  as  in  the  air. 

’ The  black  pebble  was  to  be  placed  in  the  water  first,  then  the  speckled  one.  A 
piece  of  each  was  to  be  bitten  off  and  sjut  upon  the  remainder. 

®Literally,  “One-lying-seaward,”  or  “Seaward-land.” 

®By  Ldjifi  the  Haida  understand  the  coast  of  British  Columbia  from  the  borders 
of  the  Tsimshian  southward  indefinitely.  The  people  living  along  it,  be  they  Kwa- 
kiutl,  Nootka,  or  Salish,  are  all  called  ndjin  xa'-idAga-i  (i.d jin-people).  Djin  = 
“far.” 

‘“A  version  of  this  epi.sode  obtained  by  Professor  Boas  runs  as  follows;  “On  his 
travels  NAfiki'lsLas  saw  a large  salmon  (ta'un).  He  said  to  him,  ‘Come  nearer. 
Jump  against  my  chest.’  He  did  so,  and  NAfiki'lsias  ahno.st  fainted.  Then  he 
made  a hole  in  the  rock.  He  called  the  salmon  a second  time,  a.sking  him  to  jump 
against  his  chest.  The  salmon  did  so  and  finally  fell  into  the  hole.” 

" Len  are  joyful  songs,  usually  containing  Tsimshian,  but  more  often  sung  in  the 
houses  than  out  of  doors. 

’’‘DjiiVdjat  qagA'n,  lit.  “ Women’s  songs,”  were  employed  particularly  when  totem 
poles  and  house  timbers  were  towed  in  during  a potlatch. 

According  to  the  be.st  informed  this  was  Bentinck  arm,  perhaps  South  Bentinck 
arm,  in  the  Bella  Coola  country,  and  this  would  agree  with  Dawson’s  statement  that 
the  Bella  Coola  are  called  IlghFinl  by  the  Tsimshian. 

'‘Probably  the  same  as  tco'lgi,  a mainland  animal  like  a mink,  if  not  that  animal 
itself. 

That  is,  toward  the  Queen  Charlotte  islands. 

'®The  word  used  for  “Eagle”  here  is  sLg.A'm,  a story  name.  It  is  evidently 
identical  with  scqA'in,  the  Masset  word  for  “butterfly.”  Among  the  Masset  Haida, 
Butterfly  takes  the  place  of  Eagle  as  Raven’s  traveling  companion. 

" An  exclamation  of  warning.  ' 

'®  Here  there  is  repetition.  The  great  lake  formed  by  the  last  fresh  water  poured 
out  was  at  the  head  of  Skeena  river. 

'"The  derivation  of  this  word  is  uncertain. 

*“The  story  name  of  the  marten,  Klux.ugina'gits,  is  here  used.  The  common 
name  is  klu'x.u. 
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^'This  wsiHiismall  bird  wliich  I liavo  not  identWled.  The  word  is  said  to  mean 
“Hwift-rainbow-trout,”  and  it  was  thoii{!:lit  to  Ik;  the  fastest  of  birds,  just  as  tiie 
marten  was  supposed  to  i>e  the  fastest  animal. 

tiadadjiVn,  the  owner  of  the  eulachon,  is  a mountain  on  the  south  side  of  Nass 
inlet  at  its  mouth. 

■■'•’A  basket  with  an  open  weave,  in  which  fish  could  <lrain. 

**  A tall,  stiff  gra.ss  growing  near  the  shore  of  the  sea.  Not  to  he  confounded  with 
a variety  of  kelp  with  large  floats  which  has  the  same  name. 

’’^The  object  to  be  projected  was  placed  on  one  end  of  a flexible  stick,  which  was 
then  drawn  hack  and  released. 

*®This  word  can  not  be  fittingly  translated.  It  is  u.sed  in  S|)eaking  to  one’s  very 
closest  relations. 

That  is,  the  food  received  from  tlie  family  of  the  bridegroom  when  she  married. 

'^“Sg.o''l'g.o-q6''na  was  one  of  the  many  names  of  Cape  Ball,  a i>rominent  bluff  on 
the  coast  between  Skidegate  and  Kose  spit,  Graham  island.  He  was  called  the  con- 
troller of  the  tides. 

“The-one-who-is-going-to-order-things.” 

“ Said  sarcastically.  A man’s  nephews,  who  were  also  to  he  his  sin’cessors,  lived  on 
terms  of  perfect  freedom  with  his  wife. 

’’The  men  of  his  adopted  father’s  clan  at  House-point. 

The  west  coast  of  Moresby  island  or  part  of  it. 

“(iKiigi  is  said  to  mean  “Looking-downward,”  because  this  mountain,  which  is  in 
the  Ninstints  country  hack  of  Lyell  island,  hangs  precipitously  over  the  sea. 

An  exclamation  indicating  very  great  wrath  and  used  only  by  great  chiefs. 

“ One  race  came  from  each  corner  of  the  lionse. 

“ “ Sitting-around-snuffing-like-a-dog,”  the  woman  who  lives  at  the  head  of  Telel 
creek  and  owns  all  the  fish  that  go  up  it. 

“ Croaking-raven,”  the  woman  at  the  head  of  the  creek  which  flows  into  Skedans 

bay. 

From  another  man  1 learned  that  her  name  was  Sg.a'na  djat  Lg.a'gAn  at 

na'nsg.as,  “Supernatural-woman-who-plays-up-and-down-with-her-own-property,” 

referring  to  the  fish,  hut  in  the  story  on  pages  71-85  it  is  given  as  Supernatural-woman- 
in-whom-is-thunder. 

Meaning  by  “upon”  upon  the  mountain  called  tjUfigi.  This  is  probably  given 
as  the  reason  why  there  are  so  few  mainland  animals  on  the  Queen  Charlotte 
islands. 

“A  hair-seal  canoe”  (xot-Lu)  is  continually  referred  to  as  a canoe  used  by  super- 
natural beings. 

The  “you”  is  here  plural,  dal.v'n,  all  on  the  same  side  being  referred  to. 

See  note  24. 

The  word  used  for  rainbow  here,  qwe'.stAl,  .seems  to  mean  “cloud  cliff”  or  “sky 
cliff.”  It  is  not  the  common  word  for  rainbow,  which  is  hiol. 

That  is,  the  carving  on  it  sang. 

Each  of  these  speeches  contains  a sarcastic  reference  to  the  destruction  of  CiUngi’s 
people. 

Probably  Platichthys  stellatus,  Pallas;  Haiila  skA'ndal. 

Or  Oregon  J unco. 

These  were  feminine  genitalia. 

Supernatural  beings  were  unal)le  to  bear  the  odor  of  urine,  the  blood  of  a men- 
struant  woman,  or  anything  associated  with  these. 

“ The  people  of  the  Raven  clan,  to  which  Raven’s  sister  necessarily  l>elonged,  were 
thought  to  have  better  morals  than  the  Eagle  people. 

I was  unable  to  get  my  interpreters  to  tell  me  what  these  words  were,  hut  they 
are  contained  in  stories  taken  down  on  this  coast  in  previous  years. 
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Certain  rocks  at  this  place  are  said  to  be  the  bundles  of  cedar  bark  which  the 

birds  left  there.  • 

“ This  sentence  was  contributed  by  an  old  woman  of  the  StA  stas  family  living 
at  Skidegate.  She  said  that  the  meaning  of  qAlaasti's.  had  been  forgotten,  but 
thought  that  Raven  used  it  because  he  was  hungry. 

5*  Or  Master  Canoe-builder,  a favorite  Ilaida  deity. 

“ Here  Raven  is  called  Wi'git,  a name  by  which  he  is  sometimes  known,  especially 
when  he  is  identified  with  the  being  who  determines  the  length  of  a child’s  life 
when  it  is  born. 

do  not  know  the  English  equivalent.  They  are  described  as  birds  like  ducks 
and  as  having  white  spots. 

” Therefore  it  is  always  roily  about  the  places  where  herring  are  spawning. 

“The  beginning  of  this  episode  seems  to  have  been  omitted.  Eagle  caught  a 
black  cod,  which  is  full  of  grease,  while  Raven  caught  a red  cod,  which  has  firmer, 
drier  flesh. 

“The  old  man  first  started  the  story  at  this  point,  but  next  morning  he  said  that 
he  had  been  talking  over  the  proper  ]ilace  to  begin  with  an  old  woman,  and  at  once 
recommenced  as  in  this  text.  Perhaps  the  real  reason  was  that  he  disliked  to  start 
in  immediately  with  a stranger  at  the  beginning  of  the  “old  man’s  story,”  which  is 
the  most  venerated  part  of  the  whole. 

“An  exclamation  indicating  that  great  crowds  turned  out. 

The  skids  upon  which  canoes  were  hauled  overland. 

“The  halibut  slid  him  over  their  backs  into  the  canoe. 

“Or  “Supernatural  fisherman,”  the  God  of  Fishing. 

“Compare  second  version  of  story,  given  below. 

“Meaning  carnal  knowledge. 

“ Using  insulting  and  indecent  words. 

“This  is  where  the  division  was  made  by  my  interpreter.  It  is  not  impossible 
that  much  that  precedes  may  have  been  included  in  the  “ young  man’s”  story. 

“The  proper  place  to  insert  this  episode  is  uncertain,  but  this  was  thought  the 
best  by  my  interpreter. 

“ Ilaida  q'.a'dji. 

’“An  exclamation  meaning  “pretty”  or  “nice.” 

” Name  of  the  labret. 

” Or  the  American  dipper. 

’“My  informant  would  have  told  this  as  two  episodes  had  it  not  been  for  his  wife, 
who  objected  that  it  was  simply  repetition. 

’’The  same  as  G.Ano';  see  note  2. 

’“The  figure  of  a mallard  was  sometimes  carved  on  shamans’  rattles. 

’“It  was  customary  to  turn  the  heads  of  halibut  toward  him  who  caught  them. 

’’This  word,  sin,  refers  particularly  to  the  day-lighted  sky.  It  also  means  “day.” 

’““Raven’s  mustache”  is  a kind  of  seaweed  from  which  fish  eggs  were  sometimes 
gathered,  but  it  did  not  serve  as  well  as  hemlock  boughs. 

’“See  note  24. 

““SkAi'i  is  an  epithet  applied  to  a person  who  refuses  to  reply  when  questioned. 

“’Said  to  be  a tree  similar  to  an  alder. 

““  “Sqa'djix.u  or  sqiVdjigu,  a univalve  identified  by  Dr.  C.  F.  Newcombe  as  Fis- 
suroidea  aspera,  Esch.  Raven  pretends  to  be  a great  chief  and  onlj^  communicates 
with  others  through  Eagle. 

““An  island  on  the  Tsimshian  coast. 

“*  When  they  stopped  laughing  he  knew  that  they  were  asleep. 

““Probably  related  to  the  chitons. 

““Referring  to  the  way  in  which  the  Ilaida  strip  these  animalcules  of  their  outer 
skin. 
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lIe-whu-\va.s-f<oinf'-to-))W2)iiie-NAriki''lsi-as. 

"«See  page  IIH. 

QA'lg.a-djiVadaa,  tlie  name  of  Raveii’a  aunt. 

*“The  old  town  at  Dead  Tree  point;  Hee  the  story  of  Sacred-one-standing-and- 
nioving,  note  3. 

Probably  means  “ Halibut  pool.” 

'•^Old  Kloo  on  the  eastern  end  of  Tan-oo  island. 

“’Perhap.s  (hve'g.ao-cjons;  see  the  story  of  Sounding-ganibling-.sticks,  note  9. 

®*A  fern. 

“^See  the  story  of  He-who-was-born-from-liis-mother’s-side,  note  11. 

'■^See  the  story  of  LAguadji'’na. 

“’The  western  robin  (Onerula  Migratoria  proj)in(|ua,  liidgwood). 

““The  buftlehead;  see  the  story  of  Fights  between  the  Tsimshian  and  Haida  and 
among  the  northern  Ilaida,  note  21. 

““See  note  63. 

'““From  this  it  appears  that  these  were  flickers. 

'“'This  is  inconsistent  with  the  previous  statement  that  she  accompanied  them. 
'““Told  to  explain  beaver  tattooings. 

'““Ta'L.at  is  the  word  for  rainbow  trout  or  charr;  ada  means  “different.” 

'“‘Spit  point. 

‘“*Or  Rose  spit. 
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A-slendeu-one-wiio-was-given-a\\  ay 


[Told  by  John  Sky  of  Those-born-at-Skedans] 

Once  there  was  a chiefs  child,  they  say,  a girl,  for  whom  they 
often  hung  out  hawk  down  on  the  end  of  a polef  Her  father  loved 
her.  She^had  two  brothers;  one  Avas  large  and  the  other  had  just 


begun  growing. 

Once  people  came  in  front  of  her  father’s  town  in  ten  canoes,  danced 
while  coming  and  stopped  in  front  of  the  town.  Then  one  of  her 
father’s  slaves  inquired;  “What  are  these  come  for?’  They  aie 
come  to  get  the  chiefs  child.”  And  Avhen  they  said  “The  woman 


refuses,”  they  went  away  weeping.  ^ ^ 

The  next  day  others  came  dancing  on  ten  canoes.  Then  again  they 
a.sked:  “What  are  these  come  for?”  “They  are  come  to  get  the  chief’s 
daughter.”  And  those,  too,  they  refused,  and  they  went  weeping 

awa3^ 

Now,  the  day  after  a certain  one  in  a hair-seal  canoe,"  wearing  a 
broad  hat,  stood  there  early  in  the  morning.  He  had  a surf-bird  for  a 
hat.  After  they  had  looked  at  him  in  his  hair-seal  canoe  for  a while, 
they  asked  him:  “Why  does  the  canoe  come?”  He  .said  nothing.^ 
They  did  not  Avant  him.  They  .said  to  him:  “The  Avoman  refuses.” 
A round  Avhite  thing  Avas  on  top  of  his  hat.  This  Avas  a foamj'  AvaA^e. 
The  foam  Avas  turning  round  and  round  rapidly.  As  soon  as  they 
had  refused  him  the  earth  changed.  Out  of  the  earth  Avater  boiled  up. 
Then,  Avhen  this  island  Avas  half  covered,  the  frightened  toAvn  people 
thought  of  giving  the  Avonian  up.  She  had  ten  servants,  the}"  sa}’. 
And  thej"  dressed  up  one  of  these  just  like  her.  And  the}"  painted  her. 
And  they  put  red  cirrus  clouds  on  her  and  two  clear-sky  blankets^  and 
sent  her  down  to  the  chief.  Then  he  absolutely  refu.sed  her.  He 
Avould  take  none  but  the  chief’s  child.  They  dressed  up  still  another 
[slave]  Avith  dark  mottled  clouds  Avhich  lie  seaward,  and  they  put  tAvo 
marten-skin  blankets  on  her  and  had  her  go  down.  Her,  too,  he 
refused.  He  refused  all  ten  in  the  same  Avay. 

Now,  all  of  the  town  people  Avith  their  children  had  gone  into  her 
father’s  house.  Then. they  all  cried,  and,  Avithout  painting  her,  let  her 
go.  And  the  ten  servants  all  Avent  Avith  her.  When  she  stood  near  the 
.salt  Avater  the  canoe  came  quickly  to  her  of  itself.  [Then  the  stranger 
gave  them  his  father’s  hat  covered  Avith  surf-birds  (tcligA'klAx.uan), 
which  Avould  keep  flying  out  from  it  and  back  again.]  Noav,  Avhen  she 
got  in,  the  ten  servants  got  in  Avith  her.  What  caused  the  canoe  to 
move  could  not  l)e  seen.  When  the  chief’s  child  had  got  in  they  dis- 
covered him  floating  at  the  place  Avhere  he  had  been  before. 
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And  they  made  hole.s  in  the  front  of  the  wliole  house  by  pulliiifr 
ort'  plank.s.  Through  these  they  were  looking  to  see  which  way  Ids 
canoe  went.  After  they  had  looked  for  a while  [it  vanished  and] 
they  did  not  see  in  which  direction.  And  they  did  not  see  that  it  had 
sunk.  And  the  direction  in  which  the  chiefs  daughter  had  vanished 
was  unknown. 

At  times  lier  father  turned  to  the  wall  and  cried,  cried,  cried.  And 
her  mother  turned  to  the  wall  and  cried,  cried,  cried.  One  day  he 
stopped  crying  and  said  to  his  head  slave:*  “Find  out  whither  my 
child  went.”  “Wait,  1 will  find  out  the  proper  time  to  go.  I will  go 
to  see  whither  your  [child]  went.” 

One  morning,  as  day  began  to  break  and  when  it  was  a propitious 
da}'  for  him,  he  started  the  tire,  and,  while  the  people  of  the  house 
whom  he  feared  to  have  .see  him,  slept,  he  took  a bath.  Now  after  his 
skin  l)ecame  diy  he  turned  toward  the  wall  and  brought  out  the  tackle 
he  used  for  fishing.  lie  untied  it,  and  he  took  out  blue  hellebore,  and 
he  put  it  into  the  tire.  And  after  he  had  Avatched  it  burn  a while,  he 
took  it  out  of  the  tire,  and  he  rubbed  it  on  the  stone  tloor-planks  and 
made  a mark  with  it  on  his  face. 

Then  he  got  read}-  to  start.  He  Avas  going  to  search  for  the  chiefs 
child.  The  chiefs  child’s  mother  AA'as  Avith  him. 

And  he  was  a good  hunter.  He  had  a .sea-otter  spear.  IMien  he 
pushed  off  he  threw  the  sea-otter  .spear  into  the  Avater,  and,  throAving 
its  tail  about,  it  Avent  along  forming  ripples  in  its  pas.sage,  and  he  Avent 
Avith  it. 

By  and  by  the  canoe  stuck.  The  same  thing  happened  to  the  .sea- 
otter  spear,  they  sa}'.  Then  he  pulled  the  canoe  ashore.  The  chief’s 
Avife  got  off’,  and  he  turned  the  canoe  over.  Long  seaAveeds  Avere 
growing  on  it.  These  were  the  things  that  stopped  the  canoe.  He 
had  been  moving  along  for  a whole  }'ear.  Then  he  took  off'  his  cape 
and  rubbed  it  on  the  bottom  of  the  canoe  and  on  the  chief’s  wife. 
And  he  rubbed  it  on  himself  as  Avell  and  became  clean. 

Again  he  shoved  off'  the  canoe.  Then  he  threAv  the  .sea-otter  spear 
into  the  water  again,  and  it  moved  on  aneAv.  He  followed  it.  After 
he  had  gone  on,  on,  on,  on  for  a long  Avhile,  the  canoe  again  stuck. 
Then  he  pulled  the  canoe  ashore  still  again.  And  he  turned  it  oA'er 
again.  [A  kind  of]  long  seaAA'eed  had  groAvn  on  it,  and  on  the  chiefs 
Avife,  too,  and  on  himself.  Then,  as  before,  he  took  the  cape  off’. 
And  he  rubbed  it  on  the  canoe  and  on  the  chief’s  Avife  as  well.  Then 
he  rubbed  it  also  on  himself.  And  after  they  had  become  clean 
he  launched  the  canoe  again.  Again  he  thrcAV  the  sea-otter  spear  in, 
and  again  they  followed  it.  After  he  had  been  toAA'ed  along  b}’  it  for 
a Avhile  he  came  to  floating  charcoal.  There  was  no  Avay  for  him  to 
pass  through  this,  they  say.  He  had  brought  along  his  fishing- 
tackle  box,  and  he  looked  into  it.  And  in  it  he  used  to  keep  the  [old 
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spruce  roots]  taken  otf  when  he  repaired  his  halibut  hooks.  hen  he 
put  these  roots  into  tlie  water,  [the  charcoal]  divided,  and  he  was  towed 
through.  Not  far  away  the  canoe  came  to  another  place  where  it  (the 
passage)  had  closed  together.  And  when  he  put  some  [roots]  into  the 
water,  as  before,  that  also  parted. 

Then  he  was  towed  out  of  it  and  was  lirought  to  the  edge  ot  the 
sky.  Now,  after  it  had  shut  together  four  times,  he  liraced  the  spear 
under  it.^  He  went  under.  Then  he  pulled  his  spear  out  and  put  it 
into  the  canoe.  He  took  the  paddle  and  began  paddling. 

By  and  by  he  could  .see  the  smoke  of  a great  town.  And  he  pulled 
the  canoe  ashore  some  distance  to  one  side  of  the  town,  they  sa}'. 
After  he  had  turned  the  canoe  over  he  made  the  chief’s  wife  sit 
under  it.  Then  he  walked  to  the  town.  When  he  came  to  the  end  of 
the  town  it  was  low  tide.  A certain  woman,  with  her  infant  on  hei 
back,  had  come  down  to  the  uncovered  beach.  She  held  a basket  in 
her  hand,  and  she  had  a digging  stick  and  moved  it  before  her  as  if 
hunting  for  something.  While  putting  something  into  the  basket  she 
looked  up  to  where  he  was  seated.  And,  after  she  had  looked  for  a 
while,  she  did  the  same  thing  again.  And,  after  she  had  rolled  awa}’ 
the  stones,  she  put  sea  cucumbers  into  the  basket.  That  was  Property- 
woman.' 

When  she  again  fastened  her  ej^es  on  the  place  where  he  sat,  she 
said:  “I  know  you.”  And  then  he  stood  up.  And  he  went  down 
on  the  beach  and  stood  near  her.  Then  she  said  to  him:  “Do  you 
travel  hither  expecting  to  see  the  chief’s  child?”  He  said  “Tes.” 
“You  see  this  town.  He  thought  grease  into  his  son’s  wife’s  mind’^ 
because  he  gave  away  his  father’s  hat  as  soon  as  he  married  the 
chief’s  child.*  She  is  lying  over  there  in  a cave.  AYhen  5mu  have 
entered  pass  along  by  the  right  side  of  the  chief’s  house  and  go  behind 
the  screen.  There  you  will  hear  news.” 

Then  he  started  awa}^  from  Property-woman  and  went  into  the  cave 
to  the  chief’s  child.  And  as  she  la)^  there  she  was  winking  her  63'^es. 
He  took  his  coat  off  and  rubbed  it  upon  her.  And  he  tried  to  make 
her  sit  up.  In  vain.  And  he  became  angiy  because  he  was  unsuccess- 
ful. And,  since  he  could  not  succeed,  he  started  off. 

He  put  on  his  two  yellow-cedar  blankets  and  walked  about  among 
them  (the  people).  And  they  did  not  see  him.  Then  he  went  into  the 
chief’s  house  and  to  the  right.  It  had  ten  tiers  of  redlining  planks. 
On  the  upper  one,  in  the  middle  of  the  sides,  one  sat  weaving  a chief’s 
dancing-blanket.  Then  from  the  l)lanket  she  was  weaving  something 
said:  “To-morrow,  too,  one  of  mj^  eyes  [will  still  be]  unfinished, 
unfinished.”' 

Then,  confrary  to  the  expectations  of  those  in  the  house,  he  went 
round  behind  the  screen  and  a wonderful  sight  met  his  C3^es,  they^ 
sa3^  A large  lake  with  several  gravel  points  running  into  it  hi3^  there. 
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Tlio  points  were  red  with  cranberries.  Canoe  sonj^'s resounded  across 
it.  Neai  the  stieani  wliich  llowed  out  of  this  lar^e  lahe  they  had  a tire 
for  [drinkingj  salt  water.” 

'rhen  some  peoi)le  c-ame  in  from  picking  berries.  As  she  walked 
past  the  last  one  snuffed  with  her  nose.  “I  smell  a human  being” 
[she  saidj.  And  he  said  to  her,  “Say!  it  is  I you  are  speaking  about.” 

It  was  the  yellow  cedar-hark  blankeus  of  the  chiefs  child’s  ten  serv- 
ants whom  they  ate,  which  I am  wearing  that  1 smelt.”  That  was 
Mink-woman.” 

And  now  he  turned  himself  toward  the  fire  which  the)"  had  made 
[to  warm]  salt  water.  When  he  got  near,  one  among  those  sitting 
there  in  a group  said:  “What  will  happen  when  they  (her  family) 
look  for  the  chiefs  daughter?  ” “ IVhy,  what  are  )"ou  saying?  When 

they  look  for  the  chiefs  child  and  return  his  father’s  hat  which  he  (the 


son)  gave  away,  he  (the  father)  will  make  her  sit  down  (i.  e.,  restore 
her).” 

Aft(>r  he  had  luaird  all  the  news  he  turned  round.  He  rememhered 


the  chiefs  wife,  ran  back  to  the  canoe  and  turned  it  over,  but  only 
the  chief’s  wife’s  bones  lay  there.  Then  he  drew  his  coat  off  and  rubbed 
it  upo!i  her,  and  she  awoke  as  if  from  sleep.  She  had  been  perspir- 
ing. lie  put  his  arm  into  the  canoe  and  pulled  it  into  the  water. 
After  he  had  let  the  chief’s  wife  in  he  came  to  the  village.  lie  tied 
her  into  the  canoe.  He  tied  himself  in  the  same  way  as  the  chiefs 
wife.  He  tied  himself  as  Property-woman  had  told  him  to  do.  They 
were  there  tied  in  front  of  the  chief’s  house.  As  they  floated  there 
one  came  out  of  the  chief’s  house  and  said:  “Wait;  they  want  the 
chief’s  wife  to  remain  there.  They  are  going  to  dance  near  by.” 
After  she  had  remained  there  foi‘  a while  a thunderbolt  Jappeared  to] 
drop  in  the  house,  they  say. 

By  and  by  feathers  came  out  of  the  smoke  hole  in  a point.  After 
it  rose  into  the  air  it  broke  off.  Then  it  came  to  them  in  a point  and 
struck  them,  and  they  both  forgot  themselves. 

They  came  to  themselves  lying  on  the  i-etaining  timbers.  And  then 
he  untied  himself  and  the  chief’s  wife  as  ivell.  When  he  could  walk 
he  untied  her.  Her  son-in-law  sat  opposite  the  door,  and  they  spread 
out  mats  for  her  below.  Then  they  came  down  and  sat  in  the  middle 
of  the  side.’*  Then  one  brought  food  in  a small  basket.  In  it  were 
large  clam  shells,  small  clam  shells,  and  two  mussel  shells.  They 
gave  some  to  the  chief’s  wife.  They  let  her  eat.  After  different 
kinds  of  food  had  been  brought  out  and  eaten  and  all  was  gone,  they 
brought  a basket  to  the  fire,  poured  water  into  it,  and  put  stones  into 
the  lire.  When  these  were  red-hot  they  put  them  into  the  basket  with 
wooden  tongs. 

It  boiled.  Then  the  chief  said  something  to  a youth  who  was  walk- 
ing around  the  basket.  Then  he  went  into  a storeroom  in  one  corner 
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and  brought  out  a whale  on  the  end  of  a sharpened  stick.  lie  put  it 
into  the  basket.  Now,  when  lie  had  tried  it  with  a stick  and  it  had 
become  soft,  he  put  the  whale  into  a dish  the  shape  of  a chiton  and 
laid  it  down  Ijefore  tlieni. 

Now  he  again  said  something,  and  he  (the  3'outh)  gave  her  old  clam 
shells  to  drink  the  soup  out  of.  She  was  unable  to  drink  with  these. 
Now  she  got  her  own  basket  and  took  out  two  large  clam  shells  and 
two  mussel  shells,  whereupon  the  people  all  stopped  in  a moment  as 
when  something  is  dropped.'^  And  the  chief,  too,  looked  at  nothing 
but  those  mussel  shells.  When  his  eyes  were  fastened  upon  them  she 
noticed  it  and  stopped. 

Then  she  handed  the  shells  to  her  husband’s  slave  and  had  him  give 
them  to  her  son-in-law.  He  made  a place  for  them  [on  his  blanket]. 
Now,  after  he  had  looked  at  them  for  a while,  he  said  something,  where- 
upon they  went  to  him  to  get  them  and  put  them  away  behind  the 
screen. 

In  the  evening  those  in  the  house  went  to  sleep,  and  the}'  (the  visit- 
ors) also  went  to  sleep. 

^Vhen  day  broke  a young  hair  seal  was  crving  in  the  covner  of  the 
house,  they  sa}'.  At  dajdight  the}’  started  otf  by  canoe. 

Now  the  canoe  lay  on  top  of  the  retaining  planks.  There  he 
fastened  the  chief’s  wife,  and  he  fastened  himself  in  the  stern.  The 
thunderbolt  dropped  behind  the  screens  which  pointed  toward  each 
other.  When  the  feathers  came  out  from  it  in  a point  toward  the 
fire  and  struck  them  they  forgot  themselves.  When  they  came  to 
themselves  they  were  on  the  ocean. 

Now  he  untied  himself,  went  to  the  chiefs  wife,  and  untied  hei’. 
And  when  they  went  off  it  was  the  middle  of  summer  when  the  young 
hair  seal  cry.  lie  picked  up  his  paddle  and  started  paddling.  After 
he  had  made  two  strokes  he  reached  his  master’s  town. 

Idle  chief’s  wife  went  in  and  sat  down.  She  related  to  her  husband 
how  his  daughter  was  situated.  Then  the  slave  also  went  to  his  mas- 
ter and  told  him  what  those  thought  who  had  had  a fire  for  salt  water. 
He  repeated  what  they  said  to  him  woi-d  for  word. 

At  once  he  spoke  to  the  one  who  had  charge  of  the  fire.  Two  per- 
sons went  through  the  town  summoning  the  people.  Immediately 
they  entered.  The  house  was  full.  Then  he  opened  supplies  of  good 
food.  He  fed  them.  He  fed  them  all.  When  the  food  was  all  gone 
he  told  the  town  people  what  he  had  in  mind..  He  told  the  town  peo- 
ple that  he  was  going  to  look  for  his  daughter.  All  were  well  pleased. 
He  told  all  the  chiefs  to  start  in  ten  canoes.  They  agreed. 

But  the  next  morning  his  oldest  boy  had  disappeared.  When  they 
began  to  get  ready  the  next  day  the  youngest  also  was  gone. 

k or  the  chief  and  the  chief’s  wife  each  thev  drew  the  figures  of 
cumulus  clouds  upon  ten  clam  shells.  As  many  mussel  shells  were 
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inside  of  these.  He  had  ten  drawn  for  the  elder  [son]  and  he  laid  ten 
drawn  for  the  younger.  The  town  people  who  were  going  away  all 
gathered  ten  apiece  [for  the  men]  and  live  apiece  for  the  woincn.  And 
after  they  had  got  through  gathering  them  they  waited  foi-  the  two 
sons  who  had  gone  off  to  marry.  I'hey  got  tired  of  waiting  for  them 
hecause  tlu'v  wanted  to  restore  their  sist(>r.  The  town  people  had 
everything  ready  and  were  awaiting  them. 

The  elder  got  home  at  midday.  His  hair  was  fastened  with  cedai- 
limbs.  “Mothei',  I have  brought  a wife  to  you.  She  stands  outside. 
Ho  out  and  get  her.”  So  he  spoke  to  his  mother:  ‘‘Oh!  my  child  has 
come.”  She  looked  outside,  and  a woman  stood  there  having  curly 
hair  parted  and  large  eyes.  This  was  Mouse-woman. 

After  the  youngest  had  been  away  for  a while,  he,  too,  came  back 
at  midday.  He  came  in,  his  hair  fastened  with  a small  fern.  Hai  hi 
hi  hi  hi -f-f + .’*  “ IMother,  I bring  a wife  to  you.  She  stands  out- 
side. Go  out  and  get  her.”  A wonderful  person  stood  kliere.  She 
was  too  powerful  to  look  at.  Something  short  with  curl}^  hair  and  a 
copper  blanket  [stood  there].  “Chief-woman,  come  in.”  She  did 
not  wish  to  enter.  “She  does  not  wish  to  come  in.  She  positivelv 
refuses,  my  child;  A^our  wife  iiositively  refuses.”  “Why!  she  goes 
1)3'  contraries,”  he  said  to  her  as  he  stood  up.  He  went  out  to  his 
wife,  came  in  Avith  her,  and  sat  down. 

Next  day,  vary  earl3',  thej'  Avent  off.  The  toAvn  people  all  s’tarted 
out  together  upon  the  ocean.  The  elder  son’s  Avife  sat  up  on  one  of 
the  seats,  and  the  A'ounger  one’s  Avife  concealed  herself  inside.  She 
(the  former)  sat  up  high  to  look  after  those  Avho  Avere  starting  off'. 
She  alAva}'S  kept  her  small  Avooden  box  with  her  Avherever  she  turned. 
^Vhen  the3'  Avere  all  afloat  she  hunted  in  it  and  took  out  a bone  aAvl. 
And  she  put  it  into  the  water.  The  Avater  rushed  aside  as  it  cut 
through.  In  behind  it  the}'  placed  the  canoe.  The  bone  aAvl  began 
to  toAv  them  along. 

After  the}'  had  been  toAved  along,  along,  along,  along,  along  for  a 
Avhile,  (hey  came  in  sight  of  a broad  band  of  smoke  from  a toAvn. 
Some  distance  from  the  toAvn  the  elder  brother’s  Avife  told  them  all  to 
land.  She  talked  to  them.  The  elder  brother  had  married  IMouse- 
Avoinan  so  that  they  might  folloAV  her  directions. 

They  stopped  at  this  place,  and  she  had  them  cut  long  sticks.  They 
got  tAvo  poles  at  this  place.  The  younger  brother’s  Avife  hid  herself, 
but  the  elder  brother’s  Avife  commanded  the  voyagers.  The  ten 
canoes  Avere  still,  and  idong  the  front  of  the  boAvs  and  midway  of  the 
canoes  they  put  the  sticks.  They  fastened  them  to  tliAvarts  by  Avind- 
ing  ropes  around  them.'®  That  was  finished.  Then  they  started  for 
the  front  of  the  toAvn. 

They  stopped  in  front  of  the  chief’s  house,  and  one  came  out  of 
the  chief’s  house.  “ Wait,  they  direct  you  to  remain  still.  They  are 
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froiiig  to  dunce  in  front  of  you.”  After  they  Inid  remained  there  for 
a while,  they  forgot  them.selvc.s.  Then  they  came  to  themselve.s  lying 
on  top  of  the  retaining  planks.  In  the  place  where  they  woke  up 
they  untied  themselves.  They  also  untied  the  poles  that  had  been 
fastened  upon  the  canoes. 

On  top  of  the  retaining  planks  they  spread  out  mats.  There  were 
crowds  of  people  there  on  each  side  on  the  ten  retaining  ])lanks. 
The  chief’s  child  was  not  there,  the  one  they  came  after.  Only  her 
husband  sat  there.  Then  they  spread  out  two  mats  in  front  of  the 
place  where  he  sat.  In  front  of  him  the  ten  canoe  loads  of  people 
laid  their  clam  shells.  They  tilled  the  house  up  to  the  very  roof. 
Now  the}'  laid  the  hat  on  top  of  all.  They  gave  it  back  to  him. 

“Come!  send  for  my  father.  Tell  him  to ‘hurry.”  Then  a youth 
.started  on  the  run.  “Is  he  coming?”  “He  is  clo.se  by.”  Whiu-u-u-u 
(.sound  of  wind).  The  house  moved.  The  earth,  too,  shook.  Of  all 
the  visitors  who  sat  in  circles  not  one  looked  up.  But,  while  they  hung 
their  heads,  the  younger  brother’s  wife  rai.sed  hers  up.  Then  she 
looked  toward  the  rear  of  the  house  and  toward  the  door.  “Hold  up 
your  heads.  Have  you,  also,  no  power  ?”  she  said. 

By  and  by  the  house  shook  again,  and  the  ground  with  it.  X.u-u-u. 
The  people  in  the  house  again  hung  their  heads.  Now  she  said  again 
“Hold  your  heads  up.  Have  you,  too,  no  supernatural  power?”  At 
the  same  time  he  came  in  and  stood  there.  Something  wonderful  came 
in  and  stood  there.  His  large  eyelids  were  too  powerful  to  look  at. 
Where  he  placed  his  foot  he  stood  for  awhile.  When  he  took  another 
step  the  earth  and  the  house  shook.  When  he  took  another  step  and 
the  house  and  the  earth  shook,  all  of  the  people  hung  their  heads;  but 
she  (the  younge.st’s  wife)  said  to  them,  “Hold  your  heads  up.”  When 
she  said  it  louder  the  supernatural  power  that  had  entered  took  hold 
of  his  head.  “Stop!  mighty  supernatural  woman  that  you  are.” 
Aftei-  that  he  came  in.  Nothing  happened.’®  He  sat  down  near  his  son. 

But  when  he  first  came  in  and  sat  down  he  laid  his  hands  at  once  on 
his  hat. 

ith  his  father’s  staff  he  divided  the  clam  .shells.  He  kept  the 
smaller  part  for  himself.  He  made  his  father’s  part  large.  “Did  you 
send  for  your  wife,  chief,  my  son?”  “No,  indeed;  I hav'e  been  wait- 
ing for  you.”  “Send  someone  for  your  wife,  chief,  my  son.”  Then 
a youth  went  to  call  her.  “Is  she  coming?”  “ \es;  she  approaches.” 
By  and  by  the  one  whom  they  were  after  came  in  from  the  cave  where 
she  had  lain,  and  stood  there.  But  she  went  to  her  mother  first.  She 
did  not  go  down  to  her  husband. 

Ihen  his  father  began  to  dance.  After  he  had  done  so  for  a while, 
he  fell  down.  At  once  he'  broke  in  two  in  the  middle.  Out  of  his 
buttocks  feathers  blew,  and  out  of  his  trunk  as  well.  One  of  the 
servants  stood  up  out  of  his  buttocks,  one  out  of  his  trunk,  another 
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out  of  his  buttocks,  auotlior  out  of  his  tniuk.  All  ton  whom  he  had 
oaten  he  rostorod.*^  That  was  wh}^  he  danced.  On  account  of  the 
hat  he  had  devoured  the  servants,  lie  had  put  gi-ease,  too,  into  the 
mind  of  the  chiefs  dauj<-hter  h}’  thijiking.  On  account  of  the  hat  they 
put  her  in  the  cave.  Bj’  and  h}’  ho  came  together.  He  stoppi'd 
dancing.  He  sat  down. 

Now  they  put  more  wood  on  the  lire,  made  them  sit  down  in  a circle, 
and  began  to  give  them  something  to  eat.  Tlie  feast  went  on  even 
until  midnight,  when  thej’  stopped.  Tluw  .stopped.  They  went 
to  bed. 

When  day  began  to  l)reak  the  young  hair  seals  cried  in  the  very 
place  whei’e  they  had  cried  l)efore.  Theti  they  prepared  to  start  from 
the  top  of  the  retaining  timbers,  where  their  canoes  were  l}dng. 

Then  her  father-in-law  called  her.  “Nol)le  woman,’"  wait  until  1 
give  you  direction.s.”  And  he  whispered  to  her.  He  gave  her  direc- 
tions as  she  .sat  near  him.  “Chief-woman,  1 will  come  forth  from 
your  womb.  Do  not  be  afraid  of  me.”  And  to  her  he  gave  a round 
plate  of  copper,  to  which  some  strings  and  a chain  were  fastened. 
It  Avas  named  X.Tlfitlfi'la  (Proper!}’ chai!i  (?)).  “Have  Master  Car- 
penter make  my  cradle,  chiefs  daughter.  Let  lofty  cumulus  clouds 
be  ai'ound  the  upper  edges,  chief-woman,  and  around  its  lower  edges 
short  ones.  In  tho.se  days  human  servants  (i.  e.,  human  being.s)  will 
gather  food  through  me.  When  they  see  me  sitting  in  the  morning 
the  surface  birds  will  gathei’  food  while  I am  governing  the  weather 
(i.  e.,  Avhile  1 am  in  sight).”’" 

Her  parents  (“fathers”)  were  waiting  for  her  on  top  of  the  retaining 
timbers,  but,  below,  her  father-in-law  was  giving  her  directions,  to 
which  she  was  listening.  After  he  had  ceased  talking,  she  got  into 
the  canoe  with  her  father.  They  fastened  the  canoes  to  each  other; 
they  all  fastened  themselves.  Aftei’  the  chiefs  child  got  in,  all  forgot 
themselves.  When  they  came  to,  they  were  afloat  upon  the  ocean. 

At  once  they  started  off.  In  a short  time  he  came  to  his  village. 
After  it  had  lain  still  for  a long  time  the  chiefs  daughter  became 
pregnant.  M'hen  she  Ijegan  to  labor  they  made  a house  for  her  out- 
side. They  drove  in  a stake,  had  her  take  hold  of  it,  and  went  in. 
Now  he  came  forth,  and,  Avhen  .she  looked  at  him,  she  saw  something 
Avonderful.  Something  flat  stuck  out  from  his  eyelids.  She  rose' 
quickly  and  ran  away  from  him  in  fright.  “Awaiya',”  she  said,  and 
the  town  was  nearly  ovei’turncd. 

Then  she  <puckly  turned  back  toward  him,  laid  her  hands  upon  him, 
and  exclaimed  as  she  picked  him  up:  “Oh!  my  grandfather,  it  is  I.” 
The  town  was  as  still  as  when  something  is  suddenly  thrown  down. 
She  brought  him  to  the  house.  Her  father  put  hot  stones  into  a 
urinal  he  owned,  and  they  Avashed  him,"" 
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As  soon  as  they  went  out  for  [Master  Carpenter],  became  on  the 
run.  He  held  in  his  hand  what  he  had  taken  off  (i.  e.,  cut  out)®'  in 
the  woods.  As  soon  as  he  came  in  he  put  the  drawing  on  it,  as  the 
chiefs  daughter  told  him.  He  pictured  the  clouds  upon  it.  There 
were  two  rows  of  them.  He  made  holes  in  the  ciadle  foi  fastening 
the  rope  alongside  of  his  legs. 

Then  they  put  him  in.  They  brought  out  two  sky  blankets  and 
wrapped  them  round  him  in  the  cradle.  After  that  was  done  they 
launched  the  canoe.  Five  persons  and  the  chiefs  daughter  went  with 
her  son.  Then  they  started  seaward.  They  went,  they  went,  they 
went.  When  they  found  by  looking  about  that  they  were  midway 
between  the  Haida  country  and  the  mainland  they  let  him  down  into 
the  water.  ^Vhen  they  let  him  go  he  turned  around  to  the  right  four 
times  and  became  like  something  flat  thrown  down.  Then  they  went 
away  from  him,  and  settled  down  at  the  place  where  they  had  been 
before. 

[He  was  the  one  who  has  his  place  in  the  middle  of  the  sea.  Some- 
times when  sickness  was  about  to  break  out  they  saw  him.  NAiiL.da' 
sLas®®  was  a reef.] 

[Wlmt  follows  is  really  a second  story,  but  it  was  told  ns  part  of  the  same.  Its  true  name  is  said  to 
be  “ He-who-had-Panther-womnn-for-his-mother.”] 

Here  on  the  Nass  lay  the  town  of  Gu'nwa.  Four  slaves  of  the  owner 
of  the  town  came  down  [the  inlet]  after  wood.  They  cut  the  wood  at 
a sand}"  beach  below  the  town  and  saw  young  cedars.  They  found 
them  for  the  chiefs  wife.  They  did  not  believe  their  eyes  [for  joy 
at  Hnding  them  growing  so  conveniently  to  the  water].  They  finished 
cutting  the  wood,  loaded  it  on  their  canoe,  and  went  up  with  the  tide. 
At  evening  they  got  back.  The  town  people  brought  in  the  wood, 
and  he  (the  chief)  called  them  in. 

Then,  after  they  had  given  away  food  for  a while,  he  reported  that 
they  had  seen  young  cedars.  At  once  the  chief’s  wife  planned  to  go 
for  the  bark.  They  went  to  sleep,  and  early  in  the  morning  she  had 
her  husband’s  canoe  brought  out.  People  of  the  town,  the  chiefs’ 
daughters  and  young  men,  all  went  with  her.  At  once  they  floated 
down  with  the  current.  Hu  hu  hu  hu  hu,  much  food, — cranberries 
and  salmon, — [they  took  with  them].  Then  they  went  down. 

When  they  landed  by  the  young  cedars  all  the  women  pulled  ott’  and 
dragged  down  [the  bark]  from  those  [trees]  near  by.  They  pulled  it 
off  and  dragged  it  out  to  her.  When  they  had  taken  all  from  those 
near  at  hand  they  became  scattered. 

bhe  (the  chief’s  wife)  sat  with  her  back  to  the  sunshine,  pulling 
cedar  bark  apart.  She  was  not  in  the  habit  of  eating  much.  Her 
fingers  were  slender.  She  did  not  care  for  food. 

After  the  .sounds  of  the  voices  of  women  and  men  had  died  away 
inland  a per.son  wearing  a bearskin  blanket  with  the  hair  side  out 
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came  and  stood  near  her.  He  held  something' like  a pole.  It  had  a 
sharp  point.  It  was  half  red,  half  blue.  He  was  looking  at  the  chiefs 
wife,  hut  she  did  not  even  glance  toward  him.  He  asked  the  chiefs 
wife:  “How  do  you  act  when  your  husband  calls  the  people  [for  a 
feast]?”  “ ^^dlen  1113'  husband  calls  the  people,  I empt}"  the  whole 
dish  i)laced  in  front  of  the  one  sitting  next  to  me  into  my  jnouth.” 

She  had  children.  One  of  the  two  bo3's  she  had  could  not  creep. 

“ How  do  you  act  when  your  husband  calls  the  peo])le  again  ? ” “As 
soon  as  my  husband  calls  the  people  I put  food  into  the  dishes  and, 
bending  down,  eat  out  of  them.”  “How  do  you  act  when  your  hus- 
band comes  in  from  fishing?”  “I  go  down,  pull  up  my  dre.ss,  swim 
out  to  him,  and  swallow  the  two  spring  salmon  which  are  on  top.” 

He  drove  the  thing  he  had  in  his  hand  into  her  forehead,  and,  when 
it  stuck  out  at  the  back  of  her  head  and  he  had  raised  her  arm,  all  of 
her  flesh  dropped  ofl.  Then  he  sat  down  and  entered  it  (her  skin). 
And  he  picked  up  her  flesh  and  buried  it  in  the  sand  at  the  foot  of  the 
tree.  After  he  had  seated  herself  in  the  place  of  the  chief’s  wife, 
thev  came  down  to  her  in  crow'ds  with  the  cedar  bark. 

All  of  them  pulled  their  cedar  bark  apai't.  Among  the  crowds  of 
people  that  were  there  the  chief  woman  did  it.  “Woman.  I am 
hungry'.”  “Well,  there  is  a piece  of  white  food  in  [1113'  box].”  “In 
mine,  too.”  “In  mine,  too.”  This  [theA' said]  because  the3"  wanted 
to  have  her  eat. 

The  one  who  was  quickest  broke  up  the  piece  of  food  and  placed  it 
in  front  of  her.  She  ate  all  of  the  little  the3'  gave  her.  While  she 
was  doing  it,  at  which  the3^  were  vei'3’  much  pleased,  the3'  shirted  out. 
Later  than  the  usual  time  for  going  to  sleep  they  reached  home.  The3' 
explained  that  they  had  started  back  in  the  night  because  the  chief’s 
wife  had  begun  to  eat. 

The  chief  commanded  wood  to  be  put  on  the  tire.  Then  he  called 
the  people.  One  of  her  children  had  nearly  cried  itself  to  death 
when  she  reached  home.  When  they  handed  it  to  her  she  pulled  her 
teats  out  and  put  one  into  her  child’s  mouth,  but  it  ran  awa3’ from  her. 
It  was  sucking  a man.  That  is  WI13’  it  ran  ofl  dying. 

The  town  people  came  in  and  .sat  down  in  a circle.  After  the3-  had 
roasted  the  salmon,  had  broken  it  up  into  small  pieces,  and  had  placed 
.some  in  a di.sh  in  front  of  the  one  sitting  next  to  her  .she  emptied  it  all 
[into  her  mouth].  She  did  not  chew  it.  When  she  emptied  it  into  her 
mouth  the  town  people  looked  at  her  instead  of  eating.  Ihe3’  were 
astonished  at  the  wa3’  in  which  she  handled  the  food.  But  it  was  the 
chiefs  wife  [they  thought]. 

Next  day  his  wife  was  again  hungry,  and  again  he  called  the  people. 
While  tho3'  were  in  astonishment  at  her  [action, s],  the  elder  brother  car- 
ried his  Younger  brother  along  in  front  of  the  town.  Both  Avent  crying 
along.  He  called  the  people.  "Then  they  let  her  poui  the  berries  into 
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!i  dish.  To  their  suri)ri.se  insteiul  of  doiiif>-  .so  slic  bent  over  the  tray. 
'Phc  youths  came  haek  in  a erowd  with  the  empty  trays.  'Fhey  were 
astonished  at  what  slie  did.  It  was  not  the  ehief  s wife  that  tliey  saw. 

Next  day,  very  early,  he  (the  elder  brother)  launched  one  of  his 
father’s  canoes  and  put  his  younger  l)rother  in  the  bow.  He  paddled 
olf  aiinlessl3^  out  of  Nass  inlet,  awa}'  from  the  town  of  (lu'nwa.  After 
he  had  gone  down  with  the  tide  for  a while  a woman  leaned  halfway 
out  from  a certain  house  and  .said:  “Come  hither.”  The  hou.se  had  a 
front  sewed  together  wuth  cedar  limbs. It  was  painted. 

Then  he  directed  his  course  toward  it.  After  he  had  landed  .she 
said  to  him:  “Stop  with  me.  To-morrow  you  shall  go  on.”  She 
spread  out  mats  woven  in  man^’  colors  for  them.  The  chief-woman 
sat  on  one  side,  the  elder  brother  next  to  her,  and  the  j^ounger  lay  on 
the  other  side  of  him.  Then  she  said  to  him:  “Let  your  younger 
brother  sit  next  to  me.”  He  picked  him  up  and  made  him  sit  next  to 
her. 

For  a long  time  he  had  ha<l  nothing  to  eat,  since  the  time  when  they 
were  astonished  at  the  actions  of  his  mother.  He  was  going  to  eat  for 
the  first  time  with  this  woman.  She  turned  I'ound.  Then  she  looked 
into  her  box,  took  a di.sh  out  of  it  with  the  carving  of  a mouse  on  it, 
and  placed  before  him  a single  piece  of  .salmon. 

He  lient  down  his  head  and  thought:  “After  I have  gone  hungry  for 
so  long  this  is  veiy  little  for  me  to  eat.  ^^Tlat  part  will  nu"  brother 
eat?  ” She  was  looking  at  his  face  and  .said  to  him:  “ WI13’,  ju.st  as  it  is, 
the  supernatural  beings  are  never  able  to  pick  it  up  and  eat  it.”  He 
picked  it  up,  and  his  3'ounger  brother  also  picked  it  up.  Yet  it  was 
still  there.  After  thej^  had  eaten  it  for  a while  the^"  had  enough  and 
put  [the  dish]  back. 

After  the  dry  tish  w'as  finished  she  put  down  a cranberiy  for  them 
as  well.  As  soon  as  he  thought  about  that,  too,  she  looked  into  his 
face  again  and  said  to  him:  “Eat  it.  The  supernatui’al  beings  are 
unable  to  eon.sume  it.”  Then  he  picked  it  up  with  a spoon  and  ate  it. 
When  they  were  filled  she  put  it  back. 

After  it  became  dark  she  spread  out  the  mat.  There  the  chief- 
woman  lay  down.  The  elder  brother  was  going  to  lie  next  to  her,  but 
she  said:  “La}^  3'our  3'ounger  brother  next  me.”  He  picked  him  up 
and  laid  him  next  her.  As  soon  as  he  laid  him  down  he  lay  as  still  as 
one  killed  by  a club.  For  the  first  time  after  he  had  cried  so  long  he 
slept. 

\V  hile  he  (the  elder  brother)  was  asleep  he  heard  a woman  laugh, 
and  it  awoke  him.  lo  his  surpri.se  his  3^ounger  brother  was  pla3^ing 
with  the  chief-woman.  When  his  younger  brother  did  a certain  thing 
to  the  chief  woman  [she  exclaimed]:  “Yu-T',  now  see  how  He-who 
came-fo  have-Panther-woman-for-his-mother  pla3fs  with  me.”  As  soon 
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iis  tlu^  cldei-  hrotlior  imdorstood  tliis  1h>  hcfran  to  cry  [ f roni  jealousy  |. 
,\t  the  same  time  day  l)roke. 

,\t  daybreak  he  l)e{raii  to  ^et  ready  to  c'o  .somewliere  without  know- 
iuj>  whither.  Then  she  made  liirn  sit  down.  “Stop!  let  me  tell  you 
somethin<r.'’  She  hrouf^ht  her  ho.x  out  to  the  fire,  took  something 
blue  out  of  it,  and  l)it  off  part  for  him.  “Now,  my  grandson,  if  any 
thing  has  too  much  power  for  you,  swallow  this  and  .spit  it  upon  yonr- 
■self.”  Then  she  said  to  him:  “Right  down  the  inlet  lives  the  one 
whom  you  came  to  see,  the  one  for  whose  daughter  you  came.  But 
3'our  younger  brother  shall  remain  with  me,  and  after  a while  I will 
marry  him.” 

Then  he  went  down  with  the  current  alone^  He  was  expecting  to 
meet  Scpl'g.aTs  daughter.  There  lay  the  large  town  in  which  lived 
the  woman  he  came  to  marry.  After  he  had  walked  about  in  the 
town  for  a w bile  it  became  dark.  Then  he  entered  Sqa'g.al’s  house. 
He  went  in  and  .sat  down  clo.se  to  the  door.  The  chiefs  child  .sat 
between  the  screens  at  the  rear  of  the  house.  Around  her  walked 
some  women  with  their  hair  stuck  together  in  bunches.  Her  father 
set  them  to  watch  her  so  that  .she  might  do  nothing  foolish.  When 
day  began  to  break,  instead  of  going  in  to  her,  he  went  outside. 

He  went  round  the  front  of  the  house  and  follow'ed  a narrow  trail. 
At  an  open  place  near  water  holes  human  bones  were  i)iled  up,  and  a 
bull  pine  stood  there.  In  the  branches  of  this  he  .sat  down.  Aft(u‘ 
he  had  been  sitting  theie  for  .some  time  red  .spots  from  the  rising  sun 
appeared  on  the  open  ground.  Then  the  chief’s  child  came  thither. 
The  servant  who  came  in  advance  had  a l)one  stuck  in  hei'  nose.“* 
She  had  a crooked  war  club.  The  one  who  came  behind  was  dre.ssed 
in  the  same  way.  I'lie  leadei-  had  a human  scalp  in  her  hands.  Their 
hair  Avas  stuck  together  in  bunches.  She  w!is  a 'Flingit  woman,  d’he 
one  behind  was  a Bellabella."'' 

She  .sat  down,  untied  her  hlaidvet,  and  was  naked.  Then  she  went 
into  the  water,  turned  round  four  times,  and  came  out.  Then  the 
Tlingit  woman  rubbed  her  back.  The  Bellabella  woman,  too,  rubbed 
her  breast.  After  they  had  finished  rubbing  her  she  went  into  the 
Avater  a .second  time.  After  she  had  turned  round  to  the  right  she 
sat  doAvn  on  dry  ground  and  turned  her  back  to  the  sunshine. 

When  her  skin  had  begun  to  dry  he  came  out  and  seized  her.  I'he 
moment  that  he  .seized  her  he  quicklv  touched  noses.®”  One  .serA-ant 
picked  up  her  weapons  Avith  the  .scalp,  ready  to  strike  him,  and  the 
other  one,  too,  was  ready  to  strike  him  Avith  the  hone  club.  But  she, 
stopped  them.  “Do  not  kill  him.  I will  marry  him.  ’ The  human 
bones  lying  around  )»elonged  to  those  who,  having  become  fascinated 
at  the  sight  of  her,  had  .seized  her,  and  had  pre.sently  been  killed  by 
the  sei’vants. 
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At  the  same  place,  beside  the  hull  pine,  they  lay  with  each  other. 
The  I'niigit  woman  sat  down  at  her  feet.  Ihe  Kwakiutl  woman  sat 
at  her  head.  There  they  kept  looking  at  her.  When  the  sun  was  set 
all  four  went  home.  Then  she  entered  her  father’s  house.  As  she 
went  in  she  concealed  her  husband  under  her  blankets.  Her  father 
had  his  eyes  fixed  upon  her  and  [saidj:  “My  child,  what  makes  3'on 
lame?”  “Father,  a shell  made  my  foot  sore  by  cutting  into  it.” 
Then  the}''  went  in  together  behind  the  screens. 

And  in  the  evening  the  chiefs  child  lay  behind  the  screens.  Then 
he  lay  with  her,  and  he  (her  father)  heard  someone  bilking  with  his 
daughter  in  the  night.  When  day  broke  the  chief  commanded  them 
to  put  wood  on  the  lire,  and  two  slaves  put  wood  on  the  fire.  After  it 
had  begun  to  burn  up  he  said:  “Come!  look  to  see  wdio  is  talking  with 
my  child.”  Then  a young  man  went  thither  and  .said:  “Someone  is 
Ivinir  here  with  her.”  And  her  father  .said:  “Alas!  1 wonder  what 
roaming  supernatural  being  it  is!  Perhaps  it  is  ‘ He-who-had-Panther- 
woman-for-his-mother,’  whom  1 wanted  my  child  to  marry.”  “He 
says  he  is  the  one,  father  [said  his  daughter].” 

Then  he  spread  out  a mat  next  to  him.self  and  said:  “ My  i hild,  come 
and  sit  down  near  the  tire  with  your  husband.”  Shortly  she  came 
down  and  sat  there  with  him.  They  jHit  four  hard  stones  into  the  tire. 
When  they  became  red-hot  he  put  them  into  a dish  standing  near  the 
wall  with  the  tongs.  Then  he  had  it  set  before  his  son-in-law.  A 
spoon  made  out  of  white  rock  was  stuck  into  it.  She  was  crying. 
“Ha  liA  1ia!”  .she  wept,  “he  is  going  to  do  again  as  he  always  does 
when  1 try  to  get  married.  That  is  how  he  kills  them.”  Then  he 
said  to  his  wife,  “ Do  not  utter  a word.” 

Now  he  took  the  spoon,  picked  up  one  of  the  red-hot  stones  and 
swallowed  it.  His  insides  were  not  atfected.  He  handled  all  four  in 
the  .same  way.  He  fini.shed  with  them. 

This  was  becau.se  his  supernatural  power  was  strong.  If  his  supei'- 
natural  power  had  been  weak,  he  would  have  been  killed.  Because  his 
supernatural  power  was  strong  he  let  him, marry  his  daughter. 

While  he  was  living  with  this  woman  he  and  his  younger  brother, 
who  had  become  the  husband  of  Mouse-woman,  forgot  how  their 
mother  had  begun  to  act  strangely. 

One  day  he  lay  abed  a long  time.  He  lay  until  evening.  He  was 
there  when  they  went  to  sleep.  Next  day  he  again  lay  alied.  Again 
he  was  there  till  they  went  to  sleep.  He  lay  abed  two  days.  “ My 
child  [said  his  father-in-law],  “why  is  your  husband  feeling  badlv?” 
Nhe  said:  “I  do  not  know.”  3'hen  she  went  over  to  her  husband,  .sat 
down  at  the  head  of  his  bed,  and  talked  a while  to  him.  d’hen  she 
said  to  her  father:  ‘■'He  has  suddi'iily  l)ccome  desirous  to  see  his 
younger  brother,  whom  he  left  justabove  In're.”  “Now,  chief-woman, 
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{(()  with  your  hushiuid  to  tlio  conmion  i-anoo  I own  over  there  in  the 
woods.” 

And  they  W(;nt  tluthcr.  To  their  surprise  they  did  not  tind  the 
eaiioe.  Only  the  hones  of  a wliale  lay  there  anionf^  the  sahnon-herry 
hushes.  Its  tail  hones  la\'  [ with  tin;  rest).  Then  they  returned  and  she 
said  to  her  father:  “Father,  we  could  not  find  it.  Oidy  a whale’s 
head  lies  there.”  'Phen  he  said  to  her:  “Chief- woman,  nu'  daughter, 
that  was  it.  Say  to  it  ‘(io  seaward,  father’s  canoe.’” 

When  she  went  hack  to  it  with  her  hushand  she  kicked  it.  “Co 
seaward,  father’s  canoe,”  she  said  to  it.  Now  a whale  canoe  floated 
upon  the,  water.  The  lines  cut  on  the  edges'^  were  pictures  of  geese, 
which  ahuo.st  moved  their  wings.  And  they  carried  their  .stuti'  down 
to  it.  The  canoe  was  all  tilled  with  good  food,  with  cranherries,  ber- 
ries in  cake.s,  soapherries,  and  the  fat  of  all  kinds  of  animals,  grizzlj^- 
hear  fat,  mountain-goat  fat,  deer  fat,  ground-hog  fat,  heaver  fat — the 
fat  parts  of  all  mainland  animals;  and  he  got  into  the  canoe  and 
pressed  it  down  with  his  feet  towaixl  the  how.  W'hen  the  canoe  was 
nearly  full  those  who  were  loading  it  went  up  to  the  house  and  laid 
pieces  of  whale  meat,  with  most  of  the  gnavsc  taken  out,  in  a laisket. 
When  it  was  full  they  took  it  down.  And  they  laid  it  on  the  top. 

When  they  were  ready  to  start,  her  father  came  out;  [he  saidj: 
“My  child,  when  the  creatures  seated  on  both  sides  call  throw  cran- 
berries into  their  mouths.  When  they  become  hungry  they  keep 


calling.” 

As  soon  as  they  moved  their  wings  the  canoe  started.  Idle  they 
did  .so  the  canoe  went  along.  B}’  and  h}’,  when  his  brother’s  wife’s 
house  came  in  sight,  they  shoved  off  iNlouse-woman’s  canoe  also.  They 
also  loaded  her’s  with  good  food.  Mdien  it  was  tilled  they  lU’essed  it 
toward  the  bow  with  their  feet.  By  and  by  it  was  tilled,  and  thej'^ 
started  off  together. 

As  soon  as  the  geese  along  the  edges  of  the  elder  l)rother  s canoe 
began  to  call  he  took  out  cranberries  and  put  them  into  their  mouths. 
Along  the  edges  of  the  younger  one’s  canoe  .sat  rows  of  small  human 
figures.  All  had  small  painted  ])addles  in  their  hands.  M ith  these 
they  paddled.  As  soon  as  they  began  to  move  their  lips  as  ii  hungry 
ae  fed  them. 

M hen  they  came  near  to  the  place  where  they  had  gone  to  pt  cedar 
bark,  the  younger  brother’s  wife  and  the  elder  brother’s  wife  .sat  up- 
right. And  they  .said:  “Move  .shoreward.”  Now  they  got  off  there. 
They  had  .sticks  in  their  hands,  and  they  hunted  in  the  sand  with  them 
from  the  sea  inland.  By  and  by  they  dug  out  the  bones  of  a human 
being  in  front  of  a tree  at  the  edges  of  the  grass.  The  canoes  floated 
on  the  water  in  front  of  them.  Their  hu.sl)ands  were  looking  at  them. 

Mou.se-woman  took  out  her  bo.\.  Sqag.als  daughter,  too,  took  out 
her  box.  tSqag.aPs  daughter  bn)Ught  out  of  her  box  a mat  with  edges 
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like  clouds.  Mouse-woman  took  out  something  from  her  box  also 
aiid  hit  off  a part.  Now  they  put  the  mat  over  her  and  began  to 
rattle  her  bones  under  it.  ITnderneath  this  jVIouse-woman  spit  man_^ 
times.  Then  they  (i.  e.,  Mouse- woman)  told  Sijilg.ars  daughter  to 
hurry:  “Quick,  hasten  your  mind,  noble  woman.”  Then  she,  too, 
said:'  “It  is  [for  you  to  do  soj,  noble  woman.  You  had  better  hurry 
yourself;  it  is  getting  late.”  Then  she  pulled  off  the  mat.  Ah!  their 
mother-in-law  got  up.  He  looked  at  his  mother;  both  [boysj,  in  fact, 
[did  so]. 

They  had  her  get  into  the  canoe  of  the  younger  and  went  up  with 
the  tide  to  Gunwa,  their  father’s  town.  The  younger  brother’s  wife 
hid  her  mother-in-law.  They  were  anxious  to  see  how  their  [sup- 
posed] mother  would  act  when  they  arrived.  IVhen  the}^  got  near  the 
town,  the  wife  of  the  younger  ordered  the  canoes  to  l)e  brought  close 
together.  The  town  was  thrown  into  commotion.  They  reported  to 
each  other  tliat  the  chief’s  son  and  his  younger  brother,  who  had  gone 
away,  had  both  married.  The  peo])le  who  came  down  to  meet  them 
were  like  warriors  going  to  tight.  In  front  came  his  mother  putting 
her  belt  on  as  she  ran  to  carry  up  the  things.  She  acted  differently 
from  the  others. 

Then  the  elder  brother’s  canoe  landed  lirst,  and  Sqilg.al’s  daughter 
stood  near  the  basket.  “Come  hither,  woman.  Cany  up  my  basket.” 
Then  she  went  to  it  and  was  going  to  carry  it  with  the  strings  around 
her  head.  Sqiig.al’s  daughter  prevented  her.  She  wished  her  to  carry 
it  the  right  way  [with  the  straps  around  her  breast].  When  she  carried 
it,  the  weight  made  her  stagger  as  she  went  np.  She  got  into  the 
house  with  it.  How  huge  it  was!  Afterward  they  at  once  carried  up 
the  other  things. 

After  they  had  pulled  up  the  canoe,  the  j'ounger  one’s  canoe  also 
came  to  the  shore.  A big  basket  was  in  it,  the  strings  on  which  were 
just  like  a knife.  Mouse-woman  stood  near  it.  Then  she  called  her 
mother-in-law  from  the  place  where  she  was  carrying  things  up. 
“Come  hither,  woman.  Carry  up  my  basket.”  Then  her  mother-in- 
law  came  to  her,  and  w'as  about  to  put  the  basket  strings  around  her 
head.  Hut  [the  other]  forbade  her.  And  she  did  as  she  was  told. 

When  she  started  to  cany  it  up  the  strings  cut  her  head  off.  Her 
head  lay  at  some  distance.  At  once  JVIouse-woman  took  a whetstone 
out  of  her  box,  quickly  got  ashore,  and  put  it  between  her  head  and 
her  triudv,  which  were  drawing  together.  After  she  had  ground  her- 
self to  pieces  foam  was  piled  up  on  either  side. 

Now  she  let  out  her  mother-in-law.  At  that  time  thc}'^  came  down 
in  a crowd  and  got  her.  They  did  it  because  they  were  glad  to  see 
her.  To  kill  her  mother-in-law  was  the  purpose  for  which  Mouse- 
woman  let  herself  many  the  bo3^  A crowd  of  people  carried  the 
property  up.  Then  she  said  to  her  husband:  “Leave  me.  I married 
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you  to  restore  your  mother  to  life.”  At  oiu-e  she  pushed  the  cunoe 
oil'  iiud  vanished  downstream  with  tln^  current.  There  was  no  trace  of 
her  left. 

After  that  the  eld(>r  brother's  wife  lived  as  a chiefs  wife,  d'hen 
she  became  prc'gnant,  S(iajr.at’s  daujrhtei-  did.  .She  bore  a boy.  Again 
she  was  pregnant.  She  bore  another  boy.  [She  bore  seven  boys.] 
d'here  was  one  girl. 

St(ilg.al’s  childnm  made  their  town  at  Qladd',  opposite  Metlakatla. 
Their  mother  and  their  sister  lived  with  them.  All  eight  went  out  to 
a beaver  pond  to  hunt.  When  they  had  at  length  come  to  the  lake, 
and  had  made  a hole  in  one  end  of  the  dam,  a stick  was  carried  into 
the  shoulder  of  the  eldest  by  the  force  of  the  current.  He  died  there. 

'I'hen  they  went  away.  And  at  midnight  they  came  behind  the 
house.  Then  they  .sent  out  the  youngest  and  gave  him  the  following 
dii-ections:  “Speak  to  our  mother.  And  also  wak*h  your  elder 
brother’s  wife.  .She  must  be  unfaithful  to  him.  .She  must  be  going 
with  another  man.  That  is  why  our  brother  is  [dead].” 

He  went  olf,  entered  his  mother’s  side  of  the  hou.se,  laid  his  hand 
on  his  mother’s  head,  and  said  to  his  mother:  “The  beaver  dam 
drifted  down  upon  my  elder  bi-other.  One  piec'e  drifted  into  his  neck. 
He  dropped  dead  without  .speaking  a word.”  Then  she  .said:  “Alas! 
m}f  child.”  “.Stop!  we  do  not  want  him  spoken  of  ]>efore  the  people. 
Do  not  .say  a word.” 

When  she  had  wakened  the  people  in  the  house  by  her  exclamation, 
thej'  asked  her:  “ What  made  you  .sa}”^  that?”  and  she  .said,  “I  dreamed 
of  something  terrible.  I dreamed  that  a beaver  dam  floated  into  my 
eldest  son  and  he  dropped  dead  without  saying  a word.  That  was 
what  made  me  cry  out.” 

After  he  had  lain  Hat  on  the  Hoor  near  his  mother,  and  midnight  had 
come,  he  heard  some  one  talking  with  his  elder  brother’s  wife.  When 
it  was  near  daylight,  they  stoppc'd  whispering.  Then  he  crept  over 
to  them.  And  as  the  man  slept  he  cut  oH'  his  head. 

After  they  had  sat  there  in  the  woods  for  a while  da}'  canu',  and 
thev  went  home,  d hey  had  a real  human  head  in  their  hands.  The 
youngest  brother  put  his  head  above  the  door.  Out  of  it  blood  oozed 
in  drops. 

The  chiefs  .son  [in  MetlakahtlaJ  was  lost,  and  they  were  looking  for 
him  everywhere.  They  stopped  inquiring  for  him.  The  town  of 
Metlakahtla  lay  thei'e.  By  and  by  a north  wind  began  to  blow.  The 
sea  surface  froze,  even  to  Q!ado'.  They  began  to  walk  to  and  fro  to 
each  other  on  the  ice. 

Very  early  one  morning  a slave  went  to  the  town  of  Q!ado'  for 
live  coals.  “Enter  the  middle  house,”  they  said  to  him.  And  when 
he  went  in  blood  dropped  upon  his  feet.  When  he  pushed  the  charcoal 
into  the  Hre,  he  turned  his  liead  around  from  looking  at  the  side  oppo- 
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site  the  door.  Above  the  door,  to  his  astonishment,  iie  saw  tnc  head 
of  the  chiefs  son  who  had  disappeared.  He  recognized  liim  l)y  the 
alialone-shell  earrings  lie  wore. 

lie  picked  up  the  live  coals  and  started  awa}'  with  them.  hen  he 
came  to  the  ice  he  threw  the  coals  away.  'I'hen  he  returned.  Though 
he  had  looked  right  at  it,  he  did  not  believe  himself.  And  he  went 
in  again,  and  again  he  jHit  the  coals  into  the  tire.  After  he  had  looked 
about  the  house  for  a while  he  fastened  his  eyes  upon  it  again.  It  was 
really  the  chief’s  son.  Then  he  went  away  with  the  burning  coals. 

When  he  was  halfway  back  he  also  threw  those  coals  awa}\  He 
thought:  “I  must  have  been  mi.staken.”  Then  he  went  back  again. 
He  entered,  and  he  put  [fresh  charcoal]  into  the  lir(>.  And  as  soon  as 
he  had  done  .so,  he  looked.  It  was  truly  he.  He  .saw  with  his  eyes. 
Then  he  started  off  with  the  burning  coals. 

rlust  outside  he  threw  them  away.  At  once  he  ran  off'  shouting’. 
‘‘'Phe  head  of  the  chief’s  son  who  disappeared  forever  is  stuck  up  in 
this  house,”  he  shouted  out  as  he  ran.  As  soon  as  they  heard  his  voice 
from  the  town  the}’  did  not  delay.  They  put  on  their  armor,  .shields, 
helmets.  And  they  ran  to  tight  with  war  spears  and  bows  and 
arrows.  At  once  they  fought  with  Sqiig.aTs  children. 

She  and  her  mother  were  the  only  ones  from  among  her  kindred 
who  were  .saved.  Her  brothers,  however,  they  destroyed.  They  (the 
two  women)  came  to  live  in  a branch  house  in  front  of  a hill  behind  the 
town.  She  lived  there  some  time  with  her  daughtei’.  Every  evening 
she  cried.  They  went  to  bed,  and  they  continued  to  lie  there. 

One  day  she  offered  her  daughter  in  marriage:  “ Djlnil'-a-a,  iiiUgu- 
u-uls  Ga'oax  (Tsimshian  words).” A large  creature  came  running 
in  at  the  .side  toward  the  door.  “1  will  marry  your  daughter.” 
‘‘ What  w’ill  you  do  w’heii  you  marry  my  daughter?”  “Oh,  bother! 
after  I have  married  your  daughter  I will  come  out  at  one  end  of  the 
town  and  eat  them  all  up  from  the  end.  I will  eat  them  all.”  That 
was  Grizzly-bear. 

At  once  she  .said  the  same  thing  again:  “ Djlna'-a-a,  djlna'-a-a  nalgfi- 
u-us  Ga'oax.”  Something  w’ith  crooked  legs  came  in.  “ 1 will  marry 
your  daughter.’''  “ After  you  have  married  my  daughter  wdiat  will 
you  do  for  us?  ’ “1  will  tip  the  town  over  by  digging  it  up  with  my 

teeth.”  That  w’as  Beaver. 


“Djlna'-a-a,  djina'-a-a  nalgu'-u-us  Ga'oax.”  “What  will  you  do 
after  you  have  married  my  daughter?”  “I  [will]  run  into  the  w’ater 
at  the  end  of  the  town.  Then  they  [will]  take  me  into  some  canoe,  and 
1 [will]  make  them  quarrel.  Then  all  the  tow’nspeople  will  kill  each 
other.”  That  w’as  Deer. 

Still  another  time  [she  cried]:  “ DjIna'-a-a,  djIna'-a-a  nalgu'-u-n.s 
Ga  oax.  Someone  came  in  and  stood  there.  He  had  a bow’  for 
a staff,  leathers  were  around  it  in  one  place.  He  held  arrows  with 
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it  ill  Ills  hand.  lie  had  a (jiiiver  on  his  back.  Me  had  dancing  leg- 
gings. lie  had  a galile-crowned  hat.  I le  did  not  say  a word.  “ What 
are  you  going  to  do  if  you  marry  my  daugliter?”  He  took  a heavy 
step  with  liis  right  foot.  'I'he  earth  cracked.  “Stop!  stop!  great 
chief,  3'ou  are  the  one.”  Then  the  earth  closed  again.  “Indeed,  1 
thought  that  you  had  3mur  daughter  for  me,” 

lie  took  off  his  hat.  Me  laid  aside  his  quiver.  He  started  oil'  with 
only  two  arrows  and  his  bow.  He  rolled  a grizzly  bear  down  from  a 
steep  place  with  his  foot.  There  he  also  rolled  down  a deer  and  a 
beaver.  Again  he  started  oil'.  He  brought  a post  out  on  his  shoulder. 
He  put  it  into  the  ground,  and  without  waiting,  pulled  it  out.  He 
went  to  the  other  side  and  did  the  same  thing  there,  also  toward  the 
door,  and  on  the  other  side.  There  he  let  it  stay. 

Again  he  went  off.  He  lirought  out  a wall  post.  In  the  rear  of 
the  house  he  stuck  it  in,  in  the  other  corner,  on  the  side  toward  the 
door,  in  the  corner  opposite  to  that. 

He  went  off'.  He  brought  out  a stringer.  He  put  it  up  and,  after 
he  had  moved  it  backward  and  forward  a while,  he  took  it  over  to  the 
other  side.  He  put  it  up  on  the  wall  posts,  too,  and  on  the  opposite 
.side.  Thei’e  he  let  it  .stay. 

Again  he  went  off.  He  brought  a plank  out  on  his  shoulder.  He 
set  it  up  on  edge  above  the  side  opposite  the  door,  and  he  rolled  it 
over.  By  doing  this  again  and  again  he  completed  half  [of  the  roofj. 
He  did  the  same  to  the  other  half  of  the  roof.  He  tilled  up  that,  too. 

Again  he  went  away.  He  brought  out  a wall  plank.  He  stood  it 
up,  shoved  it  along,  and  one  side  of  the  front  was  tilled.  He  treated 
the  other  side  and  the  side  opposite  the  door  in  the  .same  way.  He 
treated  both  sides  of  the  house  in  the  same  way.'*" 

The  house  was  iinished.  He  went  away.  He  brought  two  white 
rocks.  He  rubbed  them  against  each  other  and  laid  them  down 
under  the  smoke  hole.  The  tire  burned  continually.  It  was  never 
extinguished. 

After  that  his  mother-in-law  kept  cutting  up  and  bringing  in  moun- 
tain goats  and  grizzly  bears.  Afterward  she  cooked  them.  He  took 
his  quiver  and  his  bow.  He  put  on  his  hat,  took  up  his  wife,  and 
went  awa}^  with  her.  He  was  the  son  of  One-who-goes-along-above 
(i.  e.,  the  moon). 

After  he  had  lived  with  her  in  his  father’s  house  for  a while  he  had 
a child  by  her.  She  liore  a boy.  Again  she  gave  birth  to  a bo3^ 
[She  gave  birth  to  eight.]  Again  she  gave  birth.  She  gave  birth  to 
[two]  girls.  The  eldest  .son  was  called  “Puncher”  (X.Atagl'a).^'  The 
Youngest  girl  was  called  “ One-who-sucks-arrow-points-from-wounds.” 
The  next  one  he  named  “One-who-hcals-the-place-where-the-arrows- 
strike.”  His  grandfather  called  the  eldest  bo}'  to  him,  took  out  his 
bones,  and  put  stones  in  in  place  of  them.  He  tilled  up  all  parts  of  Ids 
bod}'  with  stones. 
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One  da}'  he  gave  ten  slaves  to  the  eldest.  1 o the  next  he  also  gav'c 
ton  slaves.  He  gave  ten  apiece  to  all  eight.  He  made  a i-ow  of 
houses  for  them,  all  sewed  together  with  cedar  limbs.  Oh  the  hoiise 
front  of  the  eldest  he  put  the  figure  of  a thuiuler-bird.  On  that  of 
the  next  one  he  put  the  figure  of  a sculpin.  On  that  of  the  next  he 
put  the  figure  of  a rainbow.  On  that  of  the  next  he  put  the  figure  of 
a killer  whale.  On  that  of  the  next  he  put  the  Hgure  of  a human 
being.  On  that  of  the  next  one  he  figured  stars.  On  that  of  the  next 
he  put  the  figure  of  a cormorant.  On  that  of  the  next  he  put  the 
Hgure  of  a sea  gull.  To  the  eldest  brother  he  gave  a spear  l)ox. 
Along  with  it  he  gave  an  arrow  box.  He  gtive  to  all  eight  of  them  in 
the  same  way.  Then  he  put  two  marten-skin  blankets  around  each  of 
their  two  sisters. 

He  sat  in  front  of  his  grandchildren’s  toAvn  and  called  for  them. 
Then  they  picked  up  their  weapons  and  practised  fighting  each  other. 
By  and  by  one  was  shot.  Then  the  elder  sister  went  out  and  sucked 
the  arrow  out  of  him.  The  younger  sister  went  thither,  spit  on  her 
palms,  and  rubbed  them  on  him.  Immediately  he  was  fighting  among 
the  ten.  Both  [of  the  women]  walked  about  among  them.  They 
tried  particularly  to  shoot  them.  Instead  of  penetrating,  the  weapons 
rebounded  from  the  blankets.  That  was  why  he  gave  the  blankets  to 
them.  Thus  they  turned  out  good  [warriors],  and  he  had  them  cease 
fighting. 

One  day  he  began  to  let  his  grandchildren’s  town  down.  He  pulled 
apart  the  heavy  floor  ]danks,  looked  down,  and  saw  the  houses  of  Met- 
lakahtla  and  [the  site  of]  Q!ado'  among  human  beings.  At  midnight 
he  let  down  the  house  of  the  eldest.  When  it  struck  the  ground  there 
was  a sound  of  rattling  planks.  From  the  town  of  Metlakahtla  one 
cried  “ Wa-a-a-il-a,  ghosts  are  settling  down”.  So  he  heard  some  one 
cry.  He  let  down  two  of  them.  He  let  down  three. 

The  youngest  received  the  following  directions  from  his  grandfather: 
“■  ^Vhen  you  run  away  because  they  are  too  much  for  you  put  a wooden 
wedge  having  a drawing  on  it  into  the  tire  for  me.  Say  to  it  ‘ Tell  my 
grandfather.’” 

All  that  time  the  Metlakahtla  people  shouted  “ Wa-a-a-ii-a,  gho.sts 
are  coming  down.”  Eight  had  come  down.  It  was  wonderful  to  see 
smoke  rolling  from  them  in  the  daylight.  In  front  of  the  town  people 
walked  about  in  crowds.  They  wore  feathers  in  their  hair.  They 
longed  much  to  see  them.  Then  they  sent  a slave  across  in  a canoe 
for  live  coals.  They  told  him  to  go  into  the  middle  house,  which  had 
the  figure  of  a thunder-bird  on  it. 

He  landed  in  front  and  shoved  his  coals  into  the  fire.  To  his  sur- 
prise he  recognized  Ga'oax  there  cooking  parts  of  an  animal.  It  was 
.she  whose  .sons  they  had  killed.  From  rear  to  front  gambling  was  in 
progress.  Those  watching  the  gambling  stood  about  in  crowds.  He 
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looked  on.  She  (i.  e.,Ga'oax)  threw  a fat  ])iee(;  of  meat  to  him  [say- 
injfl:  “ Hero  is  some  f^hosts’  food  for  you  to  hxste.” 

He  went  out.  'Pheii  he,  threw  away  the.  l)ui-!iino-  coals  and  jaiddled 
acro.ss.  He  reached  liome,  hut  instead  of  (>atin<^  the  fat  lie  carried  it 
up.  He  enterc'd  his  master's  house  and  said:  “‘Say!  did  vou  kill 

Cia  o.ix  i At  once  they  called  all  the  town  people,  and  the3'  ipie.stioned 
oneanother:  Didyou  kill  Ga'oax?”  Some  said  “Yes;”  some,  “ No.  ” 

Some  thou^dit  that  she  had  got  .safely  into  the  wood.s. 

While  they  were  still  in  the  house  one,  full  of  mi.schief,-''Mnt  off  some 
of  the  mountain  goat  meat.  They  looked  to  see  him  drop  dead  where 
he  stood.  Presently  he  .said:  “ Why,  it  pa.s.sed  into  me  all  right.  All 
of  you  taste  it.  Swallow  it.  This  is  human  heing.s’  food.” 

( )ne  among  them  .said:  “ Well!  let  us  gamble  with  them.  Then  you 
can  see  whether  (hi'oax  got  .safely  into  the  wood.s.”  With  that  inten- 
tion they  went  to  bed,  and  next  day,  early  in  the  morning,  the  town 
chief  launched  his  canoe,  d'he  town,  the  chiefs  and  the  middle-aged,  all 
.went.  They  went  acro.ss. 

After  they  had  landed  there  they  went  into  the  middle  house,  and 
tho.se  who  were  gambling  put  awa}^  their  gambling  sticks.  At  once 
they  began  gambling  with  these  instead.  The  town  chief  started  to 
gamble  with  the  elder  brother.  But  Ga'oax  spread  out  grizzly  bear 
skins  around  the  inside  of  the  house.  She  and  the  young  people 
began  to  give  them  food. 

The  elder  brother  was  left-handed.  1 le  had  laid  the  gambling-sticks 
down  on  that  side.  On  the  .same  side  lay  his  l)one  club.  After  gam- 
bling had  gone  on  for  some  time  he  stopped  the  town  chief,  who  was 
handling  the  sticks.  “You  are  cheating  me”  |he  .saidj.  And  he 
replied:  “No,  indeed;  I am  notcheating  you.”  In  spite  of  that  he 
insisted  upon  it  for  a long  time.  After  the}'  had  disputed  for  some 
time,  the  town  chief  threw  tine  cedar  bark  into  his  face.  Theji  he 
struck  him  on  the  head  with  his  war  club.  He  killed  him. 

d'he  house  was  in  an  uproar,  d'hey  picked  up  their  weapons,  and 
the  iVIetlakahtla  people  as  well.  They  begin  to  tight.  While  the 
fighting  went  on  the  two  si.sters  walked  about  among  them.  Although 
they  were  struck  with  the  .spears,  the  latter  alwa\  s broke  upon  them. 
After  the  tight  had  gone  on  for  a while  one  had  an  arrow  point  break 
ofi'  in  him.  He  was  wounded  liadly.  When  he  was  about  to  lie  down 
the  elder  si.ster  sucked  his  wound  and  sucked  it  out.  Then  the  other 
sucked  it,  spit  upon  her  hand,  and  rubbed  on  the  wound.  Then  he 
got  up  again  and  fought  with  them. 

The  fight  went  on  until  the  dawn  of  the  next  tlay,  and  continued 
then  and  the  day  after.  Now  thev  began  to  drive  the  people  of 
Q!ado'  back.  When  that  happened  the  3'oungest  brother  ran  over  to 
the  house,  drew  .something  upon  a parti v used  wooden  wedge,  said  to 
it:  “Cany  the  news  to  1113'  grandfather,”  and  threw  it  into  the  fire.” 
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Then  it  lit  once  came  into  the  front  part  of  the  house  and  said; 
“Your  grandchildren  are  beginning  to  lie  hard  pressed.”  Now  he 
looked  down  between  the  door  ]ilanks.  To  his  .surprise  his  grand- 
children, who  were  tigliting  for  revenge,  were  being  driven  liack. 
I'he  eldest  brother  was  naked.  He  fought  among  them  with  his  fists. 
IV'hen  he  struck  one,  he  did  not  get  up  again.  He  looked  down 
upon  all  this.  He  turned  around,  went  to  get  his  small,  square  box 
and,  when  he  had  opened  five  boxes,  one  within  the  other,  he  took 
from  the  last  something  [shaped  like  skeins  of  3"arn],  covered  with 
the  sk}’  and  tied  up  with  rope.  After  he  had  looked  down  for  a while, 
he'threw  it  down  upon  the  people  of  Metlakahtla.  Then  their  legs 
onl}’  were  visible.  At  these  thej’’  struck,  and  the\^  killed  all.  These 
were  called  Clouds-of-the-Killer.’* * 

Althougli  thi.s  is  the  second  story  of  the  Skedans  series,  it  was  tlie  first  of  tliem 
tliat  1 took  down,  my  informant  clioosing  to  tell  the  Eaven  story  last,  and  it  is  the 
second  Haida  .story  recorded  hy  me.  In  consequence,  the  form  in  which  it  appears 
is  rougher  than  that  of  most  of  the  others,  and  certain  ijoints  will  sc«m  obscure 
at  the  first  reading.  As  noted  in  the  text  and  translation,  there  are  really  two 
stories  combined  under  one  head.  To  the  first  the  name  properly  belongs,  and  this 
maybe  a real  Haida  story,  but  the  second,  “ He-who-had-Panther-woman-for-his- 
mother,”  is  a well-known  Tsimshian  tale.  Nevertheless,  my  informant  stoutly 
maintained  that  the  story  was  always  told  in  this  (combined  form.  Probably,  tbe 
common  episode  of  the  marriage  of  two  chiefs’  sons  to  women  having  supernatural 
I>ower  was  the  occasion  for  placing  them  together.  The  name  given  for  Panther- 
woman,  Simn’d'sAin,  is  Tsimshian. 


' The  hawk  here  referred  to  is  called  skiil'msm,  or  skiil'mskun,  is  described  as  of  a 
bluish  color,  and  is  said  to  live  on  the  higher  mountains.  Artistically,  little  differ- 
ence is  made  between  this  bird  and  the  thunder-bird,  and  the  two  are  sometimes 
said  to  be  identical.  The  custom  here  referred  to  is  presumably  connected  with  the 
potlatch,  though  I did  not  hear  of  it  elsewhere. 

*See  the  story  of  Raven  traveling,  note  40. 

■'Sky  blankets  are  worn  by  many  supernatural  beings,  but  1 have  no  notion  what 
the  Haida  imagined  them  to  resemble. 

H)ne  slave  was  usually  placed  over  all  the  others. 

®As  is  often  the  case  in  America,  the  sky  is  represented  as  a solid  vault,  which 
rises  and  falls  at  regular  intervals.  * 

"The  supernatural  being  who  represents  and  confers  wealth. 

’ It  was  thought  possible  to  accomplish  certain  things  by  the  mere  exercise  of  one’s 
mind  or  will. 

”See  tlie  fifth  paragraph  of  the  story.  The  important  fact  that  this  hat  had  been 
given  to  the  girl’s  father  as  a bridal  present  was  omitted  from  the  original  text. 

"This  was  what  is  commonly  called  a Chilkat  blanket.  The  design  woven  in  it  is  rep- 
resented as  able  to  speak.  It  is  weary  at  being  obliged  to  wait  so  long  to  be  completed. 

See  the  story  of  Raven  traveling,  notes  11  and  12.  “ Canoe  Songs  ” or  “ Women’s 
songs.” 

" Sea  water  was  warmed  and  taken  into  the  stomach  to  clear  the  system  out,  both 
for  one’s  physic.al  and  spiritual  welfare.  The  following  paragraph  indicates  that 
some  of  the  story  has  been  omitted.  The  slave  either  promised  at  this  time  to 
reward  Mink-woman  for  her  silence,  or  met  her  before  and  engaged  her  help. 
This  is  why,  after  he  whispered  to  her,  she  exclaimed  that  what  she  had  smelt  was 
the  blankets  of  the  ten  servants  who  had  accompanied  the  chief’s  daughter. 
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*'*The  word  here  U.sed,  dafiqa-iye'tg.a,  only  employed  by  chiefs. 

'’The  Hui)ernatuntl  beings  had  old  shells  only. 

"This  exclamation  indicates  the  length  of  time  he  had  been  absent; 

•’Tbrit  is,  all  ten  camws  were  lashed  together  l>y  nieans  of  two  long  poles  i)la<;e(i 
oiie  from  bow  to  binv,  another  amidships. 

*®The  wife  of  the  yoiinger  Son  was  so  jxiwerful  tliat  he'  could  not  injure  tiieni. 

"They  came  out  alternately  from  either  half  of  him. 

'"(Tada'-i,  the  word  used  here,  is  one  often  emi)loyed  in  addressing  a woman  of  the 
upper  classes. 

"*Tlie  Ilaida  supposed  that  supernatural  beings  called  human  beings  “human  ser- 
vants” (xa'-idA  gi'djats),  “human  slaves”  (xa'-idA  xAlda'fig.ate),  or  “common 
surface  birds”  (xa^'-iui  xeti't  gl'da-i).  When  he  appears  upon  the  ocean  clothed  in 
cumulus  clouds  peoi>le  may  go  out  fishing  because  it  will  then  be  calm. 

Urine  wiis  formerly  used  for  washing. 

I.  e.,  the  cradle. 

My  interpreter  added  the  bracketed  section  to  complete  the  story.  Just  such  a 
shoal  is  marked  upon  the  Admiralty  charts,  and  perhaps  it  is  the  one  here  referred  to. 

” Anciently  the  planks  which  formed  the  front  and  rear  of  a house  were  laid 
together  upon  the  ground,  fastened  with  twisted  cedar  limbs  and  raised  all  at  once; 
in  later  times  the  planks  were  run  into  slots  cut  in  the  timbers  above  and  below. 

Like  the  shamans.  Tlingit  shamans  were  much  respected  by  the  Ilaida. 

’’Haida,  i.djifi;  see  story  of  Raven  traveling,  note  9. 

'■'“Said  to  be  an  ancient  form  of  salutation. 

’’Small  lines  running  crosswise  of  the  gunwale. 

Probably  meaning  “ Who  will  marry  the  daughter  of  Ga’oax?” 

111  most  of  the  stories  containing  this  episode  all  of  the  beasts  and  all  of  the  birds 
are  supposed  to  have  offered  themselves  and  to  have  been  refused. 

“ He  places  a post  in  the  proper  situation,  and,  when  he  removes  it,  one  never- 
theless remains  there.  So  with  the  plank.  Thus  one  post,  one  plank,  one  stringer, 
etc.,  multiply  themselves  so  as  to  produce  the  whole  house. 

The  word  in  brackets  is  said  to  be  Tsimsbian. 

” NAU-giu-gaoH,  “One  without  ears,”  is  the  name  given  to  a heedless  fellow  con- 
tinually appearing  in  stories.  Me  is  more  especially  one  who  has  no  regard  for  the 
national  beliefs. 

’•’The  fire  is  the  commonest  means  of  communication  with  supernatural  beings. 

” Tia,  the  Killer,  is  the  deity  who  jiresides  over  death  hy  violence,  and  he  ajipears 
or  is  heard  by  those  about  to  be  killed.  When  seen  he  is  headle.ss,  and  from  his 
severed  neck  blood  continually  flows. 
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The  one  ahandoned  fok  eatinc  the  FLiri'ER  of  a tiaik  sead 

[Told  by  John  Sky  of  Those-borii-at-Skednns] 

He  wiis  !i  chief’s  son.  He  wivs  !ilwii3’s  in  the  buck  piirt  of  hi.s 
father’s  house  whittling.  He  did  not  care  to  eat  anything.  [His 
father]  owned  the  town  of  Metlakahtla.'  He  was  “town-mother.’”' 

Then  .someone  in  the  town  killed  a hair  seal.  Then  the}^  cooked  it 
and  called  the  people  in  for  it.  And  the  father  of  the  hoy  who  sat  up 
whittling  went  thither.  All  the  town  people  went  in  for  it.  There 
the}^  ate. 

As  soon  as  they  had  stopped  the}'  carried  some  over  to  the  chief’s 
wife.  When  they  brought  it  in  a flipper  lay  upon  the  top.  Now,  he 
who  sat  up  whittling  looked  down.  Then  he  came  down  and  called  to 
his  mother:  “Comej  give  me  a wash  basin.  Let  me  wash  my  hands.” 
Then  he  .said  “Come,  push  that  over  to  me,”  and  he  ate  it.  He  ate  it 
all  and  pushed  [the  dish]  back. 

Now  he  (the  chief)  came  in  and  said  to  his  wife  ‘‘My  child’s  mother, 
come  let  me  eat  the  hair-seal  Hipper  I sent  home.”  “My  child  has 
eaten  that,”  she  .said  to  her  husband.  From  the  high  jilace  where  he 
was  whittling  he  heard  what  his  mother  .said. 

After  she  had  said  this  to  her  hu.sband,  he  did  not  say  a word. 
Presently  he  said  “ Well,  say  that  I want  them  to  move  from  this 
place  to-morrow.”  At  once  a slave  went  out  and  said,  “To-morrow 
the  chief  says  he  is  going  to  abandon  his  .son.” 

Then  evening  came  and  he  (the  boy)  Avent  to  the  wife  of  one  of  his 
ten  uncles  with  whom  he  was  in  love.  As  he  lay  with  her,  she  gave 
him  the  following  directions:  “When  they  are  ready  to  .start,  I Avill 
get  off  to  defecate,  and  dig  around  with  your  feet  in  the  place  where 
I sit.  1 Avill  leave  something  for  you  there.” 

His  younger  l)rother  was  just  big  enough  to  sit  up.  He  al.so  had  a 
dog. 

When  morning  came  the  noise  of  their  departure  Avas  heard. 
Then,  Avhen  they  Avere  ready  to  go,  he  brought  out  his  younger 
brother.  He  also  took  his  dog,  Avhich  he  treated  like  his  child. 
M hen  they  Avere  ready  to  start,  his  uncle’s  Avife  got  oft  to  defecate. 
She  sat  doAvn  behind  the  sea-Aveeds  Avhich  were  drifted  ashore.  As 
.soon  as  she  got  in  again,  they  started  oft. 

.\fter  the  croAvd  of  canoes  had  g’one  round  the  point,  he  Avent  to 
[the  place  Avhere  his  uncle’s  Avife  had  sat].  Onl}'  a broken  stick  lay 
there.  1 hen  he  dug  around.  He  dug  up  a small  bo.x.  It  had  ropes 
round  it.  He  laid  the  box  doAvn  near  his  younger  brother,  gathered 
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plunks  together,  iiiul  iimde  u house.  He  made  it  just  largt*  enough. 
When  it  was  linished,  he  again  ,sat  down  near  his  younger  l)rother 
and  untied  tlie  strings  of  the  box.  In  it  was  a grease-box  and  two 
mussel-shells  fastened  together  by  a string,  which  he  untied.  To  his 
astonishment  he  found  huiaiing  coals  wdthin. 

He  looked  into  the  grease-l)ox.  It  was  half  full  of  grea.se.  (Cran- 
berries were  also  in  it,  and  ten  .salmon  wei’e  on  the  bottom  of  the  box. 
He  did  not  eat  one  of  them.  He  kept  them  all  winter  for  his  younger 
brother.  But  he  whittled'continuall}'. 

Then  only  one  sJilmon  was  left  with  a small  amount  of  grea.se  and 
cranberries.  His  mind  was  greatl.y  troubled.  I'here  w'as  nothing  for 
his  3’oungcr  brother  to  eat.  He  used  to  give  part  to  the  dog.  That 
is  why  his  food  was  nearh'^  gone.  The  last  bits  of  the  salmon,  grease, 
and  cranberries  were  nearly  gone.  B\'  and  b^'  a small  piece  [of  Hsh]  was 
left,  and  he  gave  it  to  Ips  younger  brother  along  with  all  of  the  grease. 

In  the  evening  he  went  to  bed  and  wept,  wept,  wept.  He  kept 
thinking  all  night  of  how  nothing  was  left  for  his  3’ounger  brother  to 
eat.  Presently  his  dog  went  out.  It  barked  behind  the  house.  From 
where  he  lay'^  b}^  his  vounger  brother  he  rose  quickh"  and  at  once 
.seized  his  bow.  While  still  in  the  house  he  wet  the  arrows  with  his 
mouth,  prepared  his  bow  readj'  to  shoot  when  outside,  and  stepped 
lightl}'  in  that  direction. 

It  was  barking  at  .something  in  the  space  between  the  roots  of  a 
cedar  bent  over  toward  the  sea.  Aftei-  he  had  gone  toward  it  for  a 
while  he  saw  nothing  near  it.  It  was  barking  at  something  in  the 
ground.  When  he  stood  over  it  |he  found]  that  it  was  barking  at 
something  in  a pool  of  water.  To  his  surjn’i.se  a salmon  lay  in  it. 
He  speared  it  with  an  arrow.  He  twisted  its  neck  off. 

He  took  it  up,  laid  it  down  on  a piece  of  board  near  the  hou.se,  cut 
it  open,  and  steamed  its  head,  its  backbone,  its  milt,  and  its  heart  (?).' 
He  gave  its  backbone  and  its  head  to  his  younger  brother  to  eat.  To 
the  dog  he  gave  its  milt  and  its  heart  (i)  to  (‘at.  He,  however,  ate 
nothing. 

They  went  to  bed  and  at  daybreak  the  dog  was  barking  there  again. 
Again  he  went  thither  with  his  bow  and  [found]  it  barking  at  .some- 
thing in  the  water.  Tw'o  salmon  la}'  thei'c.  Then  he  speared  them 
with  an  arrow.  And  after  he  had  taken  them  to  the  house  he  steamed 
the  two  backbones,  the  two  heads,  the  milt  of  both,  and  he  gave 
them  to  his  younger  l>rother  and  the  dog.  He,  however,  again  ate 


nothing. 

Next  dav  it  was  barking  there  again. 


Then  he  got  his  bow.  He 


wet  the  arrows  with  his  lips  just  outside.  He  went  over  and  | found] 
thre.e  Iving  there.  Kvery  morning  there  was  one  more,  finall.v  ten 
lay  thei-e,"’and  he  spear(‘d  them  and  pulled  them  out.  He  dragged 
them  out  in  a bunch  and  cut  them  open.  He  threw  the  gills  away. 
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Those,  he  had  ol)tained  tli(‘.  day  before  he  split  a second  time.  This  is 
why  it  happens  that  niaiidand  chiefs  cut  fish  open  [instead  of  lettiny 
the  women  do  itj.  He  was  the  one  who  started  [that  custom]. 

When  it  l)arked  there  the  next  day  he  stopped  taking  his  bow.  He 
only  took  the  arrows.  Again  there  was  one  more.  Next  day  there 
was  also  one  more.  In  this  way  the  numlier  reached  twenty.  Those 
he  had  cut  open  for  the  first  time  the  day  before  he  cut  open  farther. 
Then  he  split  planks  and  hung  them  up  there.  He  ti.xed  a place  over- 
head. Some  food  entered  his  belly  for  the  lirst  time  since  they  left 
him,  for  his  younger  brother  now  had  enough  to  eat. 

The  next  day  the  dog  barked  there  again.  He  went  thither.  There 
was  one  more  than  before.  The  day  after  one  more  was  added.  In 
that  way  the.  number  reached  thirty. 

Next  day  the  dog  barked  there.  He  went  thither,  and  again  there 
was  one  added.  The  day  after  one  more  was  added,  and  the  number 
-increased  to  forty. 

He  and  his  younger  brother  again  went  to  bed,  and  when  day  broke 
he  heard  the  dog  go  out.  After  he  had  listened  to  its  barking  fora 
while  [he  found]  that  it  was  liarking  differently  from  the.  way  in  which 
it  used  to  bark.  After  it  had  barked  for  a while  it  ^-elped  differ- 
entl}'.  'Phen  he  picked  up  his  bow  and  two  arrows  and  just  outside 
wet  them  with  his  lips.  Having  his  l)ow  in  readiness  he  walked 
slowly  toward  [the  sound]. 

It  was  barking  at  something  in  the  .same  pool  of  water,  and  he 
looked  into  it.  He  saw  not  a sign  of  anything.  But  it  dug  for 
something  near  the  water.  After  it  had  done  .so  for  a while  its  teeth 
.stuck  fast  in  the  roots,  and  after  it  had  }'elped  a while  they  slipped 
off.  Then  [the  boy]  helped  dig  behind  it.  The  dog  dug  along  ahead 
of  him.  Ah!  the\’  dug  into  the  marks  of  .salt  water,  and  a salmon 
creek  came  to  be  there.^  At  that  time  a great  shoal  of  .salmon  came 
up.  He  stood  near  them.  Then  he  went  away,  collected  the  town 
people’s  planks,  and  split  them  up.  He  planed  them.  He  made 
notches  for  ropes.  All  that  time  the  .salmon  were  coming  steadily 
up.  He  made  this  for  them. 

He  stretched  his  arms  ou  the.se.  Each  [of  these  horizontal  pieces] 
was  two  fathoms  long.  Some  were  one  fathom  long  [for  uprights], 
there  were  twenty  poles  of  each  .sort.  All  had  notches  on  the  ends. 
Toward  the  top,  which  he  worked  down  small,  he  placed  a design.  He 
put  Hgures  of  .salmon  thei’e.  These  parts  were  the  Ig.ai3a'ngadadji.® 
hilc  he  was  making  this  thing  he  never  forgot  his  younger  brother 
and  the  dog,  they  .say.  He,  cooked  for  them  cotitinually,  and  thev  ate. 

hen  he  had  those  things  all  together  he  went  awav  and  dug  some 
roots.  1 hen  he  came  back,  made  a large  lire  of  dead  bi-anches,  and 
put  them  in.  After  it  he  split  [twigs]  with  his  teeth.  After  he  had 
finished  doing  this,  he  shaped  young  and  slender  hemlocks  so  t-lnit  they 
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should  1)0  Hilt  on  one  side  and  roimdod  on  the  other.  IVheii  he  had 
tinished  he  tastoned  these  tofjfether.  lie  had  four  horizontiil  eross- 
])ieees  on  eaeh  half  of  the  j^fjf.awai.  On  each  half  of  the  ftTjvwA'ngTda, 
too,  he  had  three  crosspieces.  On  each  of  the  Ijr.aiyi'ngadadji  he  had 
thn'c  crosspieces,  lie  also  .split  up  pieces  for  the  “ wings”  (weir). 
Aft(*r  that  he  ])ut  them  togetlu'r  iind  tinished  iill  the  .same  day. 

lie  went  biiclc  of  the  house,  cut  piles,  sharpened  them,  and  put  rings 
of  bark  around  them  [to  keep  them  from  .splitting  when  they  were 
driven  into  the  stream  bedj.  Now  he  went  into  the  water  and  drove 
piles  into  the  place  where  the  fish  trap  was  to  sbind.  Then  he  put  the 
fish  trap  into  the  water.  He  fastened  the  horizontal  pieces  with  twisted 
cedar  limbs.  He  treated  the  gTgwA'figlda  in  the  .same  way.  Now  he 
stood  up  the  Ig.aiyi'ngadadji  in  place.  Out  of  it  all  he  made  something 
roundish.® 

After  he  had  put  the  fish  trap  in  place  he  gathered  planks  together. 
Then  he  split  them  in  two.  He  also  split  some  planks  into  poles. 
Then  he  eidarged  the  hou.se.  He  set  the  diying  frames  for  .salmon 
ovei'  each  other.  He  also  put  up  the  large  poles  (qla'idagilai).  They 
had  notches  [to  prevent  the  smaller  klia'.sAiiai  fi’om  slipping  ofl'J.  The 
taxa.sga'gida  lay  beneath  the  ridgepole  of  the  hou.se  (djan.sga'gida), 
itself  supported  front  and  back  1)3'  the  cro.s.sed  house-timbers.’ 

Although  he  used  to  eat,  he  was  so  busy  working  that  he  sto])ped 
doing  .so.  Still  he  never  forgot  his  vouuger  l)rother  and  the  dog.  He 
fed  them  all  the  time.  As  .soon  as  the  fish  trap  and  all  things  were 
finished,  and  da}'  came,  he  went  to  the  fish  trap.  He  kept  taking  them 
(the  salmon)  out.  As  soon  as  he  had  done  so  he  strung  them  together. 
He  finished  ten  strings  and  laid  them  in  the  water.  Then  he  roasted 
.some  for  his  younger  brother  for  that  evening,  and  that  night  he 
remained  awake.  Again  he 'kept  taking  them  out.  He  strung  up  the 
.same  number  as  on  the  da}'  before  and  let  them  lie  in  the  water.  All 
that  time  they  never  cea.sed  to  run,  hu  hu  hu  hu  hu.  here  had 
their  hunger  gone  to? 

One  day,  when  the  hou.se  was  tilled  and  he  had  fully  enough  and  had 
cut  them  up  for  more  than  ten  nights,  before  he  went  out  to  remain 
awake,  he  roasted  .some  for  his  younger  brother  by  the  fire.  He  took 
out  more  and  more  salmon.  He  came  back,  and  the  two  rows  of 
roasted  fish  which  had  been  there  were  gone.  'I'hen  he  went  over  to 
his  younger  brother,  cried  near  him,  and  went  out  to  cut  up  the  fish. 

When  it  was  evening  he  again  roasted  some.  Again  he  had  more  and 
again  he  stayed  up  to  watch.  He  took  some  out.  He  did  it  repeat- 
edly. When  he  went  home  what  he  had  roasted  had  again  disappeared. 
Then  he  again  wept  near  his  younger  f)rothor  and  went  out  to  cut  up 
his  fish.  He  cut  up  the  fish  and  again  remained  awake.  Now  he  had 
three  rows  of  roasted  fish. 

He  took  out  still  more  .salmon.  Ho  came  in,  anil  lo!  all  was  gone. 
Part  of  those  above  were  also  gone.  Then  he  called  his  younger  brother, 
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and  said:  “ Say!  brother/  did  you  eat  all  the  things  I roasted?”  “ No; 
shortly  after  you  went  out  someone  came  in,  gathered  them  up  in  his 
hands,  with  those  above,  and  put  them  into  his  mouth.”  “I  thought 
it  was  3’-ou.” 

Now,  he  did  not  care  al)out  the  salmon.  Nor  did  he  go  out  to  cut 
up  the  Hsh.  He  felt  badly.  He  .sat  waiting.  He  was  going  to  watch. 
He  waiited  to  see  who  this  person  was.  In  the  evening  he  brought 
out  his  bow,  spanned  it,  brought  out  two  arrow-boxes,  put  one  on 
the  left  side  near  the  door,  and  .sat  over  the  right-hand  one  with 
his  bow. 

After  he  had  sat  there  in  the  dark  for  a while  he  .saw  two  pieces  of 
burning  pitchwood  side  of  the  hou.se.  When  the3"  came  around  to  the 
front  of  the  house  something  wonderful  entered  and  stood  there. 
Something  with  tire  burning  in  its  eyes  came  in  and  stood  there. 
After  it  had  stood  there  for  a while  it  gathered  the  roasted  salmon 
together  and  swtillowed  all.  After  he  had  stood  looking  at  those  above 
for  a while  ho  gathered  them  also  together  and  swallowed  them.  As 
he  turned  awa}"  from  this  he  (the  boy)  shot  him  under  the  armpit  and 
from  the  other  .side  as  well.  That  was  Ga'ogila.’' 

When  he  turned  about  he  shot  him  repeatedl}'.  He  shot  him 
repeatodl}".  When  one  arrow-box  was  exhausted,  as  the  animal 
turned  around,  he  went  to  the  other  also,  and  after  he  had  shot  fi’om 
it  for  a while  midnight  came  and  ho  went  out. 

At  once  he  pursued  him.  He  stuck  the  arrows  into  his  quiver,  and 
kept  shooting  him  through  his  back  and  his  breast.  After  some  time 
had  passed,  lo!  ho  had  pa,ssed  to  the  other  side  of  a mountain  as 
([uickly  as  if  it  had  been  thrown  back  from  him.  Then  he  returned. 

He  entered  and  took  his  younger  brother  on  his  knee.  He  al.so 
called  the  dog  to  him,  and  the  latter  licked  his  lips,  d’hen  he  turned 
over  the  drum  that  had  belonged  to  his  father  and  placed  it  over  his 
younger  brother  and  the  dog.  And  he  went  away. 

As  he  went  he  i)icked  up  the  shafts  of  his  arrows  [which  had  fallen 
from  the  heads].  After  he  had  run  along  for  a while  he  heard  a noi,se. 
Then  he  stood  still.  After  he  had  listened  for  a while  he  heard  a 
sound  like  that  of  a hammer.  Now,  he  went  in  that  direction.  Lo! 
some  one  was  working  out  the  inside  of  a canoe.  Only  the  top  of  his 
head  was  visible.  He  looked  at  it  fixedly. 

He  walked  slowl}'^  in  that  direction.  His  head  entirel}'  di.sappeared 
within  the  canoe  while  his  hammer  lav  outside  of  the  canoe.  Then 
he  reached  for  it  and  took  it  with  him  under  a bunch  of  ferns  near  b}'. 
After  he  (the  boy)  had  looked  at  him  for  a while  he  .stood  up  in  the 
midst  of  his  work  and  looked  about  for  something.  He  cleared  awa}' 
the  chips.  [The  bo\']  was  looking  at  him  stealthil}\ 

He  sat  still  and  put  his  linger-nails  between  his  teeth.  B3'  and  b}’^ 
he  said:  “M3'  grand-son,  come  to  me.  News  of  you  has  come.  News 
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ha.s  come,  (grandson,  that  they  al)andoned  you  becau.se  you  ate  the 
hair  seal’.s  dipper,  which  your  father  sent  home  from  the  fea.st.  If  it 
is  you,  come  to  me.’' 

He  went  out  (piickly  and  stood  there.  And  he  handed  his  lianimer 
to  him.  At  once  he  st('pp('d  out  to  take  it.  I'hat  was  Master  Car- 
penter'" making  a canoe. 

“Say!  go  and  get  four  l)eut  wooden  wedges.  Put  two  rings  of 
cedar  l)ark  in  tlie  front  part  of  the  canoe  and  two  in  the  stern.  Then 
3’our  canoes  will  come  apaid.”  He  was  unable  to  make  two  canoes  as 
he  was  trying  to  do,  one  inside  the  other,  because  his  wedges  weiv  too 
.straight. 

He  went  to  get  the  wedges,  and  while  he  was  away  the  other  had 
already  put  rings  on  the  canoe.  He  brought  them  (the  wedges)  along. 
Then  he  told  him  to  put  them  in  the  bow  and  the  stern.  'Phen  he 
began  hammering  on  them.  After  he  had  bu.sied  himself  going  back 
and  forth  from  one  to  another  for  a while,  lo!  they  stalled  to  seji- 
arate.  After  doing  so  for  a while,  he  hammered  them  apart.  He 
thought:  “ I wonder  where  the  salmon  are  for  which  he  wants  these.” 
He  did  not  think  about  his  younger  brother.  Then  |the  man]  .><aid 
to  him:  “Now,  grandson,  come  w’ith  me.  You  shall  marry  my 
daughter.” 

Now  he  went  with  him.  Wa,  the  smoke  they  came  in  sight  of  was 
like  a comb.  'Phat  was  his  town.  He  went  with  him  into  the  middle 
house,  which  belonged  to  Master  Carpenter.  Between  the  screens,  in 
the  rear  of  the  hou.se,  sat  a w'ouderful  cieature,  as  beautiful  as  a 
daughter  of  one  of  the  supernatuial  beings,  d'hen  her  father  .said  to 
her,  “Chief-woman,"  my  daughter,  come  and  sit  near  your  husband.'’ 
At  once  she  aro.se  and  .sat  down  near  him. 

After  his  father-in-law'  had  given  him  something  to  eat  lepeatedly, 
evening  came  and  she  said  to  him,  “Let  us  go  out  [to  defecate].”  "I 
do  not  know'  wdiere  they  go  out.”  Then  she  said  to  him,  “M  hy!  do 
you  not  know'  wdiere  they  go  out?”  She  said  to  him,  “1  will  go  w'ith 
you.”  It  was  evening,  and  she  went  out  with  him.  She  went  sea- 
ward with  him,  and  thev  defecated.  Thej'  came  in  and  sat  down. 
Straight  across  from  the  towm  a drum  sounded. 

His  father-in-law  treated  him  w'ell.  Every  evening  he  went  out 
with  his  w'ife,  and  the  drum  kept  sounding  there.  He  became  tired  of 
hearing  it  and  once,  after  he  had  gone  out  and  was  seated  w'ith  his  wife, 
he  (piestioned  his  w'ife,  “Say!  why  is  that  drum  ahvays  beating?’ 
“d'he}'  are  trying  to  cure  the  towm  chief.”  Then  he  said  to  his  wife, 
“Come!  let  us  go  over  and  look.” 

Then  they  came  in,  and  she  asked  her  father:  “kather,  do  you  owm 
a small  canoe?”  “ Yes,  chief-woman,  my  daughter,  one  is  lying  down 
on  the  beach.”  Then  two  youths  carried  the  canoe  dowm  on  their 
shoulders,  but  the}'  (the  man  and  his  w’ife)  walked.  They  got  into  it, 
and  only  the  youths  paddled,  while  he  and  his  w'ife  .sat  in  the  middle. 
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Tliey  landed  and  pulled  up  the  eanoe.  Then  he  and  his  wife  went 
up  and,  when  they  saw  him,  the  crowd  of  spectators  standing  in  fi-ont 
of  the  house  before  the  door  opened  up  a passage  for  him,  and  he  and 
his  wife  looked  in. 

To  his  surprise  the  one  he  had  shot  sat  doubled  up  over  wooden 
bars  which  were  fastened  between  ropes  hung  from  the  ridge-pole, 
touching  the  lower  one  with  his  feet  and  holding  the  upper  one  in  his 
hands.’®  The  arrows  stuck  out  of  him  all  over,  lie  was  suffering 
greatly. 

After  he  had  looked  at  him  for  a while,  he  thought:  “1  wonder  wh}'^ 
the  .shaman  does  not  .see  what  is  sticking  out  of  him.”  Then  one 
standing  near  him  looked  at  his  face  and  .said:  “ I wish  you  could  hear 
what  the  person  standing  here  sa}'s,  ‘1  wonder  wh}'  the  shaman  trying 
to  cure  him  does  not  .see  what  is  sticking  out  of  him.’  ” The  one  who 
announced  his  thought  Avas  mind-i-eader  among  the  Land-otter  people. 
And  a shaman  from  among  the  Land-otter  people  was  trying  to  cure 
him.  He  did  not  see  Avhat  was  sticking  out  of  .him. 

By  and  by  some  one  i-ose  and  spoke  to  him  who  offered  the  blankets 
in  return  for  the  cure.  Then  he  went  away  with  his  wife,  came  home, 
and  told  her  to  ask  .something  of  her  mother.  “Mother,  have  you 
any  cedar-bark?”  “Yes,  chief-woman,  ni}'  daughtei'.”  Then  she 
gave  him  some.  They  dried  it  around  the  fire,  went  to  work  upon 
it,  and  poimded  it  up  for  cedar-bark  rings.  The.se  Avere  finished. 

d'hen  they  intended  to  bring  him  over,  ^^'hile  yet  in  the  hou.se  he 
l)ound  hiimself  [Avith  the  bark],  lie  bound  his  arms,  the  front  of  his 
l)ody  and  his  legs.  Then  they  canu!  and  offered  him  ten  moose-skins. 
Then  the}'  had  him  brought  o\'er.  When  he  entered,  the  sick  man 
Avas  still  hanging  in  the  rear  of  the  house. 

And,  after  he  had  gone  around  him  for  a Avhile,  he  pulled  the  arroAvs 
out  of  his  buttocks.  As  .soon  as  he  had  done  .so  he  stuck  them  into 
the  bands  around  his  oAvn  arms.  He  suffered  ceaselessly  Avhere  he 
hung.  Then  he  pulled  them  out  from  the  other  side  of  him  and  from 
his  legs.  He  stuck  them  into  the  rings  around  his  body  and  back. 
Then  he  picked  him  up  and  seated  him  on  the  ffoor-planks.  So  he  Avho 
had  been  unable  to  sit  up  noAv  did  sit  up.  Then  he  asked  for  a pillow 
and  laid  him  on  it.  Ah!  he  lay  there  comfoi'tablv. 

But,  Avhen  he  looked  up,  he  beheld  his  (Ga'ogila’s)  daughter,  avIio  Avas 
Avonderful  to  look  upon.  He  beheld  her.  Then,  picking  the  sick  man 
up  again,  he  made  him  lay  his  feet  upon  the  lower  cro.ss  stick  and 
.seize  the  upper  one  Avith  both  hands.  Then  he  put  the  arrows  back 
into  his  buttocks  and  his  side,  so  that  he  again  suffered  severely, 
i hen  he  started  aAvay.  He  ceased  looking  at  him,  and  they  took  him 
aAvay  on  the  canoe. 

Aftei  he  came  in  and  sat  doAvn  tAvo  more  persons  came  in  and 
stood  there.  They  offered  him  tAventy  moose-skins  and  tAvo  coppers. 
He  refused  them.  Then  they  came  to  offer  him  all  the  things  in  the 
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town  one  after  another.  But  he  kept  refusing  them.  Now  he  .saw 
that  his  mind  had  i)ceome  fi.xed.  His  future  father-in-law  wanted  to 
keep  his  daughter  by  means  of  the  many  things  he  owned.  And,  after 
he  had  refused  the  propei’t}',  he  ottered  his  daughter  in  marriage. 

Immediately  he  turned  around  and  started  off.  Then  he  again  bound 
[bark]  around  him.self.  And  they  took  him  aero.ss.  He  entered  and 
went  round  the  man  who  was  hung  doubled  up.  By  and  by,  while  he 
was  doing  it,  he  pulled  the  arrows  out  of  his  buttoeks,  and  he  also 
pulled  the  arrow  points  out  from  the  left  side  of  his  body.  Then  he 
took  hold  of  him  and  made  him  sit  up.  He  sat  there;  and,  when  he 
had  Hnished  |)ulling  the  arrow  points  out  of  his  sides,  baek,  and  breast, 
not  one  was  left  in  him.  He  sat  up. 

I'hen  he  said  to  his  daughter:  Chief-woman,  my  daughter,  come 

hither  and  .sit  down  near  your  husband.”  He  married  the  chief's 
daughter.  At  once  Master  Ckrj)enter's  daughter  came  over.  Now 
he  had  two  wives. 

After  he  had  lived  with  his  wives  for  a while,  one  day  he  lay  abed. 
When  the  people  went  to  bed  again  he  was  still  there.  Next  day  he 
did  the  .same  thing.  His  two  wives  said  not  a word  to  him.  As  he  lay 
abed  he  wept. 

Then  he  (his  father-in-law)  asked  his  daughter:'^  “Chief-woman, 
my  daughter,  why  does  your  husband  lie  ab('d?”  Then  she  went  to 
her  husband  and  talked  with  him  a while.  And  she  said  to  her  father: 


“ He  lies  abed  because  he  is  homesick  for  his  younger  brother  whom 
he  left.”  “Now,  chief-woman,  my  daughter,  go  away  at  once  with 
3"our  husband.  A'ou  and  your  hu.sband  go  and  look  for  the  canoe  1 
own  which  lies  at  the  end  of  the  town.” 

Then  thev  went  there  together.  The}’  arrived.  Only  a whale’s 
head  lav  there.  Then  they  went  home.  She  .saitl  to  her  father: 
“Father,  there  is  onl}’  a whale’s  head  there.’’  “ 1 hat  is  it.  (lo  and 
•say  to  it  ‘Seaward,  father’s  canoe.’” 

Lo!  it  fioated  on  the  water.  Hu  hu  hu  hu  hu,  it  Avas  a big  canoe. 
Its  edges  were  broad.  They  had  cross  lines.  I hen  they  ])ut  good 
food  into  it,  launched  another  for  Master  Carpenter’s  daughter,  and 
into  it  put  good  food.  The}'  tilled  it  with  cranberries,  beii}  cakes, 
mountain-goat  fat,  all  kinds  of  berries.  I hen  they  pulled  the  canoes 
alongside  and  started  oft.  Both  wives  accompanied  him. 

When  they  got  near  the  town  site  he  spanned  his  bow.  He  held 
tAVO  arroAVS  in  readiness.  Then  he  jumped  out  of  his  canoe  at  a 
rocky  point  near  the  town,  and  he  I’an  to  his  OAvn  house.  \^  hen  he 
entered  he  pushed  off  the  drum  which  he  had  placed  over  his  younger 
brother.  The  bones  of  his  younger  l)rother  and  the  dog  lay  under  it, 

held  together  only  by  their  joints. 

And,  Avhen  the  canoes  landed,  he  Avent  doAvn  to  them.  He  held  his 
bow  ready  to  shoot  the  daughter  of  Ga'ogila.  Then  she  said  to  him, 
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“Do  not  kill  us.  We  are  going;  to  look  at  your  younger  brother.” 
Then  he  stopped. 

They  went  up  together  and  sat  over  his  younger  brother.  Ga'ogila’.s 
daughter  took  something  out  of  her  bo.v  and  bit  oil  the  end  of  it.  It 
was  blue.  Then  Mastei-  Carpenter's  daughter  brought  out  a mat  with 
edges  like  cumulus  clouds,  and  they  laid  his  younger  brother  upon  it. 
(la'ogila’s  daughter  spit  under  it  many  times. 

Then  she  told  Ga'ogila’s  daughter  to  hurry.  Her  copartner  in 
marriage “ .said  to  her:  “Do  .so  yourself,  woman.  Hurry  your  own 
mind.”  Then  she  pulled  off  the  mat.  He  rose  out  of  the  place  [where 
he  had  been  hung].  The  dog,  too,  was  glad  to  see  him. 

Then  they  unloaded  both  canoes.  There  were  plenty  of  canoe  men. 
There  were  a crowd  of  those  whom  his  fathers-in-law  had  given  to 
him.  And  next  da}^  they  enlarged  the  house.  The}'  fini.shed  a large 
house  for  him.  The  front  was  sewn  together  [in  the  old  style]. 

In  his  house  they  ate  nothing  but  good  food  day  after  day.  When 
they  were  through  eating  deer  fat,  mountain-goat  fat  was  brought  out, 
cut  up,  and  distributed.  They  held  this  by  the  fire  to  roast.  They 
ate  it. 

One  da}'  they  .said  to  their  husband:  “ Go  and  get  digging  sticks  for 
us.”  Then  he  was  glad.  And  he  climbed  a tree.  He  cut  otf  limbs. 
He  made  them,  and  they  were  fini.shed.  The  digging  sticks  he  made 
while  .still  in  the  woods  were  partly  bloody  looking  [where  the  inside 
hark  was  reached].  When  he  came  in  with  them,  instead  of  being 
pleased,  they  laughed  at  him  and  .said,  “Get  a real  digging  stick  like 
father’s.”  I le  wentaway  againand  used  cedar  limbs.  Those  the  women 
also  rejected.  He  got  all  sorts  of  sticks.  He  was  unsuccessful.  Then 
he  got  the  side  shoot  of  a yellow  cedar.  He  finished  it  roughly  on 
the  spot.  Then  he  brought  it  home  and  worked  it  up.  The  women 
said  to  him:  “Make  the  lower  part  red;  make  the  upper  part  bh;e.” 
They  were  hung  in  the  rear  of  the  house.  The  upper  ends  were 
made  like  round  knobs. 

Next  morning  they  ate.  The  crowd  of  people  was  like  stirred  up 
salmon  eggs.  The  young  people  played  with  his  wives.  But  he  said 
nothing.  Then  the  two  Avomen  put  the  digging  sticks  on  their  shoul- 
ders, but  they  did  not  take  baskets. 

Then  he  also  went  with  them.  The  clams  were  shooting  water. 
And  he  said,  “Dig  right  here.”  When  the  Avoinen  Avent  there,  he 
heard  them  laughing,  and  they  made  him  ashamed.  But,  after  they 
had  moved  about  fora  Avhile,  they  separated  and  started  inland.  Then 
they  stood  still  opposite  each  other  at  the  ends  of  the  toAvn.  They 
ran  their  digging  sticks  into  the  ground.  When  they  pried  up  they 
made  the  town  larger  than  it  Avas  before.  They  l)rought  up  his 
father-in-law’s  village. 
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Ijo  luid  behold!  people  vvcilkod  iibout  in  front  of  the  town  in  grout 
mmiluM's.  He  Wiis  “town  mother”  in  his  fatlier-in-law’s  town,  llis 
wives  were  two.  Ne.xt  day  they  ajj^ain  went  down  on  the  head). 
When  he  spoke  to  Ihem  as  hefore  they  laiiylied  at  him.  Tlie.y  made 
liim  ashamed  a^ain.. 

After  they  had  <*-one  alonj>-  for  a while  they  struck  their  digginir 
sticks  into  the  i»roimd.  They  duj^  out  two  whales,  and  the  town 
people  went  down  and  cut  them  up.  Next  day  they  went  down  again. 
Again  they  dug  two  out.  They  went  down  for  five  days  in  succes- 
sion and  dug  out  ten.  On  each  side  they  dug  out  five. 

He  wore  ornaments  of  twist(>d  copper  wire  coiled  lound  his  legs. 

'I'he  chief’s  son  gave  live  whales  to  the  town  people.  Next  day  they 
cut  them  up.  But  he  left  live,  d hey  were  all  fastened  tohishou.se 
with  ropes.  I’lie  sea-gulls  eating  the  whale  meat  lying  around  looked 
like  smoke. 

'I'hen  he  took  his  how  and  arrows,  and  after  he  had  looked  at  them 
for  a while,  he  shot  a small  sea-gull.  He  shot  it  through  the  head. 
Now  he  brought  it  in,  .split  it  open  at  the  tail,  and  skinned  it.  He  dried 
the  skin.  When  it  was  partly  dried,  he  got  into  it.  He  walked  about 
on  the  fioor-planks  with  it.  Then  he  stretched  his  wings  to  fly.  He 
flew  out.  He  left  the  town  behind.  His  wives,  too,  did  not  have  a 
trace  of  liim. 

He  flew  up  into  Nass  inlet,  they  sa^'.  Then  he  looked  aI)out  for  the 
place  where  his  father’s  town  was  located.  They  were  vainly  trying  to 
catch  eulachon  with  fish-rakes.  In  the  canoe  belonging  to  his  father’s 
.slaves  was  only  one  fish.  Then  he  took  it  up  with  his  beak;  one  of 
them  .saw  him  and  .said:  “Alas!  he  has  carried  off  my  eulachon.” 
They  looked  up  at  him.  d'hey  saw  around  his  leg  the  thing  that  u.sed 
to  be  around  the  leg  of  the  chief's  son  whom  they  abandoned. 

'rhen  they  paddled  otl'  and  landed  bow  first  [in  their  haste]."'  The 
chief’s  son  whom  they  had  abandoned  had  become  a sea-gull.  He  had 
flown  about  among  them.  This  is  what  the}’  said.  Then  his  father 
and  his  mother  turned  around  from  the  lire,  and,  when  they  had 
.stopped  ciA’ing,  he  (the  father)  .said  to  the  slave.s:  “To-morrow  go  to 
dig  for  the  bones  of  my  child.” 

Now  the  slaves  went  away,  and,  after  they  had  gone  down  Avith  the 
current  for  a while,  they  found  decayed  pieces  of  whales  floating  about 
upon  the  Avater.  When  they  had  gone  on  farther,  they  found  tAA'o 
Avhales.  After  they  had  looked  along  a Avhile  for  a place  to  hide  this, 
they  left  it  there.  In  Na.ss  inlet  they  Avere  starving  in  the  period 
before  the  eulachon  become  thick.  They  left  it  until  later. 

They  Avent  aAvay  from  it  and  came  in  sight  of  their  master’s  toAvn. 
'I'he  toAvn  had  become  larger.  In  front  of  the  houses  were  croAA’ds  of 
people.  They  Avere  boneless  with  astonishment.  Only  the  man  in 
the  stern  j>addled  along. 
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He  (the  chief)  came  out.  Lo!  four  of  his  fathe)-’.s  slaves  were  com- 
ing. Then  he  went  in  and  spanned  his  how.  He  also  took  four  ari’ows. 
He  came  out  in  a I'ough  manner.  He  was  prepared  to  shoot  at  them, 
but  the  daughters  of  Ga'ogila  and  Master  Carpenter  seized  him  by  the 
shoulders.  “Stop!  let  them  land.  Let  them  come  into  your  house. 
It  is  also  well  for  you  to  let  them  go  again.”  Then  his  two  wives  took 
his  bow  from  him.  He  remained  standing  in  the  same  place. 

When  they  landed  he  went  down  to  them  and  said:  “All  four  of 
3’ou  come  a.shore.  After  you  have  taken  oil  your  clothing,  come  up 
with  me.”  So  they  stripped  there  and  went  up  with  him.  And  he 
had  them  sit  down  at  one  side  of  the  house  and  gave  them  food. 
When  the  food  was  almost  consumed  he  gave  them  some  whale  to 
cat.  They  ate  it  ravenousl3^  He  had  them  strip  liecause  he  was 
afraid  they  would  take  some  [food]  home. 


When  they  started  off,  one  of  them  was  so  bent  over  as  nearly  to 
touch  the  ground.  Then  he  went  over  to  him  and  asked  him,  “Say! 
wh}' do  3'ou  walk  so  bent  over?”  and  he  replied,  “ Chief,  1 act  that 
way  because  I am  too  full.”  And  when  he  (the  head  slave)  was  ready 
to  start,  he  gave  him  the  following  directions:  “ SajM  do  not  touch 
the  rotten  whale  which  is  floating  about.  I shall  watch  it.”  Then  he 
.said  to  them:  “Say  that  you  could  not  find  my  bones.” 

Then  the}'  started  off  and  landed  in  the  night.  And  they  .said:  “We 
could  not  find  the  bones.”  Then  his  parents  wept.  When  they 
stopped,  they  went  to  sleep.  [That  night]  to  their  surprise  the  child 
of  the  head  slave  began  to  ciy.  He  cried  as  people  do  when  things 
are  lodged  in  their  throats.  Then  the  chiefs  wife  asked  to  have  him 
hantled  to  her,  and  she  held  him  on  her  knee.  She  put  her  finger  into 
his  mouth  and  found  something.  Then  the}’  looked  at  it.  They  did 
not  know  what  sort  of  thing  it  was. 


['I'he  head  slave]  said:  “ I wish  you  could  see  what  kind  of  house  he 
lives  in.  What  used  to  be  your  town  has  become  larger.  His  two 
wives  brought  out  the  town.  They  dug  it  up,  and  they  also  dug  out 
ten  whales.  Five  are  still  floating  there  where  they  were  fastened.” 
Then,  although  it  was  midnight,  the  chief  told  them  to  put  wood  on 
the  lire,  and  they  went  out  and  called  in  the  people.  Immediately 
they  came  in.  Then,  after  they  had  consumed  one  salmon  with  the 
few  last  cranberries,  [he  said]:  “ I wish  you  to  hear  what  I think.  I 
think  you  should  go  toward  your  son  whom  I left  and  to  whom  I 
will  give  this  town.”  And  all  the  town  chiefs  thought  it  good. 

Then  his  ten  uncles  planned  like  this:  they  would  off'ei’  their  daugh- 
ters to  him  in  marriage.  Their  fathers  were  going  to  make  marriage- 
gifts  to  them.  Next  day  the  town  v as  broken  up.  Hu,  hu,  hu,  hu,  hu! 
the  canoes  that  they  launched  were  large,  ff'hey  painted  up  his  uncles’ 
daughters.  They  paddled  the  canoes  along  together  with  planks  laid 
across  the  tops  of  them,  on  top  of  which  they  had  their  daughters  sit. 
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After  they  had  gone  along  ^yitll  the  tide  for  a while  they  cann'  to 
where  the  decayed  whale-meat  waw  floating.  They  landed,  .steamed 
some,  and  ate  it.  4'hen  they  gave  some  to  their  daughters,  who  sat 
in  the  canoes.  But  the  daughter  of  the  youngest  uncle  had  not  had 
her  face  painted.  Because^  she  was  [consideredj  good  for  nothing,  he 
left  her  so.  Then  he  gave  her  a small  piece  of  the  inner  layer  of  the 
hark  of  the  hemlock.  He  told  her  to  chew  part,  and  she  did. 

then  they  went  on  and  ("ime  in  sight  of  the  town.  It  was  most 
wonderful  to  behold.  The  whales  floated  about  it.  But  as  .soon  as 
the  chief  discovered  them  he  got  his  bow.  Then  his  two  wives  spoke 
to  him,  and  he  stopped. 

Ihey  stopped  in  front  of  him,  and  a good  looking  woman  went 
shoreward  first.  He  told  her  to  open  her  mouth.  Her  mouth  smelt 
strong  and  he  refused  to  have  her.  He  refused  all  nine  in  the  same 
way.  Now'  the  youngest  got  ofl'.  She  opened  her  mouth.  It  smelt 
clean,  and  he  smiled,  and  let  her  come  in  with  him. 

When  they  landed  [his  father]  gave  the  towm  people  to  his  son,  and 
they  made  their  homes  on  each  side  of  those  who  were  already  there. 
Now'  he  gave  five  whales  to  those  who  had  just  come  in.  The  next  day 
thej'  went  down  and  cut  them  up.  They  ate  these  lavimousl}'. 


After  some  time  had  passed  one  started  out  from  the  town  to  hunt 
with  dogs.  After  he  had  been  hunting  for  some  time  his  dog  barked 
at  something.  Then  he  w'ent  near  it,  and  lo!  his  dog  w'as  barking  at 
a grizzl}^  bear. 

Then  he  went  to  him.  He  threw'  him  into  liis  den.  His  wife  sat  at 
home.  He  was  throwm  against  her  breast.  Then  she  dug  up  the 
earth  for  him,  and  put  him  in  the  hole,  leaving  onl}'  his  cape  outside. 

Now  he  (her  husband)  came  in  and  asked  her:  ‘‘  Where  is  the  human 
being  I threw  in  to  3’ou?”  “ Here  is  the  onlv  thing  j-ou  threw  in  to  me, 

w'hich  I tore  in  pieces.’’  Then  he  again  w'ent  after  him  and  could  not 
find  him.  And  again  he  asked  her,  but  she  [.said  she]  did  not  know. 

Now,  at  daybreak,  he  w'ent  hunting.  He  carried  a big  basket,  and 
his  w'ife  let  out  his  thread  of  life.”  It  ran  out  irregularly.  Then  she 
let  him  (the  man)  out  and  gave  him  .something  to  eat,  and  the}'  lay 
down  together.  When  it  began  to  jerk  again,  she  pulled  up  a plank, 
put  him  under,  and  sat  on  top. 

He  entered.  There  were  a few  crabs  in  the  bottom  of  the  basket. 
He  used  to  till  it,  but  now  it  was  different.  He  came  in  and  sat  dow’ii, 
but  he  did  not  know  w'h}'  he  came  home  emptv.”  Next  da}’  she  again 
fastened  the  thread  upon  him,  and  he  started  ofl.  But,  while  it  was 
unrolling,  .she  cut  it.  Then  she  let  the  man  out  and  married  him. 
And  she  show'cd  him  the  trail  upon  w'hich  her  husband  used  to  hunt, 
explaining  everything. 
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Next  (lay  he  took  the  basket  and  went  inland.  After  he  had  gone 
up  for  a while,  he  came  upon  a lake  in  an  open  space.  In  the  middle 
of  this  was  a shoal.  Now  he  swam  over  to  it  and  put  cral)s  into  the 
basket.  When  his  basket  was  full  he  went  away.  His  wife  was  very 
glad  to  see  him,  because  his  basket  was  full.  He  lived  with  her  a while. 
All  that  time  he  continued  hunting  in  the  .same  wa3^ 

By  and  by  she  became  pregnant.  She  gave  l)irth  to  a boy.  She 
became  pregnant  again  and  bore  another  boy.  She  had  two.  No'w 
he  worked  harder.  By  and  by  he  stopped  getting  crabs  and  hunted 
hair  seal. 

One  time  he  gathered  them  for  four  nights  so  that  there  were  many 
and  prepared  to  go  awa}'.  Then  she  gave  him  the  following  directions: 
“When  you  hunt,  leave  some  for  my  children.  I will  sit  waiting  at 
the  upper  end  of  the  inlet.”  And  she  .said  to  him:  “ Do  not  talk  with 
another  woman.”  She  gave  him  a small  water-tight  basket  in  which 
wa.s  some  water.  A hawk  feather  also  floated  in  it.  Then  she  .said  to 
him:  “Do  not  trifle  with  other  women.  In  this  1 shall  .see  it.  When 
you  have  finished  eating,  drink  from  it.”  So  she  directed  him.'” 

I'hen  he  Avent  awa}'  from  her  and  came  to  his  father’s  town.  And, 
after  he  had  sat  near  a water  hole  behind  it  for  a while,  his  mother 
came  thither.  Then  he  told  her  who  he  was.  His  mother  went  home 
crying.  'Fhen  his  father  spread  out  a Gl'na-g.a'da-skin”“  he  owned  for 
him,  and  he  walked  [into  the  house]  upon  it. 

Then  the}'^  made  a bed  for  him  and  he  lay  down  there.  They  kept 
trying  to  get  him  to  eat  something.  He  did  not  eat.  liy  and  by  two 
went  with  him,  and  he  hunted.  He  speared  hair  seal.  VVdien  the 
canoe  was  full  he  started  for  the  inlet.  Instead  of  objecting,  those 
with  him  looked  on  in  silence. 

\\'hen  he  came  to  the  end  of  the  inlet  there  .sat  a grizzh'  bear. 
Then  those  who  were  with  him  turned  their  backs  to  the  bear  (pad- 
dling in  the  opposite  direction),  but,  after  he  had  paddled  for  a while 
facing  her,  he  got  of!'.  Then  he  went  to  the  grizzly  bear  and  sat  down 
near  her.  The  two  young  grizzh^  bears  were  glad  to  see  him.  They 
licked  him. 

He  went  down  to  the  canoe  and  threw  off  a hair  seal.  Then  he 
went  away.  And  after  many  nights  had  passed  he  went  hunting 
again.  The  same  ones  were  with  him  who  had  been  with  him  before. 
And  he  speared  hair  seal.  When  the  canoe  was  full  they  made  a 
camp  fire,  and  he  steamed  the  hair  seal  there.  Then  they  put  it  into 
the  canoe  and  went  into  the  inlet  again.  When  the,}'  had  almost  come 
to  land  tho.se  with  him  again  j)addled  in  the  opposite  direction. 

Again  he  got  off  and  sat  neai'  the  grizzly  bear.  The  young  ones 
licked  him.  Their  mother,  however,  did  not  look  toward  him.  After 
he  had  .satmnir  her  for  a while,  he  stocxl  up,  threw  off  a hair  seal,  and 
went  off  1)}'  canoe. 
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Hut  one  time  lie  went  for  water  for  liiin.self.  At  that  time  he  went 
witli  the  one  he  u.sed  to  l)e  in  love  with.  Then  he  went  liome. 

After  some  .space  of  time  luul  pas.sed  lie  went  himtinjr  again,  cooked 
some  hair  seal,  and  went  into  the  inlet.  Now,  diiferently  from  the  way 
she  used  to  act,  the  hai  r on  the  back  of  her  neck  stood  straight  up.  Then 
his  companions  said  to  him:  “Let  us  go  hack.  The  hair  on  the  hack 
part  of  her  neck  .stands  up,  differentlv  from  the  way  in  which  it  u.sed 
to  lie.”  Still  ho  iiaddled  on.  lie  landed  and  .sat  near  her.  She  did 
not  look  toward  him.  llis  children,  however,  were  glad  to  sec  him. 

After  he  had  sat  there  a while,  she  went  to  him  and  threw  him 
about.  As  she  did  .so  she  tore  his  limbs  off.  Then  the  cubs  quickly 
went  at  their  mother  and  tore  her  to  pieces.  Then  they  felt  .sorry  on 
account  of  their  mother.  Th(*y  acted  as  dogs  do  when  one  puts  medi- 
cine into  their  noses,  'riien  the}’  went  away. 

Now,  just  as  .some  people  were  starting  a camp  tire,  [the  cub.s]  came 
and  killed  them.  They  went  away  again,  and  the}’  killed  .>.:onie  others. 
And,  while  they  were  continuing  to  do  this  and  were  traveling  about, 
they  came  and  sat  behind  some  people  who  had  lighted  a fire,  and  a 
woman’s  child  cried.  Then  she  said  to  it:  “Do  not  cry.  Your 
uncle’s  children  might  come  and  destroy  us.”  Upon  hearing  those 
things  they  went  away. 


This  island  was  once  all  covered  with  gra.ss,  they  say.  Woodpecker 
was  traveling  about  upon  it.  He  had  no  feathers.  And  in  the  middle 
of  the  islands  .stood  a large  tree  without  bark,  on  which  he  began 
hammering.  Now,  after  he  had  done  this  for  a while,  .something  .said  to 
him:  “ Your  powerful  grandfather  .says  he  wants  you  to  come  in.”  1 le 
looked  in  the  direction  of  the  sound.  There  was  nothing  to  be.  .seen. 

And  when  .something  .said  the  same  thing  to  him  again,  he  looked 
into  a hole  at  the  foot  of  the  tree  and  [saw]  an  old  man  sitting  far 
back,  white  as  a .sea  gidl.  Then  he  entered. 

The  old  man  looked  into  his  small  Iw.x.  After  he  had  pulled  one 
box  from  another  four  times  he  took  out  a wing-feather.  Wa-a-a-a.“‘ 
And  he  also  stuck  his  tail  into  him  and  dressed  him  up.  Me  made 
him  red  above,  and  he  .said  to  him:  “ Now,  grandson,  go  out  and  start 
life  anew.  This  is  what  you  came  in  to  me  for.”  Then  he  went  out 
and  Hew.  And,  as  he  was  going  to  do  in  the  future,  he  took  hold  of 
the  tree  with  his  claws  and  hammered  on  it.^^ 

[Another  version  of  the  lliird  section  of  this  story,  told  to  Professor  Boas  to  explain  the  car^dr.gs  on 
the  pole  of  **  Nuslelzh's's  house  ’ in  Masset.] 

% 

'Pherc  was  a man  of  the  Eagle  clan,  a great  hunter.  For  a whole 
year  he  was  unsuccessful.  His  name  wa.s  Gats.^*  He  had  two  dogs. 
One  day  he  .saw  a bear.  He  took  his  bow  to  shoot  it.  d'hen  the  bear 
turned  back  and  took  hold  of  the  man  and  carried  him  to  his  den. 
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After  they  reached  theiv.  lie  the  man  to  his  wife,  who  hid  him 

between  her  le»-s.  , , , . 

The  liear  went  huntintr  ugain.  Wlien  he  returned  he  asked  his  wile, 

“ What  became  of  the  man  whom  1 caiightr’  She  replied,  “ 1 think 
you  did  not  bring  a man;  you  only  brought  his  belt.  Here  it  is.” 
Every  time  when  the  he-bear  went  hunting  she  took  the  man  out  of 
his  hidiiig  place,  and  he  became  her  lover.  The  two  dogs  had  returned 
to  the  village.  The  people  followed  them,  discovered  the  bear,  and 
killed  him.”  d’heii  the  she-bear  married  the  man.  They^  had  a child. 

One  day  Gats  recalled  his  friends,  and  he  asked  his  wife  to  let  him 
return  to  his  own  village.  She  agreed  and  said:  “I  am  going  hunt- 
ing all  the  time,  1 will  go  and  give  food  to  my  child.”  Then  Gats 
returned  to  his  ow^n  village,  where  he  had  left  a wife.  But  before  he 
returned  the  bear  told  him  not  to  look  at  his  former  wife,  else  she  would 


kill  him. 

One  day  the  man  w'ent  hunting  w^ith  his  tw'o  sons..  On  the  hills  he 
met  the  bear,  lie  went  to  meet  her,  and  gave  her  some  food.  The 
people  Avere  afraid  to  accompany  him  on  his  visit  to  the  bear.  When 
she  saw  him  approaching  she  rai.sed  her  ears  and  w'as  glad  to  see  him. 

One  day  he  Avent  to  a pond  to  fetch  some  water.  While  doing  so 
he  met  his  former  Avife  and  smiled  at  her.  Then  he  Avent  hunting  and 
caught  many  .seals.  In  the  evening  he  Avent  up  the  hill  to  meet  the 
she-bear.  Then  her  ears  Avere  turned  forward  like  those  of  an  angry 
bear.  She  jumped  into  the  Avater  before  the  inan  had  reached  the 
shore,  attacked  him,  and  killed  him  and  his  tAvo  .sons. 

Like  the  preceding,  this  stor)'  is  compound,  tliere  being  in  reality  three  distinct 
tales.  The  first  and  longest  is  that  to  which  the  title  properly  belongs,  and  the 
main  theme,  the  story  of  the  person  abandoned  to  die  who  was  supernatural ly  helped 
and  became  a great  chief.  It  is  popular  from  Yakutat  bay  to  the  Columbia  river. 
The  second  part,  the  story  of  the  man  who  married  a grizzly  bear,  was  appended 
because  the  hero  is  said  to  have  belonged  to  the  same  town  as  the  principal  char- 
acter in  the  first  part.  It  is  a favorite  Tsimshian  .story,  and  is  referred  to  for  the 
origin  of  the  secret  societies.  Another  A-ersion,  obtained  by  Profes.sor  Boas  from 
Charlie  Edenshaw,  chief  of  the  StA'stas,  is  appended.  The  concluding  section,  tell- 
ing how  the  woodpecker  obtained  its  brilliant  plumage,  seems  to  be  altogether  out 
of  place  here,  but  my  informant  asserted  that  it  was  always  told  in  this  connection 
at  Skedans.  It  is  the  only  part  of  the  story  manifestly  Haida. 


'There  were  many  towns  in  Metlakahtla  narrows,  but  this  is  QiVIoqaTi,  said  to  have 
been  the  name  given  to  Metlakahtla  ])roper,  where  the  modern  town  stands. 

" That  is,  the  town  chief. 

"Milt  is  probably  what  the  word  qla'dji  refers  to.  It  was  said  to  be  “white 
stuff  found  in  some  salmon  instead  of  roe.”  The  translation  of  klo'sgul  as  “heart” 
is  somewhat  doubtful. 

‘The  dog  dug  up  a salmon  creek. 

" It  is  difficult  to  follow  the  old  man’s  descriptions,  but  the  accompanying  diagram 
shows  how  my  interpreter  illustrated  the  construction  of  this  fish  trap  to  me. 

The  trap  is  seen  to  be  triangular  with  the  apex  pointing  upstream.  The  two 
sides  of  the  triangle  next  this  apex  form  the  trap  proper  or  gEg'awai  (a).  The 
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third  side  is  flusii  witli  a weir  rtinning  to  tlie  bank  of  tlie  stream  on  either  side,  tlie 
two  |)arts  of  whicli  are  called  the  x.ia'-i  (h)  or  “wings.”  Entrance  to  the  trap  is 
given  between  two  slatiting  sections  called  the  gIgwA'ngIda  (c),  which  are  far  apart 
at  the  lower  end,  hut  almost  come  t(jgether  at  the  upper.  The  remaining  sections  on 
either  si<le  of  the  glgw.A'figTda  which  close  the  trap  are  calle<l  tg-aiyUfigadadji  (d), 


h 


Fio.  2— I'lan  of  large  .salmon  trap. 


were  made  one  fathom  higher  than  the  other  ]>arts,  and  were  painted  on  the  upper 
section  on  the  side  downstream.  In  construction,  posts  were  driven  into  the  stream 
hed  along  these  lines  and  horizontal  pieces  laid  between  and  secured  with  cedar 
limbs.  The  salmon  in  their  course  upstream  were  led  along  hy  the  “wings”  to  the 
opening  between  the  tg.aiyi'ngadadji,  forced  their  way  through  the  apex  into  the 
space  above,  and  were  unable  to  get  farther  or  to  return. 

“The  Ig.aiyi'ngadadji  looked  roundish. 

^The  drying  frames  were  constructed  as  illustrated  in  the  diagrams  on  p.  18i),  the 
first  of  which  represents  the  frame  looking  from  above,  and  the  second,  one  end. 
There  were  two  such  frames  in  each  smokehouse,  each  occupying  one  side.  The 
slant  of  the  upper  poles  accompanies  the  slant  of  the  roof.  The  j)osition  of  the  fires 
is  also  marked.  Smokehouses  in  town  were  without  any  smoke  holes,  as  they  were 
not  occupied  as  dwelling  places,  while  the  smoke  holes  at  camp  were  covered  when 
they  began  to  dry  fish.  Boards  were  also  placed  above  the  fire  in  order  to  sjtread  the 
heat  out  and  facilitate  drying.  The  Klia'sAnai  actually  extended  over  all  three 
sections. 

® i..a,  the  word  used  here,  can  not  he  literally  translated  for  want  of  an  c^quivalent. 
It  is  only  used  when  addressing  a brother,  sister,  or  very  near  relation. 

“1  learned  nothing  more  about  this  supernatural  being  than  what  is  contiiined  in 
this  story,  except  that  it  was  said  to  be  like  a bear.  The  word  is  Bellabella. 

'“See  .story  of  Raven  traveling,  note  54. 

" Qlol-djat  is  somewhat  difficult  to  render.  It  is  the  feminine  of  one  word  for 
chief,  q!ol,  but  “ chieftainess ” would  convey  a fal.se  impression,  because  it  is  associ- 
ated with  the  idea  of  the  exercise  of  a chief’s  power  by  a woman.  A qlol-djat  was 
not  one  who  exercised  the  power  of  a chief,  but  a woman  who  belonged  to  the  ranks 
of  the  chiefs,  whether  she  were  a chief’s  wife  or  a chief’s  daughter. 

'■■'.Supported  by  ropes,  because  he  was  too  full  of  arrows  to  rest  upon  the  ground. 

'“A  man  always  communicated  with  his  father-in-law  and  his  mother-in-law 
through  his  wife. 

'■•The  Haida  word  used  here  is  the  same  as  that  for  “one,”  and  appears  to  mean 
“oneness  in  clan,”  since  to  marry  the  same  man  both  had  to  belong  to  the  opposite 
clan.  One  of  my  inter|>reters  said  that  this  term  might  also  be  applied  by  a man  to 
the  husband  of  his  wife’s  sister. 

'“Canoes  were  brought  to  land  stern  first  unless  the  occui>ants  were  in  great  haste. 
Among  the  many  things  the  supernatural  beings  were  supposed  to  do  in  an  oi>po- 
site  manner  from  men  was  to  land  bow  first. 

'“The  Ilaida  at  this  point  is  somewliat  ohscure. 
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"Every  animal  and  every  human  being  is  supposed  to  be  provided  with  a “thread 
of  life,”  an  idea  not  found  elsewhere  in  America,  so  far  as  I am  aware.  Lis,  the 
word  used  here,  is  also  applied  to  threads  of  mountain  sheep  wool.  Another  name, 
wa''nwa-i,  is  given  in  the  story  of  How  shining-heavens  caused  himself  to  be  born. 

A person’s  luck  in  hunting  would  be  destroyed  by  his  wife’s  unfaithfulness. 


See  the  story  of  Supernatural-being-who-went-naked. 

“Something-white,”  name  given  to  the  skin  of  some  mainland  animal  obtained 
in  trade  by  the  Haida. 

■"INIeaning  “How  pretty  it  was!” 

•'■'In  the  Masset  version  of  the  Raven  story,  Itaven  tells  Woodpecker  to  go  to  the" 
dead  tree  which  is  to  be  his  grandfather. 

^“From  Tlingit  Katsl. 
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Sacked-one-standtng-and-moving,  Stone-ribs,  and  Upward 

(Told  by  John  Sky  of  Tboso-born-al-SkedanH] 

In  Soalion-town ' one  Ix'tjan  to  l)athe  for  supernatural  pow(‘r.  All 
.sorts  of  weak  things  canie  through  him  [making  him  worthless].  He 
stayed  with  his  eight  younger  l)rothers  and  his  mother. 

By  and  by  Ids  younger  l)rothers  di.sappeared.  It  was  not  known 
whither  they  had  gone.  IMoi  idng  came  and  his  mother  wept.  Again 
when  day  broke  she  wept.  One  day,  when  she  stopped  crying,  she 
said:  “]\Iy  eldest  bo3'  is  as  if  he  did  not  e.xist.  ^Vhen  morinng comes 
111}’  mind  is  alwa\’s  the  .same”  (i.  e.,  without  gladnes.s). 

After  she  had  said  this  to  him  for  .some  time  he  got  tired  of  hearing 
it  and  said  to  his  sister:  “Sister,  ])our  .salt  water  into  the  box  my 
mother  owns  .so  that  1 nan'  bathe  in  it.”  Then  she  put  on  her  l)elt. 
She  laid  her  mother’s  stone  box  down  near  the  door  and  poured  water 
into  it. 

Then  lau-  bi'other  crept  over  to  it  and  just  nuinaged  to  crawl  into  it. 
After  he  had  stay(*d  in  it  for  a while  he  could  not  keej)  his  buttocks 
under  water.  Then  his  si.ster  pre.s.sed  down  on  his  back  with  the  poker 
which  hn-  neai'  the  fire.  After  slie  had  pre.ssed  down  upon  him  for  a 
while  she  took  awa^'  the  stick.  There  was  a small  depth  of  water  over 
his  back.  Now  she  pres.sed  him  down  again,  and,  when  she  removed 
it  from  him,  his  back  was  well  under  the  water.  Then  he  broke  the 
sides  of  the  box  by  stretching. 

And  again  he  called  to  liis  sister:  “Si.ster,  ])our  .some  water  into 
another  of  y’our  mother’s  boxes.’’  Then  she  again  ])onred  .some  into 
one.  He  got  into  it  and  stretched  his  knees  out  in  it.  He  broke  that, 
too,  at  the  joints. 

And  again  he  called  to  his  sister:  “Sister,  pour  .some  water  into 
another.”  Then  he  liroke  that  also  at  the  joints.  He  did  the  .same 
thing  to  another  one.  He  l)roke  four  with  his  knees. 

Then  he  went  into  the  sea.  After  he  liad  remained  there  for  a while 
.something  just  touched  him.  He  reached  for  it.  He  seized  the  tail 
of  a flounder.  Now  he  called  to  his  sistei':  “Sister,  roast  and  eat 
this.” 

And  after  he  had  l)een  in  the  water  a while  longer  something  again 
touched  him.  He  reached  for  it.  He  .seized  half  a halibut  and  threw 
it  over  to  his  sister.  Then  he  .said  to  his  si.ster:  “Koa.st  that.  Do  not 
steam  it.” 
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lie  .seized  a porpoise  tail  and  a white  porpoise'  tail.  After  he  had 
taken  all  kinds  of  sea  animals  he  also  threw  np  a whale’s  tail.  And 
he  said  to  his  sister:  “Steam  that  one  however.” 

After  he  had  been  in  the  water  a while  lonsTor  something  touched 
him.  He  reached  for  it.  He  felt  nothing.  And,  wdien  the  .same 
thing  happened  again,  he  grasped  farther  away.  T|ien  his  hand 
nearly  slipped  off  from  [the  .something],  and  he  .seized  it  in  both  hands. 
When  the  something  had  pulled  him  out  of  Skidegate  inlet  he  tried 
to  stop  at  Hg.a'-ixa,'  but  then  something  cracked  at  the  bottom  of 
the  i.sland.  He  held  .something  nice  which  was  almost  transparent, 
atid  ])ut  it  ai’ound  his  head.  That  was  Hg. oTg.o-g.ao'*  (the  hair  of  him 
who  tries  the  supeniatural  powers  of  men). 

After  he  had  put  it  around  his  head  he  swam  up  the  inlet.  He 
swam  in  front  of  Gu'lga and  passed  over  to  Xabia.®  The  water 
was  shallow  and  broad  like  a lake,  and  he  traced  a channel  in  it  with 
his  hand  and  remained  at  its  mouth. 

After  he  had  remained  in  the  water  for  a while  something  came 
walking  toward  him,  making  a booming  .sound  as  it  advanced.  Some 
one  stood  on  the  shore  opposite  him.  On  the  right  .side  he  held  a 
knot  and  a branch  of  g.odan.xo'sgi.^  On  the  other  side  he  carried  a 
piece  of  common  seaweed  and  some  kwe'aogia'g.adan." 

“ Come  hither,  grandson.”  At  once  he  went  to  him.  Then  he  said 
to  him:  “Now,  grandson,  turn  your  breast  (or  ‘face’)  to  me.” 
Immediately  he  turned  his  breast  to  him.  He  struck  him  with  the 
knot.  It  was  as  when  .something  is  rubbed  into  tine  pieces.  And  he 
struck  him  with  the  g.odAu.xb'.sgi.  It  Ix'came  like  the  othei'.  'I'hcn 
he  .said  to  him:  “Now,  grand.son,  turn  your  back  to  me.”  Atid  .so  he 
did.  He  struck  him  with  the  kwe'aogia'g.adaii.  He  did  not  feel  it. 
Then  he  struck  him  with  the  seaweed.  He  nearlj'  knocked  him  over. 
Far  otl'  he  recovered  his  balance. 

“ Wait  a while,  grandson.  We  will  wrestle  with  (lit.,  “ feel  ”)  each 
other,”  he  .said  to  him.  “ Now,  grandson,  let  us  try  each  other.”  ' Afid 
the}'  laid  hold  of  each  other.  After  he  (the  man)  had  shoved  him 
about  he  almo.st  threw  him  down.  Then  he  turned  away  smiling. 
“ Grand.son,  yours  has  more  strength.  Swim  down  the  inlet.” 

He  went  along;  he  went  along  and  presently  swam  ashore  at 
Sealion-town.  Then  he  dried  himself  by  the  firfe  and  went  to  bed. 
After  he  had  been  in  bed  for  a while,  and  day  had  begun  to  break,  he 
went  out. 

Then  he  followed  an  indi.stinct  trail.  After  he  had  gone'  along  for 
a while,  he  .saw  a shicw”  trying  vainly  to  cro.ss  an  old  log.  -''Then  he 
put  her  across  and  kept  his  eyes  upon  her.  She  entered  a bunch  of 
ferns  lying  some  distance  away. 

Now  he  went  to  it.  He  moved  it  aside  with  his  hand.  To  his 
astonishment  there  was  a painted  house  front  there  with  the  planks 
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sewed  together.  And  she  .said  to  him,  “Come  in  to  me,  gnindson. 
News  has  come  that  you  want  to  borrow  something  of  me.” 

Then  she  hunted  in  her  box.  She  bit  off  part  of  .something  for  liim. 
“Now,  my  .son,  here  it  is.”  And  slie  said  to  him:  “When  you  get 
home  and  go  uj)  to  (ifi'lga  lake,  take  along  your  bow.  There  you  will 
shoot  a mallard.  Blow  up  its  stomach  and  put  its  grea.se  into  it. 
I know  that  what  destroyed  your  younger  brotliers  lives  there.  You 
are  going  to  restore  your  younger  brothers.  Eat  some  [of  the 
grease].” 

He  went  home  and  entered  the  hou.se.  After  he  had  remained  .seated 
there  for  a while,  he  went  to  bed.  And  next  day  early  in  the  morn- 
ing he  went  up  to  Gfi'lga  lake.'"  Male  and  female  mallards"  were 
there,  d'hey  were  pretty.  He  prepared  his  bow  and  shot  just  over 
the  head  of  one  of  them.  It  fell  as  when  .something  is  dropped.  Then 
he  got  it  ashore,  made  a tire  for  it,  plucked  and  steamed  it.  He  saved 
its  entrails. 

Then  he  went  down  upon  the  beach  and  picked  up  a big  clam  shell. 
Then  he  steamed  the  duck  and  put  the  duck  grease  into  the  clam  shell. 
He  took  out  the  duck  meat  to  eat.  Then  he  put  a [hot]  stone  into  the 
duck  grea.se.  At  that  time  the  duck  grease  boiled  ovei‘.  All  the 
things  that  live  in  the  forest  said:  “ Be  careful!  the  duck  grea.se  might 
.spill.”  Thus  they  made  him  ashamed.  He  did  noteat  the  duck  meat. 
When  the  duck  grease  .settled  down,  he  ])ut  it  into  the  entrails. 

This  is  wh}',  when  the  earth  (piakes,  the  Raven  people  tell  [him]  to 
be  careful  of  the  duck  grease.  They  saj"  .so  because  Saci'cd-one- 
standing-and-moving  was  a Raven. 

Then  he  went  awaA’.  He  .saved  the  feathers  and  the  duck  gi'ca.se. 
And  he  came  home.  Then  he  went  to  bed. 

M'hen  next  morning  toi’c.  itself,  he  went  to  (hl'iga,  took  two  children 
thence,  and  went  into  the  woods  at  the  end  of  Sealion-town.  When 
he  came  to  the  lake,  he  looked  about,  pulled  up  two  cedars  entire, 
fastened  them  at  the  butt  end  with  twisted  cedar  limbs,  did  the  .same 
at  the  top,  and  held  the  two  truidxs  apaid  by  means  of  a stick.  He 
laid  it  in  the  lake,  bound  the  legs  of  the  two  children,  and  placed  them 
between.'^ 

When  they  moved,  a wa'.sg.o'"  came  out  on  the  surface  in  the  space 
between.  Then  he  knocked  out  the  .stick  and  his  head  was  caught,  but 
he  pulled  [his  trap]  under.  The  cedar  came  to  the  surface  broken  as 
when  .something  is  thrown  upward. 

Then  he  went  home  and  stood  up  the  dead  children  with  the  pole  in 
front  of  the  house.  He  kept  them  for  the  next  da}'.  And  again  he 
went  thither  and  took  the  two  chddren.  After  he  had  looked  around 
for  a while,  he  pulled  out  a large  two-headed  cedar,  stump  and  all. 
After  he  had  split  it,  a wren  jumped  around  him  chirping:  “Tc!e 
tele,  my  sinews.” 
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Then  he  went  to  get  it,  pulled  out  its  sinews,  spliced  them  together, 
and  fastened  the  butt  end  and  the  top  with  them.  And  he  put  it  all 
into  the  water.  After  the  children  had  been  again  suspended  above  it 
for  a while,  the  wa'sg.o  came  up  and  got  them.  Then  he  knocked  out 
the  cross  stick  and  he  (the  wa'sg.o)  carried  it  down.  After  he  had 
carried  it  down,  he  floated  up  dead  with  it.  Then  he  went  to  him  and 
pulled  him  out. 

He  pulled  him  up  ou  the  shore  and  was  going  to  cut  him  on  the  top 
of  his  head  when  it  thundered.  It  also  lightened.  And  the  same 
thing  happened  when  he  started  upon  his  back.  But,  when  he  started 
at  the  lower  part  of  his  l)ack,  nothing  happened,  and  he  cut  him  open 
along  the  belly.  His  3’ounger  brothers’  bones  burst  out  from  it. 

'riien  he  fitted  together  his  younger  brothers’  bones  and  spit  the 
medicine  Mouse-wmman  “ had  given  him  upon  them.  Immediately 
they  got  up.  And  then  he  said : “Sit  down  wdiere  you  used  to.”  The}’’ 
w'ere  glad  to  see  each  other. 

After  they  had  been  there  for  a long  time  one  disappeared.  The 
next  day  another  disappeared.  All  eight  of  them  di.sappeared  in  the 
same  manner,  and  he  felt  sad. 

Then  he  w'ent  to  Gu'lga,  passed  along  to  the  point  on  the  side  towaird 
the  upper  end  of  the  inlet,  and  to  his  surprise  heard  the  buzzing  of 
distant  conversation  on  the  other  side.  Then  he  pulled  off  the  ribbon 
with  which  he  used  to  tie  his  hair  and  threw  [one  end  of]  it  across. 
Updn  this  he  walked  over  and  [found]  a ci’owtI  of  spectators  at  the  door 
of  the  middle  house,  in  which  people  were  talking.  Then  he  passed 
through  them  and  looked  in. 

In  the  rear  of  the  house  a certain  thing  hung,  under  wdiich  one  lay 
face  up.  Out  of  it  Hames  phu'ed  at  intervals.  It  wuis  sizzling  there. 
While  he  looked  on  the  person  was  driven  out  bj"  the  tire.  'The  super- 
natural beings  tilled  the  whole  space  in  the  rear  of  the  house. 

After  he  had  sat  there  for  awhile,  one  stood  up.  He  said:  “Get 
Stone-ribs,  and  settle  him  under  it  (the  earth)  forever.”  lie  heard 
what  the}'^  said.  By  and  b}^  one  went  out.  After  a -while  he  came 
back,  and  they  asked  him:  “Is  he  coming?”  And  he  said:  “He  is 
near.” 

Presently'  he  came  in.  Like  a son  of  one  of  the  supernatural  beings, 
he  wore  a copper  coat.  He  also  had  on  a marten-skin  coat.  And  as 
soon  as  he  had  entered  he  la}'  under  [the  lire].  It  was  burning  upon 
his  breast.  Out  from  it  sparks  w'ent. 

A certain  one  stood  near  the  door  and  another  on  the  other  side. 
In  the  rear  of  the  house  sat  his  mother,  Djila'qons.  The  one  standing 
on  the  side  toward  the  door  said:  “They  are  talking  about  it.  The}' 
arc  talking  about  it.””’  The  one  on  the  opposite  side  also  said:  “The 
supernatural  beings  who  talk  al)out  the  places  which  the}'  are  going  to 
inhabitdn  the  future  also  talk  about  this.” 
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She  culled  foi’  one  of  the  servants  who  sat  among  them.  “One-who- 
move.s-heaven-bj'-the-rapidity-of-his-niotion,  go  and  call  Swiniming- 
russet-l)ack(‘d-thmsh.  1 want  to  ask  whether  I went  with  him.”  lie 
.said  that  he  went  with  the  chieftainess.  She  asked  to  have  him  called 
so  that  she  might  cros.s-qiiestion  him  about  it. 

There  was  no  one  to  have  his  .seat  under  this  island.  Then  one 
day  pa-s.sed  for  Stone-ribs.  Another  day  was  about  to  pass  for  him. 
The  supernatural  beings  acted  as  if  shivering.  The}'  Avere- afraid, 
'riiey  feared  that  he,  belonging  to  the  wrong  side,  was  going  to  .settle 
beneath  them.'" 

Again  those  standing  near  the  door  spoke,  rhey  spoke  as  they 
had  done  before.  And  ()ne-vvho-moves-heaven-by-the-rapidity-of-his- 
motion  went  to  call  Swimniing-ru.sset-backed-thrush.  Ry  and  by  he 
came  back.  Then  she  asked  him  if  he  Averc  coming,  and  he  said:  ''‘lie 
is  coming.”  “Perhaps  1 Avent  Avith  him  at  Goose  creek,  Avhere  1 dug 
out  Avild-clover  roots,  or  perhaps  I Avent  Avith  him  at  Rg.e'djis.”  At 
that  instant  he  came  in.  lie  aa'us  good-looking.  He  had  been  gam- 
bling. He  held  his  hand  to  his  face  Avith  tine  cedar  bark  in  it.  He 
Aviped  part  of  his  faccA  clean.  As  soon  as  he  Avent  OA'cr  to  the  chief 
Avoman  he  pushed  him.self  into  her  blaidcet.  She  Avas  looking  at  him. 
She  looked  longer  than  Avas  nece.ssary.” 

Another  day  dawned  for  Stone-ribs.  It  Avas  broad  daylight  for  him, 
and  the  supernatural  beings  Avere  as  if  shivering  Avith  fear  at  the  pros- 
pect of  having  him  settle  down  beneath  them.  Just  before  daylight 
he  Avas  driven  out  by  the  burning. 

Now,  after  they  had  thought  for  a Avhile,  one  stood  up,  .sa}dng: 
“Let  them  send  for  Saci’cd-one-standing-and-moving.  Ihey  say  that 
he  bathed  in  the  ocean  so  much  in  order  to  settle  doAA'ii  under  it.” 

Then  he  AAumt  out  of  the  house,  threAV  his  ribbon  across  again,  and 
ran  OA'er  upon  it.  And  he  said  to  his  mother:  “ They  are  .setting  out 
to  get  me.  You  Avill  go  Avith  me.  She-upon-Avhose-feet-property- 
makes-a-noise  Avill  also  go  Avith  me.”  As  soon  as  he  had  finished  .say- 
ing this,  they  came  for  him.  And  he  .said  he  Avould  come  b}'  canoe  by 
him.self. 

Then  lieAvent  to  get  his  Ava'.sg.o  skin,  which  he  kept  betAveen  the  tAvo 
heads  of  a cedar,  and  he  put  it  on  Avhile  he  Avas  still  in  the  house.  He 
Avalked  about,  too  pretty  to  be  looked  at  b}’  anyone.  Then  they  started 
across.  His  mother  steered,  and  his  sister  Avas  in  the  boAv.  He  stood 
in  the  middle  as  they  AA'ent.  And  his  si.ster  got  off,  then  his  mother, 
last  himself. 

They  went  up.  1 lis  sister  went  ahead.  She  held  the  [duck]  entrails 
in  her  hands.  His  mother  had  the  feathers  inside  of  her  blanket. 
When  he  entered,  the  supernatund  beings  held  their  heads  doAvn  to 

him.  He  looked  grand.  He  entered  Avearing  the  Ava'sg.o  skin. 

And  as  .soon  as  he  entered  he  lay  doAvn  underneath.  He  was  siz- 
zling from  the  fire.  Again  it  burned  at  intervals.  When  it  stopped 
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burning,  his  sister  greased  [his  skin]  with  the  duck  grease.  His 
mother  put  feathers  upon  it. 

By  and  by  one  night  was  counted  for  him.  Then  the  supernatural 
beings  fastened  their  e3'es  upon  him.  Lo,  another  night  was  about 
to  be  counted  for  him.  At  this  time  the  supernatural  beings  talked 
about  the  places  wliere  they  were  going  to  settle.  They  divided  them- 
selves up.  At  that  time  one  among  them  stood  up.  He  said:  “Where 
is  the  sister  of  the  supernatural  beings,  Woman-people-want-to-have, 
going  to  have  her  place?”  “I  do  not  know.  I do  not  know.  1 shall 
have  my  place  with  my  children  a little  way  behind  the  chiefs  among 
the  trees.’”* 

By  and  l>y,  when  day  began  to  break,  they  were  looking  on.  Pres- 
ently the  Raven  called.  It  was  daylight.  But  then  they  discovered 
him  enter  and  lie  down  under  it.”*  Then  he  came  to  have  his  place 
under  it  (the  island). 

Then  thev  went  for  Fast-rainbow-trout*“  and  Marten.  And  thev'  put 
a string  on  him  (Fast-rainbow-trout)  and  sent  him  up  with  it.  Then  it 
was  not  long  enough.  He  spliced  hemlock  roots  to  it.  IMarten  went 
down  with  the  lower  end.”' 

Now  the  supernatural  beings  separated,  leaving  the  town  of  X.A'i- 
na'^*  for  the  various  places  they  had  already  talked  about  settling  in. 


Now  Stone-ribs  traveled  about  upon  this  island.  After  he  had  trav- 
eled for  .some  time  he  entered  the  house  and  said  to  his  mother: 
“Mother,  toward  Cape  C.A'nxeC'*  some  one  calls  for  me,  weeping.” 
And  next  day  he  went  about  upon  this  island  hunting  birds.  He  went 
about  upon  it  as  one  does  upon  something  small. 

And  again  he  said  to  his  mother:  “INIother,  she  calls.  Availing  for 
me  as  if  she  would  ne\'er  cease.”  Then  he  .said  to  her:  “ 1 avHI  go  and 
hel[)  her.”  And  she  said  to  her  son:  “ Don’t]  chief,  don’t;  the\'  might 
call  3'ou  skA'mdal.”**  “That  is  all  right,  mother;  I am  going  to  help 
her.’”'* 

Then,  very  earl3"  next  da3”,  he  staiTed  off  again,  passed  Qla'dAsg.o,®* 
Avent  around  Skedans  point,  and  came  to  Broken-shells-of-the-super- 
natural-beings.  At  that  time  he  took  quicker  steps.  Then  he  ran  over 
to  Village-that-stretches-itself-out.  And  he  Avent  along  down  the  inlet. 
Then  he  came  near  some  Avhite  shells.  Seaward,  to  his  surprise,  an  eagle 
Avas  tiwing  to  catch  something  and  almost  succeeded  scA'eral  times. 

'I'hen  he  looked  at  it.  Again  it  almo.st  caught  it  in  its  flight.  And 
after  he  had  thought  about  it  he  Avent  down  to  it.  And,  when  he  got 
there,  a halibut  was  swimming  about  in  the  standing  Avater.  There 
Avere  stripes  of  copper  along  its  edges.  Out  of  its  nose  hung  a Aveasel. 
Now  he  caught  the  halibut  in  his  hands.  He  was  very  glad  to  have 
it.  And  Avhen  he  Avas  going  to  split  it  around  the  edges  Avith  his  finger 
nails  it  thundered;  and  when  he  Avas  about  to  do  the  same  thing  along 
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the  under  side  it  aj^ain  thuiidered;  and  when  he  was  about  to  split  it 
alono-  its  upper  surface  it  a«>ain  thundered  and  liirhtnin<r  sliot  al)out. 
Then  he  [split]  it  alon<^  its  tail;  and  when  he  had  linished  sUinnin^f  it 
he  put  it  on. 

Then  1 le  went  into  the  pond  before  him.  Hulllu'ads  shot  away  from 
him.  \Vhen  he  opened  his  mouth,  lo!  the  bulllieads  all  went  into  it. 
And  he  opened  his  mouth.  From  his  mouth  they  came  strongly  and 
(piickly.  'Fhey  floated  about  dead.  Me  got  out  of  it  and  put  it  in 
his  armpit. 

Me  had  two  coats.  He  had  a co]iper  coat  and  he  had  a marttm-skin 
coat.  Before  he  started  off,  he  practiced  Ijefore  his  mother  with  them 
on,  and,  when  he  nearl}'  burst  his  mother’s  hou.se  b}’  swelling  up,  she 
cried  to  him  to  .stop. 

He  started  and  came  to  Tg.adA'n  village.*’  Then  he  skinned  the 
w'oman's  child,  and  lo!  he  was  born  instead.  He  grew  up  as  rapidly 
as  a dog.  Immediately  he  began  to  walk.  One  da}',  as  soon  as  he 
came  in  from  out  of  doors,  he  wept  .■<0  hard  that  they  could  not  stoj) 
him.  She  tried  to  stop  him  in  every  way.  He  Avould  not  be  satisfied. 

After  he  had  cried  for  a while,  he  .said:  •‘Hla,  bow-shaped  object; 
ha,  bow-shaped  object.”  At  that  time  she  tried  to  stop  him  all  the 
harder.  As  he  wept  he  made  the  motion  of  handling  a bow.  By 
and  by  his  mother  pounded  up  .some  copper  ornament  she  wore  and 
she  also  finished  arrows  for  him. 

He  was  hunting  birds.  He  did  not  .sleeji.  And,  one  day  when 
it  was  tine  weather,  they  went  for  shcllti.sh.  They  did  not  take  his 
mother  with  them.  Then,  after  it  had  been  stormy  for  a while,  it 
was  again  calm,  and  they  went  for  shelltish. 

Then  he  asked  his  mother  if  she  owiu'd  a canoe.  And,  when  his 
mother  .said  that  she  did  own  one,  he  went  along  with  them  and  his 
mother  to  get  shelltish.  While  they  were  still  going  along  the  lead- 
ing canoes  had  already  landed.  He  landed  his  mother  among  the 
canoes  which  were  floating  about  and  remained  floating  back  of  them. 

Now,  when  the  ba.skets  of  those  who  had  gone  first  were  full,  he  lay 
down  in  his  canoe,  and,  using  the  canoe  as  a drum,  beat  upon  it  with 
his  bow.  Then  they  made  motions  toward  his  face  from  the  shore. 
They  spoke  in  low  voices.  And  they  loaded  their  canoes  and  w'ent  off 
in  terror.  Before  they  had  reached  the  village  he  told  his  mother  to 
hurry  up.  Then  she  put  the  mu.ssels  in  the  bow.  His  mother  .seated 
him  at  tlic  very  stern,  and  they  went  landward  from  (^la'g.awa-i. 

As  they  went  along  in  fright,  In*  (Qla'g.awa-i)'*  came  after  them. 
And,  when  he  came  near,  he  oiiened  his  mouth  for  them.  But,  as  he 
was  carrying  them  into  his  mouth  in  a current,  [the  boy]  took  his  bow, 
pushed  his  lijis  togethei',  jind  shoved  him  back,  and  he  went  under  the 
water.  'I'hev  went  on. 
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When  they  cainc  to  her,  his  mother  said  she  was  saved  by  blowing- 
through  her  labret  hole  and  putting  her  feet  into  the  water.  He 
listened. 

After  they  had  lived  there  for  a while,  it  became  stormy  weather 
again.  It  was  bad  weather.  When  the  mu.ssels  became  spoiled  for 
food,  it  was  again  calm,  and  they  again  went  out  after  mussels.  Some 
time  after,  he  and  his  mother  went  out.  After  the  baskets  of  those 
ahead  had  been  filled,  he  struck  upon  the  edges  of  the  canoe.  And 
again  thev  opened  and  closed  their  hands  to  him  for  him  to  stop. 
After  he  had  watched  them  for  a while,  they  went  away  in  fright,  and 
he  too  went  after  them. 

After  they  had  gone  on  for  a while,  [Q!a'g.awa-i  | again  pursued. 
He  had  five  lins.  Again,  as  .soon  as  the  current  flowed  into  his  mouth, 
they  floated  inward.  TIkmi  he  (the  boy)  clo.sed  his  tips  with  his  hands 
and  shoved  him  back. 

And,  when  they  landed,  they  came  down  to  meet  her.  'I'hey  asked 
whether  he  came  to  the  surface,  and  she  said  that  slie  blew  Ih rough 
her  labret  and  put  her  foot  into  the  .s(>a.  That  was  how  she  was  saved, 
she  said. 

And  again  it  was  bad  weather.  Aftei-  bad  weather  had  lasted  for 
•some  time,  he  went  to  a point  toward  the  end  of  the  town,  entered  his 
halibut  skin,  and  went  into  the  water.  Pre.sentlv  he  came  to  a broad 
trail,  and,  having  traveled  upon  it  for  a while,  arrived  at  the  town  of 
Q!a'g.awa-i. 

After  he  had  peered  into  the  houses,  he  looked  into  his  (Qla'g.awa-i’s). 
In  the  rear  of  the  house  between  the  screens,  which  pointed  toward 
each  other,  sat  his  daughter.  He  fell  in  love  with  her,  so  that  he 
shook  with  desire. 

Then,  after  he  had  gone  around  the  town  for  a while,  evening  came, 
and  he  entered  his  house.  He  .sat  down  in  the  rear  of  his  house.  His 
skin  clothing  had  five  fins  upon  it.  He  looked  at  it.  Then  they  went 
to  bed.  And,  as  soon  as  he  went  to  her,  they  lay  together. 

Then  day  broke  and  the  town  people  went  fishing.  After  the 
.sounds  had  lasted  for  .some  time,  he  rose.  To  his  surprise  they  were 
fishing  right  in  front  of  the  town.  Then  he  went  into  his  halibut 
skin.  And,  after  he  had  swum  around  the  edges  of  the  canoes  for  a 
while,  he  opened  his  mouth  for  them  and  closed  it  quickly.  They 
went  quickly  into  his  mouth.  And,  after  he  had  kept  his  lips  clo.sed 
around  them  for  a while,  he,  opened  his  mouth. 

Now  he  went  up  and  went  toward  the  place  he  started  from.  Then 
he  went  in.  After  he  had  sat  there  for  a while,  it  was  again  evening, 
and  he  again  went  to  meet  the  woman.  He  was  very  fond  of  her.  He 
went  to  her  and  came  back  often.  And,  as  he  lay  with  [Q!a'g.awa-i’s] 
daughter,  he.  listened  to  them  talking  about  himself  and  nothing-  else. 
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When  they  wore  out  Hshin^',  he  entered  his  skin,  lie  opened  liis 
mouth  for  two  [canoes]  and  spit  them  out  shoreward. 

And  attain  lie  went  away,  and,  after  he  had  .sat  in  the  house  for  a 
while,  eveninj»-  came,  and  he  went  down  to  her.  And  he  lay  with  [the 
chier.sj  daughter. 

Me  (the  chief)  \vas  preparing  to  go  out  tishing  with  the  others. 
They  brought  out  his  skin  clothing,  and  they  brought  out  his  war 
.spear  and  his  arrow  box.  The,y  i)ut  pitch  on  the  points  of  these 
[arrow.s]  in  case  he  (Stone-ribs)  had  too  much  power  for  him.  And 
he  heard  him  say  he  was  going  to  break  his  head  with  his  teeth. 

Prescmtly  day  came,  and  he  heard  the  sound  they  made  as  they  went 
out  fishing.  When  it  sto^iped,  he  arose,  swam  off  again,  and  came  out 
on  the  surface  near  two  canoes  at  one  end.  Then  one  waved  a paddle. 
They  did  this  for  Q!a'g.awa-i.  He  had  not  let  out  fi.shing  lines. 
Instead  his  canoe  floated  cpiietly  among  them. 

He  went  thither,  and  those  who  were  there  ])ointed  into  the  water 
with  their  paddle.s.  “ It  is  lying  right  there,”  they  said  to  him.  Then 
he  seized  his  spcair.  He  looked  at  it.  It  was  too  small,  however,  and 
he  ])icked  up  an  arrow  instead.  Then  he  .speared  it.  He  .struck  it  in 
the  side  and  pulled  it  up.  Then  he  said:  “ Is  this  the  thing  that 
destroj^ed  you?’’  and  they  said  to  him;  “Do  not  speak  like  that. 
That  is  it.” 


Now  he  told  them  to  begin  fishing,  and  they  pulled  halibut  in  and 
clubbed  them.  He  was  lying  in  the  canoe.  The  skin  of  the  Q!a'g.awa-i 
had  already  been  lying  there  for  some  time.  After  he  had  swelled  up 
so  as  to  fill  this,  they  found  it  out.  Then  [Q!a'g.awa-i|  took  his  spear 
and  speared  him.  lu.stead  of  being  harmed  he  stretched  it  more  and  the 
canoe  became  covered  with  water.  Immediately  the  salt  watei-  boiled. 
He  captured  his  skin.  He  opened  his  mouth  for  them.  As  many  as 
were  fishing  came  fast  into  his  mouth,  but  for  some  purpose  he  let 
two  persons  go  home.  ’^Phen  he  came  away  with  tlu'  lest.  He  let 
them  out  toward  the  shore  at  a bay  at  one  end  of  the  town.^  From 
the  very  shore  they  fell  over  landward  like  a pile  of  wood,  d hey  lay 
near  the  shore  without  skins.  Fins  were  on  them."'-'  'Phen  he  went 
in  to  his  mother. 

Next  day  he  said  to  his  mother:  “ Mother,  I intend  to  go  away  from 
you.  I am  not  reallv  your  .son.  I came  and  helped  you  because  you 
called  for  me  as  you  wept.  My  mother’s  place  is  in  the  middle  of  this 

island.” 

At  once  his  mother  .sang  crying  songs.  And  on  account  of  lier  cry- 
ing he  thought  he  would  sta}'  a da}'  more,  and  he  sta}i.d  ncai  ki 


one  night,  but  next  day  he  went  awa}  . i i 

As  soon  as  he  went  out  he  put  on  his  copper  coat.  ^ Over  this  he 
init  his  marten-skin  coat.  Over  both  he  put  his  Q!a'g.awa-i  skin 
• and  started  around  the  west  coast  wearing  them.  The  supernatural 
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beings  living  there  opened  their  doors  for  him.  _ After  he  had  trav- 
eled about  for  some  time  [he  came  to]  one  living  in  the  middle  ot  the 
island  whose  door  was  shut,  and,  as  he  passed  hy,  reaching  out  side- 
wise  he  took  hold  of  him,  aud  his  house  fell  hat  toward  the  sea. 

And  after  he  had  traveled  on  he  came  to  one  fishing  for  black  cod. 
When  he  came  opposite  to  him  he  said  to  him:  “Now,  great  chief, 
Stone-ribs,  that  you  are,  going  along  carefully,  let  me  have  the  head. 
For  that  1 am  waiting  here.’”" 

Then  he  turned  back  toward  him.  He  pushed  his  arm  into  a rocky 
cave  there,  moved  his  arm  about  to  make  it  larger,  and  gathered  black 
cod  together  in  his  arms.  When  there  were  many  in  his  arms  he 
threw  them  into  the  cave.  And  he  pushed  him  into  the  cave  after- 
ward. He  (the  man  put  into  the  cave)  strung  the  Hshing  line  with 
them,  put  some  also  into  his  canoe,  and  went  awaj^.  He  towetl  the 
string  of  black  cod  behind  him. 

Thence  he  wandered  on  for  a while  and  entered  Tcla'al  inlet.^' 
Where  the  inlet  almost  closes  together,  lo!  something  lay  face  up 
waiting  for  him.  Its  arms  were  half  copper.  It  lay  in  wait  for  him. 
Then  he  lav  still  in  front  of  it  for  a while  and  looked  at  it.  It  had 


live  tins. 

By  and  by,  however,  he  let  himself  go  on  over  its  bell}',  and  it 
•seized  him.  Even  his  iirsides  it  .sfiueezed.  Its  claws  even  went 
through  his  copper  coat.  He  tried  to  swell  up.  Iii  vain.  Then  he 
entered  the  halibut  skin  and  escaped  between  its  claws.  It  got  its 
skin  back  because  it  belonged  to  the  same  clan  [as  Q!a'g.awa-i]. 

Then  he  passed  through  the  strait.  When  he  came  to  Spit-point  he 
(the  point)  let  himself  dry  u]>  on  account  of  him.  Then  he  remained 
still  for  a while.  After  he  had  stood  still  for  a time  he  jumped  up  and 
flopped  his  way  across  it.  After  he  had  done  so  he  entered  the  water 
on  the  other  side.  That  is  the  Qloas.^'* 

After  he  had  traveled  on  a while  he  came  to  where  Rock-point’s  house 
stood.  Swim-far-off“  ])laced  himself  half  out  of  the  door.  He  was 
afraid  at  the  sight  of  his  .spines.  He  was  looking  at  him,  and  he  said 
to  him:  “Go  around  far  from  me,  chief.  I shall  kill  you.”  On 
account  of  what  he  .said  he  went  around  close  to  the  island  on  the 
other  side  from  him. 

After  ho  had  traveled  farther  [he  came  to  where]  two  persons  were 
fishing  from  a canoe  at  the  (’umshewa  inlet  fishing  ground,  in  front  of 
Ta'og.al  bay.  The  bow  man  was  making  guesses  as  follows:  “I  won- 
der whether  he  who  they  say  has  been  traveling  around  the  west  coast 
has  pa.ssed  this  point.”  Then  the  one  in  the  .stern  .said:  “Horrors! 
what  terilble,  thing  will  happen  for  what  you  have  said.  Let  us  go 
home.”  And  he  himself  cut  the  anchor  line,  and  they  went  ofi'  in 
fright.  Then  he-l)it  ofi'  half  of  their  canoe  and  pushed  the  man  in  the 
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•Stern  along  toward  the  shoi'e.  Near  Ta'og.al  ho  threw  [the  other]  up 
from  lii.s  nioutli.  lie  was  changed  into  a rock  there. 

d'hen  lie  went  away.  Me  stood  up  at  Skedans  bay,  and  inland,  near 
the  tree.s,  he  turned  his  back  to  the  sunshine.  Lo!  he  felt  sleepy 
and  lost  consciousness.  While  he  was  in  that  condition  [he  heard]  a 
noise  like  x.il.  lie  looked  toward  it.  Lo!  he  (an  eagle)  had  his  .skin 
in  his  claws.  Then  he  put  on  his  copper  coat  and  went  after  it. 

The  eagle  flew  inland  and  perched  there.  [A  supernatural  being] 
stood  waiting  for  him.  lie  had  a war  spear,  lie  had  a war  helmet. 
Then  he  (Stone-ribs)  passed  behind  him  on  the.  run.  When  he  was  at 
•some  distance  he  grasped  him.  llis  head  was  in  his  hand.  Then  he 
threw  it  toward  the  head  of  the  creek. 


There  hi}^  the  town  of  Skedans. ““  And  the  town  chief  there  owned 
Sand-reef.®’'  One  day  he  went  thither  for  hair  .seal  and  called  the 
people  in  [to  eat  them].  The\^  kept  taking  them  over  by  canoe.  All 
that  time  they  called  in  (he  people  for  them.  The  town  chief  was 
named  Upward.®” 

One  day  he  went  thither.  At  the  landward  end  of  (Twai-djatc®®  in 
front  of  Qi'ngilu  .some  people  in  a canoe  .sang  .something.  They  u.sed 
the  edges  of  their  canoe  as  a clrum.  lie  went  to  them.  He  [arrived] 
there,  and  lo!  the  song  was  about  him.  The  song  they  compo.sed  was: 
“Upward’s  wife  is  alwa^'s  fooling  with  somebody.”®’ 

Then  he  pulled  them  in.  He  asked  them  why  they  clubbed  seals  on 
his  reef.  Hair  .seals  were  in  their  canoe.  Then  he  fastened  them  to 
two  canoe  seats.  And  he  started  homeward  with  them,  ^\'hen  they 
got  oven  with  Mallard-grease-in-hand  on  the  north  side  of  Lsland-that- 
wheels-around-with-the-current®”  one  said  to  his  younger  brother: 
“Younger  brother,  take  him,  take  him.”  Then  both  seized  him  at 
once.  The}"  fastened  him  to  the  canoe.  Then  they  took  in  his  hair 
.seal  and  went  back. 

Now  they  took  him  into  their  father’s  house.  Those  that  he  pulled 
in  were  Farthest-one-out's  sons.®”  They  hiid  him  down  in  the  middle 
of  the  side  of  their  father’s  hou.se®®  and  told  their  adventures  to  their 
father.  And  they  said:  “ Father,  he  spoke  to  us  about  what  you  gave 
to  us  as  a chiefs  children.  He  pulled  us  into  his  canoe.  He  fastened 
us  in  the  canoe.”  And  their  father  .said:  “.My  child,  chief,  my  son, 
it  is  not  as  3 0ur  slave  father  has  said,  I)ut  as  common  surface  birds 
.shall  say.”®"  He  spoke  like  this,  as  if  speaking  to  a slave. 

Then  they  brought  him  in.  And  they  brought  in  a large,  water- 
tight basket,  put  stones  into  the  tire,  and,  when  they  became  red  hot, 
put  them  into  the  water  in  tlie  basket  with  tongs.  M hen  it  boiled, 
they  put  him  in,  canoe  and  all.  Then  they  shook  up  the.  basket  with 
him  in  it,  and,  when  it  began  to  swell  up,  he  held  fast  to  the  cro.ss-.seats. 
Then  they  went  to  him.  They  laughed  at  him  Ix'cau.se  he  was  afraid. 
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After  they  had  laughed  at  him  for  a while,  liis  wife  sat  down  hard 
upon  the  top  of  the  house.  She  was  crying  aloud.  At  the  .same 
time  she  made  holes  in  the  top  of  the  hou.se  with  her  fingers.  Water 
dropped  into  it.'  She  asked  what  they  were  doing  to  her  hu.sband. 
But  jiust  then  he  began  to  think  of  a copper  drum  he  owned,  [and  it 
came  to  him].  When  he  began  drumming  on  it  with  the  tips  of  his 
fingers,  the  chief  .said:  “Take  him  and  throw  him  out,  chiefs,  my 
children.”  llien  they  took  him,  and  they  threw  him  out  along 
with  the  canoe.  Immediately  she  took  her  hu.sband  and  went  away 
with  him. 

And,  after  he  had  stayed  with  his  wife  a while,  he  thought  of  the 
words  that  Farthest-one-out’s  .sons  put  into  [their  songs]  about  him. 
Then  he  slept  apart  from  his  wife.  After  he  had  done  this  for  some 
time,  he  woke  up  one  night.  Lo!  he  heard  his  wife  talking  with  some 
one.  But  he  did  not  disturb  himself,  and,  when  day  broke,  he  sharp- 
ened a mussel  shell  knife  he  owned.  And,  when  they  went  to  bed,  he 
remained  awake.  The  moon  rose.  When  it  became  light,  the  end  of  a 
rainbow  came  through  the  smoke-hole.  1 le  looked  at  it.  It  extended 
to  his  wife’s  [room].  Then  the  rainbow  again  drew  itself  out  through 
the  smoke-hole. 

After  some  time  had  elap.sed,  he  heard  some  one  talking  to  his  wife. 
When  the  talking  cea.sed,  he  crept  over  thither.  He  seized  the  man’s 
hair  and  cut  his  head  off.  Then  he  went  out  and  fastened  his  head 
over  the  door. 

After  many  nights  had  passed,  a woman  came  by  canoe  and  stopped 
in  front  of  him.  After  she  had  remained  thei’e  for  a Avhile,  she  said: 
“Come,  chief,  throw  down  your  nephew’.s  head  to  me.”  He  paid  no 
attention  to  her.  It  was  Djila'cjon.s’s  son,  who  had  been  in  love  with 
his  wife,  who.se  head  he  had  cut  off. 

Again  she  .said  landward:  “Come,  chief,  put  youf  nephew’.s  head 
into  my  canoe.”  He  absolutel}’  refused.  I’hen  she  became  angry 
and  almost  struck  the  town  with  something  that  was  half  red,  half 
blue.  And  the  town  of  bkedans  almost  tipped  over.  Then  he  went 
out  and  ])u.shed  it  back  again  as  he  walked  along. 

1 he  woman  said  the  .same  thing  again,  and  again  he  refused  her. 

hen  she  almost  struck  the  town  with  her  stick,  it  almost  turned 
over  again.  And  again  he  straightened  it  with  his  feet.  Then  he 
took  the  head  and  threw  it  out.  And  the  hair-seal  canoe“  in  which 
she  came  started  off  of  itself,  while  he  stood  .still  there  and  looked  on. 

Then  he  went  along  upon  Trail-inland‘s  and  entered  the  water  at 
[point]  Lying-.seaward.‘s  And  he  got  his  arms  ready  for  her  in  the 
.salt  water.  Her  servants  were  doing  the  paddling.  Vhen  they  got 
above  him,  he  laid  hold  of  [the  canoe].  Then  they  paddled  backward. 
They  were  unsuccessful. 

Then  the  chief-woman  said,  “Come  in,  chief,  if  it  is  you.  'rhings 
shall  not  be  different  from  the  way  you  want  them.”  And  lo!  Ui>ward 
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rolled  in  through  the  hailiiig-hole.  At  once  he  went  to  the  middle 
where  the  ehief-woimin  sat.  He  stretehed  his  arm  acro.ss,  and  they 
lay  there  with  each  other." 

When  they  got  home,  she  put  her  son’s  head  in  its  i)lace,  and  he  was 
restored.  After  he  had  had  her  as  his  wife  for  some  time,  and  it  was 
to^^ald  the  end  of  autumn,  the  chiet-woman  began  digging  roots  with 
the  .servants.  One  day,  after  they  had  come  home,  they  appeared 
happy.  He  li.stcmed  to  them.  He  did  not  know  wh}’  they  acted  that 
way.  He  got  firewood  in  readiness  for  their  return  from  digging 
roots.  The}"  came  home  together,  and  every  time  the}"  were  happv. 

By  and  by,  when  they  started  off  again,  he  went  behind  them.  As 
they  went  along  in  a line,  they  heat  upon  thin  hoards  held  in  their 
hands.  They  .sang  as  they  went.  It  .sounded  nice  and  sharp.  The 
chief  woman  went  in  advance.  He  okserved  them  .stealthily. 

'i'hen  they  .sat  down  at  a certain  point  down  the  inlet,  and  .sang  there. 
The  chief  woman  sat  near  the  water.  This  he  .saw.  By  and  hy  some- 
thing having  thick  eyebrows  came  flying  fi'oni  al)ove  and  .sat  near 
her.  He  was  good  looking.  They  lay  with  each  other. 

Then  he  went  home,  and,  when  they  came  home,  he  .said  to  his  wife, 
"Say!  to-morrow  you  better  not  go.  I will  go.  J will  get  a great 
quantity  of  roots  of  all  kinds.”  And  ne.xt  day  he  l)orrowed  her  belt 
and  dre.ss,  and  had  his  hair  parted  while  still  in  the  house.  Now  they 
.sang  as  they  walked.  He  went  ahead  of  them. 

He  went  to  the  edge  of  the  water.  He  i-olled  away  a rock  with  his 
hands  and  picked  a sea-cucumber  from  the  })lace  where  it  had  rested. 
Then  he  .sat  in  the  place  where  the  chief  woman  u.sed  to  sit.  Shore- 
ward the  servants  were  also  singing.  By  and  by  the  person  came  fly- 
ing down  from  above,  sat  near  him,  and  lay  down.  And  he  cut  ofl' 
his  penis.  He  put  the  sea-cucumber  in  its  place.  He  went  uj)  from 
him  making  a noise. 

Then  he  was  happy,  and  he  came  home.  He  gave  back  the  chief 
woman’s  labret  to  her.  Next  day  very  early  the  servants  rose,  and, 
after  they  had  eaten,  they  went  outside.  Just  outside  they  sang  the 
.song.  Again  they  went  off'  in  a crowd  singing. 

Now  he  again  went  along  behind  them.  After  the  chief  woman 
had  .seated  her.self,  he  came  flying  down  again.  They  lay  down. 
When  the  chief  woman  turned  toward  him,  lo!  a sea  cucumber  had 
been  put  into  him.  Then  she  wept.  The  .servants  also  wept. 

Then  he  went  home  and  cut  up  firewood.  And  in  the  evening, 

when  they  came  home,  instead  of  being  happy,  the  servants  had  tear 

marks  on  their  faces.  Then  he  asked  them,  " Why  are  you  all  .sad? 
1 guess  you  have  become  witches.”  That  was  Snowy-owl  with  which 
the  chief  woman  lay.  For  that  reason  he  used  the.se  words. 

After  he  had  lived  with  his  wife  a while  longer,  some  one  .said 

"The  chief  is  coming.”  Immediately  they  sent  Alarten  into  the 
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woods.  Then  lie  pulled  up  a bunch  of  fern  liy  the  roots.  He  tied 
the  stalks  tou-ether  and  sat  down  by  the  edge  of  the  tire  toward  the 
door.  Five  Land-otter-wonien  .sat  in  the  corner  of  the  house  and  one 
of  them  had  Upward  inside  of  her  lilanket. 

Presenth'  [the  strangers]  came  in  and  sat  in  a circle.  Then  KaveiU® 
called  for  one  of  the  young'  boys  who  moved  in  a crowd  on  the  side  of 
the  house  toward  the  door.  xVnd,  after  he  had  whi.spered  into  his  ear, 
[the  boy]  went  out.*“  And,  after  he  liad  been  away  for  a while,  they 
spread  out  a mat  in  the  middle  of  the  side  c'f  the  house,  and  five  persons 
with  matted  hair  sat  upon  it.  After  they  had  sat  there  for  a while,  one 
of  them  liegan  acting  as  a shaman,  and  they  sang  a song  for  him  as  he 
acted.  After  he  had  done  this  for  a while,  he  pointed  at  the  one  who 
held  Upward  hidden.  When  they  all  went  to  her,  he  (Marten)  pushed 
the  ferns  on  the  fire.  Immediately  it  became  dark,  and  he  was  handed 
to  another.  After  they  had  pulled  her  up  .straight,  they  found  noth- 
ing at  all  upon  her. 

Then  another  acted  as  shaman  and  pointed  at  the  one  who  was  hiding 
him.  Then  they  started  for  her.  Again  JMarten  .shoved  the  ferns  into 
the  tire.  While  it  was  dark  they  pa.ssed  him  to  another  one.  She, 
too,  the}"  had  stand  up.  There  was  nothing  whatever  upon  her. 

Again  one  acted  as  shaman.  Again  he  pointed  at  one  of  them. 
There  was  not  a sign  of  a thing  upon  her.  Still  another  acted  as 
shaman.  When  he  pointed  at  the  one  who  held  him,  they  went  for 
her.  Then  Uiiward  changed  him.self  into  a cinder  and  hid  himself  at 
the  edge  of  the  smoke-hole. 

Then  the  one  who  .sat  at  the  end  of  tho.se  who  came  by  canoe  with 
Kaven  acted  as  shaman.  And,  after  they  had  sung  a .song  for  him  for 
a while,  he  pointed  up  at  him,  and  they  went  to  get  him.  [He  floated 
up]  and  after  he  had  kept  coming  down  for  a while,  lo!  they  brought 
Upward  in. 

Then  they  l)rought  him  before  Wl'git,  and  he  pulled  his  arm  off. 
And,  after  he  had  pulled  his  other  arm  otf,  he  gave  them  to  the  one 
(shaman)  who  sat  next  to  him.  Now  he  pulled  out  both  of  his  legs 
and  gave  them  to  the  .shamans.  And  his  body,  too,  he  cut  in  pieces 
and  gave  to  them.  T’hen  they  ate  it.  They  consumed  it  all.  And, 
after  they  had  sat  there  for  a while,  they  became  sick  in  the  stomach. 
They  died.  Their  bodies  were  pulled  away  and  thrown  outside. 

[1  he  Story  of  Stone-ribs  ns  toUl  by  Tom  J’riec  of  Those-born-in-the-Ninstints-country] 

hrom  the  town  of  Ug.adA'n  they  began  to  go  out  fishing  for  black 
cod.  Then  a creature  having  five  tins  at  an  island  lying  seaw’ard 
called  Q!a'g.awa-i  pui'sued  them.  And  canoes  were  rapidly  carried 
into  his  mouth  by  a current  of  water.  Hut  still  they  feared  that  they 
were  going  to  starve  to  death  and  went  out  fishing.  Many  escaped. 
Mussels  grew  upon  that  island  only.  That  is  why  they  went  to  it. 
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And  tliov  would  not  touch  thoir  jiaddlc.s  to  the  cdfros  of  their  canoes 
[ for  fear  of  inakini*'  a noise]. 

When  he  had  nearly  de.stroyed  them  all,  I)jila'(|ons’ son  .said:  “I 
will  t(o  lo  the  south  country.  I will  kill  Qla'f^.awa-i.”  Then  his 
mother  said  to  him:  “Do  not  do  it,  chief;  they  will  say  f,,A'ndal  to 
you.*^  After  she  had  .said  .so  for  .some  time,  she  told  him  he  might  go. 

And,  after  he  had  gone  along  for  a while,  [when  he  reached]  point 
Skwai  he  became  tired  of  walking  and  lay  with  his  hack  against  a 
rock.  Then  a .sound  like,  the  rushing  of  wind  came  to  his  ears,  and  he 
looked  in  the  direction  of  it.  [An  eagle]  was  almost  touching  a .salt 
water  pool  in  front  of  him  in  its  tlight. 

Then  he  went  thither,  and,  when  he  looked  into  the  pool,  [he  .saw] 
a small  halibut  floating  theiH*.  Now  he  took  it  out.  And,  when  he 
tried  to  cut  it  op(>n  along  tin*  side,  all  the  supernatural  beings  ])ro- 
tested.  It  also  thundered.  In  whatev(‘r  way  he  tried  it,  he  was 
unsuccessful  until  he  cut  it  optm  from  its  tail  when  nothing  happened. 
Now  he  skinned'  it  and  dried  the  skin  in  the  sunshine.  He  was  glad 
to  have  it.  And  he  went  away  with  it. 

By  and  by  he  came  to  the  town  of  Ijg.adA'n.  It  was  evening  and 
he  looked  about  among  the  houses.  lie  looked  for  a place  where  a 
child  had  just  been  born.  By  and  l)y  he  .saw  a child  lying  in  the  cra- 
dle. When  thev  were  asleep,  he  destroyed  it.  But  he  became  born 
in  its  i)lacc.  His  [new]  mother  was  named  (iwa'g.anat. 

And,  after  he  had  gi’own  .somewhat,  he  asked  to  have  a copper  bow 
and  copper  arrows  made  for  him.  All  the  time  he  was  growing  up 
they  went  out  tishing  and  he  (Q!a'g.awa-i)  swallowed  them.  And, 
when  thev  came  in  from  tishing.  Supernatural-sparrow*"  living  in 
front  of  the  town  ate  all  of  their  uncut  halibut. 

'I'hen  he  began  to  shoot  birds.  He  shot  robins,  the  feathers  of 
which  along  with  tho.se  of  the  dicker  Avere  on  -his  cradle.  After  he 
had  become  (piite  sti’ong  he  killed  gee.se  and  Avild  saatuis.  His  mother 
asked  him  Avhence  he  got  them,  and  he  .said:  “ I am  [getting  them] 
from  i.das.*”  After  that  he  also  killed  the  big  .sparroAV  that  lived 
there. 

After  he  had  shot  birds  for  some  time  longer  he  said  he  had  lost  a 
black  bird  Avhich  he  attempted  to  kill.  He  Avas  .sad  al)out  it.  Th(> 
next  time  he  Avent  out  he  brought  it  in  skinned.  That  Avas  the  raven. 
Again  he  Avent  out  and  deAV  around  the  island  Avith  its  skin  on.  lie 
doAV  doAvn  from  above.  He  shot  it  in  the  country  he  called  ndas. 

After  he  Avas  able  to  dy  to  .some  height  he  .said:  “ I am  going  to 
kill  Qla'g.aAA'a-i.”  'riien  his  uncle  .said  to  his  mother:  “Put  charcoal 
on  the  lips  of  that  boy  Avho  is  talking.’’  At  once  his  mother  did  so  to 
him.  They  Avere  afraid  to  mention  the  name  of  (^la'g.aAva-i  near  the 
lire.  They  Avere  afraid  that  “ Woman-under-the-dre”  Avould  take 
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over  to  him  the  boy’s  words.  He  sat  ai-oiind  with  charcoal  iii)oii  his 
lips.'’" 

After  that  the  town  people  went  to  Q!a'g.awa-i  to  get  shell-Hsh,  and 
Ins  mother  was  with  them.  Then  he  cried  after  them.  He  was  faint 
from  crying.  Now  he  told  them  plainly  that  he  was  going  to  kill 
(i!a'g.awa-i.  Then  they  took  him  with  them.  They  fastened  a weasel 
skin  in  his  hair,  and  he  took  his  copper  bow  and  arrows. 

.\fter  they  had  gathered  mussels  at  the  island  for  a while,  they  went 
off  home  from  him.  In  that  place  he  sang  .songs,  and  he  beat  upon 
the  edges  of  his  canoe  with  his  l)ow,  in  lieu  of  a drum.  They  were 
unable  to  stop  him.  And  when  they  went  ofl.'  from  him  he  again  sang 
the  song. 

At  that  time  Qlfi'g.awa-i  came  after  them.  Then  the  canoe  went 
into  its  mouth.  And  he  came  to  himself  in  its  belly,  put  on  his  hali- 
but skin,  and  swelled  up  in  its  stomach.  He  killed  it. 

All  of  its  live  tins  had  the  figures  of  human  beings  at  the  base.  At 
that  time  he  showed  himself  to  be  Stone-ribs.  He  told  them  that  he 
was  the  son  of  Djila'qons.  At  that  time  he  told  them  the  crests  they 
Avould  use. 

Then  he  traveled  around  the  west  coast,  w6aring  the  halibut  skin. 
Now  a big  mountain  called  “ Looking-at-his-own-shadow  ” called  him 
in.  He  entered  his  house,  and  he  was  glad  to  meet  him.  After  he 
had  given  him  some  dided  food  he  gave  him  half  of  a whale  to  eat. 
When  lie  had  finished  eating  and  was  about  to  go  out  Looking-at-his- 
own-shadow  laughed  at  him.  Then  he  said:  “Hoor,  shut  younself.” 
And  the  stone  hanging  door  fell.  Now  there  was  no  wa}'  for  him  to 
go  out. 

Then,  right  in  the  house,  he  put  on  his  halibut  .skin.  And,  after  he 
had  Hopped  around  for  a while,  he  got  his  Hns  under  the  edges  of  the 
hanging  door  and  threw  it  up  with  his  tail.  Whenit  fell  back  it  bi'oke. 
He  shut  all  sorts  of  supernatural  beings  in,  and  they  were  entirel3'^ 
unable  to  get  out.  Only  he  (Stone-ribs)  did  it. 

After  that  he  entered  the  hou.se  of  “ Sunshine-on-his-breast.”  He, 
however,  treated  him  well.  Aftei’  he  had  been  given  something  to 
eat,  he  went  out  of  his  house. 

After  that  he  entered  Tcli'da’s  house.'*’  He,  too,  was  good  to  him. 
riien  he  had  on  the  Q!il'g.awa-i  skin  and^  let  himself  be  seen  by  the 
town  people.  That  is  wh}’  those  born  at  Kaisun  wear  the  Q!ti'g.awa-i 
as  a crest. 

hen  he  started  to  leave  that  place,  they  told  him  that  Greatest- 
ciab  lived  in  the  channel  between  the  two  islands.  Still  he  went 
thithei . dust  as  he  had  heard,  it  opened  its  claws  for  him.  And,  when 
he  passed  over  it,  it  cut  through  the  tins  along  the  edges  of  his  hali- 
but skin  with  its  teeth.  Then  Stone-ribs  was  .sorry  for  this  and  went 
back  to  it.  He  swallowed  the  crab. 
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After  that  he  let  himself  he  seen  upon  this  island.  The  supernatural 
beings  were  glad  to  see  him  because  he  saved  the  people  from  the 
thing  that  made  the  south  end  of  the  island  empty.  Only  two  treated 
him  ditferentlv. 

He  went  into  Nasto'’s  house,®',  also.  After  the  latter  had  given  him 
food,  he  let  him  go  feeling  happy,  .\fter  that  he  let  out  the  crab  in 
Naden  harbor,  d'hat  is  why  there  are  so  many  crabs  there. 

After  that  Na-iku'n  let  himself  dry  uj)  liefore  him.®®  Then  he 
entered  his  halibut  skin  and  Hopped  his  way  across  overland.  That  is 
the  inside  passage  used  by  canoes.  And,  after  he  had  gone  on  far- 
ther, Spit-point  also  dried  itself  up  in  front  of  him.  Then  he  entered 
his  halibut  skin  and  ]>assed  it  in  the  same  way.  'fhat  is  the  phme 
through  which  they  pass  by  canoe. 

Then  he  entered  the  house  of  Many-ledges.  After  he,  too,  had 
given  him  something  to  eat,  he  went  on.  | .Many-ledges]  was  pleased  to 
see  him.  .Afterward  Qi'ngi  ®'  asked  him  to  come  in.  The  supernat- 
ural beings  invited  him  in  because  they  wanted  to  see  Q!a'g.awa-i's 
skin.  .All  that  time  he  let  them  see  his  skin. 

.After  that  he  went  iidand  and  sat  down  at  ])oint  Skwai.  After  he 
had  sat  there  for  some  time  something  occurred  like  the  (juiek  passage 
of  a strong  wind.  When  he  looked  toward  it  an  eagle  had  his  halibut 
skin.  Hut  when  he  said  '“.Alas!”  all  the  forest  beings  told  him  not  to 
go  after  it.  “ It  was  not  yoiuv.  Your  mighty' grandfather,  ‘Chief,’®® 
let  you  have  his  skin.  It  was  he  who  took  his  own  back.'’  It  was  an 
islet  ly'ing  in  front  of  point  Skwai  that  lent  him  his  clothing  so  that 
he  might  use  it  to  kill  Q!a'g.awa-i. 

And  after  that  he  again  arrived  at  the  town  of  Hg.ad.\'n.  Now  he 
left  his  Q!a'g.awa-i  skin  there.  He  took  his  copper  bow  and  four 
arrow's,  but  the  W'easel  skin  he  tied  in  his  hair.  He  wanted  to  show 
them  to  his  mother  .so  that  she*  would  be  plea,sed.  [Beeau.se  he  wore 
them]  Those-born-at-Skedans  have  them  as  crests. 

Then  he  went  to  his  mother.  .And  his  mother  was  pleased  with 
him.  Now  he  showed  the  copper  arrows  and  the  [.skin  of]  Q!a'g.awa-i 
he  had  killed  to  his  mother  and  said  that  future  generations  coming 
out  from  her  should  wear  them  as  crests,  besides  po.ssessing  the  songs. 

And  his  mother  asked  him:  “‘Did  they  call  y’ou  lak!i'l?”‘‘  And  he 
said  they  did.  Then  he  e.xplained  to  her.  ‘‘When  I w'as  of  some 
height,  and  had  been  killing  all  .sorts  of  birds,  I said  I would  kill 
Q!a'g.awa-i,”  w hereupon  they'  used  to  say  of  me:  Put  coals  on  the  lips 

of  that  common  per.son.’'  Instead  [of  being  angry]  his  mother  laughed 
at  him.  His  mother  foretold  what  they  would  sav  to  him  w'hen  he 
.set  out  to  lielp  them. 

'rhis  storv,  wliicli  j)ractically  include.s  tliree,  is  (jiie  of  tlie  most  important  ami 
interesting  of  all  llaida  stories,  for,  while  two  of  the  i)reeeding  are  largely  Tsimshian 
and  the  Kaven  story  is  by  no  means  confined  to  the  Queen  Charlotte  islands,  here  we 
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liave  heroes  and  places  dealt  with  which  are  strictly  insular,  forming  true  llaida 
“hero  tales.”  The  first  two  sections  are  of  particular  importance  and  were  espe- 
cially well  known.  The  second  version  of  the  story  of  Stone-ribs  is  of  peculiar 
interest  as  coining  from  a man  of  the  town  of  Ninstints,  where  the  descendants  of  the 
people  of  Lg.adA'n  afterward  lived,  and  where  this  particular  myth  appears  to  have 
been  especially  treasured.  SI'xf.,  the  word  which  I have  translated  “Upward,” 
means  more  strictly  “About-in-the-air,”  referring  perhaps  to  the  escape  of  this  hero 
from  his  house  in  the  form  of  a cinder.  “ Stone-rihs”  was  the  translation  given  me 
for  G.od.Afixc'wat  by  my  interpreter,  butg.b'dAn  is  also  applied  to  one  who  discovers 
hidden  things.  The  word  for  rih  is  xc'wT. 

’ Sealion-town  (Qa-i-lnaga'-i)  was  an  old  town  a short  distance  above  Skidegate, 
on  the  same  side  of  the  inlet.  It  was  occupied  by  the  people  of  Kaisun  before  they 
moved  to  the  latter  town. 

I do  not  know  the  true  name  of  this  cetacean.  It  was  described  as  “ like  a por- 
poise, only  lighter  in  color.”  The  llaida  word  is  (jliin. 

’ An  old  story  town  near  Dead  Tree  point,  on  the  northern  side  of  Bkidegate  inlet, 
near  its  entrance. 

* Lg.O''tg.o  is  perhaps  a synonym  for  Da^gu  .sg.a'na,  the  usual  name  for  the  super- 
natural being  who  tries  the  strength  of  heroes. 

•'’(iu''tga  is  the  Haida  name  for  the  small  inlet  above  Skidegate,  where  the  dogfish 
oil  works  now  stand  which  until  recently  were  owned  and  operated  by  Mr.  Robert 
Tennant  of  Victoria.  It  figures  largelj’  in  tbe  myths,  ami  many  human  bones  have 
been  turned  up  there. 

“ XiUna  is  the  name  given  to  a small  stream  which  falls  into  Skidegate  inlet  above 
Lina  island.  It  was  probably  from  this  that  Skidegate  inlet  was  called  Xa'na  qa'ti. 

’ G.odanxiVsgi  is  said  to  be  a tree  like  a wild  crab  apple. 

“Described  as  “ a short,  tough  bush  found  in  open  spaces.” 

“Haida,  Djigula'og.a.  Usually  it  is  Mouse-woman  (K!a'gAn-djat)  who  is  met  in 
this  way,  and  farther  on  in  this  same  story  the  old  man  inconsistently  relapses  into 
the  customary  name. 

'“A  small  pond  lying  buried  in  the  woods  back  of  GiUIga. 

" Sucb  seems  to  be  the  projier  translation  of  xa'xa  wai'gi  djigimVg.c. 

'“The  two  trunks  of  the  tree  were  sprung  apart  at  the  middle  and  held  there  by  a 
cross-piece  as  follows: 


Ki(i.  -4.— Traditional  device  used  in  the  capture  of  the  Wa'sg.o. 


This  favorite  Haida  lake  monster  is  represented  with  the  body  and  head  of  a 
wolf  and  the  fins  of  a killer  whale.  It  went  after  whales  at  night  and  could  bring 
back  as  many  as  ten  at  once  upon  its  back,  behind  its  ears,  and  in  the  curl  of  its  tail. 

" See  note  9. 

Referring  to  a scandal  involving  Djila'qons  and  another  supernatural  being  called 
Sw  i mining- russet-backed-th  rush . 

Phis  paragraph  is  very  interesting,  since  it  appears  to  implv  that  most  of  the 
supernatural  beings  belonged  to  the  Raven  clan.  Stone-ribs  and  his  mother  were 
Eagles. 

^ ''  The  Haida  here  is  somewhat  obscure.  By  thrusting  himself  under  her  blanket 
Swimming-russet-backed-thrush  conlirms  the  suspicions  regarding  his  relations  with 
Djda'qons. 
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'"Klic  i.s  tlie  edible  butt  of  ii  certain  fern. 

rimt  i.«,  he  liad  eoine  out  from  liis  \vfKH};.n  .skin  diirinf,'  tlie  night,  tlius  winning 
bv  trickery. 


■■''’See  story  iA  Itaven  travi-ling,  note  21. 

-'Tliis  i.s  bow  String-of-tlie-days  or  SLring-of-lieaven  (Sims  da'gil)  was  inil  in  jiiace 
from  to])  to  bottom  of  tlie  jiole  which  e.xtemls  from  the  breast  of  Sacred-one-standing-' 
and-moving  to  the  firmament  aliove. 

■-■■^This  is  on  the  ea.«tern  end  of  Maude  island,  in  Skidegate  inlet,  and  became  known 
to  the  whites  as  New  (lold  Harbor  because  the  llaida  from  the  neigliborhood  of  Cold 
harlior,  on  the  west  coast  of  ^loresby  island,  established  a town  here  before  moving 
into  Skidegate. 

At  or  near  Cajie  St.  James,  with  the  exception  of  the  Isles  Keroiuirt,  tlie  extreme 
.“outliern  point  of  tlie  Queen  Charlotte  islands. 

'■'*  Ninstints  peojile  of  the  best  cla.“ses,  u.sed  in  addressing  one  another  ex])ressions 
which  elsewhere  were  only  employed  by  or  to  tlie  lower  orders  of  peojile.  SkA^mdal 
was  one  of  these.  Others  are  given  in  note  47. 

1 he  tvord  for  help,  used  here  and  in  many  other  plac(*s,  means  help  given  in 
a way  entirely  beyond  the  control  of  the  person  helped.  It  is  usually  applied  to  the 
lielj)  given  by  supernatural  beings. 

A creek  on  Louise  island  flowing  into  Cumshewa  inlet  from  the  south.  Anciently 
a town  stood  there,  and  one  of  the  llaida  families  took  its  name  from  the  jilace. 

This  stood  on  the  shores  of  Moresby  island,  opposite  the  later  town  of  Ninstints. 
It  is  sai<l  to  have  been  owned  by  the  Skida'-i  IfCnas,  a branch  of  the  C..\'fixet 
gitiiia'-i. 

'■'®  (iliv'g.awa-i  was  the  name  of  an  islet  near  Ninstints  and  of  the  supernatural  being 
wbo  lived  under  it.  He  went  about  in  the  form  of  a killer  \\  hale  with  five  fins. 

'■'"Though  not  siiecifically  stated,  there  are  jirobahly  a number  of  stones  here  into 
which  these  people  were  suppo.sed  to  be  turned. 

""  Intended  as  a polite  reipiest  for  help. 

"‘TcliCal,  or  Old  Cold  Harbor,  as  it  is  .sometimes  (udled,  was  the  most  important 
town  on  the  we.st  coast  of  the  (Jueen  Charlotte  islands,  and  st<jod  on  the  northern 
side  of  a southern  entrance  to  Skidegate  channel.  This  southern  entrance  is  the 
TcirCat  inlet  referred  tf>. 

"■■'The  canoe  jaissage  through  Sjiit  point. 

""A  name  given  to  the  sculpin  (<i!al)  on  account  of  its  spines.  This  episode 
accounts  for  the  shallows  on  the  north  side  of  Cumshewa  inlet. 

My  interpreter  said  he  had  always  heard  this  episode  treated  differently — in  the 
way  in  wliich  it  is  told  in  the  second  version  of  the  story. 

""Skedans  is  one  of  the  few  towns  prominent  in  llaida  story  that  have  been  occu- 
pied in  recent  times.  It  stood  on  a tongue  of  land  at  the  northeastern  end  of  Louise 
island.  The  name  is  a white  corrujition  of  the  chief’s  name.  By  the  people  them- 
selves it  was  called  (i!b'na,  or  Crizzly-bear  town.  Seaward  from  the  site  are  several 
islands  and  reefs,  of  which  Island-that-wheels-around-with-the-current  ( Dalga'-if- 
galgifi)  is  the  (tlosest  in  and  Farthcst-one-out  (fia-ig.o()!rC-idjusg.as)  the  outermost. 

""See  introduction  to  notes. 

■■”  The  exact  meaning  of  the  archaic  words  used  here  (xa'u-u  IKugifigwan)  has  been 
forgotten,  but  this  is  the  idea  involved. 

""See  story  of  A-slender-one-who-was-given-away,  note  12. 

""Spoken  sarcastically.  See  stor}-  of  .\-slender-ono-who-was-giveu-away,  note  19. 

■•"Canes  half  blue  and  half  red  were  often  carried  by  the  su])ernatural  beings. 
Compare  story  of  The  one  abandoned  for  eating  the  flij)i)cr  of  a hair  seal,  page  181. 

•'See  story  of  Haven  traveling,  note  40; 

•■'  llaida  K!I'watc!as,  a trail  which  runs  uj)  the  inlet  from  Skedans. 

•"  Half  a mile  from  the  town. 
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Breaking  the  exogainic  law,  for  they  were  both  Eagles. 

^^The  word  used  here  for  Raven  is  WBgit.  Every  fall  WEgit  was  said  to  come  over 
to  the  Queen  Charlotte  islands  from  his  home  in  the  Tsimshian  country. 

‘"This  youth  was  apparently  appointed  to  apprehend  Upward  after  he  should 
escape  in  the  form  of  a cinder. 

"E.v'ndal  and  lakli'l  were  “ common  words”  not  employed  by  the  upper  classes 
unless  in  addre.ssing  those  beneath  them.  Compare  note  24. 

^'‘Klb’djix.u,  the  word  used  here,  is  said  to  be  the  same  as  tcla'tda,  identified  by 
one  of  my  informants  with  the  Rusty  Song  Sparrow,  though  this  identification  is 
somewhat  doubtful. 

i.das  is  the  east  coast  of  Graham  island. 

“ Woman-under-the-fire  repeated  to  the  supernatural  beings  everything  that  was 
said  near  it.  But,  if  charcoal  were  instantly  rubbed  upon  the  lii)S  of  a person  who 
had  said  anything  they  did  not  want  the  supernatural  beings  to  hear,  Woman-under- 
the-fire  knew  that  it  w'as  not  intended. 

^‘Tcli'da  is  an  island  on  the  west  coa.st  in  front  of  Kaisun. 

“Nastb'  is  the  Ilaida  name  for  llippa  island. 

“That  is  the  personal  form  of  the  spit  did  so. 

“ The  same  who  appears  in  the  Raven  story. 

“I'l.lgas,  the  word  used  here  for  “chief,”  is  a common  name  for  supernatural 
beings.  It  was  also  one  of  the  names  of  Cape  Ball. 

17137— No.  29—0.5 14 
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SUPERNATUKAL-BEING-Wno-WENT-NAKEI) 

[Told  by  John  Sky  of  Those-born-iU-SkedanH] 

Indiuling  tlicir  mother  and  their  .si.ster  there  were  ten  of  them. 
Had  things  came  through  the  eldest.*  His  joimger  brothers  were 
like  the  supernatural  beings.  One  day  one  of  his  younger  brothers 
went  out  and  shouted  ‘‘ Hn-u-u-u-I.”*  Then  a cloud  came  out  of  the 
ocean.  It  came  down  in  front  of  (xn'tg.a.^  One  stood  in  the  place 
[which  it  touched]  and  they  wrestled  with  each  other.  After  they  had 
wrestled  for  a while  the  younger  brother  of  Supernatural-being-who- 
went-naked  was  pushed  down,  and  he  bewitched  him.  “Go  to  the 
dint  point  which  sticks  out  in  the  rear  of  my  father’s  hou.se,”  [he  .said], 
and  he  went  thither  with  noi.se  (i.  e.,  (piickly). 

Hy  and  by  the  one  who  was  born  next  to  him  also  went  out  and 
shouted.  He  called  in  the  .same  way  as  the  other  had  done,  and  again 
the  cloud  came  into  the  inlet,  .\gain  a pei'son  stood  in  the  place 
[which  it  touched]  and  wrestled  with  him.  After  the\’  had  wrestled 
together  for  a while,  he  again  knocked  him  down  and  .said  as  before: 
“Go  to  the  flint  point  which  sticks  out  in  the  rear  of  my. father’s 
house.”  d'hen  he  went  up  into  the  air  with  noi.se. 

Now  he  treated  all  .seven  in  the  .same  wav.  Afterward  their  mother 
wept.  When  she  was  through  weeping,  she  lilew  her  nose  out  (i.  e., 
cleared  her  throat)  and  said:  “ Mj' eldest  son  is  nothing.  IM3’ mind 
is  so  (i.  e.,  .sad)  all  of  the  time.” 

Her  daughter  always  took  care  of  the  tire.  Every  time  thc\’  went 
to  bed  Supernatural-being-who-went-naked  slept  in  the  place  where 
the  tire  had  been.  He  was  weak.  He  was  unable  to  sit  up. 

Now  he  heard  what  his  mother  kept  saying  about  him.  Then  he 
called  to  his  sister:  “Sister,  come  and  bring  out  one  of  your  mother’s 
stone  boxes.”  His  sister  poured  .some  [water]  into  one.  and,  as  he  crept 
thither,  he  fell  on  his  side  and  almost  fainted.  After  he  had  lain  there 
for  a while  he  .started  to  creep  to  it  again,  and  he  crept  into  it. 

Then  his  buttocks  were  floating,  and  his  sister  picked  up  a poker  and 
pre.s.sed  on  his  buttocks.  After  his  sister  had  pressed  upon  him  for  a 
while,  she  took  away  the  stick  from  him.  Lo,  his  buttocks  were 
covered  with  water.  And,  after  he  had  been  in  the  water  for  a while, 
he  .stretched  himself  in  it.  He  burst  it. 

Then  his  sister  poured  some  water  into  another  one,  and  he  got  into 
it.  After  he  had  been  in  it  a short  time  (lit.,  the  length  of  a hand),  he 
burst  it  by  stretching.  Then  he  got  into  another.  That,  too,  he 
burst  with  his  knees. 
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Now  his  sistor  poured  .some  water  into  the  remaining  one.  As  soon 
as  he  had  got  into  it  he  stretcdied  himself.  He  burst  that  also.. 

Then  he  went  into  the  sea  in  front  of  Gu'lg.a.  And  after  he  had 
been  in  the  water  for  a while  .something  touched  him  light!}'.  When 
he  grasped  for  it  he  pulled  oil'  the  tail  of  a Hounder  and  threw  it  ashore. 
After  he  had  been  in  the  .sea  a while  longer  he  .seized  the  tail  of  a hali- 
but. He  also  seized  the  tail  of  a porpoise  and  the  tail  of  a white  por- 
jjoise.*  And  after  he  had  been  in  the  sea  a while  longer  he  .seized  a 
whale’s  tail.  “ But  steam  tho.se,"  said  he  to  his  sister. 


After  he  had  been  in  the  .sea  a very  much  longer  time  .something 
touched  him.  He  grasped  for  it.  He  felt  nothing.  After  he  had 
been  in  the  .sea  for  another  space  of  time  something  again  touched 
him,  and  he  reached  (juickly  ahead  of  it.  Something  slender  was  in 
his  hand.  Then  his  hand  began  to  slip  off,  and  he  .seized  it  with  both 
hands.  Now  .something  pulled  him  away.  At  Lg.a'-ixa'’  he  got  a new 
foothold.  After  .some  time  the  Imttorn  of  the  island  cracked.  Then  he 
fiistened  it  around  his  head  and  came  back  up  the  inlet.  He  pas.sed 
close  in  front  of  Gu'lg.a  and  lay  still  at  the  mouth  of  Xa'iiA.® 

After  he  had  been  in  the  water  there  for  a while  something  came 
do\\  n fiom  the  head  ot  the  creek,  making  a noise  as  it  descended,  and 
he  listened  as  he  .stood  there.  Then  the  .sound  came  near  to  hijii. 
Now  he  looked  in  that  direction.  Fallen  trees  came  down  toward 
him,  sti  iking  against  each  other  as  they  came.  They  came  near  him. 

1 he}  came  .straight  toward  him.  I hen  he  I'an  ashore  from  them. 

ri)on  this  all  the  vegetation  in  the  fore.st  and  all  kinds  of  birds  in 
the  woods  called  him  a coward.  “Is  this  the  one  who  is  trying  to 
obtain  power  for  himself?  His  power  is  weak.’'  Then  he  jumped 
into  the  water  again,  and  they  came  iqjon  him,  striking  together. 
When  they  struck  him  he  felt  nothing.  What  had  become  old  rottei'i 
trees  floated  away  from  him. 

And  after  lie  had  been  in  the  sea  a while  longer  ice  came  down 
.stiakmg  together  on  the  way.  And  again  he  ran  awav  from  it,  and 
they  .smd  he  was  a coward.  Then  he  again  jumped  into  the  water  to 
meet  them.  After  they  had  struck  on  each  side  of  him  they  floated 
away,  transformed  into  some  soft  substance. 

AHer  he  had  been  in  the  water  for  another  space  of  time  rocks  came 
loatmg  down,  .striking  together,  and  he  ran  away  from  them.  Thev 
again  told  him  he  was  a coward,  and  he  again  went  into  the  water. 

And  they  .struck  upon  him.  d'hey  became  brittle  rock  and  floated 
away  from  him. 

After  he  had  been  ui  the  .sea  still  longer  he  heard  .some  one  walking 
owaic  mil.  le  looked  m that  direction.  Someone  short  and  broad 
Mith  red  skin  was  coniing  toward  him.  He  held  a knot  in  one  hand 
and  .some  g.odan.xo'.sgi  boughs.'  On  the  other  side  he  held 
kwe  aogiagadan  twigs’*  and  .some  seaweed. 
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And  he  siiid  to  him:  “Come,  let  me  whip  3’ou,  j>;raiid.soii."  He 
went  to  him  and  faced  him.  Then  he  stmck  him  with  the  knot,  lie 
did  not  feel  it.  Instead,  it  broke  in  pieces.  And  he  struck  him  also 
with  the  y.odanxo'.sjri.  He  did  not  feel  it.  And  he  also  struck  him 
on  his  back  with  the  kwe'aogia'f,nidafi.  ' He  did  not  feel  it.  Then  he 
struck  him  with  the  seaweed.  He  almost  touched  the  earth  with  his 
head. 

Then  they  .seized  each  other.  He  pushed  (rreatest-.stronjr-man 
down.  Then  he  smiled  at  him,  and  went  toward  the  woods  upon  the 
ice.  Landward  stood  a dead  tree  on  th«  side  of  which  a dead 
limb  stood  out  which  he  tried  to  pull  oil.  He  could  not  do  it.  But 
he  (the  human  being)  went  over  to  it  and  pidled  it  out.  And  he  .said 
to  him:  “Now,  grandson,  go  home,  for  vour  things  are  there.”  And 
he  went  down  the  inlet. 

After  he  had  swum  along  fora  while,  he  .stood  up  at  (lu'lg.a.  And, 
after  he  had  stood  near  the  door  for  a while,  he  enteied  and  dried 
himself  near  the  tire.  He  ask('d  of  his  mother,  who  was  weaving  near 
the  wall:  “Mother,  have  you  any?”  “Yes,  chief,  inv  .son;  when 
.something  made  you  and  shut  you  in  the  wood)  1 had  .some  made  for 
you.  They  are  here.”  Then  his  mother  hunted  in  a box,  brought 
out  two  sky  blankets,”  and  gave  them  to  him. 

'Fhen  he  sat  down  on  one  of  the  bed.steads  belonging  to  his  youngi'r 
brothers.  He  broke  it  b}'  sitting.  And  he  broke  another  bv  sitting 
on  it.  After  he  had  broken  all  by  sitting  on  them  he  made,  one 
for  himself.  And  he  also  l)roke  that  b}'  sitting  on  it.  And,  aft(>r  a 
stronger  one  wdth  3’ellow  cedar  cornei’  po.sts  was  linished,  that,  too, 
broke  down.  And  he  gave  it  up.  Then  he  fastened  the  pokers  lying 
near  the  lire  together  in  the  shape  of  a cro.ss,  laid  dead  .salnion-berrv 
bushes  acro.ss  them,  laid  the  planks  on  top  of  these,  and  sat  down  upon 
them.  That,  however,  was  strong.  Then  he  went  to  bed. 

Veiy  early  next  day  he  went  out  toward  the  woods.  After  he  had 
traveled  along  for  a while  u))on  a faint  trail,  [he  came  to]  a dead  fallen 
tree  lying  across  the  trail.  There  a shrew with  cranberries  in  her 
mouth  was  vainl3"  endeavoring  to  climb  over  it.  Then  he  put  her 
over  and  passed  1)3'  her. 

He  came  to  a mountain  covered  with  devirs-clnb  and  began  eating 
it.  And  when  he  was  half  through  evening  came  upon  him,  and  he 
stiiyed  there  over  night.  And  next  dav  he  again  began  eating.  hen 
evening  came  he  had  eaten  all. 

And  the  last  he  ate  he  spit  out  and  said:  “Perhaps  I shall  become  a 
wiV.sg.o  if  I swim  about  so  much.”  Then  something  up  the  iidet  said 
to  hiiu:  “Ah!  Ked-backed-grou.se “ hears  3'our  voice.’  hrom  down 
the  inlet  .something  else  said:  “Ah!  L!uqaA'ndas‘®  hears  3mur  voice.” 
Then  he  went  home. 
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Next  dii}"  he  aoaiii  went  toward  the  woods.  There  the  mouse'"  was 
trying  to  climb  over.  Again  he  put  her  aero.ss.  And,  after  he  had 
traveled  for  a while,  he  came  to  a mountain  covered  with  x.i'lg.oga.'" 
Then  he  ate  it,  stayed  there  all  night,  and  continued  eating  next  da}\ 
When  he  swallowed  the  lust  of  it,  he  spit  out  part.  Me  spoke  the 
same  words  as  before.  And  beings  spoke  to  him  as  they  had  done 
before.  Then  he  went  home  and  went  to  bed. 

Veiy  early  next  day  he  went  out  to  challenge  some  one  to  a wrest- 
ling match.  When  he  started  to  wrestle  with  the  thing  which  had 
destroyed  his  younger  brothers,  he  .said:  “Now,  when  you  throw  me 
down,  .stand  awaiting  me.”  Immediately  they  .seized  each  other.  Then 
he  was  thrown  down.  As  soon  as  that  happened,  he  (the  opponent) 
pronounced  the  words. 

And  after  he  had  gone  through  the  air  for  a while,  he  came  to  the 
flint.  At  once  he  rubbed  a medicine  Aloirse-woman  had  given  him 
upon  hinrself.  Now," when  he  .struck  on  it,  he  pulled  it  down.  At 
that  time  his  }’ounger  brothers’  bones  burst  out  of  it.  Then  he  spit 
medicine  upon  them.  And  as  .soon  as  he  got  down  [he  foundj  the  other 
still  standing  there  waiting  for  him.  Then  he  threw  him  down. 
“Future  people  will  see  you.”  Me  became  a kind  of  brittle  rock.'* 

After  that  his  younger  brothers  again  disa])peared. 

After  he  had  lain  in  bed  a while  day  broke,  and  he  began  to  think  of 
the  animal  he  had  put  over  [the  log].  Then  he  went  thither.  Lo,  .she 
was  again  trying  to  climb  over.  He  put  hei- across.  And  he  watched 
to  see  which  way  she  went.  Then  she  went  in  at  the  butt  end  of  a 
clump  of  ferns.  And  a house  stood  there. 

1 hen  .she  .said  to  him:  “Come  in,  my  son;  news  has  come  that  you 
ai-e  going  to  borrow  something  from  me.”  Then  he  entered  to  her, 
and  she  let  him  sit  down  next  to  her.  Then  she  turned  to  the  wall, 
bhe  took  a tra}’  out  of  one  of  her  boxes.  On  both  sides  of  it  .sat  [carved] 
mice.  She  placed  a piece  of  dried  .salmon  which  was  in  it  before 
him.  And  he  thought:  “ I have  been  fasting  a long  time.  What  a 
.small  thing  I am  going  to  eat.”  Then  she  .said  to  him:  “Eat  it.  How- 
ever .small  it  looks,  it  can  never  be  consumed.”  He  took  it.  While 
doing  .so  he  looked.  It  was  still  there.  And  he  again  picked  it  up. 
He  was  unable  to  consume  it,  and  .she  put  [the  tray]  back. 

Then  she  again  turned  round  toward  the  wall.  She  put  a single 
cranberry  in  front  of  him.  Then  he  picked  it  up  with  a spoon.  That, 
too,  he  was  unable  to  consume. 

Then  she  turned  round  again.  And  she  took  something  blue  out 
of  the  box.'"  Then  she  l)it  off  part  for  him.  “ Here  is  .something  for 
you  when  you  think  of  eating  medicine.  Go  up  to  GuTg.a  lake, 
d'here  lives  Among-the-hemlock-boughs,  who  destroyed  your  younger 
brothers.  When  you  come  to  the  shore  opposite  him  where  the  ground 
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is  trodden  down  l>y  ninny  feet,  wliistle  for  him,  and  when  he  conies  out 
to  you  and  has  nearly  reached  you  drop  ou  the  j^round  ciuickly.  Then 
you  will  come  to  yourself  sitting  in  his  belly.  Put  medicine  upon 
3'oursclf.  Then  I’ou  will  restore  3U)ur  younger  brothers.  And  when 
your  younger  brothers  are  gone  again  run  quickly  to  Sealion-town. 
'I'hen  climb  into  the  tree  which  lies  seaward  at  the  end  of  the  trail  run- 
ning inland.  When  [a  creature]  comes  to  you  from  the  sea  push  the 
thing  you  are  going  to  make  into  his  ear,  and  when  he  staggers  about 
wounded  climb  into  the  tree  again.  At  that  place  you  will  restore 
your  younger  brothers  again.  After  all  have  disappeared  again  and 
you  start  after  them  3^11  will  keep  on  going  forever  as  one  with 
supernatural  power.” 

1'hen  he  went  away.  After  he  had  been  in  bed  for  a while,  day 
began  to  break,  and  he  Avent  np  to  the  woods  and  reached  his  destina- 
tion. There  was  a place  there  trodden  bare  by  many  feet.  The  foot- 
prints of  human  beings  Avere  in  it. 

Then,  just  as  day  began  to  break,  he  whistled.  After  he  had  done 
this  for  a Avhile  something  like  a person  Avith  his  hair  floating  upon 
the  Avater  came  along.  When  it  got  tieai’  him,  he  dropped  hat,  and, 
after  some  space  of  time  had  elapsed,  lo,  he  came  to  himself  in  its 
belly.  Then  he  put  the  medicine  upon  himself  and  stretched  himself 
in  its  belly.  Mis  3munger  brothers’  bones  poured  out.  ’lie,  too,  Avas 
throAvn  out  on  top  of  them. 

Then  the  hemlock  Avas  moving  there.  And  he  Avent  to  get  it.  He 
struck  it.  It  AA’as  as  Avhen  something  is  sj)lit  up  fine.  Then  he  laid 
aside  two  branches  and  took  tAvo  short  ones.  Then  he  threw  one  [of 
the  latter]  so  that  it  Avent  into  a tree.  And  he  thrcAV  another  one.  It 
stuck  endwise  into  a hemlock.  He  .spit  after  it.  And  he  .said:  “Future 
people  Avill  use  these  as  fishhooks  in  getting  food.”** 

Then  he  spit  the  medicine  upon  his  3"ounger  brothers.  The3'^  aro.se. 
And  he  said:  “Go  together  to  the  place  Avhere  3'ou  used  to  sit.”  Then 
he,  too,  folloAved  them,  and,  after  thc3'  had  enjoyed  .seeing  each  other 
for  a Avhile,  again  one  Avas  gone.  One  after  the  other  all  seven 
disappeared. 

Then  he  Avhittled  the  hemlock  liiijb.s.  He  sharpened  the  ends  and 
put  them  over  the  tire.  Then  he  took  these  at  midnight  and  Avent  to 
Sealion-toAvn.  And  he  climbed  up  into  a tree  Avhich  stood  at  the  end 
of  the  trail. 

After  he  had  sat  there  for  a Avhile  tAvo  pieces  of  pitcliAvood  came 
burning  out  of  the  ocean  like  lanterns.  They  came  beloAV  him  like 
lanterns.  Wonderful  to  .see,  a Ava'sg.o*^  came  and  stood  there.  At 
the  tree  l3dng  seaward  it  sat.  It  was  coming  to  him.  It  had  a Avhale 
in  its  mouth.  It  had  another  one  in  the  curl  of  its  tail. 

And,  Avhen  it  got  just  linder  him,  he  .sat  doAAUi  betAV'een  its  ears. 
And  he  pushed  the  hemlock  limbs  into  its  ears.  Then  he  again  pulled 
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himself  up  into  the  tree.  It  staggered  around  underneath.  At  da.y- 
break,  when  the  raven  called,  it  fell  as  if  thrown  down.'" 

Then  he  pushed  it  about  [preparing  to  skin  it]  and  was  going  to  cut 
it  open.  But  it  thundered  and  lightened.  Then  he  skinned  it  and 
cut  it  open.  He  cau.sed  his  younger  brothers’  bones  to  bur.st  out  and 
spit  medicine  upon  them.  Thej'  rose,  and  he  said:  “Go  to  the  place 
where  you  used  to  sit.”  The  next  day  one  was  again  missing  and  the 
day  after  another.  It  went  on  in  this  \vay  until  all  seven  were  again 
gone. 

And,  after  he  had  sat  around  for  a while,  he  started  off  aimle.ssly. 
After  he  had  gone  along  for  a while  he  heard  something  in  the  middle 
of  the  island  which  .sounded  like  a drum.  Then  he  went  to  it.  Lo! 
he  came  to  a trail.  It  had  been  recently  trodden  ui)on.  After  he  had 
traveled  on  this  for  a while  he  came  to  a house.  The  door  Avas  on 
one  side  of  the  front.  Inside  of  the  house  .something  made  a noise  like 
a drum. 

Then  he  looked  in.  A woman,  wearing  a brownish  red  cedar-bark 
blaidcet,  twisted  threads.  The  doing  of  that  caused  the  noise  like  a 
drum.  He  sat  outside  of  the  door  which  Avas  much  trodden  about. 
Then  he  went  along  and  looked  down.  There  was  a salmon-berry  bush 
newly  broken  off'.  And  he  took  it  up.  He  punched  her  buttocks 
with  it  as  she  sat  Avorking  turned  toAvard  the  Avail.  Then  she  turned 
round  and  smiled  upon  him,  and  he  talked  Avith  her  for  a Avhile. 

IV Idle  he  Avas  still  talking  he  heard  a A’oice  [saying]:  “link,  link, 
huk,  huk,  huk,  huk,  huk,  link.”  Then  he  looked  toAvard  it.  Lo!  his 
younger  brothers  were  trying  to  run  apart  from  each  other.  Then  he 
Avent  to  them  and  spit  medicine  upon  them.  He  put  some  on  himself 
as  Avell  and  tried  to  pull  them  away.  He  Avas  unable  to  do  it.  Then 
he  tried  it  again.  Again  he  Avas  unable  to  do  it.  That  Avas  Ga'gix.it- 
Avoman,  the}'  say.'" 

Being  unsuccessful  he  Avent  home.  Then  he  came  to  GuTg.a.  He 
Avas  going  to  enter  his  mother’s  house,  yet  in  spite  of  himself  he 
passed  by  in  front.  Then  he  turned  toAvard  it  again  and,  Avhen  he  Avas 
near  the  door,  he  seized  a pole  Avhich  Avas  in  front  of  the  house.  But 
it  came  away  in  his  hand. 

VV^hen  he  could  not  succeed  in  entering  he  Avandered  off  aimlessly. 
Soon  he  arrived  at  the  middle  of  the  top  of  the  island.  After  he  had 
traveled  about  a while  he  came  to  an  open  space.  Then  he  sat  doAvn 
there.  After  he  had  sat  there  for  a Avhile  he  looked  at  himself.  Lo! 
he  sat  there  naked,  deprived  of  both  his  blankets.  Some  thick  bushes 
Avere  there. 

Then  he  turned  his  back  to  the  sunshine.  He  held  his  head  down 
Avith  his  forehead  in  his  hands.  VV  hile  he  AA'as  sitting  thus  something 
touched  him.  He  looked  for  it  but  saAA'  nothing.  Then  he  got  read}' 
foi  it,  and,  Avhen  this  happened  again,  he  grasped  in  front  of  it. 
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It  wa.s  in  hi.s  hand.  It  wa.s  soft.  It  felt  like  fui-.  It  wa.s  like  some- 
thing phosphorescent. 

Then  he  skinned  it  and  used  salmon-berry  l)u.shes  on  which  to 
.stretch  it.  Hut  lo!  it  was  .slack  in  the  middle.  Then  he  put  it  on  a 
laigei  one.  And  he  laid  it  out  in  the  sunshine.  He  was  going  to 
make  blankets  out  of  it.  It  became  nearl3'  dry.  He  was  glad.  And, 
when  it  was  nearly  dry,  things  from  the  noilh  end  of  the  island  and 
the  south  end  of  the  island  shouted  “ Wa-a-a-a-a,  Supernatural-being- 
who-went-naked  is  stretching  his  sky  blankets.”  They  laughed  at 
him.  'I'hen  he  bent  down  his  head.  After  he  had  sat  there  ashamed 
for  a while  he  left  his  blankets. 

Now  he  started  on.  He  traveled  around  and  around  this  island. 
One  time,  aftei’  he  had  traveled  for  a while,  he  heard  .some  one  .sobbing 
bittei  I3 . He  went  thither.  A hou.se  .stood  there.  He  ran  to  it  .so 
fa,st  that  ho  kept  falling.  Then  he  looked  in.  In  the  rear  of  the 
house  stood  one  with  tears  running  down  and  pitch  on  his  face. 
His  earrings  were  long.  From  the  ends  of  them  small  human  beings 
hung.  1 lieir  throats  hung  downward.  Their  arms  were  moving  as 
they  hung. 

He  struck  the  ground  with  his  baton  and  cried  hard.  “ Thinking  to 
restore  his  younger  brothers  again  as  he  had  twice  revived  them,  the 
supernatural  being  started  after  them.  While  he  was  going,’  the 
supernatural  being  went  on  forever.”  So  he  heai-d  him  put  words 
into  the  song  about  himself  as  he  wept. 

And  his  boxes  all  had  their  ends  toward  the  tire.  There  were  foui" 
tiers  of  them.  Then  he  wanted  to  look  into  them.  And  he  ran  about. 
After  he  had  run  around  looking  for  .something  foi‘  a while  he  found 
a I)ig  rock,  long  and  narrow,  and  he  put  it  on  his  shoulder.  Then  he 
threw  it  upon  top  of  the  house.  He  pulled  him.self  up  after  it.  Now 
he  made  a hole  above  him  and  let  the  stone  fall  in.  It  struck  his  head. 
He  dropped  dead  without  moving. 

Then  he  jumped  down.  He  entered  the  door.  He  opened  the  box 
lying  nearest  to  him.  It  was  all  full  of  moose  hides.®®  Then  he  went 
to  the  rear  of  the  house  also.  There,  too,  he  opened  .some,  d'hen  he 
put  five  [hide.s]  upon  his  back  and  w^ent  awa}'.  After  he  had  run  along 
for  a while,  lo!  he  heal’d  his  baton  .sound.  Then  he  came  near  him  and 
took  one  of  his  hides  back.  He  put  it  on  his  shoulder.  He  did  the 
same  to  all  five  and  went  away  from  him.  And  he  looked  in  the  place 
where  he  had  been.  He  had  vanished. 

Then  he  went  after  him.  Lo!  he  was  crying  out  the  .same  words  as 
before.  Then  he  turned  back  quickly  and  picked  up  a larger  stone 
than  the  one  he  had  before  taken  upon  his  shoulders.  Now  he  put  it 
on  top  of  the  hou.se  and  pulled  himself  up  after  it.  Then  he  made  a 
hole  right  above  him.  He  drojiped  the  stone  in.  He  fell  down. 

At  once  he  jumped  in,  piled  five  blankets  one  over  the  other,  and 
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Avent  with  them.  Before  he  hud  i>'one  fur,  liowever,  he  took 

these  ulso  from  him.  lie  rcmuined  in  the  .sume  place  looking  ut  him. 
Now  he  was  unable  to  kill  him.  That  Avas  Master  Weeper. 

And,  after  he  had  traveled  about  for  a Avhile,  he  came  to  a .swampy 
place  Avhere  skunk  cabbage  grew  and  jumped  across  it.'*  Then,  after 
he  had  gone  on  for  a Avhile,  he  came  to  a deserted  toAvn.  A little 
smoke  came  out  of  the  house  in  the  middle.  He  Avent  to  it  and 
entered.  And  an  old  man  lay  there,  back  to  the  tire.’*  He  looked  at 
him.  Then  he  arose  and  gave  him  something  to  eat.  But  he  did  not 
give  him  an}'thing  to  drink. 

By  and  b\’  he  .said:  “Hu;  I am  thirst}^  I Avill  go  after  some  Avater 
for  myself.''  “ Don’t  do  it,  chief;  tho.se  that  destx’oyed  1113'  village  live 
there.  Go  oA^er  to  the  corner  and  drink  there  like  me,  your  mighty’ 
grandfather,  Avho  am  doing  Avithout  anything  else.” 

Then  he  Avent  thither.  It  Avas  a SAvampy  place,  full  of  skunk  cab- 
bage. And  he  turned  around  and  defecated  into  it.  And,  after  he  had 
defecaterl  into  it,  he  .said  to  him:  “ Manure  is  floating  about  here  in  it.” 
Then  he  .said:  “Alas!  I Avondei-  Avhat  I shall  do.” 

1 hen  he  .said  to  him:  “Hu;  1 am  thirsty'.”  And  he  said  to  him: 
“Don’t  go,  chief;  the  things  that  destroyed  jny  village  are  there.” 
But,  Avithout  heeding  him,  he  took  the  bucket  and  Avent  for  some. 
And,  after  the  AA'ater  had  floAved  down  four  times,  he  took  some. 

He  did  not  knoAV  Avhat  happened  to  him.  To  his  astonishment  he 
came  to  himself  sitting  in  its  belly’.  Then  he  stretched  himself  in  its 
belly.  He  bur.st  it,  and  l)ones  burst  out  of  its  belly.  He  put  the 
bones  together.  If  one  leg  Avas  lost  he  repaired  it  Avith  salmon-berry 
bushes.  He  spit  medicine  upon  them.  At  once  they  got  up.  He 
revived  the  right  side  of  the  town. 

Immediately’  after  that  the  AA’uter  tloAA'ed  doAAui  continuously.  Then 
he  got  some  in  the  bucket,  Avent  in,  and  .said:  “Grandfather,  drink.” 
Then  he  stretched  his  hand  toAvard  it.  After  he  had  looked  at  it  for 
a Avhile,  he  turned  aAA’ay  from  it.  He  did  not  drink. 

After  [Supernatnral-being-who-Avent-naked]  had  sat  there  for  a 
while,  he  said:  “ Hu,  everywhere  people  eat  things  found  at  low  tide. 

I AA-ant  some  devilH.sh.  I am  going  to  get  .some  devilti.sh.”  “ Do  not 
do  it,  chief;  the  thing  that  destroyed  my  village  lives  there.”  But, 
Avithout  listening  to  Avhat  Avas  .said,  he  started  off. 

In  the  corner  of  the  hon.se  on  the  side  toward  the  door  were  two 
sticks  for  hunting  devilfish.  Then  he  took  both.  And  he  gai^e  him 
the  following  direcdons:  “After  he  has  shot  AA’ater  from  his  nioiith 

tour  times,  punch  in  at  him.  That  is  the  way  to  endeavor  to  kill 
him.” 

I hen  he  went.  Something  Avonderful  lived  there.  The  supernat- 

"/u  him,  and  it  went  right  to  the  sky.  After 

1 had  shot  out  Avater  four  times,  he  punched  it  Avith  a stick.  But  he 
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found  him.solf  in  its  holly.  Then  he  .spit  inedicine  upon  himself  iind 
stretched  out  in  its  belly,  lie  hurst  it.  'I'he  niothei-  of  outhur-sts  of 
human  hones  took  place.  'Fhen  he  put  the  hones  together,  and  part 
were  missing.  And  he  repaired  them  with  any  common  material.  Then 
he  repaired  their  eyes  in  the  same  way  and  spit  medicine  upon  them. 
At  once  all  went  away.  And  he  .said:  “When  you  get  home,  walk 
about  there.” 

Then  he  dragged  [the,  devillish]  along  with  the  devilti.sh  stick  and 
threw  it  inside  the  door.  IMien  he  came  in  and  ,sat  down,  NAfiki'lsLas 
looked  at  him.  As  he  was  looking  at  him,  Hu])ernatnral-heing-who- 
went-naked  .said:  “Now,  grandfather,  look  about  upon  your  town.” 

Now  he  took  his  cane  and  went  out  with  it.  He  looked  to  the  ri«rht. 
To  his  great  surpri.se  something  wonderful  had  happened.  Peoj)le 
decorated  with  feathers  and  having  their  faces  painted  walked  about  in 
rows.  Then  he  also  looked  to  the  left.  There  things  were  in  the 
same  condition.  Then  he  entered. 

When  he  came  in  he  brought  out  a urinal.  And  he  threw  .some 
white,  hard  I'ock  from  a box  on  which  his  head  rested  into  the  tire. 
After  he  had  looked  at  it  a while,  and  it  had  become  red-hot,  he  put 
it  into  the  urinal.  Then  he  put  the  end  of  a sharp-pointed  thing,  half 
blue,  half  red,*'’  into  this  and  held  part  of  the  clothing  he  wore  over 
his  no.se. 

'I'hen  he  called  for  him.  “This  way,  mv  .son;  come  and  sit  near 
me.”  Then  he  went  to  him,  and  he  ]>res.sed  on  his  nose  with  the  stick 
and  pressed  it  down.  Now  he  took  oH'  the  sea-bass,  bullhead,  and 
tomcod  spines  from  him.  After  he  had  finished  doing  it  he  fixed  him 
up.  Then  he  brought  out  a comb  and  combed  him  fi-om  the  top  of 
his  head.  And  he  looked  down.  Lo!  land-otter  fur  was  piled  up 
below.  He  did  the  .same  thing  on  the  other  side  of  him.  NAfiki'ksLas 
pressed  something  upon  his  nose  with  his  fingers  because  Supernatural- 
being-who-went-naked  had  the  ga'gix.It  smell. 

Then  he  combed  his  hair.  He  made  it  long,  and  he  made  two  knots 
of  hair  at  his  neck.  He  fastened  them  with  a ribbon.  He  fixed  him  up 
with  the  l)lue  part  [of  his  stick].  After  he  had  been  at  it  for  a while 
he  poured  water  into  a wash  basin  he  owned  and  said  to  Supernatiiral- 
being-who-went-naked:  “Now,  grandson,  look  at  your.self.” 

Then  he  looked  at  him.self.  He  had  put  on  [a  painting  of]  red  mot- 
tled [cloud.s]  spotted  with  black,  such  as  lie  out  on  the  sea."*  He 
looked  at  it  and  .said  “This  is  bad.”  Then  he  wiped  it  oil'  and  put  it 
into  his  armpit.  And,  after  he  had  put  paint  upon  him  for  a while, 
he  looked  at  himself  again.  He  had  put  on  his  face  a red,  striped 
[cloud],  such  as  lie  toward  the  north.'**  And  he  did  not  like  that. 
Now  he  put  more  paint  on  him.  He  put  broad  stripes  upon  his  face, 
like  those  on  the  breast  of  a mallard.  But  he  .said  that  was  good.  He 
fixed  him  up,  because  he  had  restored  his  town  to  life.  And  he  gave 
him  two  sky  blaidcets. 
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Then  NAnki'lsLMs  said  to  Siipei’natui'al-l)eing-who-Avont-naked:  “ Now 
you  better  go.  The  one  3'our  mind  is  troubled  about  lives  near  Iw. 
When  the  servants  come  for  water  throw  yourself  into  the  water  and 
make  yourself  appear  like  one  through  whom  worthless  things  come. 
The  ones  coming  first  will  not  want  to  touch  ,you;  the  last  one  will 
take  good  care  of  you.”  i 

Then  he  started  and  sat  down  b}"  a water  hole  near  Kaisun,®'’’  on 
the  west  coast.  After  he  had  .sat  there  a while  they  came  after  water. 
Then  the}'  landed.  They  picked  up  the  bucket.  They  came  near 
him.  And,  when  they  got  near  him,  he  made  himself  like  those  into 
whom  worthless  things  come  and  threw  himself  into  the  water.  And 
he  lay  floating  about  in  it. 

Then  the  one  who  came  first  threw  herself  backward.  “ Yuwai'}'A, 
something  is  floating  about  in  her  water  (i.  e.,  the  cbief-woman’.s).” 
Then  the  middle  one  said:  “Throw  him  out  with  a stick.”  Now  the 
last  one,  who  was  lame,  said:  “Handle  him  carefully.  After  he  has 
drunk  whale  soup  he  will  become  stronger.” 

Then  they  broke  off  the  .stalk  of  a salmon-berry  bush  and  took  .him 
out  carefully.  Now  they  got  the  Avater,  and,  after  they  had  taken  it 
down  to  the  canoe,  they  remembered  him.  The  lame  one  brought  him 
in  with  a .stick  and  put  him  in  the  bailing  hole. 

And  after  they  had  landed  they  carried  up  the  Avater.  They  steamed 
the  Avhale.  Again  they  forgot  about  him.  Then  she  who  AAa.s  lame 
thought  of  him  and  .said:  “ Wo  haA’e  forgotten  about  a crooked  thing 
which  floated  about  in  the  chief-Avoman’s  di'inking  Avater.” 

Then  the  daughter  of  Thc-one-iu-the-sca  said:  “Hurry  and  get 
him.”  And  the  lame  one  AA’ent  and  got  him.  She  brought  him  up 
with  a stick.  He  Avas  bent  acj'oss  the  salmon-berry  stalk.  Then  the}^ 
had  him  sit  on  the  side  toward  the  door.  He  Avarmed  his  hands  at  the 
tire.  Then  they  handed  him  Avhale  soup,  but,  while  he  Avas  reaching 
for  it  and  Avas  moving  it  toAvard  his  mouth,  he  spilled  it  all.  Then 
they  all  laughed  at  him  and  gave  him  some  more.  The  same  thing 
happened  to  that. 

The  chief-Avoman  lived  at  Tc!l'da.'“  And  next  day  they  Avent  fishing 
Avith  a iiet.  They  pulled  in  a Avhale.  And  they  cut  it  up. 

While  they  Avere  away  he  warmed  himself  on  the  side  of  the  house 
toward  the  door  a Avhile  and  .said:  “ Chief-Avoman,  you  [let  me  get  some- 
thing].” rhen  she  said  to  him:  “ Go  and  get  what  }'ou  are  bilking 
al)out.”  But  he  crept  over  to  her.  He  touched  the  chief-Avoman. 
Then  she  seized  him  on  each  side  of  his  head  near  his  ears.and  knocked 
him  against  the  floor  planks,  holding  him  by  the  hair.  And  she  .said 
to  him.  Go  and  sit  on  the  side  toAvard  the  door,  you  common  thing.” 
And  he  crept  over  there.  Again  he  sat  near  the  door. 

After  he  had  sat  there  for  a while  the  chief-Avoman  said  to  him.  mak- 
ing the  .sound  of  throwing  out  saliA^i  bctAA'een  her  teeth:  “Gitgit,-’ 
the  slave  they  say  I am  without,  go  and  get  fireAvood.”  'rhen  he  crept 
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out  and  came  out  of  his  skin  outside.  Then  he  seized  with  l)oth  liands 
a spruce,  fj’ood  for  ))urning  and  covered  with  dead  limbs  minjrled  with 
green  ones,  which  stood  upon  a knoll,  and  la*  ])ulled  it  up,  roots  and 
all.  Then  he  threw  it  down  from  the  knoll.  It  was  broken*  in  })ieces 
below.  Then  he  collected  the  pieces.  And  he  carried  up  the  bark, 
crept  in,  aijd  put  it  into  the  tire,  lie  [)iled  [the  wood]  there,  end  up 
[in  the  usual  way]. 

'I'he  servants  had  pulled  in  a whale.  They  were  happy.  Then, 
after  he  had  tried  to  communicate  with  th(>  lame  one  for  a while,  he 
told  her  about  him.self.  “I  have  tirewood  for  3’ou  back  here,  (to 
and  get  it.  I am  Sui)ernatural-being-who-went-naked.  Do  not  tell 
any  one  about  me.” 

Then  the  slaves  were  told  to  get  tirewood,  and  thev  brought  it  in. 
And  [the  chief-woman]  again  made  a noise  with  her  lips.  “1  guess 
it  must  have  been  Gitgit  who  chopped  down  this  tirewood,”  she^’'  said 
to  him. 

One  day  he  crept  out.  He  got  out  of  his  skin.  Then  he  stopped 
making  him.self  old.  He  determined  to  many  the  chief-woman. 

T’hen  he  put  upon  his  face  the  painting  that  NAfiki'lsLas  had  placed 
there  first.  He  put  on  his  two  skv  blankets.  And,  aftei’  he  had  stood 
there  for  a while,  one  of  the  servants  came  out.  As  soon  as  she  had 
looked  at  him,  although  still  at  a distance,  she  came  toward  him  with 
her  arms  stretched  out.  “No,  no,  no,”  he  said  to  her,  and  she  went 
in  from  him  crying. 

Then  she  .said:  “Come!  look  at  Supernatural-being-who-went-naked 
who  .stands  just  outside.”  And  another  went  out  to  him.  He  also 
refused  her.  He  refused  ten.  Then  she  who  was  lame  went  to  him. 
Hut  he  put  his  arm  around  her,  and  tlu'}'  stood  there  together. 

Hy  and  by  he  entered  and  married  the  chief-woman.  He  stayed  with 
her  for  some  time.  Kveiy  evening  there  was  a star  at  the  rear  of  the 
hou.se.  He  thought  nothing  about  it.  One  da}'  .something  pas.sing 
under  his  pillow  said:  “ Supernatural-being-who-went-naked,  docs  the 
eating  of  black  cod  stick  you  here  r'^“  After  .some  time  had  pa.ssed 
without  his  having  thought  anvthing  about  this,  it  .said  the  .same  thing 
again. 

One  morning,  as  he  .still  lav  in  bed  with  his  wife,  he  asked  to  set  a 
net.  And  his  wife  .said  to  him:  “ Wait  until  1 explain  to  you.  You 
have  not  strength  enough  tx)  let  it  out  farther.  Thev  never  let  out 
more  than  one.”^“ 

d'hen  he  took  the  net  which  was  hung  in  a corner  and  went  to  the 
point.  Whales  swam  about  in  the  water.  He  let  out  two  [meshes]. 
Two  were  in  it.’  And  he  could  not  pull  it  in.  The  other  [me.shes] 
were  also  pidled  into  the  Avater.  All  five  Avere  pulled  in.  1 hen  he 
Avent  aAva}’.  And  AV'here  he  laA'  he  breathed  hard  [from  the  exeition]. 

Then  his  Avife  asked  him:  “ Were  the  meshes  of  the  net  pulled  out?” 
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“Yes,”  .said  he.  Instead  [of  being  angiyj  lii.s  wife  laughed  at  him. 
‘•That  is  all  right,  for  1 will  go  to  1113^  father  and  get  it.”"‘ 

The  day  after  she  went  to  her  father  by  canoe.  All  of  the  servants 
went  along  with  the  chief-woman.  Supernatural- being-who-went- 

naked  also  went.  They  started.  After  they  had  gone  along  for  a 
while,  they  came  in  sight  of  the  town.  Then  thc,y  landed,  and  her 
father  came  down  to  meet  her.  And  he  asked  his  daughter:  “ Y h}^ 
do  you  come,  chief-woman,  my  daughter?”  “Why,  father,  we  came 
after  the  net.”  “It  is  there  in  the  hou.'^e,  chief-woman,  my  daughter.” 

And  he  was  glad  to  .sec  Supernatural-being-who-went-naked.  'Ihen 
they  went  in,  and  four  hard  white  stones  were  put  into  the  lire.  When 
thevbecanu'  red  hot,  the}^  brought  a tra}' made  of  white  rock  out  from 
the  corne^-.  They  ])ut  them  into  it  and  ])laced  it  in  front  of  him. 

Then  his  wife  cried,  “IIa"!  Iia"!  every  time  I tiy  to  be  happv  (i.  e., 
to  be  married)  you  use  this  soil  of  weaj)on.”  Then  he  told  his  wife 
not  to  .sa\'  a word.  And,  aft(;r  he  had  swallowed  his  medicine,  he 
picked  up  one  with  a sjjoon  and  swallowed  it.  It  even  went  through 
the  floor  planks.  He  did  the  same  with  all  four. 

Then  thev  gave  him  a wash  basin.  After  his  wife  had  also  washed 
her  hands,  they  brought  out  live  black  cod.  And  she  told  her  husband 
not  to  eat  them.  “ It  is  .something  ditferent,”  she  said  to  him.  Then 
the}-  put  these  in  front  of  him,  and,  after  he  had  sat  there  for  a while, 
she  said:  “lie  .sa}’s  that  is  not  what  it  is.”  Then  [the  servant]  put  it 
back  and  tluy  threw  them  out. 

'I'lien  tluy  put  some  more  in  front  of  him.  Those,  too,  he  did  not 
eat.  And  she  said:  ‘‘He  savs  that  that  is  also  somethin^’ diti'erent, 
father.”  Then  they  threw  away  the  .steaming  bo.x  and  brought  another 
out,  and  they  brought  out  five  more  black  cod.  Then  she  said  to  her 
husband:  ‘"Tdiev  are  black  cod.”  They  cut  them  crosswise  and 
steamed  them.  hen  the}'  were  cooked,  they  put  them  into  a dish. 
And  before  they  had  taken  these,  she  picked  one  up.  “d'akc  care  of 
the  head  and  bones  of  this.”  And  she  gave  him  another.  She  gave 
him  those  ])arts  of  all  five  black  cod. 

.-Vnd  .she  .said  to  her  husband:  ‘‘Do  not  let  them  go.  He  will  take 
them  out  from  Inside  your  clothing  .so  that  you  will  not  feel  it.”  And 
she  asked  him  many  times:  “Have  you  the  heads  still?”  “ Yes,  here 
they  are.’  Next  day  they  started  off.  Again  she  asked  her  husl)and: 
“Have  you  the  heads?’'  “Yes,  here  they  are.”  “Have  you  the 
black-cod  heads?”  “\es,  here  they  arc.”  “Have  you  the  black- 
cod  heads?  “No-0-0  I wonder  why  He-who-has-spines-for-eari'ings 
turned  round  smilinsr.”^' 

o 

Hu  hu  hu  hu  hu,  great  (piantities  of  black  cod  were  put  into  the 
canoe.  Then  they  landed  and  unloaded  the  black  cod.  And  it  was 
evening,  and  they  went  to  bed. 

After  many  nights  had  passed,  the  something  which  had  spoken 
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under  his  pillow  before  he  ajjain  heard  going  along  and  saying; 
“Supernatural-heing-who-went-naked,  does  the  l)liu-k  cod  stick  you 
herei  Because  you  made  NAnki'Isnas’ town  alive,  he  restored  your 
3'ounger  brothers  to  life  b}’  letting  himself  be  born  from  your  mother. 
He  sat  eai-ly  in  the  morning  l)etween  rocks  with  white  and  l)lack 
bands.'’*  Being  in  love  with  part  of  you,  he  has  also  come  to  you.” 
And  he  looked  out.  Lo!  he  saw  the  tail  of  a marten  pa.ss  in  through 
the  star.** 

Then  he  went  thither.  To  his  surpri.se  there  lay  a woman  asleep 
with  NAhki'lsuis  with  the  iqiper  part  of  her  l)lanket  fallen  away  leav- 
ing her  uncovered.  'Fhen  he  ])ressed  upon  her  with  his  hands  and  she 
.said  to  him:  “I  u.sed  to  want  you,  but  lo!  you  got  around  late.” 

And  after  that  he  sat  down  near  the  tire  feeling  unhappy.  ^ Then  his 
wife  asked  him:  “ \\’hy  are  you  so  sad?  ” “ 1 am  sad  l)ecause  I left  my 

mother  not  far  from  here,”  he  .said,  deceiving  hei'.  Then  he  .started. 
He  ))ut  l)lack  cod  into  his  canoe  and  started  otl'.  Then  he  came  into 
Skidegate  channel  and  reached  his  [younger]  brothers’  town.  Lo!  his 
eight  younger  brothers  came  down  to  meet  him. 

Then  they  went  in.  And  his  younger  brothers  oidy  cared  to  have 
NAiiki'lsLas  for  an  elder  brother.  They  did  not  care  about  Supernatu- 
ral-being-who- went-naked.  Ih'fore  the}’  even  gave  food,  Supernatural- 
being-who-went-naked  began  to  give  them  .something  to  eat. 

NAfiki'lsLas  had  a bedstead  in  the  rear  of  the  house.  Clouds  were 
over  his  head.  They  could  not  .see  his  face.  She  (the  wife  of  Super- 
natui'al-being-who-went-naked)  cut  the  black  cod  cro.sswise  and  steamed 
them.  Then  they  told  NAnki'lscas  to  sit  near  the  tire  and  put  down 
awash  basin  for  him.  And  the  cloud  upon  his  face  crossed  [the  room]. 
He  .sat  there  washing  his  hands.  Then  they  set  black  cod  before  him. 
They  saw  only  his  hands. 

His  younger  brothers  ate  with  him,  but  Supernatural-being-who- 
went-naked  sat  with  his  wife  on  the  side  of  the  house  toward  the  door. 
NAuki'lsEas  did  not  walk  down.  The  clouds  rose.  He  was  fastimed 
to  them.  Then  the  clouds  rested  with  him  behind  the  place  where  the 
wash  basin  was. 

Now,  when  they  were  through,  the  cloud  rose  with  him,  and  his 
body  was  again  to  be  seen  on  the  bedstead.  Then  he  (NAnki'lsLa.s) 
called  to  his  sister.  After  she  had  gone  to  him  and  he  had  talked  with 
her  for  a while,  she  went  out.  She  brought  in  cranberries.  The  tray 
had  the  tig’ure  of  a gii'gi.x.it  upon  it.  After  he  liad  sat  eating  for  a 
while  he  stopped,  and  his  younger  lirothers  ate  the  re.st. 

Then  she  again  put  ..stones  into  the  tire.  Then  they  laid  the  wash 
basin  down  again,  and  the  clouds  again  ro.se  with  him.  Again  he  came 
down  there  and  .sat  down,  and  they  put  black  cod  in  front  of  him. 
Then  he  ate  with  his  younger  lirotheiv.  At  that  time  they  diil  not  .see 
his  face.  Then  the  wife,  of  Supernatural-being-who-went-naked  was 
sad. 
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They  «ay  that  NAhki'Isi-as  was  in  love  with  Ga'gix.It  woman  in  order 
to  restore  the  brothers  of  Supernatural-heing-who-went-nuked.  In 
order  to  restore  the  town  of  Supernatural-being-who-went-naked  to 
life  he  had  let  himself  be  born  from  the  mother  of  Supei‘natural-l)eing- 
who-went-naked.  Then  the  clouds  rose.  Again  he  sat  up  high. 

Again  [NAfiki'lsLas]  called  to  his  sister:  “Sister,  come  to  me,”  and 
his  sister  said:  “llu  hu,  alwa\’s,  when  3’ou  .send  me  after  a thing,  3'ou 
are  going  to  give  me  something.  B3"  and  1)3'  you  take  it  awa3'  from 
me  again.” 

Upon  that  he  threw  .something  down  to  her.  It  fell  with  a noi.se 
like  that  of  a drum.  At  once  she  went  to  get  it.  She  covered  it  up 
Avith  her  blanket.  Then  the  Avife  of  Supernatural-being-Avho-Avent- 
naked  recognized  the  thing  she  used  to  let  her  daughter  have.^'’ 

Then  .she  cried:  “Ha"-a  lia"-a,  I thought  that  I let  onlv  1113'  daugh- 
ter have  that.”  Then  her  mother-in-hiAv  .said  to  her:  “Stop,  chief- 
Avoman;  Avhei-ever  the  supernatural  beings  are  .settled  the3'  ahva3\s  Avear 
it  as  a crest.  Chief-Avoman,  it  belonged  to  your  husband’s  sister  and 
her  brother  (NAfiki'lsLas).  He  is  simplA' fooling  her  Avith  the  thing 
you  are  talking  about.”  At  once  she  stopped  crying.  She  really  saAv 
it.  But  .still  she  believed  Avhat  her  inother-in-laAV  said. 

On  the  next  da3'  his  lirother’s  Avife  again  gave  them  black  cod  to  eat. 
'\^dlen  he  .sat  up  again  he  called  to  his  sister.  After  he  had  talked  to 
her  for  a Avhile  she  came  doAvn  and  .sat  near  Supernatural-being-Avho- 
Avent-nakcd,  Avho  sat  with  his  Avife.  And  she  .said:  “He  Avants  some- 
thing that  he  says  your  husband  owns.”  Then  he  did  not  knoAv  what 
[NAfiki'lsLa.s]  referred  to. 

By  and  by  he  thought  of  the  skin  of  the  Avii'.sg.o  he  had  killed.  Then 
he  ran  toAA’ard  the  mouth  of  the  inlet.  And  he  pulled  himself  up  to 
the  tAvo  cedar  tops,  betAveen  Avhich  he  kept  it,  and  pulled  off  the  wfi'sg.o’s 
tail.  Then  he  started  back  Avith  it.  He  returned  at  once. 

Then  he  said  to  his  wife:  “This  must  be  the  thing  they  speak  about.” 
Then  she  called  her  .sister-in-law  and  gave  the  wa'.sg.o  tail  to  NAfiki'lsLas. 
Aftei  he  had  looked  at  it  for  a Avhile  he  put  it  on  top  of  his  hat.  It 
looked  nice  there. 


At  that  time  thc3'  again  steamed  black-cod.  And  lo!  the  clouds  again 
arose.  Then  his  younger  brothers  ate  the  black  cod.  Then  his  inind 
was  sick.  Noav  she  turned  around  and  began  Aveaving.  After  .she  had 
done  this  for  a while,  lo!  her  brother-in-law  had  put  himself  around 
her.  He  looked  out  at  her  from  her  clothing.  She  looked  toAA'ard  the 
rear  of  the  house  for  her  brother-in-law.  'I’he  form  of  NAfiki'lsLas  still 
sat  up  there.  Ihen  thcA'  hi3'  there  together. 

But  still  she  told  her  husband,  Supernatural-being-Avho-Avent-naked, 
not  to  be  in  love  with  anyone.  “Do  not  go  with  anvone,  or  I will  o-d 
doAvn  to  my  father.”  ' 

Then  her  husband  began  getting  water  in  a water-tight  basket  in 
which  Hoated  a haAvk  feather.  Every  time  he  came  back  she  pulled 
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out  the  feiithev.  Globular  drops  of  water  fell  oil',  and  she  drank.  One 
time  he  lay  with  one  he  was  in  love  with.  And,  when  he  came  home, 
his  wife  pulled  out  the  feather.  The  water  adhered  to  it. 

Immediately  she  became  angry.  Her  labret  moved  as  if  some  one 
had  shaken  it.  Then  she  hunted  in  her  box.  At  the  same  time  her 
ti'ai's  fell  as  if  something  were  poured  out.  'Faking  something  out  of 
it  she  put  it  into  her  mouth.  It  was  a white  powder.  She  .spit  it  upon 
her  hands  and  rubbed  it  on  the  .soles  of  her  feet.  'Fhen  her  husband, 
who  .sat  near  her,  took  .some  that  fell  about.  lie  at  once  rubbed  it  upon 
the  soles  of  his  feet.  She  did  this  becau.se  she  was  going  to  leave  him. 

Then  she  went  down  to  the  beach,  and  he  followed  her  and  went 
away  with  her  on  the  surface  of  the  .sea.  She  did  not  look  at  him. 
Then  .she  said  to  Supernatural-being-who-went-naked:  “You  better 
go  back  from  me  before  1 took  at  you."’  And  he  .said:  “ What  kind 
of  look  is  this  dangerous  look  't  ” 'Fhen  she  looked  toward  him,  and  he 
went  right  under  water.  'Fhere  was  not  a sign  of  him.  And  she 
entered  her  father's  hou.se. 

'Fhen  she  said  to  her  father:  “ Father,  1 made  him  fall  in  by  look- 
ing. I looked  toward  him.  Come!  try  to  lish  him  out.”  'Fhen  her 
father  pulled  a])ai‘t  the  stone  floor  planks.  lie  fished  for  him  between 
them.  'Fhen  he  pulled  him  out,  with  nothing  but  his  joints  holding 
together.  'Then  he  .spit  medicine  upon  him,  and  he  got  up  and  went 
toward  his  place. 

And,  after  he  arrived  there,  they  .sent  for  Master  Carpentei’.  'Fhen 
he  had  a mountain  placed  upon  ten  canoes.  And  his^’ounger  brothers 
were  settled  there  one  after  the  other.  'Fhen  he  put  a sky  blanket 
u])on  his  sistci'  and  .seated  her  on  the  mainland.  And  he  seated  his 
mother  on  the  Haida  country.** 

Now,  he  put  on  a dancing  blanket  and  dancing  leggings  and  started 
along  on  land  near  his  younger  brothers  [who  were  going  along  in 
their  canoe].  He  bent  over  as  he  ran,  and  farther  otf  he  stood  up 
straight.  In  that  way  .‘‘'upernatural-being-who-went naked  became 
the  Swamp-robin.**’  And  his  vounger  brothers  lay  still  on  the  water 
out  at  .sea.  People  .sometimes  become  shamans  [b}'  getting  power] 
out  of  that  canoe. 

Like  the  preceding  this  seems  to  be  a strictly  Haida  story,  although  the  ga'gix.it 
idea  was  also  popular  among  the  Tlingit  of  Alaska.  This  fact,  together  with  its 
length  and  complication  and  the  insight  it  gives  into  the  mythology  of  the  Haida 
people,  render  it  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  all.  One  of  the  myths  obtained  by 
me  at  Ma.sset  bore  this  same  name,  hut  resembled  it  only  in  the  concluding  portion, 
the  first  part  being  like  that  of  He-who-got-superuatural-power-from-his-little-finger. 

'That  is,  weak  sui>ernatural  beings  or  jiowers  acted  through  him,  rendering  him 
also  weak,  unlike  his  elder  brothers. 

’'The  cry  raised  to  summon  opponents  to  a contest,  jesjiecially  to  a trial  of  strength 
or  to  a gambling  contest. 

’ See  preceding  story,  note  3. 
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* See  preceding  story,  note  2. 

“See  preceding  story,  note  3. 

® See  preceding  story,  note  6. 

’ See  preceding  story,  note  7. 

“See  preceding  story,  note  8. 

“See  preceding  story  of  A-slender-one-who-was-given-away,  note  3. 

'"The  same  inconsistency  noted  in  the  preceding  story,  note  9,  is  here  repeated. 

" Haida  sqa^otclil,  which  is  said  to  give  the  idea  of  a grouse  with  a red  thing  on 
its  back.  This  is  a mountain  between  the  abandoned  coal  mine,  near  the  head  of 
Skidegate  inlet,  and  the  west  coast. 

'“lIu  means  “wedge,”  but  I did  not  learn  the  meaning  of  the  remainder  of  the 
Avord.  It  is  a mountain  lying  in  the  opposite  direction  farther  down  Skidegate  inlet. 

A low  herb  said  to  be  found  growing  on  dead  trees,  with  leaves  like  clover, 
and  a bitter  taste  like  that  of  pepper. 

“ Tlie  wrestling  took  place  by  a rock  almost  buried  in  the  beach  gravel  at  Gu'lg.a. 
Presumal)ly  it  was  this  rock  into  which  the  strange  wrestler  was  transformed. 

'“Compare  tlie  preceding  story,  note  40. 

rialibut  hooks  were  usually  made  out  of  the  stumps  of  limbs  which  had  rotted 
out  of  hemlock  trees.  Into  these  the  monster  was  transformed. 

"See  the  preceding  story. 

'“Supernatural  beings  hunt  daring  the  night  and  get  home  before  ravens  begin 
calling.  If  they  are  detained  in  any  way  so  that  they  hear  the  raven,  they  at  once 
fall  dead. 

'"  A man  who  just  saved  himself  from  drowning  was  supposed  to  be  deprived  of 
his  senses  by  land  otters  and  become  transformed  into  a creature  called  ga'gix.it. 
This  being  had  land  otter  fur  all  over  its  body,  an  upturned  no.«e,  and  a face  covered 
with  fish  spines.  It  traveled  all  over  the  Haida  country  with  the  utmost  ease.  See 
my  memoir  in  series  of  Jesup  North  Pacific  Expedition,  volume  v,  part  r,  pages  26 
and  27.  It  Avas  oAving  to  this  transformation  that  he  did  not  recognize  his  own 
blankets  Avhen  be  felt  of  them. 

“"This  is  the  probable  meaning  of  the  Avord  tci'sgu.  They  are  not  found  on  the 
Queen  Charlotte  islands. 

“'In  reality  this  Avas  Skidegate  channel  between  Graham  and  .Moresby  islands,  the 
tAvo  largest  of  the  Queen  Charlotte  group. 

““  This  Avas  N.\nki''lsLas,  or  RaA'en,  the  hero  of  the  story  of  Raven  TraA’elling. 

““  A boAvl  of  Avater  Avas  the  ancient  Haida  looking-glass. 

On  the  mornings  of  days  that  are  going  to  be  Avindy  red  streaks  are  seen  in  the 
clouds  Avhich  pass  aAvay  quickly.  This  phenomenon  is  often  referred  to  in  the 
stories,  and  one  or  both  of  the  cloud  designs  here  spoken  of  may  represent  it. 

*“  One  of  the  tAA  o AA^est  coast  Haida  toAvns,  of  AA*hich  it  AA’as  the  older  and  the  greater 
favorite  in  the  myths.  Instead  of  a “ water  hole,”  a creek  named  X.uado's  is  some- 
times mentioned. 

“®  An  island  opposite  Kaisun,  prominent  in  story. 

““  Name  given  to  a slave.  “ I am  without,”  because  he  Avas  worthless. 

“®  Said  sarcastically. 

People  AAho  Avent  to  the  Avest  coast  found  the  food  supply  so  excellent,  OAving 
especially  to  the  presence  of  black  cod,  that  they  AA'ere  loath  to  leaA'e,  and  this  expres- 
sion Avas  applied  to  them.  This  is  supposed  to  haA^e  been  the  first  time  it  Avas  heard. 

“"  I understand  meshes  to  be  here  referred  to. 

' Everything  that  is  thrown,  or  that  falls,  into  the  sea  passes  under  the  floor  planks 
of  the  house  of  The-one-in-the-sea,  the  greatest  supernatural  being  in  the  ocean. 

He-Avho-has-spines-for-earrings  usually  sits  near  the  door  of  houses  of  the  super- 
natural beings,  and  can  take  aAvay  anything  unbeknoAvn  to  the  owner.  Because  he 
took  away  this  black  cod  there  are  now  none  of  these  fish  on  the  east  coast  of  the 
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Queen  Charlotte  islands.  He  is  supposed  to  have  stolen  the  black  cod  heads  from 
Supernatural-being-who-went-naked,  and  the  latter,  aware  of  this  fact,  refers  to  it  in 
the  usual  indirect  way. 

Perhaps  some  magic  is  referred  to.  Otherwise  the  sentence  is  obscure. 

“‘This  star  was  in  reality  the  door  of  another  room  in  which  lived  his  present 
wife’s  daughter.  NAfikPlsLas  was  in  love  with  her  and  the  marten  tail  which  passed 
in  there  belonged  to  his  marten  cloak. 

This  is  probably  the  same  as  the  round  object  obtained  by  Raven  from  Cape 
Ball’s  wife,  and  appears  to  have  been  the  thunder  or  to  have  had  power  to  pro- 
duce it. 

’’’Apparently  Raven  adopted  this  as  a crest,  but  among  men  the  wa'.sg.o  belonged 
to  the  Eagle  side. 

” Raven  was  able  to  make  it  appear  that  he  was  in  one  place,  when  he  had  actually 
moved.  His  form  was  seen  upon  the  bedstead  while  he  himself  had  gone  down  to 
the  woman. 

” Perhaps  this  is  another  story  of  the  origin  of  the  canoe  people  referred  to  in  the 
story  of  “Canoe  people  who  wear  head  dresses.”  The  mother  and  daughter 
became  mountains. 

’“Or  varied  Thrush,  llaida,  sqlax.ia'o. 
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He-who-was-born-from-his-mother’s-side 

[Told  by  John  Sky  of  Those-bom-nt-Skedans] 

She  was  a chief’s  child.  She  was  a Avonian.*  When  she  went  out, 
they  braced  the  hanging  door  open  for  her,  and  she  went  out  fre- 
quently.* One  day,  when  she  came  in,  the  stick  slipped  off,  and  the 
edge  of  the  door  touched  her  upon  the  side  and  made  her  sore  there. 
J5y  and  by  a hole  appeared  there,  and,  when  the  town  people  came  to 
know  that,  her  father  gave  orders  to  abandon  her.  Next  day  they 
left  her. 

Then  she  went  down  to  the  saltwater  and  washed  her  [sore].  There 
she  put  medicine  upon  it.  One  day,  when  she  was  washing,  some 
bloody  looking  matter  stuck  out.  And  she  was  unable  to  pull  it  out. 
Then  she  again  put  medicine  upon  it  and  crept  up  to  the  house. 

Next  day  she  crept  down  to  the  water  again,  and,  while  she  was 
washing  it,  she  again  pulled  at  it  with  her  finger  nails.  Lo,  she  pulled 
it  out.  Then  she  laid  it  upon  a stone,  and,  after  she  had  put  medi- 
cine on  herself,  picked  it  up  and  moved  toward  the  house.  Then  she 
bent  pieces  of  cedar  bark,  placed  it  in  them,  and  put  it  side  of  the 
house  outside. 

Now  she  went  to  bed.  While  her  back  was  turned  to  the  fire  a child 
cried.  Then  she  rose  quickly  and,  without  standing  up,  ran  out. 
And  something  inside  the  thing  she  had  bent  together  was  ci’^^ing. 
She  looked.  A child  lay  in  it.  And,  after  she  had  taken  it  out,  she 
washed  it.  Then  she  reared  it.  She  had  it  as  a companion. 

And  very  soon  he  began  to  creep.  Before  he  had  eaten  anything 
he  began  to  walk.  One  day  he  started  to  cry.  He  said:  “HaL.”* 
Then  she  made  a bow  for  him.  She  used  a young  hemlock  limb. 
When  it  was  finished,  she  gave  it  to  him.  After  he  had  looked  at  it 
he  put  it  into  the  fire.  She  made  them  for  him  out  of  all  kinds  of 
wood.  Each  time  he  did  the  same  thing. 

By  and  by  she  made  one  for  himout  of  real  yew.  Wa-a-a-a-a',  it 
looked  red.  It  was  pretty.  After  he  had  looked  at  that,  too,  for  a 
while  he  threw  it  into  the  fire,  and  the  blunt-pointed  arrows  alone- 
with  it.  ^ 

Then  she  pounded  out  copper  for  him.  She  hammered  a string  on 
so  that  it  could  not  be  removed.  She  also  hammered  out  two  arrows. 
One  had  the  figure  of  a weasel.  The  other  had  the  figure  of  a mouse 
on  it.  When  she  handed  these  to  him  he  did  not  look  at  them. 
He  at  once  went  off'. 

After  he  had  been  gone  for  some  time,  he  brought  in  some  wrens* 
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and  said  to  his  mother:  ‘‘Pick  and  cat  them.'’’  Thtiii  his  mother  picked 
them  and  steamed  them.  When  tlie3^  were  cooked  she  ate  them. 
Ilis  mother  tried  to  have  him  eat  some.  But  he  shook  his  head.  He 
absolutely  refused. 

d'hen  he  again  went  otf.  He  came  back.  He  brought  many  song 
sparrows/  and  his  mother  steamed  them  and  ate.  But  he  did  not  eat. 
Next  day  he  went  otf  again.  He  brought  in  a number  of  mallard/  and 
his  mother  plucked  and  singed  them.  She  pulled  them  apart  and 
ate  one. 

And  ne.xt  da^”^  he  started  off  again.  He  brought  in  a number  of 
geese.^  He  went  otf  the  next  day.  He  l)rought  a white  porpoise/ 
and  he  brought  a hair  seal.'-’  The  day  afbu-  he  l)rought  a whale.'"  He 
had  stopped  hunting  birds. 

Then  he  started  off  again.  He  stayed  awa}'^  longer  than  usual  and 
brought  in  many  flickers."  Then  he  said  to  his  mother:  “After  you 
have  skinned  these,  lay  the  sinews  on  one  side.”  ff'hen  his  mother 
skinned  them  and  laid  the  sinews  on  one  side.  And,  after  she  had  fin- 
ished, she  placed  them  together.  She  made  five  rows,  and  she  sewed 
them  together  with  their  own  sinews.  After  .she  had  tinished  he 
shook  it.  The  tlickers^  upon  it  went  flying  back  and  forth. 

Then  he  stretched  his  mother’s  hou.se.  He  .set  up  two  planks  in  the 
rear  of  the  hou.se.  Between  them  he  hung  the  blanket. 

Next  day  he  went  out  and  brought  home  woodpeckers.'"  'riion  .she 
treated  those  in  the  same  wai"  in  order  to  make  a blanket.  After  she 
had  tinished  he  went  to  it  and  shook  it.  Upon  that,  too,  the  birds 
tlew  about  in  a flock.  Then  he  went  to  bed.  He  ate  nothing  all  that 
time.  All  that  time  he  fasted. 

Then  he  again  set  out.  After  he  had  sta}'ed  away  longer  than  before 
he  brought  in  a bunch  of  tanagers.'"  Tho.se,  too,  his  mother  made 
[into  a blanket].  When  it  was  tini.shed,  he  also  went  to  that.  He 
shook  it.  Those  also  ffew  about  upon  it.  Ho  laid  that,  too,  on  toji  of 
[the  planks]  in  the  rear  of  the  house. 

Next  day  he  started  otf  again  and  brought  homo  a bunch  of 
sixASLdA'lgana.'*  Those  his  mother  also  sewed  into  a blanket.  And, 
when  it  was  tinished,  he  shook  it.  They  ffew  about  upon  it.  He  laid 
that  upon  [the  planks]  also. 

The  next  day  he  went  out  again.  [He  got]  blue  jays,'"  and  his 
mother  sewed  those  together. 

After  that  he  again  started  otf.  After  he  had  been  absent  for  some 
time  he  returned  with  the  daughter  of  He-who-travels-hehind-us,"' 
whom  he  had  married. 

After  he  had  lived  with  her  a while,  one  morning  he  continued  to 
lie  abed.  While  he  was  still  in  bed,  something  went  along  under  his 
pillow  talking.  “ He-who-was-born-from-his-mothei-’s-side,  are  I’ou 
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awilkc?  Do  you  not  feel  that  the  supernatural  beings,  whom  people 
are  afraid  even  to  think  of,  are  gathering  together  against  you?” 

Then  he  ran  out.  He  saw  nothing.  And  he  went  out  again.  He 
pulled  along  an  old  man  and  made  him  sit  at  the  end  of  the  town. 
That  was  Heron,”  they  sa3^ 

One  da}"  he  was  again  lying  in  bed.  Then  something  passed  under 
his  pillow  .saying  the  same  words  as  before.  Then  he  seized  his  l)ow 
and  went  out.  After  he  had  looked  about  on  the  surface  of  the  salt 
water  he  glanced  upward.  A thunderbird  flew  about  above  the  town. 
It  carried  [his grandfather’s]  town  in  its  elaws. 

Then  he  went  to  the  old  man  and  said  to  him:  “Grandfather,  they 
are  coming  after  me.”  “What  is  the  bow  of  the  canoe  like?”  “A 
thunderbird  is  flying  about  above  the  town.  He  carries  a town  in  his 
talons.”  And  the  old  man  said  to  him:  “Now,  brave  man,  shoot  it 
with  arrows.” 

Now  he  shot  it  with  the  one  that  had  the  flguie  of  a mouse  upon 
it,  and  it  dropped  the  town.  Lo  and  behold!  he  (the  thunderbird) 
hurst.'"  He  put  together  their  bones.  If  any  of  them  was  wanting, 
he  repaired  it  with  .salmon-berry  bushes.  Then  lie,  went  home.  He 
had  restored  his  grandfather’s  town. 

Again  he  lay  in  hod  in  the  morning.  Again  something,  passing 
beneath  his  pillow,  .said:  “ He-who-was-born-froni-his-niother’s-side, 
are  you  awake?  Do  you  not  feel  that  the  supernatural  beings,  whom 
pe.ople  are  afraid  even  to  think  of,  are  coming  together  against  you?” 
Then  he  seized  his  how  quickly  and  ran  out.  And  around  a point  at 
one  end  of  the  town  came  ten  canoes  with  red  bows. 

Then  he  went  over  to  his  grandfather.  “Grandfather,  they  are 
coming  to  tight  with  me  by  sea.”  And  his  grandfather  asked  him 
what  the  hows  of  the  canoes  looked  like.  He  told  him  that  the  hows 
of  the  canoes  were  red.  “ Now,  brave  man,  have  the  town  people 
pull  I'nlin'”  out  of  the  ground  and  spread  it  before  them.”  And  he 
did  as  he  had  said.  In  a short  time  they  I'olled  theii'  eyes  upward. 
I hose  were  the  silver  salmon,^®  they  .say. 

Still  another  time,  while  he  was  lying  down,  .something  passing  under 
his  pillow  spoke  the  same  words  as  before.  Then  he  picked* up  his 
bow  and  ran  out.  And  he  looked  at  those  who  were  coming.  The 
hows  of  their  canoes  had  vertical  stripes. 

I hen  he  again  went  to  his  grandfather.  “They  are  coming  by  sea 
to  tight  with  me.”  And  he  .said:  “Stop!  brave  man,  what  are  the  bows 
of  theii.  canoes  like?”  “ 1 he  bows  of  their  canoes  have  vertical  stripes 
on  them.”  “Now,  brave  man,  have  the  town  pull  up  fnlm  and 
throw  it  about  before  them.”  And  .so  he  had  it  done.  At  once  their 
eyes  were  rolled  upwai-d.  'Fhey  were  the  dog  salmon,®'  they  say. 

He-who-was-l)orn-from-his-mother’s-side  made  them  cowards  by  put- 
ting I'nhn-teeth '"  into  thcir  mouths. 
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Aftoi  anothei  spiicc  of  time  had  elapsed,  something  again  said  as 
it  had  said  befoi-e:  “ Ile-who-was-horn-froin-his-niother’s-side,  are  _yoii 
awake?  Do  you  not  feel  that  the  supernatural  beings,  whom  people 
arc  afraid  even  to  thiidc  of,  are  coming  together  against  you?”  Then 
he  picked  up  his  bow  and  ran  out.  Again  there  were  ten  canoes  with 
rod  paintings  on  their  bows. 

Tlien  he  wont  to  his  grandfather.  “They  are  coming  after  me  by 
sea,  grandfather.  ’ “htop!  brave  man,  what  are  the  bows  of  their 
canoes  like?”  “They  have  red  paintings  upon  them.”  Then  he  said 
to  him:  “Have  the  urine  in  this  town  gathered  togethei-  and  hot 
stones  put  into  it.  Then  have  it  spilled  about  in  front  of  them.” 
Ami  so  he  did.  Those  were  the  sand  fleas,""  they  say. 

By  and  by,  something  went  along  under  his  pillow,  saying  the  .same 
thing  it  had  said  before,  and  he  again  laid  hold  of  his  bow.  Again 
ten  canoes  with  their  bows  painted  red  were  coming  along. 

Then  he  started  off  to  his  grandfather,  “Thei'^  are  coming  against 
me  by  sea.”  “What,  lirave  man,  what  do  the  bows  of  their  canoes 
look  like  ?”  “The  canoe  bows  have  red  paintings  on  them.”  “Do  the 
same  way  you  did  when  you  destro3a’d  the  others.”  Then  he  again 
spilled  urine  around  in  front  of  them.  Again  their  dead  bodies  lav 
around  thickly.  These  were  the  fleas,""  the}^  saj". 

And  he  again  la^'  in  bed.  Something  passed  hundedl}^  under  his 
pillow.  “He-who-wa.s-born-froin-hi.s-mother’s-side,  are  you  awake? 
Do  vou  not  feel  that  the  supernatural  beings,  whom  people  do  not 
even  like  to  think  of,  are  assembled  against  you?”  He  ((uickly  took 
his  bow.  He  looked  in  the  direction  from  whence  they  had  always 
come.  Nothing  was  to  be  seen.  Then  he  also  looked  upward.  There 
was  nothing  in  sight.  Then  he  looked  toward  the  edges  of  the  sk}'. 
Lo!  a great  fire  came  toward  him  upon  the  surface  of  the  ocean."" 

Then  he  went  to  the  old  man.  “Grandfather,  they  are  coming  to 
me  by  sea.”  “What  do  the  canoe  bows  look  like?”  “The  edges  of 
the  .skj'  come  burning.”  “Alas!  Alas!  I wonder  what  will  happen. 
Now,  brave  man,  .scattei’  the  bones  of  the  town  people  about  in  front 
of  the  town  and  stand  the  sides  and  ends  of  the  grave  boxes  on  their 
edges  in  front  of  the  houses.  People  alwa^’s  endeavor  to  stop  it  that 
wa}%  brave  man.” 

And,  after  it  had  come  along  burning  for  a while,  it  came  to  the 
human  bones.  After  .some  time  had  passed  it  burned  through.  It 
burned  through  in  another  place.  B3'  and  b}^  it  came  landward  faster, 
without  having  been  stopped.  When  it  reached  the  sides  and  ends 
of  the  grave  boxes  it  stopped  there  also. 

He  put  on  his  five  blankets  and  put  his  mother  in  his  armpit.  His 
wife  he  put  in  the  knot  in  his  hair.  Then  he  walked  about  behind 
[the  boxe.s].  After  some  time  those  were  also  thrown  down  by  the  fire. 
Immediately  he  started  oil'. 
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Aftor  he  had  g'one  toward  the  middle  of  this  island  for  a while, 
something  said  to  him:  “This  wa}',  grandson;  my  house  is  strong.” 
At  once  he  turned  thither.  Ho  entered  the  house  and  sat  down. 
While  he  sat  there  the  noise  of  burning  sounded  on  top  of  his  house. 
After  a while  a red  hole  was  burned  through  the  roof  of  his  house. 
Then  they  pulled  him  up.  They  struck  him  from  behind  with  their 
fists.  When  he  bent  over  to  go  out  one  of  his  blankets  was  burned 
off.  That  was  Fallen-tree-lying-with-one-end-iu-the-water  whose  house 
he  was  in. 

After  he  had  gone  on  for  a while  [something  said]:  “This  way, 
grandson;  my  house  is  strong.”  Then  he  entered  and  sat  down. 
The  roof  of  that  was  also  burned  through.  Then  the^*  pushed  him 
out.  \Mien  he  was  burned  another  blanket  was  burned  off.  That 
was  Yellow-cedar’s  house,  the}’'  sa3^ 

After  he  had  run  for  some  time  longer  something  else  called  to 
him,  “This  way,  grandson;  my  house  is  strong.”  He  entered  and  sat 
down.  After  it  had  burned  on  the  roof  of  the  house  for  a while  there 
was  again  a red  hole  there.  Then  they  pushed  him  out.  Another 
one  was  lost.  That  was  Yew’s  house,  they  say. 

After  he  had  run  about  something  else  called  him  in.  “Come  in, 
grandson;  my  house  is  strong.”  And  he  w’ent  in  and  sat  down.  After 
he  had  sat  there  a while  there  was  again  a red  hole  in  the  house. 
Then  they  pushed  him  out.  Another  blanket  was  burned  off.  This 
was  Spruce’s"’*  house,  they  say. 

And,  after  he  had  gone  some  time  longer,  something  called  him  in. 
“ This  way,  grandson ; my  house  is  strong.”  He  entered  and  sat  down. 
After  he  had  sat  there  for  a while  there  was  another  I’ed  hole  in  the 
roof  of  the  house.  Then  they  drove  him  out  with  their  fists.  When 
he  bent  down  to  go  out,  a blanket  was  burned  off.  His  mother  was 
also  burned  away.  That  was  Rock’s  house,  they  say. 

And,  after  he  had  gone  on  a while  longer,  something  else  called  him 
in,  “This  way,  grandson;  my  house  is  very  strong.”  Then  he  went  in 
and  sat  down.  The  noise  of  fire  was  heard  on  the  roof  for  a while,  and, 
when  it  stopped,  he  went  out.  That  was  Swamp’s  house,  they  say. 

After  he  had  wandered  about  upon  this  island  for  a while  he  heard 
the  sound  of  a hammer.  He  went  thither.  Lo!  an  old  man  was  repair- 
ing a canoe  with  cedar  limbs.  Where  it  had  not  had  a crack  he  split  it 
with  his  wedge.  He  made  holes  about  this  with  his  gimlet  and  sewed 
the  place  together  again. 

Aftei  he  had  looked  at  him  a while,  he  stole  his  gimlet  and  went 
under  a clump  of  ferns  with  it.  Then  the  old  man  hunted  for  his 
gimlet.  Then  he  put  his  finger  nails  into  his  mouth.  Presently  he  said: 

Giandson,  if  it  is  you,  come  to  me.  News  has  come  about  you  that 
Burning-sky  pursued  you  for  your  five  blankets.” 

Then  he  went  to  him.  He  gave  him  his  gimlet.  It  was  old  and 
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rotten,  they  say.  Then  he  made  one  for  liim.  He  also  jrave  him  a 
whetstone.  Then  he  picked  up  two  creeks  near  the  town  and  told 
him  to  look  on  attentively.  “ Now,  giandfather,  act  as  yon  are  going 
to  wheti  common  surface  l)irds*“  get  food  for  themselves.”  Then  he 
made  him  a beak  out  ot  the  creeks.  He  also  gav^e  him  some  feather 
clothing.  And  he  said  to  him:  “Now,  grandfather,  practice.””* 

So  [Heron]  Hew  away.  He  sat  on  a kelp  floating  about  in  front  of  the 
burned  town.  After  he  had  sat  watching  for  a while  he  speared  some- 
thing with  his  beak.  An  eel  was  moving  in  his  mouth.  He  swallowed 
it.  Then  he  flew  away  again  and' sat  near  the  canoe. 

Then  he  said  to  him:  “Now,  grandson,  come  with  me.  (Jo  out  and 
look  for  your  blankets  again.  Those  on  the  other  side  are  not  chiefs. 
Now,  grandson,  go  and  get  the  canoe.  You  are  going  to  see  your 
blankets.”  The  old  man  got  into  the  stern  also,  and  they  went  ocean- 
ward. 

They  went,  went,  wont  a while  and  came  to  his  town,  to  Burning- 
sky’s  town.  Then  the}'  came  down  to  meet  him.  Part  of  them  also 
filled  the  house  as  if  something  had  poured  into  it.  And  they  .said  to 
one  another:  “T'hey  .say  he  has  brought  his  nephew,  Sandhill-crane,”’ 
to  dance.” 

And  he  gave  him  the.se  directions:  “When  1 go  in  look  toward  the 
rear  of  the  house.  After  your  poor  nephew  has  danced  go  over  and 
get  your  blankets.  And  you  will  also  get  your  mother  neatly.” 

Then  he  landed.  He  went  up.  And  he  had  a little  box  in  his 
hand.  He  had  a baton.  When  he  got  inside,  he  stretched  himself. 
Ho!  his  blankets  were  hung  in  the  rear  of  the  house.  His  mother 
also  sat  in  front  of  them.  He  .sat  down  in  the  middle  of  the  .side  of 
the  house.  The  house  had  ten  rows  of  retain iny  timbers. 

Then  he  hunted  in  his  small  box.  He  took  his  nephew  out  of  it, 
wa-a-a-ii-a.  And  he  stood  him  up.  He  began  dancing.  He  took  the 
end  of  his  wing  in  his  mouth.  After  he  had  moved  backward  a while, 
the  people  in  the  hou.se  [.said]  “ S-s-s-s-s-s  ” [with  pleasure].  Tho.se 
on  the  top  step  went  to  sleej)  at  the  sight. 

After  he  had  danced  a while,  he  stuck  his  baton  up,  took  |his  nephew] 
and  threw  him  at  it.  At  once  he  was  a weasel  climbing  up  on  it. 
Again  they  said  “ S-s-.s-s-s-s.”  The  next  row  went  to  sleep. 

And  he  again  picked  him  up  and  threw  him  at  the  baton.  He  became 
a woodpecker’”  and  climbed  up  it.  Again  tho.se  in  the  house  .said, 
“S-s-s-s-s-s.”  The  next  row  below  went  to  sleep. 

By  and  by  he  picked  him  up  again.  He  threw  him  at  it.  He 
climbed  up  as  a California  creeper.”®  Again  [they  .said],  “ S-s-,s-,s-s-s. ” 
Again  [a  row]  went  to  sleep. 

Then  he  took  his  baton  and  put  it  back  into  the  box.  “ Enough.  I 
think  he  has  danced  a long  time.”  He  put  him  away.  Then  He-whe- 
was-born-from-his-mother’.s-side  went  to  the  rear  of  the  house,  put  on 
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Ills  blankets,  and  took  his  mother.  Then  the  old  man  went  out  quickly. 
'I'hcv  got  into  the  canoe  and  went  oil'. 

^Vhen  they  were  halfway  home  it  came  burning  after  them  again. 
When  it  got  near,  he  breathed  toward  it,  and  it  stopped.  Then  they 
came  home,  and  he  Avent  up. 

Affain  his  five  blankets  were  burned  off,  and  his  mother  as  well.  He 
reached  for  his  Avife.  She,  too,  Avas  gone.  They  took  her  aAvay  from 
him  to  marry  her,  they  say. 

Then  he  wandered  on  aimlessly.  After  he  liad  gone  along  a Avhile 
he  let  himself  fall  to  the  ground  and  Avept.  He  looked  toAvard  the 
forest.  All  the  trees  Avept  Avith  him.  Then  he  looked  seaAvard.  All 
the  fishes  beneath  its  surface  Avept  Avith  him.  Now  he  had  his  fill  of 
crying  and  Avent  on  again. 

After  he  had  Avandered  on  for  a Avhile  [he  heard]  some  people 
laughing  and  talking  And  he  Avent  thither.  They  AA'cre  trying  to 
shoot  leaves  off  of  a big  tree.  As  soon  as  they  had  sliot  one  doAvn 
they  ate  it.  When  he  got  there  they  moved  back  from  it.  “He- 
Avho-was-born-from-his-mother’s-side  is  going  to  shoot,”  the}'^  said. 

Then  he  shot  at  it.  He  shot  it  near  the  base.  It  began  to  fall, 
lie  made  the  supernatural  beings  rejoice  by  his  shot.  And  he  said, 
“Take  care  of  its  eggs  (seed,s).  1 Avill  let  m3'  cousin,  Cloud-AA'oman, 
take  of!'  the  head  [of  seeds].”®"  That  Avas  tobacco,  they  say. 

Then  they  sent  for  her,  and  she  came  1)3'  canoe.  She  took  all  of  its 
eggs.  These  she  began  to  plant.  Thc3'  Avere  spread  all  over  this 
island. 

Tliis  short  stor}’  is  given  as  if  it  were  a purely  Ilaida  myth,  hut  ftoni  au  abstract 
of  another  A'ersion  obtained  in  1878  by  Dr.  G.  ^I.  Dawson  itAvonld  seem  ])ossible  tliat 
it  c‘4ime  originally  from  the  mainland.  The  abstract  referred  to  runs  a,s  follows: 

“Long  ago  the  Indians  (first  people  or  ancient  people— thlin-thloo-hait ) had  no 
tobacco,  and  one  plant  only  existed,  growing  somewhere  far  inland  in  the  interior 
of  the  Stickeen  country.  This  plant  was  caused  to  grow  by  the  deity,  and  was  like 
a tree,  A'ery  largo  and  tall.  With  a bow  and  arrows  a man  shot  at  its  summit,  Avhere 
the  seed  Avas,  and  at  last  brought  down  one  or  tAvo  seeds,  Avhich  he  carried  away, 
carefully  preserved,  and  soAved  in  the  folloAving  spring.  From  the  plants  thus  pro- 
cured all  the  tobacco  afterAvard  cultivated  sprung.”  (DaAvson’s  Report  on  the  (iueen 
Charlotte  Islands,  Montreal,  1880.) 

These  t\Ao  sentences,  which  sound  ridiculous  in  English,  are  rendered  necessary 
here  by  the  fact  that  Ilaida  has  only  one  personal  pronoun  for  the  third  person 
singular. 

The  ancient  doorAvaj'  through  the  foot  of  the  house  pole  was  closed  bj'  a plank 
hinged  at  the  top. 

’L.  indicates  the  shape  of  a boAV.  When  a supernatural  being  was  born  he  grcAV 
up  quickly,  and  soon  cried  for  a bow,  but  would  only  be  satisfied  with  one  made 
of  copper. 

‘The  Western  Winter  Wren  (Troglodytes  hiemalis  pacificus,  Baird). 

"The  Rusty  Song  Sparrow  (l\Ielospiza  fasciata  guttata,  Nutt.). 

"Anas  boschas,  Linn. 

’The  Canada  Goose  (Branta  canadensis,  Linn.). 
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®Sec  the  story  of  Sacretl-one-standing-aiul-nioviug,  note  2. 

®0r  Harbor  Seal  (Plioea  largha,  Pallas). 

Palienoptei-a  retifera,  Cope. 

"The  North\ve.stern  Flicker  (tiolaptes  cafer  saturatior,  Ridgw.). 

"The  name  for  all  woodpeckers  is  the  same. 

"Louisiana  Tanager  (Piranga  ludoviciana,  Wils.). 

" I have  not  identified  this  bird.  It  is  said  to  he  small. 

"The  word  for  blue  jay  here  is  rather  unusual  and  is  so  nearly  like  that  applied 
to  the  kinglet  (ItA'ndjiget)  that  my  interpreter  may  have  made  a mi.stake.  Gener- 
ally the  blue  jay  is  called  Llai'nlai.  One  of  my  native  informants  applied  this  name 
to  Steller’s  Jay  (Cyanocitta  stelleri,  Gmel.). 

"His  story  comes  next. 

"A  variety  of  the  Great  Blue  Heron  (Ardea  herodias,  Linn.). 

"Letting  out  the  hones  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  town  whom  he  had  swallowisl. 
Perhaps  the  story  of  how  this  town  was  destroyed  should  have  precedeil. 

" low  plant  with  white  seed  ves.sels.  There  are  said  to  be  sharp  points  around 
the  bottom  of  its  stalk,  referred  to  as  I'nlin-tciin  or  Fntin-teeth. 

'^“Or  Cohoe  (Onchorynchus  kisutch,  Walbaum). 

Onchorynchus  keta,  Walbaum. 

"I  do  not  know  just  what  insects  are  referred  to  under  the  names  of  kiPndax.ufi 
and  sqa'-i. 

“’Compare  the  story  of  L.Aguadji'na. 

■■'‘This  is  the  commonest  Haida  tree,  the  word  for  spruce  and  that  for  tree  being, 
indeed,  identical. 

‘■'“That  is,  “ human  beings.” 

““  That  is,  he  instructs  Heron  how  he  is  to  act  in  future  times,  or  how  men  are  to  see 
him. 

■■'’Grus  mexicana,  iMull. 

“’Haida,  Lga. 

'“’Certhia  familiaris  occidentalis,  Ridgw.  This  identification  of  the  Haida  name  is 
a little  uncertain. 

’’The  word  for  cousin  indicates  a woman  of  the  other  clan,  which  in  this  case 
must  have  been  the  Eagle  clan,  the  hero  being  him.«elf  a Raven.  It  would  thus  seem 
that  tobacc^o  was  supposed  to  have  belonged  originally  to  the  liagle  clan. 
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He-wuo-travels-behind-us  (or  Qona'ts) 

[Told  by  the  Chief  of  Kloo  of  Those-born-at-Skedans] 

There  k}"  Pebble-town. ‘ At  times  the  town  peo])le  fished  for  her- 
ring with  nets.  Sometimes  the}"  got  a porpoise  in  their  nets.  And, 
when  tliey  reached  home,  the  town  chief  sent  a slave  into  the  house 
of  him  who  had  killed  it  and  had  him  say:  “The  chief  says  you  are 
not  to  spill  the  blood  of  the  porpoise  upon  the  ground.”  “ In  this  way 
the  porpoises  were  often  taken  away.  The  chief  treated  the  town 
people  as  if  they  were  his  slaves. 

And  his  nephew  was  a child.  He  saw  that  his  uncles  were  treated 
like  slaves.  He  sasv  that,  although  they  Inid  been  nearly  starved  for 
some  time,  the  chief  took  away  the  porpoises  in,  the  town  from  them. 
One  day  he  and  his  grandmother  went  away..  After  they  had  gone  on 
for  some  time  they  arrived  at  Telel.® 

Then  they  Imilt  a house  there.  And  there  he  began  to  bathe  for 
strength.  After  he  had  bathed  for  some  time  he  became  strong. 
Then  he  made  a bow  for  himself.  And  he  shot  a goose  with  his  arrows. 
Then  he  skinned  it  and  cut  a hole  on  its  under  surface.  He  put  it  on 
his  head,  and  it  fitted  well.  Then  he  dried  it. 

The  geese  being  plentiful  on  the  water,  he  put  his  head  into  [the 
skin]  and  swam  to  them.  From  beneath  he  pulled  them  under 
water.  At  once  he  twisted  off  their  necks.  He  did  the  same  thintr  to 
their  wings.  Then  he  carried  them  to  his  grandmother,  and  his  grand- 
mother plucked  them.  He  at  once  dried  them. 

And  one  time  he  punched  his  nose  with  broken  pieces  of  basket  work 
and  let  [the  blood]  run  upon  these.  He  used  them  to  bait  his  halibut 
hooks,  and  he  took  along  wooden  floats,  laid  his  halibut  hooks  upon 
them,  and  pushed  them  out  into  the  sea.  When  they  were  some  distance 
out  to  sea,  he  jerked,  the  halibut  hooks  fell  into  the  water,  and  he 
pulled  in  halibut.  He  kept  giving  them  to  his  grandmother.* 

And  one  day  he  went  down  the  inlet  in  search  of  something. 
After  he  had  gone  on  for  a while  some  creature  wearing  a broad,  blue 
hilt  came  to  him.  Then  he  asked  him:  “Where  did  you  come  from?” 
He  paid  no  attention  to  him.  And  again  he  asked  him:  “Where  did 
you  come  from?”  Then  he  said  to  him:  “[I  came]  From  QlAkun.”® 
And  he  had  two  duck  skins®  on  his  back,  one  of  which  had  the  top 
of  its  head  spotted  with  white.  He  seized  one  of  them.  He  did  not 
know  what  happened  to  him.  Lo!  he  came  to  himself  lying  upon  the 
edges  of  the  retaining  timbers  in  some  house. 

ihen  some  one  in  the  house  said  concerning  him:  “Throw  him  out. 
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Throw  the  thin^r  he  wants  out  aloncr  witli  him.”  Then  lie  again  lost 
eonsciousness.  When  he  eame  to  himself  he  was  lying  near  the  oeean. 
A whale  lay  near  him. 

Then  he  cut  it  open,  twisted  a young  tree,  and  fastened  it  to  it.  And 
he  dragged  it  along  and  brought  it  before  his  grandmother’s  house, 
and  his  grandmother  cut  it  up.  After  she  had  eut  it  all  up  she  steamed 
it.  After  she  had  got  through  hanging  it  up  he  had  his  grandmother 
make  a big  basket.  She  finished  it. 

Then  she  put  the  food  into  it.  She  put  in  all  kinds  of  berries,  sal- 
mon, roots,’  and  kinnikinic  berries.  And  it  was  finished.  Then  he 
and  his  grandmother  went  up  the  inlet.  And  he  hid  the  basket  near 
the  town.  Then  he  entered  his  uneles’  house. 

And,  after  his  uneles  had  fished  for  herring  for  some  time,  they 
killed  another  porpoise.  Then  a slave  again  came  in  and  commanded 
that  they  should  spill  none  of  the  blood.  Then  [the  chief]  came  in 
and  seized  it,  and  he  carried  it  ofi.  As  he  was  going  out  with,  it,  he 
took  it  awa^’.  He  became  so  angiy  where  he  sat  in  the  rear  of  the  house 
that  the  floor  planks  were  as  if  split  into  slivers  by  the  linger  nails. 

Then  he  pulled  itaway  fiom  him  again.  And,  when  he  jiicked  it  up 
again,  he  let  him  go  outside  with  it.  Then  he  twisted  [the  chiefs] 
neck  round  outside.  And  he  said:  “\A'a-a-a,  wa-a-a.”  When  he  came 
near  the  end  of  the  town  [he  said]:  “ AWi-a-fi-,  he  has  killed  me.”  Then 
his  voice  was  lost  in  the  woods. 

Now  he  had  a crowd  of  people  go  over  for  the  basket.  And  thev 
coidd  not  lift  it.  Then  he  went  to  get  it.  And  he  brought  it  in. 
Then  he  began  to  call  the  people.  Next  day  he  called  the  i)eople  again, 
and  the  day  after. 

And  he  became  town  mother  [instead  of  the  old  chief].  The  one 
he  sent  off  killed  is  lIe-who-tra\  cls-bchind-us.* 

to  the  above,  told  by  Kdward  of  the  Food-giviiiK-town  i>e«>ple] 

Her  l)rother  (i.  e.,  the  old  town-chief)  was  killed.  I'hen  she  started 
from  the  town.  And  she  put  the  two  bracelets  she  wore  into  the  mid- 
dle of  Lgido'®.  And  she  said:  “Through  you  futui’e  iieople  shall  see 
a portent.”  When  .something  terrible  was  going  to  happen,  they  .saw 
them.  Broad  .seaweeds  lay  upon  them.  They  paddled  off  in  terror. 
Although  they  (the  people)  had  before  been  living  quietly,  they  moved 
from  that  place  at  once.  And  she  went  up  into  the  woods  opposite. 
She  became  a mountain  there.  They  call  it  Sea-otter-woman. 

Tliis  is  also  one  of  the  inoist  esteeineil  Haida  myths.  Tlie  version  here  j)resented 
was  ohtainetl  from  the  present  chief  of  Kloo  with  tlie  exception  of  tlie  j)ortion  abf)ut 
Sea-otter-woman,  which  was  contributed  by  an  old  man  of  the  nearly  extinct  Daiyn'- 
at-liVnas  or  People  of  .Skidegate  creek.  Qona'ts,  the  liero  of  the  story,  was  one  of 
the  Sea-otters  (Qoga'nas),  and,  were  any  of  those  jjcople  still  living,  a much  longer 
version  might  perhajjs  have  been  secured. 

' tg.iVxet  is  a word  applied  to  round  stones  lying  on  the  beach.  “ Pebble”  seems  to 
be  the  nejirest  ICnglish  equivalent,  although  the  Haida  word  perhaps  denotes  a some- 
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what  larger  variety  of  stone.  Tills  town  wius  once  occuiiiecl  by  the  Sea-otters,  who 
sold  it  to  another  family,  the  J,g.a'xet-gu-hVna.s,  and  moved  to  a place  east  of  Skide- 
gate  called  Qlo'stAn-xana.  More  often  the  scene  of  the  story  is  laid  at  this  latter 
place. 

That  is,  they  were  not  to  cut  it  hecau.se  he  was  going  to  take  all. 

^ A creek  on  the  east  coast  of  Graham  island  where  the  Haida  of  Skidegate  inlet 
used  to  a.ssemble  before  starting  for  the  mainland. 

^ Compare  Story  of  the  House-point  families,  notes. 

^The  locally  famous  Rose  Spit  that  runs  out  for  miles  at  the  northeastern  end  of 
(iraham  island  between  Dixon  entrance  and  Hecate  strait.  It  was  called  Na-iku'n, 
“House  point,”  by  the  Haida;  but  by  supernatural  beings  it  was  supposed  to  be 
called  QiA'kun,  as  in  the  story.  This  probably  means  North-point. 

” Sg.il,  the  word  translated  “duck,”  is  said  to  he  applied  to  the  Surf  Scoter  or 
“Coot”  (Oidemia  perspicillatii,  Linn.),  and  also  to  the  AVhite-winged  Scoter 
(Oidemia  deglandi,  Bonap. ). 

’I  have  not  identified  the  root  to  which  the  Haida  word  Tag..A'nskia  is  applied. 

“Some  seemed  to  think  that  tiona'ts  and  He-who-travels-behind-us  were  the  same 
person.  The  word  translated  “behind  us”  means  “ hack  from  the  shore,”  “inland,” 
or  “back  from  the  houses.”  He-who-travels-behind-us  is  also  identified  with  Super- 
natural-heing-on-whom-is-thunder  (Sg.iVna-gut-hl'lAfiwas). 

"Slate  creek,  which  flows  into  Skidegate  inlet  near  its  head,  and  along  which  the 
famous  slate  is  found,  carved  so  extensively  by  the  Haida. 
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HE-WJIO-OOT-SUPERNATURAL-rOWER-FROM-HIS-LITTLE-FINGER 

[Told  by  Walter  McGregor  of  the  Seallon-town  peojtle] 

At  White-slope*  ii  certain  person  and  his  mother  were  disliked. 
They  made  a house  out  of  branches  at  one  end  of  the  town  in  which 
they  lived.  When  it  was  low  tide  he  went  dowm  and  brought  up 
something  for  his  mother  to  eat. 

After  he  had  done  this  for  some  time  he  came  to  a heron  ivith  a 
broken  bill.  Then  he  sharpened  it.  And  it  said  to  him:  “Grandson, 
you  helped^  me  nicely.  I will  also  help^j’ou.  Keep  this  medicine 
in  your  mouth.”  Then  it  also  gave  him  the  feather  on  the  tip  of  its 
Aving,  and  it  said  to  him:  “Blow  this  under  the  armpit  of  the  son  of 
the  town  chief.  Even  the  supernatural  beings  Avill  not  know  it.” 

The  child  often  played  at  having  supernatural  power.  He  had  a 
mat  as  a dancing  skirt.  He  fastened  shells  upon  it.  Others  he  used 
as  a rattle.  He  had  feathers  he  found  as  a dancing  hat.  He  used 
old  cedar  bark  as  a drum.  One  evening  he  went  around  the  town. 
He  looked  into  some  of  the  houses.  A chief’s  son  sat  in  one  of  them. 
Then  he  pushed  the  feather  in  betAveen  the  side  planks.  A\dien  the 
point  Avas  turned  toward  his  armpit,  he  blew’  it  in.  As  soon  as  it  went 
into  the  chief’s  son’s  armpit,  he  had  a pain. 

Then  he  Avent  home.  They  got  a shaman  for  [the  chief's  son].  Ho 
went  OA^er  to  see  him  practice.  Some  persons  with  black  skins  on  the 
side  toward  the  door  held  burning  pitcliAvood.  Then  he  thought:  “I 
Avonder  Avhy  the}’  do  not  see  the  thing  sticking  out  of  him.”  They 
dropped  their  torches  and  ran  out  after  him.  He  ran  from  them. 
Those  Avere  The-ones-A\  ho-have-spines-for-ear rings.* 

The  day  after  he  went  again.  He  wanted  to  see  the  shaman.  When 
he  thought  the  same  thing  as  he  had  thought  before  they  ran  out  after 
him  again.  At  that  time  they  discoA’^ered  that  it  was  the  boy. 

Then  they  set  out  to  get  him.  Ho  spit  medicine  upon  the  things  he 
had  been  playing  with.*  The  dancing  skirt  had  a draAving  on  it.  The 
drum  had  the  picture  of  a wa'sg.o.  The  dancing  hat,  too,  was  finished. 

They  hung  up  five  moose  skins  for  him.  He  went  thither,  and  the 
beating  plank  beat  itself  as  it-came  in.  They  had  opened  the  door  for 
him.  While  they  Avere  looking  through  it  for  him,  his  dancing  hat 
came  out  back  of  the  fire.®  It  did  the  same  thing  on  the  other  side,  on 
the  side  toward  the  door,  and  on  the  opposite  side.  After  it  had  come 
up  in  all  four  corners  he  stood  up.  He  took  his  feather.  When  he 
pulled  it  out  the  pain  ceased,  and  the  sickness  Avas  gone.  J ust  before 
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he  went  out  he  blew  it  in  again.  He  did  not  think  he  had  received 
enough.  Then  he  went  awa}\ 

Next  day  they  made  the  number  of  his  moose  skins  ten,  and  he  again 
went  there.  Again  the  drum  and  the  beating  board  went  in  of  them- 
selves. After  he  had  entered  as  before  he  .stood  up.  After  he  had 
danced  around  for  a while  he  pulled  his  feather  out  for  good.  The 
chief's  chikl  slept. 

He  had  man}’  uncles.  They  kept  their  daughters  for  him.  Among 
these  one  was  short  on  one  side.  Thai  was  the  youngest’s  daughter. 
One  time,  when  they  were  going  on  a picnic,  he  started.  And  he 
changed  himself  into  a salmon-beri-y  bush  near  the  trail  and  waited 
there. 

When  the  lame  one  came  along  behind  he  tangled  himself  up  in 
hei-  hair.  While  she  was  trying  to  untie  it,  all  left  her.  Instead,  he 
came  and  stood  near  her.  Then  he  said  to  her:  “Iwill  marry  you. 
Go  with  me.”  Then  .she  went  with  him.  After  he  had  entered  the 
house  with  her  he  .spit  medicine  on  her.  He  stretched  her  leg  out. 
It  became  well.  He  married  her. 

Then  he  threw  away  the  house  of  branches  and  built  a regular  house 
for  himself.  He  made  a bedstead  which  he  and  his  wife  always  used. 
One  night,  while  he  slept,  the  house  moved  with  him,  and  he  awoke. 
He  heard  some  one  talking  with  his  mother.  When  day  broke  he 
opened  his  eyes.  Something  wonderful  lay  there  into  which  he 
awoke.  The  carvings  inside  of  the  house  winked  their  eyes.  The 
carvings  on  the  corner  posts  of  the  bedstead  moved  their  tongues  at 
each  othei-.  In  a rear  corner  of  the  house  .something  stood  making  a 
noise.  That  was  Greate.st  Hopper,"  they  .say.  IMaster  Carpenter’ 
had  became  his  father,  they  say. 

When  he  arose  [the  latter]  said:  “Come!  my  child,  let  me  fix  you 
Dp.  Then  he  went  to  him.  He  combed  his  hair.  It  hung  down 
broad  and  glossy  even. beyond  his  buttocks.  He  painted  his  face.  He 
was  very  handsome. 

After  he  had  lived  a while  with  his  father  in  that  house  he  set  out 
to  marry  the  daughter  of  Many-ledges.  Then  his  father  told  him  that 
he  destroyed  the  sons  of  the  supernatural  beings.  And  he  let  him 
hike  his  arrows.  “ They  fly  around,” * he  said  to  him.  One  bore  the 
figure  of  a weasel.  The  other  bore  the  figure  of  a mouse.  He  also 
gave  him  some  knots.  “In  his  town  driftwood  never  floats  ashore  ” 
he  said  to  him.  ’ 

He  had  Greatest  Hopper  take  him  over.  After  he  had  gone  along 
for  a,  while  with  him  the  capes  before  him  were  burning.  Then  he  spit 
medicine  upon  them,  and  he  hopped  quickly  over  with  him.  When  he 
got  close  in  front  of  Ma'g.An®  he  felt  extremely  sweet.  There  were 
very  many  stick-potatoes  there.  That  made  him  so,  they  say.  After 
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he  had  brouf^ht  him  to  the  end  of  Maiiy-ledfre.s’  town,  Cireutest  Hopper 
went  l)ack. 

Then  he  changed  himself  into  knots  and  at  evening  floated  ashore  in 
front  of  the  town,  awaiting  until  his  children  came  down  to  defecate. 
By  and  by  they  came  down.  “See  the  driftwood  which  has  floated 
ashore.  It  is  wonderful,  because  driftwood  never  floats  ashore  in 
father’s  village.”  Then  they  picked  it  up  and  laid  it  down  near  the 
door.  Then  they  forgot  it. 

And,  w’hen  they  were  going  to  bed,  they  thought  of  it  and  lirought 
it  in.  lie  (Many-ledges)  started  to  cut  it  up  with  one  of  his  five 
stone  adzes.  It  broke.  Then  he  took  another.  lie  struck  it  with 
that,  too.  That,  too,  broke.  After  the  same  thing  had  happened  to 
four,  he  split  it  in  pieces  with  the  last  one.  Then  he  was  glad.  And 
he  put  it  into  the  lire. 

When  the  daughters  went  to  bed  he  shot  in  as  a spark.  Then  he  sat 
at  the  head  of  the  bed  and  laid  his  hands  on  them.  “ Who  are  3’ou'r’ 
[the}’  saidj.  And  he  said,  “ It  is  I.”  “ Who  is  I?”  “1  am  llc-who- 

got-supernatural-power-from-his-little-tinger.”  When  he  was  a boy 
and  was  whittling,  something  stuck  into  his  little  tinger.'"  That  is 
why  he  was  so  called.  Then  the  woman “ said:  “For  him  alone  my 
father  has  ke})t  me.” 

And,  when  she  replied  to  him,  he  married  her.  When  da}"  broke 
her  father  said:  “ I wonder  what  supernatural  being  was  talking  to  my 
daughter  last  night.  I had  her  for  I le-who-got-supernatural-power- 

riien  she  said  to  her  father 


from-his-little-linger.” 


Father,  he  is 


the  one,  he  says.” 

“Now,  my  child,  come  down  and  sit  by  the  tire  with  your  husband.” 
And  they  came  down  and  .sat  there.  They  spread  out  a mat  for  him, 
and  he  ga\"e  him  food.  They  brought  out  berries  and  grease.  Flames 
came  out  of  them,  They  j)ut  some  into  a tray  and  set  it  before  him. 
The  woman  told  him  not  to  eat  it.  After  he  luid  swallowed  medicine 
four  times  he  took  some.  ^Mien  he  had  taken  two  mouthfuls  he 
stopped.  It  passed  cpuckly  through  his  insides  buiaiing.  He  stood  up 
and,  where  he  had  sat,  smoke  rose. 

Next  day  he  said  to  his  daughter:  “ Let  your  husband  go  and  get  an 
alder  for  me  which  stands  behind  the  house.”  And  he  got  up  quickly. 
Then  she  clung  to  her  husband  crying.  “Alas!  the  supernatural  beings 
think  they  can  do  everything.  They  have  me  marry  their  sons.  By 
and  by  he  begins  to  do  this  way.”  Then  he  said  to  his  wife:  “Let 
me  go.  I will  see  v.diat  he  is  going  to  do  to  me.”  And  she  said  to  her 
husband:  “Go  to  it  after  it  has  come  together  and  lightning  has  flashed 
in  it  four  times.” 

Then  his  father-in-law  gave  him  a stone  wedge,  and  he  went  along 
a trail  running  inland  .side  of  the  hou.se.  After  he  had  gone  in  some 
distance  [he  saw]  it  standing  far  ofl‘.  After  it  bad  come  together  and 
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lightning  had  shot  in  it  four  times  he  spit  medicine  before  him  and 
went  to  it.  After  he  had  chopped  at  it  a while  and  it  had  fallen,  he 
found  himself  inside  of  its  mouth  (lit.).  There  was  no  way  to  get 
out.  Something  held  him  tight. 

Then  his  father’s  supernatural  powers  came  to  him.  Four  having 
their  hair  tied  in  bunches  with  cedar  limbs  came  quickly  to  him.  Two 
had  wedges  in  their  hands.  Two  had  big  hammers.  Then  they 
worked  at  the  alder,  and  they  split  it.  They  pulled  him  out.  He 
rubbed  medicine  upon  himself  and  became  as  he  had  been  before. 

When  he  pulled  it  apart  human  bones  burst  out  of  it.  Some  of 
these  were  like  whole  human  bodies;  some  were  just  held  together  by 
the  ligaments.  Then  he  trod  the  alder  into  bits  and  threw  them 
around.  “Those  will  be  useful  to  the  very  last  people.”  Then  he 
carried  half  of  it  off  on  his  shoulder,  let  one  end  down  on  the  ground 
in  front  of  the  house,  and  struck  the  house  front  hard.  Then  his 
father-in-law  said:  “Alas!  he  has  killed  my  supernatural  helper.” 
Then  he  went  in  and  la}^  by  his  wife  behind  the  screens.  His  father- 
in-law  had  the  tire  quenched,  they  say.’® 

Next  day  he  again  said  to  his  daughter,  “Come,  my  child,  let  your 
husband  go  for  a small  devilfish  of  mine  which  lives  toward  the  point.” 
Then  he  again  got  up  quickl}'.  Again  his  wife  clung  to  him.  And 
his  wife  said:  “They  let  me  marry  the  sons  of  the  supernatural  beings 
who  think  themselves  powerful.  By  and  b}^  he  begins  to  do  this 
way.”  Then  ho  said  to  his  Avife:  “Let  me  go.  1 Avill  see  the  thing 
he  uses  against  me.”  Then  she  gave  her  husband  directions.  “After 
it  has  spit  upward  and  it  has  lightened  four  times  go  to  it.” 

Then  he  Avent  to  it.  He  shot  it  twice  Avith  the  arrows  his  father  had 
given  to  him.  After  it  had  shot  up  Avater  four  times  he  spit  medi- 
cine in  front  of  himself  and  Avent  to  it.  After  he  had  struck  it  Avith  a 
stick’®  he  Avas  in  its  mouth. 

When  he  was  almost  droAvned  in  its  slime  he  thought  of  his  father’s 
supernatural  helpers.  Again  the  four  came  to  him.  They  had  clubs 
in  their  hands,  and  they  clubbed  it  in  the  03^03.  They  pulled  him  out. 
He  Avas  coA'^ered  Avith  slime.  Then  he  spit  medicine  upon  himself. 
He  became  as  he  had  been  before.  The  bones  in  it  Avere  also  man3\ 

He  pulled  it  apart  and  tore  half  of  it  in  pieces  and  threw  them 
axound.  “These  will  be  u.seful  to  all  future  people.”  And  he  carried 
half  of  it  off  with  a stick.  He  threw  it  in  on  the  side  toAA^ard  the 
door.  Then  his  father-in-laAv  said:  “Alas!  he  has  killed  1113^  super- 
natural helper.”  Then  he  entered  and  lay  behind  the  screens  Avith 
his  Avife. 

Next  day  he  again  said  to  his  daughter:  “Come!  ni3^  child,  let  your 
husband  go  after  1113'^  little  sea  lion  3’onder.”  At  once  he  got  up. 
Again  she  clung  to  her  husband  Avhile  she  cried.  “ He  alwa3’^s  lets  them 
marr3’^  the  sons  of  the  supernatural  beings  who  think  they  are  strong 
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By  and  by  lie  begin.s  to  do  this  way.”  Then  he  again  .said  to  lii.s  wife: 
“ Lot  me  go.  I will  see  the  thing  with  which  he  is  going  to  do  [hai-ni] 
tome.”  And  his  wife  gave  him  directions.  “After  it  has  looked  at 
you  and  growled  four  times  go  to  it.” 

'I'hen  he  .started  for  it.  He  was  going  to  kill  it  with  a cluli  which 
his  father-in-law  gave  him.  After  he  had  gone  toward  it  for  a while 
he  saw  it  lying  there.  After  it  iiad  looked  at  him  and  growled  four 
times  he  went  to  it.  When  he  came  near  it  it  breathed  in.  He  went 
into  its  mouth. 

And  again  he  thought  of  his  father’s  supernatural  helpers.  Again 
they  came  to  him  bearing  bone  clubs.  They  clubbed  the  .sea  lion  on 
the  head.  They  killed  it.  When  he  (the  jmuth)  was  almost  dead 
they  pulled  him  out  of  its  mouth.  Then  he  put  medicine  upon  him- 
self and  was  restored. 

Then  he  pulled  the  sea  lion  apart.  The  bones  of  three  persons  fell 
out  of  it.  Then  he  tore  half  of  it  in  pieces  and  threw  them  around. 
“ You  will  be  luseful  to  all  future  people.”  And  he  carried  off  half  of 
the  sea  lion  atid  threw  it  in  through  the  doorway.  His  father-in-law 
said:  “Alas!  he  has  killed  1113-  supernatural  helpcu-.”  Then  he  lav 
behind  the  screen  again  with  his  wife. 

Next  day  he  again  .said  to  his  daughter:  “Come!  my  child,  let  your 
husband  go  for  my  little  hair  seal  yonder.”  And  at  once  he  aro.se. 
Again  his  wife  clung  weeping  to  him.  “ He  always  lets  me  inariw  the 
.sons  of  the  supernatural  beings  who  think  them.selvcs  powerful.  By 
and  by  he  begins  to  treat  them  this  wav.”  And  he  said  to  his  wife: 
“Let  me  go.  I will  see  the  thing  with  which  he  does  it.”  “After  it 
growls  and  looks  toward  3’ou  four  times 'go  to  it,”  she  said  to  him. 

Then  his  father-in-law  gave  him  a bone  clul),  and  he  set  out  to  it. 
After  he  reached  it,  and  the  hair  seal  had  looked  at  him  and  growled 
four  times  he  went  thither,  and  it  breathed  in.  He  was  in  its  mouth. 

Again  he  thought  of  his  father’s  supernatural  helpers,  and  again 
the\'  came  to  him  bearing  bone  clubs.  They  .struck  the  hair  seal  on 
the  head  and  killed  it.  Then  thev  pulled  him  out,  and  he  rubbed 
medicine  upon  him.self. 

Then  he  pulled  the  hair  seal  apart.  Half  of  the  hair  seal  he  pulled 
ill  pieces  and  scattered  around.  “This  will  be  useful  to  all  future 
people.”  Out  of  this,  also,  poured  the  bones  of  two  jiersons.  Then 
he  carried  oil'  half  of  the  hair  seal  upon  his  shoulder  and  threw  it  down 
in  the  hou.se.  His  father-in-law  .said:  “Alas!  he  has  killed  mv  super- 
natural helper.”  Again  he  la}'  with  his  wife  behind  the  .screens. 

The  dav  after  that  he  said  to  his  daughter:  “ Come!  let  3'our  husband 
go  and  get  m3'  little  eagle  sitting  3'onder.”  Again  she  did  notwant  her 
husband  to  go,  and  he  .said  to  his  wife:  “Let  me  go  as  before.  1 will 
see  the  thing  with  which  he  is  going  to  do  it  to  me.”  Then  she  .said 
to  her  husband:  “Go  to  it  after  its  eye  mucus  has  droiiped  four 
times.” 
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Then  he  took  his  arrows.  His  father-in-law  said  that  tliey  pushed  the 
eagle  down  with  a pole.  Then  he  went  thither.-  After  its  eye  mucus 
had  dropped  four  times  he  shot  it  up  through  the  belly.  He  went  to 
the  other  .side  also  and  shot  it  from  that  side  as  well.  But  it  did  not 
do  anything,  they  say. 

The\i  he  scattered  half  of  it  around.  “All  future  people  will  make 
use  of  you.”  And  he  carried  half  of  it  off  on  his  shoulders.  The 
l)ones  of  two  persons  came  out.  Ihen  he  threw  it  into  the  house. 
His  father-in-law  said;  “Alas!  he  has  killed  my  supernatural  helper.” 
And  again  he  lay  with  his  wife. 

Next  day  he  said  to  his  daughter  as  before:  “Come!  my  child,  let 
your  husband  go  and  get  my  little  clam  on  the  point.”  And  again  she 
went  to  her  husband.  Still  he  stai'ted  thither.  And  she  gave  her  hus- 
band directions:  “Go  to  it  after  it  has  spit  out  water  four  times.” 
And  his  father-in-law  said:  “They  get  it  by  means  of  a stick.” 

Then  he  gave  him  a digging  .stick,  and  he  Avent  thither.  After  it 
had  spit  up  water  four  times,  he  Avent  to  it  and  started  to  get  it  with 
a stick;  he  suddenly  found  himself  in  its  mouth. 

When  he  thought  of  his  father’s  supeniatural  helpers,  they  came  to 
him  holding  flat,  broad  clubs.  They  .struck  on  its  ligaments  (lit., 
“ eyes'”), “ and  they  pulled  him  out.  Then  he  scattered  half  of  it 
around.  “All  future  people  will  make  u.se  of  the.se,”  he  said.  He 
took  half  of  it,  went  home  with  it,  and  threw  it  doAvn  in  the  house. 
“Alas!  he  has  killed  my  supernatural  helper.”  Again  he  lay  Avith  his 
Avife. 

The  da}'  after  that  he  had  a tire  lighb^d.  They  rubbed  hard,  Avhite 
stones  together,  and  it  burned. He  told  them  to  put  stones  into  it. 
At  once  the}’ did  so.  When  they  became  hot  they  put  them  into  a 
stone  box  lying  near  the  door.  Then  his  father-in-law  told  him  to  get 
in.  At  once  he  stood  up  and,  after  he  had  spit.medicinc  upon  himself 
four  times,  ho  sat  in  it.  It  Avas  cold. 

4'hen  they  put  the  box  cover  over  it.  After  he  had  sat  there  for  a 
Avhile  he  tapped  upon  the  side  of  it.  Then  he  (his  fathei’-in-law)  made 
a noise  at  him  with  his  lips.  He  said:  “1  gue.ss  I have  killed  him.” 

By  and  by  he  stood  up,  throAving  his  hair  back  out  of  it.  And  he 
kicked  the  box  to  pieces  and  threw  the  pieces  around  the  side  of  the 
house  toward  the  door.  His  father-in-hiAV  became  ashamed.  He  had 
destroyed  his  ten  supernatural  helpers.  After  that  his  mind  became 
good  toward  him."'' 

The  devilfish  he  killed  Avas  in  the  cave  at  Skedans  point,  they  .say. 
And  his  father-in-hiAV,  Many-ledges,  was  a cliff  behind  the  town  of 
Skedans. 

His  mind  had  become  changed  toward  him.  After  he  had  stayed 
with  his  wife  for  a while  he  told  his  wife  he  wanted  to  return  home. 
Then  she  told  her  father,  and  her  father  said:  “Noav,  my  child,  go 
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with  3'our  liusband.  ,Ju,st  outside  is  a canoe.”  Then  her  husband 
went  out.  There  lay  an  old  canoe  out  from  between  the  cracks  of 
which  grass  was  growing. 

Then  he  went  in  and  told  his  wife,  and  she  said  to  her  father; 
“Father,  he  hunted  in  vain  for  the  canoe.  He  .says  there  is  oidy  an 
old  one  there.”  “That  is  it”  Then  .she  went  to  it  with  her  hu.sband. 
She  kicked  it  on  the  edges  and  [saidj:  “Go  .seaward,  father’s  canoe.” 
At  once  it  Avas  lioating  there.  It  Avent  of  itself  either  Avay.  The 
carving  on  the  boAV  paddled.  Then  he  told  it  to  come  near.  It  came 
before  him. 

And  he  had  his  daughter  take  along  all  kinds  of  food.  There  Avas 
a great  quantity  of  it.  He  sent  five  slaves  to  take  care  of  the  canoe. 
He  had  live  boxes  of  berries  and  grease  put  in  for  the  canoe.  And  he 
said  to  his  daughter:  “i\Iy  child,  Avhen  it  is  hungry  it  Avill  point  its 
boAV  baclvAvard.  Then  let  your  husband  throAV  one  l>ox  at  its  face.” 

Then  they  started.  He  .sat  high  in  the  boAv  Avith  his  Avife,  and  the 
boAV  carving  paddled  the  canoe.  After  it  had  gone  along  for  some 
time  the  canoe  turned  its  boAv  back.  Then  the}'^  pulled  out  one  of  the 
boxes  of  grease  and  berries,  and  he  threAV  it  at  its  face.  Again  it  Avent 
on.  After  it  had  gone  along  for  a Avhile  the  canoe  turned  its  boAv 
back  again,  and  again  he  threAV  the  grease  and  Ijcrries  at  its  face  Avith 
a .spoon.  Then  the  canoe  again  Avent  on.‘^ 

After  they  had  gone  on  a Avhile  longei-  they  .saAV  the  toAvn.  The 
Avhole  toAvn  AA*as  alight  Avith  fires.  The}"  Avanted  to  .see  the  daughter 
of  Many-ledges.  They  asked:  “Who  is  it?”  “It  is  Ile-Avho-got- 
supernatural-power-from-his-little-finger  coming  with  his  Avife.” 

And  they  came  doAvn  in  a great  croAvd  to  the  shore  opposite.  He 
came  ashore,  and  they  took  the  food  oft'.  Then  the  live  canoe  slaves 
Avent  back.  They  took  along  the  three  boxes  of  berries  and  grease 
Avhich  Avere  left  for  the  canoe. 

•'I'hen  his  Avife  sat  among  the  things,  and  he  went  up  to  the  house 
and  told  his  mother  to  call  her  up.  Immediately  his  mother  AA'ent 
doAvn.  She  saAV  nothing  there.  There  was  only  a cloud  among  the 
boxes.  Then  she  Avent  up  and  said  to  her  son:  “1  .saAV  nothing  there. 
Only  a cloud  Avas  there  resting  upon  the  things.”  He  .said  to  his 
mother:  “That  is  she.” 

Again  she  Avent  doAvn,  and  she  called  her  up.  The  cloud  came  up 
after  her.  The  cloud  Avent  near  the  place  Avhere  her  husband  .sat. 
They  Avantad  to  see  her.  A great  croAvd  aAvaited  her.  By  and  by  he 
.stiid  to  his  Avife:  “Take  oft  your  hat.”  Then  she  told  her  husband  to 
take  it  off,  and  he  took  it  oft'.  He  put  it  behind  him.self.  There  the 
cloud  lay.  A Avonderful  creature  .sat  Avhere  it  had  been.  She  Avas 
pretty,  like  a daughter  of  the  supernatural  beings.  The  ones  they 
had  Avanted  him  to  marry  looked  in  at  her  and  wept  as  they  did  so. 

And,  after  he  had  had  his  wife  for  a Avhile,  a Avhitish  sea  otter  came 
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swiinniing  iu  front  of  the  town.  After  they  had  shot  at  it  for  a while 
he  also  launched  his  canoe.  He  shot  at  it  with  his  arrows.  He  shot 
it  in  the  end  of  the  tail.'*  After  it  had  flopped  about  there_  for  some 
time  he  got  it  into  his  canoe.  He  came  home,  then  he  skinned  it. 

4'here  were  spots  of  blood  upon  it.  On  account  of  these  his  wife 
washed  it.  After  she  had  done  this  for  a while  she  slipped  seaward 
upon  it.  When  the  water  was  as  high  as  her  knees  a killer  whale 
went  awav  with  her  blowing.  She  was  stuck  between  its  fins.  Killer 
whales  went  out  to  sea  with  her  in  a crowd. 

He  got  into  a canoe  and  went  after  his  wife.  They  disappeared 
under  the  water  iu  front  of  him.  Then  he  came  back  and  went  crying 
around  the  town.  By  and  by  he  questioned  an  old  man  who  lived  at 
one  end  of  the  town.  “ What  supernatural  being  is  it  that  took  away 
my  wife?”  he  asked  of  him.  “ Supernatural-being-always-in-the- 
cradle  took  your  wife  away.” 

Then  he  gave  him  all  sorts  of  things.  He  gave  him  all  kinds  of 
things  that  would  be  useful  to  him.  “Now,  chief,  1 will  let  you  have 
my  canoe.  1 will  go  with  you.  1 will  stand  at  the  end  of  the  trail,  and 
vou  shall  get  your  wife,”  he  said  to  him. 

He  lent  him  his  short  canoe  which  lay  outside.  “Raise  it,  chief. 
Burn  the  bottom  of  it.  Take  twisted  cedar  limbs,  Indian  tobacco,  and 
tallow.”  Then  he  did  as  directed. 

When  it  was  a fine  day  he  went  to  him,  but  he  said  it  was  a bad  day. 
One  day,  when  it  was  cloudy,  he  went  to  him  not  expecting  anything. 
He  sat  outside  with  his  mat  over  his  shoulder.  He  also  had  on  his  hat. 
“ It  is  a good  day,  chief.  A\'hen  we  come  to  the  middle  of  the  sea  the 
sunshine  will  be  upon  us  only.”  Then  he  launched  the  canoe.  He  got 
in  the  stern  of  his  canoe.  Immediate!}’  the}’  set  off. 

After  they  had  gone  on  for  a while  the  sunshine  came  out,  as  he 
had  said.  Then  the  old  man  said  to  him:  “Look  for  a kelp  with  two 
heads.”  And  they  came  to  one.  “ Now  fasten  [the  canoe  and  leave] 
me  right  here.  This  is  his  trail.” 

Then  ho  gave  him  directions.  “Right  in  the  trail  at  the  end  of  the 
town  Heron  always  repairs  a canoe.  He  never  lets  a strange  super- 
natural being  pass  in.  When  ho  shouts,  quickly  put  Indian  tobacco 
into  his  mouth.  Also  give  him  twisted  cedar  limbs.  Then  he  will 
conceal  you.” 

And  he  went  down  upon  tho  kelp.  He  went  along  for  a while  upon 
a trail  in  which  were  footprints  and  heard  the  sound  of  a hammer. 
And  he  came  to  him.  After  he  had  looked  at  him  for  a while  he 
shouted.  Then  he  put  tobacco  into  his  mouth.  He  also  gave  him 
twisted  cedar  branches.  Now  he  put  him  into  his  mouth. 

Then  the  town  people  came  to  him  in  a crowd.  “ Why  did  you 
shout  like  that?”  “I  cried  out  because  my  awl  slipped.”  Then  they 
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said  to  him:  “ No;  you  smell  of  Imman  l)eing-s.”  They  hunted  al)out 
hull.  I hey  did  not  find  him.  Tliey  went  liome  from  him. 

I hen  he  took  liim  out  and  o-ave  him  directions.  “ Sujiernatural- 
beiiifr-always-in-the-eradlc  took  your  wife.  Ili.s  three-headed  house 
pole  '» IS  always  on  the  watch.  Hide  yourself  from  it.  Did  you  brin<r 
tallow?”  And  he  .said  to  him  “Yes.”  “Two  persons  covered  with 
■sores  will  come  to  get  wood.  Make  their  skins  well.  Rub  the  tallow 
on  them.” 

He  went  back  of  the  homses.  After  he  had  sat  there  for  a while 
they  came  to  him.  They  called  out  to  him.  “ Do  not  tickle  us  ly 
looking  at  us,”  .said  they  to  him,  and  they  told  him  to  come  out  to 
them.  Then  he  went  to  them.  And  he  j-iihbed  the  tallow  upon  them 
and  healed  their  .scabs. 


1 hen  they  .said  to  him:  “ To-da}"  they  are  going  to  put  tins  upon 
your  wife,  That  is  why  we  came  after  firewood.  When  it  is  evening, 
and  we  go  after  wati'r  we  will  cause  the  strings  of  our  buckets  to 
bleak.  \\  e Avill  let  the  water  run  into  the  fire,  (io  and  get  your 
Avife  fpiickly  in  the  midst  of  the  steam.  So  the3^  spoke  to  him. 

As  soon  as  evening  came  they  came  after  water  Avith  tAvo  large 
buckets.  He  met  them  there,  and  they  said  to  him:  “ Prepare  A’our- 
.self.”  And,  Avhen  they  Avent  in,  he  looked  through  the  doorway  and 
saAv  that  his  Avife  had  tears  on  her  cheeks.  They  had  Supernatural- 
being-alAva3’,s-in-a-cradle,  the  one  who  married  her,  hung  up  as  if  in  a 
cradle. 

AVhen  they  got  in  near  the  tire,  and  on  each  side  of  it,  Avith  the 
Avater  the  bucket  strings  Avere  broken.  While  the.  hou.se  was  filled 
Avith  steam,  he  Avent  in  quickl}’  and  got  his  Avife.  Then  he  put  her 
under  his  arm  and  ran  aAvay  Avith  her.  The  house  pole  heads  shouted: 
“ He-Avho-got-supernatural-poAver-from-his-little-finger  has  taken  his 
Avife  back.” 

At  once  they  pursued  him.  They  ran  after  him  in  a great  crowd. 
Supernatural-being-alAvays-in-thc-cradle  ran  after  them  crying.  He 
came  Avith  his  Avife  to  the  old  man.  Then  he  again  put  them  into  his 
mouth.  When  the  croAvd  came  to  him  they  asked  him:  “Oldman, 
did  not  Ile-Avho-got-supcrnatuial-poAver-from-his-little-finger  pa.ss  ly 
upon  this  trail?  He  has  taken  his  Avife  back.”  Then  he  .said:  “1 
felt  nothing.”  And  they  hunted  about  a little  farther.  When  they 
found  nothing  they  asked  him  again:  “ Did  not  you  feel  any  thing  upon 
it?  ” “ No,”  he  .said.  'Fhen  they  .said  to  him:  “You  smell  of  a human 

being.”  And  they  pushed  him  doAvn.  They  felt  all  OA^er  him.  Then 
he  said:  “You  make  me  tired  ly  ^^our  handling.  You  1 letter  .stop 
.searching  me.”  Then  the^^  Avent  home  from  him. 

-\nd  after AA'ard  he  took  them  out.  And  he  .said:  “Go  along  care- 
fully Avith  your  Avife  upon  .this  trail.”  Then  they  AA'ent  along  the 
trail.  After  the}'  had  gone  along  for  a Avhile  the}'  came  to  the  place 
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where  the  old  man  was.  They  got  in  with  him  and  started  off.  After 
they  had  gone  on  a wliile  longer  he  came  with  her  to  the  town.  He 
had  got  his  wife  hack,  and  he  stayed  there  with  hei  always. 

[The  following  e.xeellent  version  of  this  story  wius  obUiined  l)y  Professor  Boas  from  Clmrlie  Kilerishnw. 

chief  of  the  StA'stus,  a Masset  famiiy.J 


In  the  vilhige  Tl  [on  the  west  coast  of  Graham  island]  there  was 
a hoy  who  Uved  with  his  grandmother.  His  parents  were  dead. 
While  he  was  still  living  in  his  little  house  Avith  his  grandmother,  he 
used  to  make  wands  with  a little  shell  knife.  hile  doing  so  he  lan 
a .splint  under  his  finger  nail,  which  made  his  finger  swell  to  an  enor- 
mous size.  Therefore  he  received  the  name  fSLEg.otsg.a'noe. 

One  day  the  boy  met  a crane  whose  beak  Avas  broken.  He  cai’A’ed  a 
ncAV  beak  for  him  out  of  Avood.  They  Avere  living  in  the  last  hou.se  of 
the  village.  He  had  ten  uncles  Avho  were  all  chiefs.  One  of  his 
uncles  had  a boy  Avho  Avas  sick  all  the  time.  Noav,  the  boy  Avho  had 
healed  the  crane,  took  a small  mat,  Avhich  he  tied  round  his  Avaist  like  a 
shiunan’s  apron.  He  made  a nittle  of  cockleshell  and  car\'ed  a sha- 
man’s Avand  for  his  OAvn  use.  He  tried  to  imitate  the  shamans  Avho 
Averc  trving  to  heal  his  cousin.  One  day  the  youth  Avent  to  his  uncle’s 
house,  Avhich  was  full  of  people.  He  looked  into  it  and  .saAV  a bone 
sticking  in  his  sick  cousin’s  side.  A black  man  Avas  standing  on  each 
side  of  the  door.  The}"  Avere  the  porpoises.  The  boy  thought:  “If  I 
am  able  to  remove  tlmt  bone  my  cousin  Avill  recover.”  The  tAVO  black 
men  said  at  once:  “This  boy  .says  a bone  is  in  the  .sick  boy’s  side,  and 
that  he  is  al)le  to  pull  it  out.”  Then  the  people  laughed  at  him,  but 
they  allowed  him  to  try.  The  crane  had  given  him  a shaman’s  powers, 
although  he  did  not  knoAV  it.  Then  he  pulled  out  the  bone,  and  his 
cousin  aro.se,  healed  and  well.  Then  he  put  it  back  again,  and  he  Avas 
sick  again.  Noav  the  boy  returned  to  his  house.  He  said  to  his 
grandmother:  “I  am  able  to  save  my  cousin.”  She  struck  him,  say- 
ing: “ Don’t  say  so,  else  they  will  punish  you.”  But  he  Avas  able  to 
see  the  bone  in  his  cousin’s  side,  although  nobody  else  Avas  able  to  dis- 
cover it. 

Noav  the  chief  sent  for  his  nephcAV.  One  of  his  slaA'es  Avent  to  call 
him.  Then  his  grandmother  .said:  “Surely,  the  chief  is  going  to  kill 
us.”  Then  the  boy  took  his  mat  apron,  his  rattle,  and  his  wand  and 
Avent  to  his  uncle’s  house.  There  Avere  many  shamans  inside.  He 
Avent  around  the  fire,  keeping  the  fireplace  to  his  left.  Then  he  pulled 
the  bone  out  of  his  cousin’s  body,  blew  upon  him,  Avhile  the  people  Avere 
beating  time,  and  the  sick  boy  recovered.  Then  he  put  it  in  again, 
and  he  felt  sick  again.  The  sick  boy  .said  that  he  had  felt  better  for  a 
little  while,  but  that  he  Avas  sick  again.  The  other  shamans  tried  again 
to  cure  him,  but  they  Avere  unable  to  do  .so.  Then  the  sick  boy  asked 
them  to  send  once  more  for  his  cousin.  They  sent  for  him,  and,  when 
he  came,  they  offered  him  all  kinds  of  property,  but  he  refused  it. 
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B^it  the  two  porpoises  knew  his  thoughts,  and  said:  “Lk'anqeos’g.a'noe 
(-Jiimping-on-one-leg,  name  of  tlie  poor  boy)  wishes  to  have  the  para- 
phernalia which  his  father  wore  when  dancing.”  Ilis  unde  promised 

to  give  them  to  him.  Then  he  imlled  out  the  bone  and  healed  his 
cousin. 


Now  he  wore  a beautiful  apron  instead  of  his  mat  apron;  he  used  a 
wooden  rattle  instead  of  his  shell  rattle,  and  a bone  wand  instead  of 
his  wooden  wand.  Now'  he  w’as  a great  shaman. 

After  soine  time  he  heard  about  a great  chief  whose  name  was 
1 eckoa  nave.  He  wdshed  to  visit  him.  He  had  a beautiful  daughter 
whom  all  the  chiefs  desired  to  marry,  but  he  did  not  accept  them.'’  He 
killed  all  her  suitors,  lie  invited  them  to  a meal  and  made  them  sit 
down  near  the  tire.  Then  he  put  four  stones  into  his  fire,  and,  wdien 
they  were  red-hot,  he  put  them  into  a dish.  Then  he  made  them  swal- 
low the  stones. 


Now,  SLEg.otsg.a'noe  intended  to  marry  this  girl.  Before  he  went 
there  the  crane  visited  him.  He  gave  him  .a  medicine  which  caused 
water  to  gather  in  his  inouth  so  that  it  cooled  the  stones.  AVhen  he 
reached  the  chief’s  house  he  chew'cd  this  medicine  and  was  able  to 
swallow  the  stones  w ithout  any  injury. 

He  came  to  a place  where  there  were  rock  slides  all  the  time.  Then 
he  chewed  a medicine  called  xu'ntsd’ala,  and  he  came  to  a place  near 
Skidegate.  Then  he  took  his  strap  of  mountain-goat  wool.  He  threw 
it  over  Skidegate  straits  and  stepped  across  it,  using  it  as  a bridge. 
Then  he  threw  it  down  once  more,  and  thus  reached  her  house.  He 
thought:  “1  wish  the  girl  w'ould  come  outside  to-night.” 

Then  she  w'ent  out  of  the  house  and  sat  dow'n  on  the  beach  to  defe- 
cate. Ihe  boy  assumed  the  shape  of  a burl,  which  lay  on  the  beach 
in  front  of  the  house.  The  girl  said  to  her  slave:  “Carry  the  burl 
into  the  house,”  because  she  wished  her  father  to  make  a hook  from 
it.  The  slave  carried  it  home  and  told  the  chief  that  his  daughter 
wdshed  him  to  make  a hook  out  of  the  w'ood.  Then  the  chief  asked 
for  his  ax,  intending  to  split  the  wood.  When  he  hit  it  his  ax  broke. 
Then  the  chief  was  sad.  He  took  another  ax,  but  it  broke  also.  Then 
he  threw  the  wood  into  the  tire. 

In  the  evening  the  chief’s  daughter  retired  to  her  room,  w’hich  was 
separated  froin  the  main  room  b}'  a large  plank.  When  the  w'ood  was 
burned  the  boy  in  the  shape  of  ashes  tieAV  into  the  girl’s  room.  There 
he  assumed  his  human  shape.  She  asked  him:  “Who  are  3'ou?  1 

want  to  marry  no  one  but  SLEg.otsg.a'noe.”  Then  he  replied:  “ 1 am 
SLEg.otsg.a'noe.”  Then  she  Avas  glad  and  alloAved  him  to  lie  down  Avith 
her.  They  talked  all  night.  J^arl}'  the  next  morning  the  chief  rose. 
He  .spat  and  he  thought:  “ Who  is  talking  to  1113' daughter?  1 don’t  • 
Avant  an3'one  to  become  1113'  son-in-hiAV  except  SLEg.otsg.a'noe.”  Then 
his  daughter  shouted:  “He  has  arrived!”  Then  the  old  chief  Avasglad. 
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He  spread  mats  on  the  door  of  the  house  and  put  four  stones  into,  tlie 
hre.  When  the  stones  were  hot  he  took  a dish  and  ordered  his  slaves 
to  put  the  stones  into  the  dish.  They  placed  it  before  the  young  man, 
who  sat  down  on  the  mat.  Then  the  girl  said:  “You  alwaj'S  tr}'  to 
kill  my  suitors  by  means  of  the  red-hot  stones.”  The  youth  chewed 
the  medicine  which  he  had  received  from  the  crane  and  rubbed  his 
l)ody  with  it.  Then  he  took  the  stones  up  in  a ladle  and  swallowed 
them  one  after  the  other.  They  fell  right  through  his  body.  The 
door  of  the  house  was  made  of  stone,  and  the  stones  broke  it.  The 
young  man  was  not  dead.  Then  they  fed  him  with  .salmon  and  berries. 

On  the  following  day  the  chief  said  to  his  daughter:  “There  is  a 
devilfish  at  the  point  of  land  just  beyond  our  village.  1 have  tried 
often  to  kill  it,  but  I can  not  do  so.  Toll  your  husband  to  try  to  kill 
it.”  The  .young  man  started  in  his  canoe,  and  reached  the  place  where 
the  devildsh  was  livinof.  Four  times  he  cliewed  his  medicine  and 
rubbed  it  over  his  body.  Then  he  threw  his  harpoon  at  the  e}’e  of 
the  devildsh.  As  soon  as  he  had  done  so  he  fainted,  and  the  monster 
swallowed  him.  But  he  was  not  dead.  He  merely  thought:  “1  wish 
your  stomach  would  burst,”  and  at  once  the  stomach  of  the  devildsh 
burst,  and  it  was  dead.  The  bones  of  man}’  people  were  inside.  The}'^ 
dropped  to  the  ground  when  the  monster  di('d.  Those  who  had  been 
killed  recently  were  still  parth’  covered  with  desh,  while  those  who 
had  been  killed  long  ago  were  only  bones.  He  chewed  some  of  his 
medicine  and  spat  on  the  remains.  Thus  he  resuscitated  them.  He 
took  the  devildsh  and  carried  it  to  his  father-in-law.  He  threw  it 
down  in  front  of  the  house.  It  was  so  heav.v  that  the  house  almost 
fell  down. 

On  the  following  morning  the  chief  .said  to  his  daughter:  “There 
is  a tree  not  far  from  here.  Let  }’our  hu.sband  go  and  fetch  its  bark.” 
The  young  man  took  his  stone  ax  and  went  to  the  tree.  Then  he  saw 
that  the  bark  was  sliding  up  and  down  all  the  time.  Again  he  chewed 
his  medicine.  Then  he  spat  at  the  tree  three  times.  Now  he  struck 
it  with  his  ax.  He  fainted  right  away.  \Yhen  he  recovered  his  senses 
he  found  that  he  was  inside  the  tree.  Then  he  only  thought:  “I  wish 
the  tree  would  break.”  At  once  the  tree  burst,  and  with  him  the 
bones  of  many  people  which  the  tree  had  killed  fell  to  the  ground. 
He  resuscitated  them.  Then  he  took  the  bark  and  carried  it  to  the 
house.  He  threw  it  down  in  front  of  the  house  and  almost  de.stro}'ed  it. 

4 hen  his  father-in-law  was  ver}'  sad  because  he  could  not  ov^ercome 
his  son-in-law.  He  did  not  speak  a w'ord.  On  the  following  day  he 
said.  (lO  and  cut  some  alder  wood  for  my  lire.”  He  g'ave  him  an 
ax,  and  the  young  man  went.  As  soon  as  he  struck  the  alder  he 
fainted.  Y hen  he  recovered  his  senses  he  found  that  he  was  inside 
the  tree.  Again  he  thought:  “ 1 wish  the  tree  would  burst,”  and  ho 
himself  and  many  people  whom  it  had  killed  came  out  of  it.  He 
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resiiscitiitccl  them.  Then  he  took  one-half  of  the  tree  on  his  should(>r 
and  earried  it  home. 

On  the  follow! njr  morning--  the  chief  said  to  his  dauirhter:  “Let  your 
husband  catch  the  sea  otter  which  lives  not  far  from  here.”  He  gave 
him  a harjioon.  Then  the  young  man  went  out.  Soon  he  reached  a 

a\  e in  which  the  sea  otter  was  living.  He  chewed  the  medicine  and 
rubbed  his  body  four  times.  Then  he  threw  his  harimon.  He  fainted 
right  away,  ^^"hen  he  recovered  his  senses  he  found  that  he  was  in 
the  stomach  of  the  sea  otter,  and  he  oidy  thought:  “1  wish  it  would 
burst,”  and  the  sea  otter’s  stomach  burst,  and  with  him  the  bones  of 
many  pco})le  dropped  out,  whom  he  resuscitated. 

The  old  chief  had  not  been  able  to  overcome  SLEg.otsg.fi'noe.  After 
a while  the  latter  became  homesick.  He  la}^  down  and  did  not  sa^'  a 
word.  Then  the  old  chief  asked  his  daughter:  “Why  is  your  hus- 
band sad?”  She  replied:  “He  is  homesick.  He  wisluis  to  I'eturn  to 
T'T.”  “ Hm!  ” replied  the  chief.  After  a while  he  continued:  “Take 

my  large  canoe  and  accompany  him  to  his  home.”  The  young  man 
went  out  to  look  for  the  canoe,  but  he  could  not  find  it.  He  only 
saw  an  old  rotten  tree  with  long  roots,  ^^du'n  he  returned  to  the 
house,  the  old  man  ask(>d:  “Did  vou  find  my  canoe?”  “No,”  the 
young  man  i-(>plied,  “we  have  only  seen  an  old  rotten  tree.”  “That’s 
it,  that’s  it!”  said  the  old  man.  The\'  retunied,  but  when  the^' 
reached  tlie  i)lace  they  could  not  find  the  canoe,  d’hey  saw  nothing 
but  an  old  rotten  tree.  Thej'  returned  to  the  house;  and,  when  they 
informed  the  old  chief  that  thei'  had  not  been  able  to  find  the  canoe, 
he  told  them:  “When  I'ou  reach  the  tree  again,  say,  ‘Go  into  the 
water.’”  The}"  turned  back,  and,  on  I’eaching  the  tree,  said:  “(to 
into  the  water,  canoe  of  my  father.’’  At  once  it  was  transformed 
into  a large  canoe.  It  was  full  of  geese  (xut)  which  were  crying  all 
the  time.  They  were  the  oarsmen.  The  old  chief  gave  them  vast 
(piantities  of  provisions,  and  they  shirted,  the  geese  paddling  the 
canoe. 

During  all  this  time  the  youth’s  finger  was  very  thick  and  sore.  In 
the  evening  they  camped.  While  they  were  asleep  a great  many 
spirits  which  the  crane  had  held  captive  in  his  linger  by  means  of 
sorcery  escaped,  killed  his  wife,  and  scattered  over  the  whole  world. 
From  that  time  the  whole  country  of  the  Haida  has  been  tilled  with 
spirits.  Then  the  boy  said:  “Future  generations  shall  always  see  the 
spirits  which  were  living  in  my  linger.”  SLEg.otsg.a'noe  traveled 
on,  and  nobody  knew  what  became  of  him.  If  he  had  not  visited 
the  old  chief,  he  (the  latter)  would  still  continue  to  kill  people. 

This  is  a popular  story  known  both  at  Skidegate  and  Ma«set.  A version  obtaineil 
by  Professor  Boas  from  Charlie  Edenshaw  at  ilasset  is  appended  to  the  story  I myself 
obtained.  It  differs  from  that  in  several  interesting  particulars.  That  two  such 
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distant  points  as  Masset  and  Skedans  should  be  combined  in  one  myth  seems  rather 

singular.  The  Ilaida  equivalent  of  He-who-got-supernatural-power-from-his-litlle- 
linger  is  SLo'g.ot-sg.fi'nag.wa-i. 

' The  native  name  for  IStasset. 

“ As  in  the  story  of  Sacreil-one-standing-and-moving,  note  25. 

•’Said  to  be  “the  greatest  ones  who  got  power  from  what  they  heard.”  Compare 
story  of  Supernatural-heing-who-went-naked,  note  32. 

^Changing  them  into  line  articles. 

‘ While  they  were  watching  to  see  him  enter  through  the  doorway  he  came  out 
of  the  ground. 

“See  the  story  of  He  who  hunted  birds  in  his  father’s  village,  note  7. 

’ Or  Master  Canoe-bnilder. 

" This  seems  to  meiin  that  they  went  of  themselves.  _ 

“The  creek  next  north  of  Telel  on  the  east  coast  of  Graham  island. 

'“See  .second  version. 

" At  this  point  the  two  women  appear  to  resolve  themselves  into  one. 

'-That  is,  the  burning  alder. 

The  stick  used  in  getting  devilfish  is  made  of  hemlock  and  has  a sharp,  bent  point 
to  pull  up  rocks  and  stones. 

' "The  ligaments  by  means  of  which  these  bivalves  close  their  shells  are  called  in 
Ilaida  “eyes.” 

This  was  the  way  that  supernatural  beings  lighted  their  fires. 

'“Owing  to  the  destruction  of  his  hostile  supernatural  powers. 

" My  interpreter  added  that,  while  they  were  encamped  near  Cumshewa  point 
during  this  journey,  lle-who-got-power-from-his-little-fingerawoke  in  the  night  and 
found  his  wife  gone.  She  had  been  lying  next  to  the  fire.  For  this  reason,  when 
people  camp,  they  now  place  the  women  next  to  the  wall. 

'“That  its  blood  might  not  injure  the  fur. 

'“Great  Ilaida  chiefs  often  had  two  or  three  of  these  “watchmen”  on  the  tops  of 
their  house  i>oles. 
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I'jAGUAIwt'NA  OH  ?j(i. ANa'‘0GANA 
[Told  by  Wultor  McGregor  of  the  Sea-Iioii-towii  people] 

Me  and  Ids  wife  were  the  only  two  in  the  town.  An  eel  had  destroyed 
the  town  people.  A big  dog  also  .sbiyed  with  them.  Her  husband 
went  fishing  and  always  stopped  at  a fishing  ground  right  in  front  of 
the  town.  In  his  absence  his  wife  went  digging  spruce  roots,  and  the 
dog  always  went  with  her.  When  her,  husband  came  home  she 
steamed  a lot  of  halibut  for  him,  putting  it  in  a big  tray.  And  he  sat 
aliove  it.  And,  when  he  began  to  eat,  his  wife  looked  toward  the 
dooi.  She  was  afraid  to  look  at  him.  \Vhen  her  husband  went  fish- 
ing again  she  did  the  same  thing. 

One  day,  as  she  bent  down  to  dig  roots,  something  startled  her  by 
touching  her  buttocks.  She  looked  toward  it.  Lo!  he  (the  dog)  came 
to  hei,  and  she  cried  hard.  And,  when  her  husband  again  came  from 
fishing,  she  steamed  food  for  him  again,  set  it  before  him,  and  turned 
round  toward  the  door.  Shortly  she  became  pregnant. 

One  day,  while  her  husliand  was  out  fishing,  she  gave  birth.  She 
gave  birth  to  a dog.  A second  one  came  forth  and  another.  It  went 
on  this  wa}'  until  there  were  nine.  The  middle  one  always  showed  its 
teeth,  that  was  the  one  that  was  going  to  be  brav(*.  The  youngest 
came  foidh  with  medicine  in  its  mouth.  I^ast  of  all  a bitch  came  forth. 
Counting  that  one  there  were  ten. 

Then  her  heart  was  not  strong  enough  to  kill  them,  and  she  put 
grass  into  the  cellar  and  put  them  into  it  together.  And,  when  her 
husband  came  home,  she  did  not  look  as  if  anything  had  happened. 
And  next  da}%  when  her  husband  went  fishing,  she  again  Avent  to  dig 
roots. 

As  soon  as  she  had  gone  out  from  the  house,  a noise  arose  inside  of 
it.  They  were  wrestling  with  each  other  there.  The  bitch  Avas  talking. 
Then  she  Avent  back.  She  peeped  in  at  the  door.  L-pon  a pole  in  the 
rear  of  the  house  hung  their  skins.  In  another  place  the}^  Avere  play- 
ing with  one  another.  And,  Avhen  she  made  a noise  Avith  the  door,  they 
(juickly  took  doAvn  their  clothing.  In  a short  time  thev  AA’ere  l.ying 
near  the  fire  Avith  their  feet  draAvn  together.  Then  she  put  them  into 
the  cellar  again. 

And,  when  her  husband  came  home,  he  asked  her:  “My  child's 
mother,  Avhat  made  the  noise  in  this  toAvn?”  “The  dog  Avas  pla3'ing. 
He  was  running  over  the  floor  planks.” 
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Next  day  her  husband  af>ain  went  fishing.  Afterward  she  went  after 
roots  again.  No  sooner  had  she  got  out  than  a noise  arose  inside  of 
the  house.  At  that  time  she  did  not  return  so  soon.  Then  she 

gsithered  a ([uantity  of  dry  firewood  and  looked  in  again.  Again  the 
skins  liung  upon  the  pole  in  the  rear  of  the  house.  And,  when  she 
made  a noise  with  the  door  again,  they  went  over  quickly  and  pulled 
their  skins  down.  They  lay  around  the  fire.  And  again  she  put  them 
into  the  cellar.  When  IjAguadji'na  came  home  again  he  asked  her: 
“i\Iy  child's  mother,  what  made  the  noise  in  the  town?”  “The  dog 
was  playing  with  himself  and  made  a noise  on  the  floor  planks.” 

^Vhen  h(>.  went  fishing  again,  the  dog  lay  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
fire.  Then  she  threw  a stone  at  him  and  said  to  him:  “Who  does  not 
get  wood  for  the  mother  of  his  children?”  And  he  got  up.  He 
shook  himself  and  went  out.  Then  there  was  a noise  behind  the 
house,  and  she  looked  at  him  between  the  house  planks.  One  with  a 
big  knot  of  hair  which  fell  below  his  buttocks  and  a striped  skin  rolled 
the  firewood  al^out.  After  the  noise  had  gone  on  for  a while  outside, 
he  came  in.  He  shook  himself  and  lay  doAvn  again  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  fire. 

When  her  husband  came  home  he  asked  her:  “Where  did  that  good 
firewood  come  from?”  “ Why,  that  is  [from  a tree]  which  fell  behind 
us  and  which  1 rolled  out  to  an  open  place.” 

Next  day  her  husband  w’ent  fishing  again,  and  she  w^ent  after  I’oots. 
Just  before  she  went  out,  she  put  wood  bn  the  tire.  Soon  after  she 
went  out  a noise  arose  in  the  house.  Then  she  crept  quietly  thither. 
She  had  shut  the  door  to  easily.  When  she  looked  in  [she  saw  that] 
the  skins  were  again  hung  in  the  rear  of  the  house.  They  were 
pushing  each  other  about. 

After  she  had  looked  for  a 'while  they  pushed  each  other  toward 
the  corner,  and  she  ran  in  quickl3\  She  gathered  the  skins  together 
quickly  and  put  them  into  tlie  fire.  At  once  they  burned  up.  Then 
they  sat  in  a row  on  the  other  side  from  her.  One  among  them  was 
a woman. 

Then  she  said  to  them:  “My  children,  when  3’^our  father  comes  home 
and  eats,  do  not  look  toward  him.  After  he  is  through  eating  I will 
let  3U)U  eat  also.  People  never  look  him  in  the  face.” 

1 hen  Sawafl'xa  ran  out.  His  father  was  fishing  seaward.  He  said, 
“Ho  hu'-u-u-u  hu.‘”  The  more  his  mother  tried  to  stop  him,  the 
more  he  shouted.  M hen  he  (her  husband)  came  home  she  again 
steamed  food  for  him.  After  she  had  laid  it  before  him  she  turned 
hei  face  from  him  toward  the  door.  Before  he  had  eaten  Sawalfxa 
aiose,  picked  up  a fat  piece  from  the  edge  of  a split  fish,  and  stood 
around  eating  it.  After  he  had  finished  it,  he  picked  up  another, 
hen  he  had  finished  that  as  well  he  pushed  awav  the  tray.  * 
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-.Vncl  he  Ctilloci  to  his  wife;  chilcPs  mother,  hrinj^  cupe  to 

me.”  Then  she  brought  it  to  him,  und  he  put  it  on.  Then  he  railed 
for  the  eldest:  “Come  here,  my  c-hild,  while  1 sing  a song  for  you.” 
Then  he  went  to  him.  After  he  had  sung  for  a while  he  pulled  him 
closer  to  his  breast.  He  was  as  one  Avho  has  gone  to  sleep.  “My 
child  is  asleep.  Let  me  lay  him  down.” 

And  ho  called  for  another,  lie  also  went  to  him,  and,  after  he  had 
sung  for  him  for  a while,  he  pulled  him  close  to  himself.  He  acted 
like  the  other.  “ My  child  is  asleep.” 

After  he  had  done  this  for  a while,  he  got  through  Avith  eight. 
Then  he  called  the  last  one,  who  had  medicine  in  his  mouth.  After  he 
had  sung  to  him  for  a while  and  pulled  him  closer  to  himself,  he  spit 
the  medicine  upon  his  chest.  Something  sharp,  like  glass,  fell  from 
him  and  stuck  into  the  floor  planks.  Then  he  brought  the  back  of 
his  cloak  round  in  front.  And,  after  he  had  sung  for  him  again  and 
pulled  him  closer  to  himself,  he  again  spat  medicine  u])on  his  breast. 
From  that  also  the  needles  fell  ofi'.’’ 

Now  he  became  angry  Avith  him,  and  he  Avas  pushing  him  toward 
his  AA'lietstonc,  Avhich  stood  on  edge  in  the  rear  of  the  house  pointing 
toward  the  tire.  When  he  touched  it,  it  ground  the  skin  off  of  his 
side.  He  put  the  medicine  upon  his  palms  and  rubbed  it  upon  him- 
self, and  it  became  Avell.  After  they  had  Avrestled  for  a Avhile  he 
thi-eA\'  his  father  doAvn  there.  It  ground  aAvay,  and  he  Avas  ground  to 
pieces.  He  killed  his  father  cpiickly. 

Then  he  Avent  to  his  elder  brothers,  Avho  Avere  lying  about,  laid  them 
together,  and  spit  medicine  upon  them,  'riiey  all  got  up.  [Each 
saidj  “1  guess  I must  Iuia'c  been  sleeping  here.”  All  got  up,  and 
they  continued  to  liA^e  in  that  house. 

Their  names  are  as  folloAA's:  The  eldest  Avas  called  G.osg.an.e'kla; 
[the  next]  Ile-AAdiose-skin-is-of-AAdiite-rock,  the  next  one,  The-Ieft- 
handed.  He  Avas  a braA'e  felloAV.  He  aaIio  Avas  full  of  mischief  Avas 
named  SaAVall'xa,  and  one  Avas  called  Lg.afiiV’o.  He  Avho  had  medi- 
cine in  his  mouth  Avas  called  lA'ga-na'qat).^ 

Then  they  asked  their  mother:  “Say!  mother,  Avhy  is  this  toAAu 
empty?”  “My  child,  a supernatural  being  at  the  south  end  of  the 
island  destroyed  your  uncles.  Since  then  it  has  remained  this  AAay.” 
Then  they  said  to  each  other:  “To-morroAv  avc  Avill  go  and  look  at  it.” 
And  next  day  they  Avent  and  looked  at  it.  It  liA’cd  in  a caA^e.  In  front 
of  it  Avas  a pile  of  human  bones,  d'he}'  looked  and  AA^ent  aAva3\ 

Then  they  made  something  Avith  Avhich  to  kill  it.  All  nine  tAvisted 
cedar  limlis.  AfterAA'ard  they  spliced  them.  And  then  they  tA\dsted 
them  together,  rhey  made  it  long.  It  'VA^as  also  stout.  Next  dai’ 
they  Avent  to  it.  ^^^hen  theA"  arriA’ed  thej'  strangled  their  sister  and 
fastened  her  on  the  end  of  a pole.  The,y  used  her  as  bait.  Thej’  set 
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the  snare  in  front  of  its  den.  After  the}’  had  held  their  sister  in  front 
of  it  for  a while,  it  came  out,  and  they  drew  her  out  before  it. 

When  the  snare  was  even  with  its  middle  they  pidled  it  up.  They 
also  pulled  in  their  sister  quickly  and  spit  medicine  upon  her.  At 
once  their  sister  seized  the  end  of  the  rope.  After  they  had  pulled 
against  it  for  a while  and  began  to  bo  pulled  down  on  top  of  each  other 
the  cord  broke,  and  they  fell  backward  in  a heap.  Then  they  went 
home. 

And  after  they  had  thought  for  a while  what  they  could  use  with 
which  to  catch  it  they  began  digging  roots.  They  traveled  around 
upon  the  island  of  GAsq“.‘  Upon  it  they  got  roots.  And  they  also 
twisted  those.  When  the  rope  was  long,  they  went  to  it  again.  They 
again  used  their  sister  as  bait.  Again  they  put  the  snare  in  front  of 
it.  When  it  put  its  head  through,' they  slipped  the  knot  down  to  its 
middle.  Again  they  pulled  their  sister  in  quickly,  again  they  spat  med- 
icine upon  her,  and  again  she  seized  the  end  of  the  rope.  After  they 
had  been  pulled  down  many  times,  as  the}’  held  this,  it  broke,  and  they 
fell  backward  in  a heap.  Then  they  went  away  again. 

And  they  took  dry  strings  lying  upon  the  beach.  As  they  Avent 
around  the  island  they  carried  them  along.  After  that  they  spliced 
them.  At  once  they  twisted  them.  When  it  (the  rope)  l)ecame  long, 
they  went  over  there  again.  Again  they  used  their  sister  as  bait. 
When  that  also  broke,  they  gave  it  up.  Nothing  was  left  that  they 
could  use. 

And,  after  they  had  lived  there  for  a while,  a wren  chirped  in  the 
corner  of  the  house.  It  said  “ Guda'dixa-i”  (“sinews”).®  Then  they 
felt  stiange  about  what  it  said,  and  all  made  blunt-pointed  arrows  aiid 
bows.  Then  they  began  tiaveling  about  upon  the  island.  Each  kept 
coming  in  with  three  or  four  [wrens].  At  once  their  sister  pulled  out 
the  sinews,  after  which  they  tw’isted  them  together.  It  was  slender. 

AVhen  this  was  long  they  went  to  it  again.  They  set  the  snare 
in  front  of  it.  Again  they  used  their  sister  as  bait.  "W' hen  he  again 
came  out  they  slipped  the  knot  over  him.  They  pulled  their  sister 
away  quickly  and  spit  medicine  upon  her.  At  once  she  was  pulling 
along  with  them.  All  pulled  upon  it.  It  stretched  out  smaller.  But 
when  it  touched  the  face  of  a rock,  that  fell  over.  They  were  saying: 
“Think  yourself  wren  sineAvs.”” 

After  they  had  pulled  at  it  for  a Avhile,  something  cracked  at  the 
bottom  of  the  island,  and  they  pulled  it  up.  They  cut  its  belly  open. 
1'hey  cut  human  bones  out.  Then  they  laid  the  bones  together.  If 
one  part  Avere  missing,  they  broke  off  pieces  of  old  limbs  of  trees  and 
put  them  in  instead.  Immediately  lil'ga-na'qati  spit  upon  it.  And  they 
said  to  them:  “ Goto  the  places  Avhere  you  used  to  Ha’c.”  They  killed 
him,  and  they  Avent  home.  That  Avas  Supernatural-eel,  they  say. 
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And,  lifter  they  hud  lived  there  for  ii  Avhile,  their  si.ster  becaiiie 
nienstruuiit  for  the  (ir.st  time,  liy  iind  liy  [they  lieardj  .some  one  talk- 
ing to  their  si.ster.  They  did  not  know  who  it  was  that  talked.  And 
again  some  one  talked  to  their  sister.  Then  they  jiut  pitch  on  the 
mat.  And  again  .some  one  was  talking  with  their  si.ster.  In  the 
morning  they  bathed  in  the  sea.’  When  they  came  in  from  it,  there 
were  spots  of  pitch  on  the  side  of  him  who  was  mischievous.  Then 
they  piushed  him  from  one  to  another.  They  laughed  at  him.* 

'riien  their  mother  .said  to  them:  “ \ guess  they  are  laughing 
becau.se  the  Djugi'tg.a’s  head  is  going  to  be  hung  up  in  front  of  their 
menstruant  sister.”  ■*  At  once  they  iniiuired  of  an  old  man  who  lived 
at  one  end  of  the  town.  They  asked  about  the  thing  their  mother 
spoke  of.  And  they  gave  him  twisted  cedar  limbs.  They  also  gave 
him  strong  bones  to  make  gimlets  out  of  and  Indian  tobacco.  He  told 
them  where  its  place  was.  He  told  them  that  it  slept  there,  and  he 
said  it  was  ea-sy  to  approach  it. 

Immediately  they  borrowed  a fast  canoe.  They  borrowed  Fast- 
rainbow-trout’s  canoe.  Then  he  stood  in  the  middle,  and,  when  they 
paddled  all  together,  he  shot  an  arrow  [forward].  It  fell  into  the 
water  abreast  of  the  middle  of  the  canoe,  d'hen  they  also  borrowed 
Steel-head’s  canoe,  and,  as  he  shot  an  arrow,  the}’  paddled.  It  fell 
near  the  stern  of  the  canoe.  But  still  they  did  not  think  it  was 
fast  enough. 

Then  they  also  borrowed  flell3’tish’s  canoe.  It  had  a stern -at  each 
end.  They  oould  pull  it  either  wa}'.  It  was  not  good  looking.  But 
they  borrowed  it.  He  said:  “I  will  go  along  with  you.”  The}'^ 
burned  the  bottom  of  it.  Then  they  put  it  into  the  water.  One 
stood  in  the  middle  and  he  (the  jellyfish)  stuck  in  his  tentacles  far  off. 
^^"hen  the}'  used  their  paddles  he  shot  an  arrow.  It  fell  far  back  in 
their  wake. 

Then  they  pulled  it  up  and  prepared  to  go  in  it.  Presently,  when  it 
was  smooth  at  sea,  they  went  to  the  old  man.  He  was  Heron,  they 
say.  “It  is  a tine  day”  [they  said].  And  ho  said  to  them:  “No, 
brave  men,  it  is  a bad  day.” 

By  and  by  there  Avas  a foggy  morning.  The  mist  avus  falling  on  the 
Avater.  Then  he  Avent  to  them.  lie  sat  outside.  “Launch  your 
canoe.  It  is  a line  day.  At  noon  the  mist  will  melt  away  under  the 
sunshine.”  Then  he  gave  them  directions.  “When  it  sleeps^ phos- 
phorescent light  shines  in  its  eyes.  Then  go  to  it.  hen  there  is  no 
phosphorescent  light  in  its  eyes  do  not  go  to  it.” 

Then  they  started  off'.  After  they  had  gone  along  foi-  a while  [they] 
saAV  the  phosphorescent  light  in  its  eyes.  They  had  blue  hellebore  and 
urine,  which  they  had  let  rot,  in  their  canoe.  They  took  its  hair  into 
their  canoe  noiselessly.  Presently  they  cut  off  its  head  and  put  it  in. 
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Jell3'fish  stuck  his  tentiicles  into  the  land.  Their  paddles  the}^  also 
plied  together.  Under  their  bow  the  curi-ent  flowed  so  fast  as  to  make 
cracks  [in  the  sea].  Into  it  they  poured  the  blue  hellebore  and  urine. 
On  the  other  side  the  current  also  cracked  itself  l.\y  its  passage.  They 
treated  that  in  the  same  way.  At  once  the.y  were  in  front  of  the  town. 
In  a short  time  they  had  hung  its  head  up  in  front  of  their  sister. 
Long  hair  hung  down  from  it. 

Next  dav  some  one  came  singing  out  of  the  ocean."  He  had  a cane.. 
It  was  red.  He  came  in  front  of  the  town  and  stood  there.  “Give 
me  mj"  .son’s  head  or  I will  tip  over  your  town,’’  he  said.‘“  Then  two 
ran  quickly  over  to  the  old  man.  “Old  man,  what  shall  w^e  do?  He 
says  he  will  up.set  the  town.”  “After  you  have  gone  to  the  end  of 
the  town,  cover  it  with  hard  white  stones.  Cover  it  from  bottom  to  top.” 
Immediately  the}’^  ran  over  and  did  so.  And  again  he  .said:  “Give 
me  my  son’s  head  or  1 Avill  upset  the  town.”  Then  SawiilJ'xa  said: 
“Tip  it  over.”  He  struck  the  end  of  the  town  wdth  the  red  thing  he 
held.  Instead  of  falling  it  .sounded  like  a drum.  He  struck  it  in 
front  and  from  above.  But  it  oidy  sounded  like  a drum.  Then  he 
gave  it  u])  and  went  out  to  sea.  He  vanished  into  the  ocean. 

Next  day  he  again  came  singing  some  .songs.  After  him  came  a 
crowd  of  red  things.  Tho.se  were  Heas,  they  say.  Then  they  went 
(piickl}'  to  the  old  man  and  asked  him:  “ What  shall  we  do?”  “Steam 
urine  and  pour  it  out  toward  them.”  Then  they  did  as  he  said.  “Give 
me  my  son’s  head.”  Then  the  fleas  came  toward  the  house,  and  they 
poured  urine  around  upon  them.  After  they  had  killed  half  of  them 
he  again  started  seaward.  He  disappeared  into  the  ocean. 

Next  day  he  came  again.  He  carried  his  staff.  Some  objects  flew 
in  a crowd  after  him.  Those  were  sIxasLtlA'lgana,’’  the}'  say.  Again 
they  inquired  of  the  old  man,  and  he  told  them  to  make  blunt  arrows. 
And  they  did  as  directed.  When  ho  had  said  “Give  me  my  son’s 
head,’’  they  came  (juickly  to  the  houses,  'rhen  they  W'ent  out  to  them 
aud  shot  them.  Af  tei-  they  had  destroyed  half  of  tho.se  also  he  went  off. 

The  day  after  this  he  again  sang  some  songs.  Behind  him  the  sur- 
face of  the  ocean  came  burning.  At  this  time  they  again  ran  over  to 
the  old  man.  He  .said  to  them  (lit.  “him”):  “Now,  brave  men, 
nothing  at  all  can  be  done.  Save  yourselves  by  flight.”  At  once  they 
fled  away  wdth  his  head.  The  land  burned  after  them.  When  one  of 
them  was  burned  up,  he  threw  it  to  another.  This  w'ent  on  until  only 
he  wdio  had  medicine  in  his  mouth  was  left.  When  his  side  was  partly 
burned  he  rubbed  the  medicine  upon  it,  and  it  became  as  it  had  been 
before.  By  and  by  he  threw' it  (the  head)  into  the  tire.  It  .stopped 
there  and  went  back. 

Afterward  he  started  along.  He  hunted  where,  his  brothers  had 
been  burned.  There  w'as  not  si  sign  of  their  bones  there.  After  lie 
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had  o-uno  on  for  a while  ho  called  to  the  one  who  was  inischievons 
‘“SawalT'hii'+.”  “Here.’''  And  where  it  sounded  he  went.  Their 
bones  lay  there  all  tojrether.  Then  he  spit  medicine  upon  them, 
got  lip.  Each  .said:  “ I gue.ss  I must  have  slept  a long  time.” 
the^^  went  seaward  toward  the  open  ground  again. 

And  they  rebuilt  their  house,  which  was  all  burned,  d'hey  re.stored 
their  mother  and  their  .sister,  and  again  they  began  living  there. 

One  time  [they  heard]  .some  one  talking  to  their  .si.ster.  He  was 
lying  with  her  in  the  morning.  That  was  North,  they  say.  When 
he  warmed  him.self  before  the  tire  he  warmed  oidy  his  side.  And  the 
one  A\ho  was  full  of  mischief  was  sni'prised  at  it  and  began  making 
shavings.  He  dried  them.  He  whittled  ii[)  pitchwood  among  them. 
He  put  it  wdth  the  rest. 

One  day,veiy  early, his  brother-in-law  warmed  him.self.  He, stretched 


his  blanket  over  the  Hri*.  Then  he  al.so  reached  over  the  tire  and 
threw  the  shavings  into  it.  When  it  blazed  u[),  he  threw  hini.self 
backward.  Eo!  his  penis  struck  upon  his  bellv.  Then  they  laughed 
at  him.  And  he  said  to  them:  ‘Won  ai'e  laughing  at  me.  You  will 
indeed  stand  agaimst  me.”"  And  next  day  he  went  oil'. 

Then  he  hung  blackly  about  the  head  of  the  Stikine  river.  Snow  fell 
from  him.  Then  one  went  out  to  look.  He  was  lost.  Then  another 
went  to  look,  and  he,  too,  wnis  lost.  It  went  on  in  this  way  until  all 
of  them  had  disappeared.  Oid\'  he  who  had  medicine  in  Ids  month 
was  saved.  Then  he  also  went  to  look. 


As  he  went  he  .saw  that  his  elder  brothers  had  been  frozen  to  death. 
He,  too,  got  stuck  on  freezing  ice  but  spit  medicine  upon  him.self, 
and  the  ice  fell  from  him.  He  made  straight  for  the  black  place  in 
the  sky.  And  he  arrived.  Out  of  his  (North’s)  anus  ice  hung.  He 
wet  the  points  of  his  arrows  with  medicine  and  shot  the  ice.  He  ran 
away,  and  ice  felt  in  the  place  where  he  had  been.  He  did  the  .same 
thing  again.  Then  he  went  away. 

As  he  went  along  he  .spit  medicine  upon  his  elder  brothers  who 
had  been  frozen  in  their  tracks.  At  once  they  walked  along  wdth 
him.  All  went  along  together. 

And,  after  they  had  gone  along  for  a while,  they  came  to  where  a 
certain  person  lived.  He  gave  them  food,  as  was  usual,  and  they  slept 
there  that  night.  Then  SawalT'xa  remained  awake.  The  one  to  whom 
they  had  come  in  lay  in  a corner.  He  got  up,  tied  fine  cedar  bark 
uj)on  the  end  of  a stick  which  hung  above  him,  and  let  them  breathe 
on  it.  Then  he  went  out  with  it,  and  Sawail'xa  went  out  after  him. 
Near  a rill  of  water  was  a ])iece  of  cedar  full  of  holes,  out  of  one  of 
which  he  pulled  a plug.  Into  it  he  pushed  the  cedar  liark.  SawalT'xa 
was  looking  at  him.  And  before  him  he  came  in,  and  he  pretended 
to  be  aslcc]).  Presently  he  also  came  in. 
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'riien  he,  in  turn,  put  the  cedar  bark  to  his  breath.  And  he  went  out, 
and  Saw^arxa  pulled  out  the  thing  that  had  been  stuck  in  and  pushed 
his  in.  Then  he  went  to  bed.  The  next  day,  after  he  had  given  them 
some  food,  he  took  a bath.  Afterward  he  became  sick.  He  said  that 
his  back  and  his  head  were  sick.  must  have  done  it  to  myself.” 
Pn'sently  he  was  dead.  That  was  Gi’eatest  izard,  they  say.  Then 
thev  went  off.  The}'  came  to  their  house. 

liy  and  by  they  started  traveling  again.  They  hunted  birds.  Then 
one  disappeared.  It  went  on  that  way  until  all  were  gone.  He  who 
had  medicine  in  his  mouth  let  himself  be  last.  He  followed  the  foot- 
prints of  his  elder  brothers.  When  he  saw  his  elder  brothers  sittii\g 
upon  a broad  stump  he  did  not  feel  how  he  got  there,  but  he  was 
sitting  among  them. 

' Then  thev  l>roke  their  bows  and  arrows  in  pieces  on  top  of  it,  and 
they  built  a tire.  And,  after  they  had  put  them  into  it,  they  lay  at  once 
on  the  level  ground  below.  Then  they  also  put  themselves  into  it  and 
stood  below. It  was  North  who  did  this  to  them.  Then  they  went 
home.  They  came  to  their  hou.se. 

When  they  had  traveled  about  a while  after  that  they  found  a moun- 
tain of  ground  hogs.  They  built  a house  there  and  made  dead  falls'® 
for  them.  When  cold  weather  began  to  come  on  they  came  out.  They 
made  trousers  out  of  ground-hog  skins. 

And,  after  they  got  back  there,  the  next  to  the  youngest  could  not 
catch  any  ground  hogs  in  his  dead  falls.  He  did  not  kill  even  one. 
And,  when  the}'  went  home,  he  refused  to  go.  Each  gave  him  two. 
He  refused  them.  Each  offered  to  give  him  tive.  He  also  refused 
those.  Then  they  left  him. 

After  he  had  lived  there  for  a while  a woman  came  to  him  one  night 
and  lay  down,  and  he  married  her.  Then  she  asked  him  why  he  did 
not  succeed  in  taking  them  in  dead  falls,  and  he  .said  to  her:  “I  could 
in  no  way  get  them.'’  “To-morrow  make  ten”  [she  said].  And  next 
day  he  did  as  he  was  directed.  The  day  after  he  went  out  to  look  at 
them.  Ten  ground  hogs  were  in  them. 

And,  after  he  had  done  this  for  a while,  he  had  many,  and  early 
one  morning  he  went  to  see  them.  Then  a whiti.sh  one  Avent  in  before 
him.  His  wife  told  him  not  to  put  a dead  fall  near  it.  Then  he 

longed  for  it  and  .set  one  in  front  of  it.  The  very  next  day  it  felt  on 

it.  And  he  feared  his  wife  and  hung  it  on  the  outside  of  the  house. 

Hut,  even  from  where  his  Avife  sat,  [she  .said]:  “My  mother  .says, 
‘Alas!  my  child.’”  At  once  she  .started  off'.  He  tried  to  hold  his 

Avife.  He  could  not.  When  she  got  to  the  door  she  said:  “Come 

to  life  again.”  Immediately  they  began  nmning  off'  in  a crowd.  He 
tried  to  club  them,  and  he  trii'd  to  .stop  them  at  thi^  door.  He  could 
not  accomplish  that,  either.  'I'hen  he  went  along  among  them.  After 
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lie  had  followed  lii.s  wife  alonjf  he  went  in  at  the  same  plaec  where  she 
went  in. 

then  he  stiiyed  with  his  wife  there  a^ain.  They  hrong'ht  in  all 
kinds  of  things,  among  them  lldie'iikiiiiAn.*’  And,  after  it  began  to 
snow,  they  went  to  bed.  After  they  had  lain  in  bed  for  a long  time 
day  came,  lie  stood  at  the  door  outside  and  shouted  “ Dayl'ght+.'” 
They  jumped  up  without  the  things  they  u.sed  for  blankets.  “ What  is 
it  daylight  from?  Is  it  daylight  from  the  Iklie'nkunAn?”'"  they  asked 
each  other.  d'he\"  looked  at  the  snow  and  went  to  bed  again.  After 
he  had  said  this  twice  he  gave  it  up  and  went  to  bed  al.so. 

By  and  liy,  when  the  snow  melted,  they  put  on  their  skins,  and  they 
began  bringing  in  roots.  He,  also,  went  with  them.  Presently  one 
called  out  ‘‘  People  are  coming,'’  and  they  went  into  the  hou.se. 

Again  thej"  (his  brothers)  set  dead  falls.  'Phe  posts  for  these  dead 
falls  had  Hgures  of  ground  hogs  upon  them.  They  onh"  saw  the 
shadow  of  the  hands  [.setting  them|.  The  Hgures  were  to  call  them. 
One  went  thither  and  was  caught.  'Phey  pulled  him  out.  The  ground 
hog  looked  out  of  the  hou.se.  1 le  ahno.st  went  to  it.  His  wife  held 
him  back. 

By  and  by  he  went  thithei',  and  it  fell  on  him.  'Phen  the\"  brought 
him  into  the  house  and  hung  him  up.  And  after  they  had  begun  to 
skin  him  and  had  cut  his  neck  open  they  struck  something  hard. 
And,  when  they  looked,  lo!  it  was  the  copper  from  around  the  nei-k 
of  the  younger  brother  they  had  left.'"  Then  they  told  each  other, 
and  they  put  his  clothing  upon  him,  and,  after  the3’^  had  spit  the  medi- 
cine upon  him,  he  got  up.  He  got  up,  .saying:  “I  must  have  slept  a 
long  time.”  His  elder  brothers  wei'c  glad  to  .see  him.  And  they 
started  home  Avith  him.  Anew  they  began  living  in  their  house. 

And,  after  thew  had  again  traveled  about  for  a while,  the  eldest  again 
disappeared.  Next  day  another  was  gone.  One  went  after  him,  and 
he,  too,  vanished.  By  and  by  he  who  had  medicine  in  his  mouth  Avas 
the  only  one  left.  Then  he  took  his  boAV  and  folloAved  his  elder 
brothers'  footprints  from  the  side  of  the  hou.se.  . 

After  he  had  gone  up  the  trail  for  a Avhile  [he  came  to  Avhere]  a 
feather  hung.  He  found  himself  in  a snare.  Suddenl}'  he  AAas  hung 
up  in  the  air.  When  he  got  tired  he  rubbed  medicine  upon  his  neck. 

Very  early  next 'day  one  Avith  vertical  lines  of  paint  u})on  his  face 
came  to  him  upon  the  trail  inland.  “W}'  snare  is  ahAaiA’S  lucky  ’ [he 
said].  Then  he  pulled  him  doAvn.  He  heard  him  talk  to  the  .snare. 

“ Do  not  let  anything  pa.ss  b_v  you,”  he  said  to  it.  Then  he  thought: 
“1  wish  he  would  carry  me  face  up.”  And  he  .seized  him  b}"  both 
h^gs  and  cai’ried  him  face  up.  And,  Avhen  he  stepped  under  a fallen 
tree  AAuth  him,  he  took  hold  of  it.  After  he  had  tried  to  pull  him 
aAva}'  for  a Avhile  he  let  go.  B}'  and  Iw  he  came  to  his  house  Avith  him. 
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lie  eamc  in  and  took  him  off.  llis  elder  brothers  were  cut  up  and 
luiny  in  the  roar  t)f  the  house. 

AVlien  they  were  in  l>ed  he  gathered  together  his  elder  brothers  and 
went  awa}"^  with  them.  After  he  had  traveled  on  for  a Avhile  he  did 
not  see  a sign  of  them.  He  had  forgotten  the  medicine  he  had  in  his 
mouth.  Then  he  went  back  and  spit  medicine  upon  them,  and  they 
became  alive  and  started  home  with  him.  And  next  day  the}'  came  to 
their  town. 

Then  they  again  started  off.  After  they  had  traveled  for  a while 
thev  disappeared  from  the  one  who  had  medicine  in  his  mouth.  And, 
after  he  had  hunted  for  them  a while,  he  came  to  some  one  who  was 
using  his  head  as  a drum.  Then  he  asked  him:  “Did  my  elder 
brothers  pass  by  here?”  “ Did  my  elder  brothers  pass  here?”  he  also 
said.  “I  have  a notion  to  kill  you.”  He,  too,  said  the  .same  thing. 
“I  have  a notion  to  cut  off  your  head.”  He,  also,  said  the  .same 
thing.  That  was  Greatest  Echo,  they  say. 

In  whatever  way  he  spoke  he  could  get  no  answer.  By  and  by, 
when  he  .said  he  would  break  wind  at  him,  he  became  afraid.  “ Don’t 
do  it,  chief;  don’t  do  it.”  AVhen  he  broke  wind  at  him  ho  disappeared. 
He  killed  him,  they  say. 

After  that,  when  he  hunted  for  his  elder  lirothers  again,  [he  came 
toj  a large,  round  stone  with  a slippery  top  o:i  which  a feather  was 
stuck,  and  on  the  side  of  which  lay  the  bones  of  his  elder  brothers. 
They  died  while  they  were  trying  to  pull  off  the  feather.  Then  he 
again  spit  medicine  upon  his  elder  brothers,  and  they  got  up.  Then 
they  went  away  with  him. 

After  they  had  gone  along  for  a while  they  came  to  where  a woman 
lived.  She  gave  them  all  kinds  of  good  food  in  the  usual  way.  Her 
dish  had  the  tigure  of  a mouse  upon  it.  Then  they  went  to  bed  in 
her  house.  There  were  scratchings  in  her  house  all  night.  They 
could  not  sleep.  And,  while  it  was  still  night,  they  went  away.  They 
came  to  the  house  wherci  their  mother  and  their  sister  always  stayed. 

Then  they  started  oft  again,  and  they  gave  their  mother  diiections. 
“Settle  yourself  in  this  house.  We  shall  see  you  no  more.”  And 
they  took  their  sister  away  with  them. 

Then  they  went  toward  the  head  of  the  Stikine  river.  And,  when 
they  started  to  swim  acro.ss,  although  ten  years  had  pas.sed  since  their 
sister  had  begun  to  menstruate,  they  told  her  not  to  look  at  them, 
d'hen  they  took  each  other  by  the  arm  and  swam  across.  He  who  had 
medicine  in  his  mouth  was  the  last  to  enter  the  water.  At  that  time 
their  sistei'  looked  toward  them  and  all  [except  the  eldest]  became  rocks. 

And  their  elder  brother  sang  some  songs  and  looked  at  them.  He 
put  the  following  words  into  the  song:  “ Even  Lil'ga-na'qati  did  not 
swim  acro.ss.”'"  They  settled  in  this  place.'‘ 
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The  iiaineK  of  the  lieroes  of  this  story,  to(j;ether  willi  tlie  localities  in  which  the 
actions  arc  said  to  have  occurred,  mark  it  plainly  as  TIingit.  At  the  same  time  it 
is  well  known  and  very  iiopnlar  among  the  Haida.  I have  a ^rasset  version  of  the 
story  as  yet  impul)lishe<l.  l>.\gmidji'na  is  a TIingit  name  ( L.v'ki-teine');  Lg.aniV- 
‘ogana  is  from  the  name  of  one  of  the  brothers,  hg.ana'‘o,  and  means  “ bg.an!V‘o’s 
people”  or  ‘‘Lg.afi:V‘o  and  his  brothers.”  One  ejusode,  telling  how  a gigantic 
mouse  was  killed,  has  been  omitted. 

' Cry  raised  when  the  first  canoe  came  in  from  fishing;  also  on  other  occasions; 
see  the  story  of  Supernatural-being-who-went-naked,  note  2. 

Mn  the  Masset  story  these  are  said  to  have  been  red  cod  spines. 

^ Nfy  informant  could  not  remember  the  names  of  the  remaining  children. 

* Forrester  island,  which  lies  about  20  miles  out  to  .sea  from  Dali  island,  and  issai<l 
to  be  covered  with  birds’  eggs  during  the  breeding  sea.son. 

* Compare  story  of  Sacred-one-.standing-and-inoving. 

'■'Said  sometimes  when  a fish  is  hooked,  in  order  to  strengthen  the  line. 

’The  word  used  means  that  they  were  bathing  in  winter.  Had  it  been  summer  a 
different  exi)ression  would  have  been  employed. 

•*According  to  others  they  said  to  him  at  this  time,  Wa'iiAU,  (jea'ga-I,  “.V  little 
farther  off,  brother-in-law,”  a sarcastic  reference  to  Ids  relations  toward  their  sister. 

’’Said  sarcastically. 

'“See  the  story  of  Raven  traveling,  note  21. 

"This  was  The-one-in-the-sea. 

'■■‘According  to  another  account  he  said  these  words  to  I:,g.Ana'‘o,  who  replied: 
"Awi't  kitgu'tl.Alda  Ja”  (Hasten  to  tip  it  over). 

'“A  species  of  bird  which  T have  not  identifie<l. 

" Said  sarcastically. 

'“Compare  the  story  of  the  Canoe  peoj)le  who  wear  headdresses. 

"‘These  dead  falls  may  have  been  constructed  something  like  the  dead  falls  used 
for  marten  (Kli'K.x.ii  S(ia'baga-i),  whi<‘h  were  described  to  me  as  follows: 


Fkj.  5. — Pia^rmiu  of  niartcii  deadfall. 


A stake  (ft)  was  driven  into  the  ground,  and  a small  stick  (/>)  carrying  the  bait 
(c)  at  one  end  was  fastened  to  this  about  nddway  up.  .Vnother  stake  (d)  was  then 
driven  into  the  ground  some  distance  in  front  of  these  and  to  one  si<le.  Over  the 
top  of  this  another  stick  was  laid  extending  toward  the  bait.  At  that  end  it  wa« 
held  to  the  stick  b by  a noose  lying  in  a notch  just  back  of  the  bait.  The  bait  was 
also  fastened  to  this  noo.se.  The  other  end  of  the  stick  e supported  one  end  of  the 
stick/,  which  constituted  the  dead  fall  proiter.  This  was  weighted  along  the  end  r/ 
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next  to  the  ground;  and  it  also  had  four  posts  (/t)  to  guide  it  in  its  descent.  They 
were  curved  over  from  each  side  and  fastened  together  at  the  top.  To  prevent  the 
animal  from  approaching  the  bait  in  any  other  way  similar  stakes  were  continued 
up  to  and  around  it.  Now,  when  the  bait  was  pulled  off,  the  noose  came  away  from 
its  notch,  whereupon  the  stick  e flew  up,  letting  / down  upon  the  animal  s back. 
The  Haida  name  ford  is  x.a'na  kludjiga'fio;  for  e,  x.fdna-i;  for/,  si'txa  sqa'gida. 
The  weights  are  called  qeng.ah'i'fio. 

” Only  the  roots  of  this  plant  were  used. 

"*That  is,  “ Has  the  snow  melted  from  the  roots  of  the  lk!ie''nkunAn?” 

'*  Human  or  supernatural  beings  who  have  become  animals  are  usually  identified 
in  this  way. 

““  In  spite  of  having  medicine  in  his  mouth. 

They  not  only  “ became  rocks,”  but  also  continued  to  live  under  them. 
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He  who  hunted  hiuds  in  his  father’s  village 

[Told  by  Wiilter  MrCirepor  of  the  Healion-town  people] 

Ho.  wiis  a chiefs  sou.  Ho  wore  two  luarteii-skin  l)lankets,  one  over 
the  other.’  After  he  had  .shot  birds  for  some  time  he  went  along 
among  some  bull  ])ines,  which  stood  in  an  open  space  behind  the  town 
and  presently  heard  geese’’  calling.  Then  he  went  thither.  Two 
women  were  liathing  in  a lake.  On  the  shore  ojiposite  two  goose 
skins  hung  over  a stick.  The  roots  of  their  tails  were  spotted  with 
white. 

After  he  had  looked  a while  he  ran  (piickly  [to  them].  He  sat  down 
on  the  two  skins.  Then  they  asked  him  for  their  [skins].  He  asked 
the  best  looking  to  many  him.  The  other  .said  to  him:  “Do  not 
marry  my  younger  sister.  I am  .smarter.  Marry  me.”  “No;  I am 
going  to  marry  your  younger  sister."  x\ow' she  agreed.  “ Even  .so, 
marry  my  younger  sister.  You  caught  us  swimming  in  the  lake  our 
father  owns.  Come,  give  me  my  skin.”  Then  he  gave  it  to  her. 
She  put  her  head  into  it  as  she  swam  in  the  lake.  Lo,  a goo.se  swam 
about  in  the  lake.  It  swam  about  in  it  making  a nOi.se. 

Then  she  flew.  She  was  unwilling  to  fly  away  from  her  younger 
sister.  After  she  had  flown  about  above  her  for  a while,  she  flew  up. 
She  vanished  through  the  .sky.  Then  he  gave  her  (the  other)  one 
marten-.skin  blanket  and  went  home  with  her.  He  )iut  his  ivife’s  .skin 
between  the  two  heads  of  a cedar  .standing  at  one  end  of  the  town. 
He  entered  his  father's  house  with  her. 

The  chief’s  son  had  a wife.  So  his  fathei’  called  the  people  together 
for  the  marriage  feast.  They  gave  her  food.  Instead  [of  eating  it] 
she  mei’ely  smelled  it.  She  ate  no  kind  of  human  food. 

B\’  and  by  her  mother-in-law  steamed  some  tclfd.”  But  she  liked 
that.  While  her  mother-in-law  was  yet  cooking  them  she  told  her 
hu.sband  to  tell  her  to  hurry,  d'hey  i)ut  some  l>efore  her.  She  ate  it 
all.  Then  thet’  began  giving  her  that  only  to  eat. 

One  day,  when  he  was  asleep,  he  was  surprised  to  And  that  his 
wife’s  skin,  after  she  came  in  and  lay  down,  was  cold.  And,  when  the 
same  thing  happened  again,  he  began  watching  her.  He  lay  as  if 
asleep.  He  felt  her  get  up  quietly.  Then  she  went  out,  and  he  also 
went  out  just  after  her.  She  passed  in  front  of  the  toivn.  She  went 
to  the  place  where  her  skin  was  kept.  Thence  she  flew  awa}'.  She 
alighted  on  the  farther  .side  of  a point  at  one  end  of  the  town. 

Then  he  went  thither  quickly.  She  was  eating  the  stalks  of  the  sea 
grass  which  grew  there.  As  the  waves  broke  in  the}'  moved  her  shore- 
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ward.  He  saw  it.  Then  slie  tlew  up  to  tlic  place  where  her  [featherj 
skin  had  been  kept.  And  lie  entered  the  house  before  her.  Then  he 
la}'  down  where  they  had  their  bed,  after  which  his  Avife  lay  doAvn  cold 
beside  him. 

They  became  nearly  starved  in  the  town.  One  day  the  woman  said 
to  him  from  the  place  where  she  was  sitting:  “Now  my  father  has  sent 
down  food  to  me.”  Behind  the  town  geese  were  coming  down  mak- 
ing a great  noise,  and  she  went  thither.  They  Avent  Avith  her.  All 
kinds  of  good  food  lay  there,  such  as  tclaP  and  Avild  clover  roots. 
They  brought  them  aAvay.  For  this  her  father-in-law  called  in  the 
people. 

When  this  was  gone  she  said  the  same  thing  again:  “Now  my  father 
is  bringing  food  doAvn  to  me.”  Geese  again  made  a great  noise  com- 
ing doAvn  behind  the  town,  and  she  went  thither.  Again  heaps  of  food 
of  all  kinds  lay  around,  and  they  carried  that  also  out.  For  that,  too, 
her  father- in-hiAv  called  together  the  people. 

At  that  time  some  one  in  the  toAvn  said:  “They  think  a great  deal  of 
goose  food.”  The  Avoman  heard  it.  Immediately  she  Avent  off.  Her 
husband  in  vain  tried  to  stop  her.  She  Avent  oil’  as  one  of  a strange 
family  Avould.  In  the  same  Avay  he  tried  to  stop  her  in  front  of  the 
town.  She  Avent  to  the  place  Avhere  her  skin  was.  She  tleAV  up.  She 
heAV  ai'oimd  above  the  town  for  a Avhile.  Her  heart  Avas  not  strong  to 
Hy  away  from  her  husband.  By  and  by'she  vanished  through  the  sky. 

Then  her  husband  began  to  Avalk  about  the  town  Availing.  By  and 
by  he  entered  the  house  of  an  old  man  at  one  end  of  the  town  and 
asked  him:  “ Do  you  not  know  the  trail  that  leads  to  my  wife?  ” “ W hy, 
brave  man,  you  married  the  daughter  of  a supernatural  being  too 
great  for  people  even  to  think  of.”  At  once  he  began  l)ringing  over 
all  sorts  of  things  to  him.  After  he  had  given  him  tAvisted  cedar 
limbs,  a gimlet,  and  bones,*  he  said  to  him:  “Noav,  brave  man,  take 
oil.  Take  tAvo  wooden  Avedges  also.  Take,  as  Avell,  a comb,  thongs, 
boxes  of  salmon  eggs,  the  skin  of  a silver  salmon,  the  point  of  a salmon 
spear.”  After  he  had  got  all  the.se  he  came  to  him.  “Old  man,  here 
are  all  the  things  you  told  me  to  take.”  “Noav,  brave  man,  goon. 
The  trail  runs  iidand  behind  my  hou.se.” 

I hen  he  started  in  on  it.  After  he  had  gone  on  for  a Avhile  he  came 
to  .some  one  Avho  Avas  looking  upon  himself  for  lice.  Every  time  he 
turned  around  the  lice  fell  off  from  him.  After  he  had  looked  at  him 
unob.served  for  a Avhile  he  said  to  him:  “Noav,  brave  man,  do  not 
tickle  me  by  looking  at  me.'"’  It  Avas  in  my  mind  that  you  were  com- 
ing.”  Then  he  came  out  to  him  and  combed  his  head.  He  also  put 
oil  on  it.  He  cleared  him  of  lice.  He  gave  the  comb  and  the  hair 
oil  to  him.  Then  he  .said  to  him:  “This  trail  leads  to  the  place  Avhere 
your  wife  is.” 
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IIo  ayaiii  stai  tod  alon»-  the  trail.  After  he  had  gone  on  for  a while 
[lie  .sawj  a mouse  with  ei-aiiherries  in  its  mouth  going  along  before 
him.  She  eame  to  a fallen  tree.  She  could  not  get  over  it.  Then  he 
took  her  hy  the  hack  with  his  lingers  and  put  her  across.  Hei'  tail 
w'as  bent  up  between  her  eai’s  [for  j'03'],  and  she  w'ent  on  before  him. 
l^resently  she  went  among  the  stalks  of  a clump  of  ferns. 

Now  he  rested  hiimself  there.  Something  said  to  him:  “The  chief- 
woman  asks  you  to  come  in."  Then  lie  raised  the  ferns.  He  stood  in 
front  of  a big  house.  He  entered.  The  chief-woman  Avas  steaming 
cranlierries.  She  talked  as  she  did  so.  Her  voice  sounded  sharp. 
And,  after  she  had  given  him  .something  to  eat,  Mouse-woman  .said  to 
him:  “ \ou  helped  me  Avhen  1 went  to  get  some  poor  cranberries  from 
a patch  I own.  I will  lend  you  what  1 wore  when  I went  hunting 
when  I Avas  young.’’ 

1 hen  she  brought  out  a bo.\.  After  she  had  opened  a nest  of  live 
boxes,  she  took  out  of  the  inmost  a mouse  skin  Avith  .small,  bent  claws. 
And  she  said  to  him:  “Practice  wearing  this."  And,  although  it  Avas 
.so  small,  he  entered  it.  It  Avent  on  easily.  Then  he  climbed  around 
u]ion  the  roof  of  the  house  inside.  And  Mouse- Avoman  .said  to  him 
again:  “Ton  knoAv  Iioav  to  ii.se  it.  Noav  go  on..” 

Again  he  set  out  upon  the  trail.  After  he  had  gone  along  for  a Avhile 
he  heard  some  one  gninting  under  a heavy  burden.  Then  he  came  to 
the  place.  A Avoman  Avas  tryfng  to  cany  oti'  a pile  of  large,  flat  stones 
tiiion  her  back.  The  tAvisted  cedar  limbs  she  had  kept  breaking.  After 
he  had  looked  at  her  for  a Avhile  he  Avent  out  to  her.  “Say,  Avhat  are 
you  doing?’’  'riien  the  Avomansaid:  “They  got  me  to  carry  the  moun- 
tains of  the  Haida  island.  1 am  doi  ng  it.” 

Then  he  took  out  his  thongs  and  .said  to  her:  “Let  me  flx  it.’’  And 
he  bound  the  thongs  around  it.  He  .said  to  her  “Noav  cany  it  on 
your  back,”  and  she  carried  it.  It  did  not  break.  Then  the  Avoman 
.said  to  him:  “Noav,  braA'e  man,  thank  you  for  helping  me.  The  trail 
to  3'our  Avife’s  place  runs  here.” 

Then  he  .set  out  upon  it.  After  he  had  gone  on  for  a a\  Idle  he  came 
to  a hill  in  an  open  place  on  top  of  Avhich  ro.se  .something  red."  Then 
he  Avent  to  it.  .V round  the  bottom  of  this  something  lay  human 
bones.  There  Avas  no  Avay  in  Avhich  one  could  go  up.  Then  he  entered 
the  mouse  skin  and  rubbed  salmon  eggs  before  him  [on  the  pole]. 
He  Avent  up  after  it.  When  he  stood  on  top  of  this  he  clambered  up 
on  the  sk}'. 

There,  too,  there  ran  a trail,  and  he  .started  otf  upon  it.  After  he 
had  gone  on  for  a Avhile  he  heard  the  noi.se  of  laughter  and  singing. 
After  he  had  gone  on  a aa  hile  longer  [he  came  to  Avhere]  a big  stream 
floAA'ed  doAvn.  Near  it  sat  Eagle.  On  the  other  side  al.so  .sat  Heron. 
Above  .sat  Kingflsher.  On  the  other  side  sat  Black  Bear.  He  (Idack 
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])ear)  liad  no  claws.  Ho  said  to  Ea»lo:  “ (Tiandfatlier,  lend  me  some 
claws."  Then  he  lent  him  some.  At  that  time  he  came  to  have  claivs. 

After  he  had  sat  there  for  a while  a half  man  came  vaidting  along.’ 
He  had  only  one  leg  and  one  arm.  He  had  hut  halt  a head.  He 
.speared  silver  .salmon  in  the  river  and  pulled  them  in.  Then  he 
entered  his  silver  salmon  skin  and  swam  up  to  meet  him.  hen  he 
.speared  him  he  could  not  pull  him  down.  Then  he  cut  his  string. 
And  the  half  man  said:  Wliat  did  it  is  like  a human  being.” 

Now  he  came  to  him.  “ Say,  did  something  pull  off  your  spear 
point?”  “Ye.s,”  he  .said  to  him.  Then  he  gave  him  the  one  he  had. 
That  was  Master  Hopper,  they  say.  Aftei-  he  had  gone  up  [he  came 
upon]  two  large  old  men  who  had  come  after  lirewood.  They  were 
cutting  at  the  trunks  of  rotten  trees  and  throwing  the  chips  into  the 
water,  wdien  silvei’  salmon  went  down  in  a .shoal. 

He  went  behind  and  put  stones  in  from  behind,  and  their  wedges 
were  broken  oil',  'riien  he  (one)  .said:  “’Alas,  they  will  make  trouble 
for  us.”  Then  he  went  to  them  and  gave  them  his  two  wedges.  They 
wei’e  glad  and  .said  to  him:  “This  hou.se  is  your  wife’s." 

Then  he  went  out  [to  it].  He  went  and  stood  in  front  of  the  house. 
His  wife  came  out  to  him.  Then  he  went  in  with  her.  She  was  olad 

o 

to  see  her  husband.  She  was  the  town  chiefs  daughter.  He  remained 
in  the  town  as  her  husband.  And  all  the  things  the}’  gathered  he, 
too,  gatheretl  along  with  them. 

After  he  had  been  there  for  .some  time  he  came  to  dislike  the  place. 
And  his  wife  told  her  father.  Then  his  father-in-law  called  the  people. 
In  the  house  he  asked  them:  “Who  will  take  my  .son-in-law  down?” 
And  Loon  .said:  “I  will  take  down  your  .son-in-law.”  And  he  .said  to 
him:  “How  will  you  do  it?"  .\nd  he  said:  “I  will  put  him  near  my 
tail,  dive  into  the  water  I'ight  in  front  with  him,  come  up  at  the  end 
of  his  father's  village,  and  let  him  otf."  'I'lien  they  thought  he  was 
not  strong  enough  for  it. 

Ihen  he  asked  again.  (Jrc'be  said  the  same  thing.  Him,  too,  they 
thought  not  strong  enough  to  do  it.  Then  Haven  .said  that  he  would 
take  him  down.  Atid  they  asked  him:  “ I low  are  you  going  to  do  it?” 
“ I will  put  him  into  my  aianpit  and  fly  down  with  him  from  the  end 
of  the  town.  When  1 get  tiivd  J will  fall  over  and  over  with  him.” 
'I'hen  they  thought  he  could  do  it. 

1 hey  stood  in  a crowd  at  tin*  end  of  the  town  looking  at  him.  He 
did  with  him  as  he  had  said,  ^^'hen  he  became  very  tired  and  was 
nearl}^  down  he  threw  him  off  upon  a reef  which  lay  there.  “Yu- 
waiyii , what  a heavy  thing  I am  taking'  down.”  Shortly  he  (the  man) 
was  making  a noi.se  there  as  a sea  gull.* 
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Tlie  interest  of  this  story  lios  in  tlio  fact  tliat  it  resembles  well-known  Eskimo 
myths  in  certain  details.  The  ei)isode  with  which  it  opens  is  told  all  the  way  ronml 
the  worhl. 

' As  was  once  customary  with  the  sons  of  chiefs. 

' Canada  geese. 

“ Planks  with  edible  rooks  growing  around  the  mouths  of  creeks. 

* Such  as  were  used  to  make  awls  and  gimlets  out  of. 

''  Supernatural  lieings  are  often  said  to  Ije  tickled  by  having  some  one  merely  lof)k  at 
them. 

“This  is  undoubtedly  the  pole  held  on  the  breast  of  Supernatural-being-.standing- 
and-moving,  which  rose  in  the  middle  of  the  Haida  country  and  extended  to  the  sky. 

’Master  Hopper  (Ekienqa'-ixon),  referred  to  in  many  other  places  throughout 
t he.se  stories.  He  was  a one  legged  supernatural  being,  or  a supernatural  being  having 
one  leg  shorter  than  the  other.  Here  he  is  represented  as  only  a half-man. 

“That  is,  the  man  became  a sea  gull. 
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Tiik  story  of  hem  whose  sister  rrought  him  food  from  the 

HAND  O'ITRRS 

[ToW  by  Abrahiim  of  Those-borii-nt-Q!a'dAsg.o,  iis  related  to  him  by  an  old  Ninstints  man] 

He  went  out  from  the  town  to  make  a canoe.  He  had  two  children. 
Hi.s  wife  was  also  with  him.  When  he  came  in  from  making  the 
canoe  he  said:  “ Would  that  1 had  a sister  to  bring  in  food  to  me.” 

One  time  at  ev'ening  burning  pitchwood  came  toward  him.‘  His 
sister,  who  had  long  ago  been  carried  away  liy  something®  in  the  woods, 
came  in  to  him  with  good  food.  She  talked  to  him  as  she  used  to. 
Then  she  said  to  him:  “Your  brother-in-law  is  going  to  watch  3'our 
canoe  [to  see  when  it  is  time  to  move  it],  ^^dlen  3'ou  are  ready  to 
turn  it  over  do  not  go  to  it  for  .some  time  after  da^direak.”  So  she 
spoke  to  her  brother. 

When  he  was  i-eadv'  to  turn  it  over  he  did  not  go  to  it  for  some 
time.  When  he  did  go  to  it  his  canoe  had  been  turned  over.  Then 
he  worked  the  bottom  of  it. 

After  that  his  sister  again  brought  him  food.  Then  his  wife  wanted 
to  give  her  something.  She  refused  it.  And  thei’  saw  her  put  one  of 
the  arms  of  a crab®  thej^  had  eaten  which  was  l^dng  near  the  tire  inside 
of  her  blanket.  Then  they  gathered  some  for  her,  and,  when  she 
again  brought  food,  thej'^  gave  them  to  her.  She  even  took  their  hands 
along  with  them  [for  jo}’^].  Eveiw  evening  his  sister  came  in  to  him  with 
food. 

Then  she  said  to  her  brother:  “When  3"ou  are  going  to  launch  the 
canoe  j'our  brother-in-law  saj^s  that  you  had  better  not  go  out  to  it  for 
some  time  after  daybreak. ‘ Your  brother-in-law  says  he  and  his 
friends  will  bring  it  out.  When  he  has  brought  it  out,  your  brother- 
in-law  says  he  wants  you  to  bring  it  to  him.”  She  also  told  him 
whither  he  should  go. 

As  soon  as  he  had  it  ready  for  launching  he  did  not  go  to  it.  When 
some  time  had  passed  after  daybreak  he  .saw  it  sticking  half  out  of 
the  woods  near  him.  Immediately  he  and  his  wife  launched  it.  Then 
he  went  to  the  place  whither  his  sister  had  directed  him. 

Soon  he  came  to  a town.  They  landed  in  front  of  those  who  had 
come  out  of  the  houses  to  meet  him.  The^’^  placed  his  canoe  where  he 
was  going  to  finish  it,  and  his  .sister  led  them  into  the  house. 

After  she  had  given  them  food  they  went  to  bed.  When  he  awoke 
in  the  night  [he  found]  he  was  pressed  in  by  something.  He  could  in 
no  way  stretch  out.  Those  were  the  roots  of  a large  tree.  When  it 
was  day,  a good  house  again  stood  there. 
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Now,  lie  lived  there  for  a loiij>-  time.  All  the  while  he  worked  on 
his  canoe.  Kvery  night  the  earth  changed  for  him.  In  the  morning 
the  house  stood  there  just  as  it  ought  to  appear. 

By  and  by  four  per,son.s  went  out  by  canoe  to  hunt  coots.  They 
I'alled  bullheads  coots,  .\tter  they  had  been  gone  for  a while  011I3’ 
three  came  back.  He  (the  fourth)  was  kilh'd  because  he  forgot  the 
mat  to  cover  his  knee.s.  When  the}’  forgot  this  they  never  e.scaped.'' 

AN’hen  his  canoe  was  finished  he  steamed  and  spread  it.  At  that 
time  his  brothers-in-law  helped  him.  After  that  he  started  to  go  out 
in  it.  All  that  time  she  (his  si.ster)  made  the  child  dance.  Already  it 
began  to  have  a tail.  Then  she  gave  them  directions.  She  said  that 
when  they  went  outward  they  should  not  look  liack.  She  .said  that 
the  child,  who  was  just  able  to  talk,  must  not  speak  about  thatcountiw 
And  she  also  gave  the  same  directions  to  him. 

One  time,  after  that,  they  started  otl'.  When  they  were  some 
distance  away  the  child  remembered  the  town.  And,  when  he  .said 
“ How  [w'ell|  Ave  lived  among  them,”  they  were  back  again  in  front  of 
the  town.  When  they  again  started  and  had  pa.ssed  beyond  the  place 
w'here  the  boy  first  spoke  he  repeated  the  same  thing,  and  again  they 
w’ere  back  in  front  of  the  town.  When  they  w'ent  away-again  thev 
kept  sti’aight  on.  'Phen  they  came  to  [their  own]  tow’ii. 

Here  it  draws  to  an  end.“ 

This  is  one  of  tlie  numerous  and  jKijnilar  land-otter  stories  and  tlie  only  tyj>e  of 
.story  in  which  that  animal  appears  in  a role  at  all  henevoleiit.  Usually  he  is  repre- 
sented as  trying  to  .steal  away  some  luiman  being  and  make  a slave  of  him,  to 
deprive  one  of  his  senses  or  turn  liim  into  a ga'gix.It  (seestor}’  of  Supernatural-being- 
who-Avent-naked,  note  lt>).  Nevertheless,  his  peculiar  nature  brought  him  into  inti- 
mate relations  with  the  shamans,  especially  among  the  Tlingit. 

' Pitch  wood  supplied  the  place  of  a lantern. 

That  is,  I)}’  the  laml  otters.  One  had  looked  at  her  while  she  was  drinking 
water.  When  this  hai)pened  one  was  seized  with  tits,  .soon  died,  and  went  to 
live  among  the  Land-otter  people. 

“ llaida,  k!at,  identified  by  Doctor  Newcombe,  of  Victoria,  as  the  kelp  crab  (Kpial- 
tus  i)roductus,  Randall). 

^ Another  version  .«ays  that  the  land-otter  brother-in-law  also  turned  the  man’s 
canoe  over  when  he  was  ready  to  work  upon  the  inside.  Canoes  were  first  roughly 
shaped  u])on  the  outside  and  then  turned  over  so  as  to  be  hollowed  out  on  the 
inside. 

® If  a land  otter  forgot  to  take  along  the  mat  used  to  cover  the  knees  of  a canoe- 
man  while  paddling,  he  was  sure  to  be  killed  by  human  beings. 

® One  way  of  concluding  a story.  More  often  they  say  Hao  nan  I’  g.e'ida,  “Here 
it  comes  to  a stop,”  Hao  1,  a'%a-i  kundju'ga,  “Here  it  comes  to  a point,”  or  some- 
thing similar.  8ee  the  conclusions  of  the  various  stories.  When  a story  is  too  long 
to  be  told  at  one  sitting,  they  break  it  off  by  saying.  La  1.  sTtle'dji,  “Let  us  make  a 
knot.” 
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How  SOMKTHINCi  I'ULLED  A ROW  OF  EA(4I,ES  INTO  THE  WATER 
[Told  by  tlie  chief  of  Kloo,  of  Tliose-boni-at-Skcdans] 

There  lay  the  town  of  Skedans.  The  nephew  of  the  towii  chief 
there  sat  around  whittling.  He  came  to  have  main’  l)oxe.s  of  arrows. 
And  one  da}'  he  put  shavings  into  the  fire  in  front  of  his  uncle’s  wife. 
Then  he  saw  her  genitals. 

Then  he  looked  on  as  they  were  gambling.  His  uncle  also  .sat 
there.  By  and  by  a dicker  came  flying  aliout.  It  showed  red  when 
it  spread  its  wings.  Then  he  .said  “Just  now  1 .saw  .something  in  the 
hou.se  exactly  like  that.”  whereupon  his  uncle  became  ashamed. 

'I'hen  his  uncle  had  a lilock  of  cedar  cut  out,  and  they  shaped  it  like 
a canoe.  Then  they  .scraped  ofl'  some  lutch,  put  it  into  the  cedar, 
warmed  it,  and  made  him  sit  on  it.  Then  they  went  out  with  him  to 
the  open  sea  and  put  him  in  it.  He  was  crying.  He  cried  him.self  to 
sleep. 

By  and  by  the  wind  blew  from  the  ocean.  After  he  had  floated 
for  a time  ho  floated  ashore  at  Broken-shells-of-the-supernatural- 
beings.'  Then  he  put  his  back  to  the  .sunshine,  and  the  heat  melted 
him  ofl'. 

Now  he  rose  and  came  to  a town.  And  at  evening  he  peered  into 
the  houses.  After  he  had  looked  about  for  a while  he  looked  into  the 
chief  s house  and  [saw]  a woman  sitting  between  the  screens  which 
pointed  toward  each  other.  She  was  pretty.  He  looked  in  at  her. 

And,  when  they  all  were  gone  to  bed,  he  went  in  to  her.  And  the 
woman  asked  him:  “Who  are  you?  My  father  keeps  me  for  him 
alone  whom  his  uncle  had  taken  toward  the  open  sea.”  And  he  said 
to  lier:  “I  am  he.”  Then  she  let  him  lie  with  her.  While  he  was 
lying  with  her  her  father  overheard. 

Next  day  her  father  said:  “ Come!  let  us  see  who  was  talking  with 
my  child.  ’ Ihen  he  said:  “ 1 wonder  what  supernatural  being  got  in 
that  way.  1 was  keeping  my  daughter  for  him  whom  they  said  his 
uncle  had  carried  toward  the  open  .sea.”  “ It  is  he,  father,  he  .says.” 
“Come  down  to  the  Are  with  your  husband,  child.”  Then  she  went 
down  with  him,  and  his  father-in-law  gave  him  food. 

And,  after  he  had  stayed  with  her  for  a while,  he  told  his  wife  that 
he  wanted  to  .see  his  uncle’s  town.  Then  his  wife,  told  her  father. 
And  he  told  his  .son-in-law  to  bring  him  a box  which  was  near  the 
wall.  And,  when  he  brought  it  over  to  him,  he  took  four  out  of  it  in 
succe.ssion,  and  began  pulling  from  the  inmost  the  feather  clothing  of 
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un  eagle.  Then  he  gave  him  one  among  them  in  which  line  black 
feathers  were  mixed  with  white. 

Then  he  went  outside,  ])iit  it  on  (lit.,  went  into  it),  and  flew  up  to  a 
high  frame  in  front  of  the  hou.se.  1 le  flew  easil3\  Then  he  flew  down. 
Soon  he  looked  down  upon  hi,s  uncle’s  town.  Then  he  sat  at  Skcdans 
point.  He  looked  from  where  he  .sat  at  his  uncle’s  town. 

By  and  by  .some  children  came  to  him.  And  the  children  shot  up  at 
him  with  blunt  arrows.  But  every  time  they  shot  at  him  he  .sat  lower 
down.  In  the  in.side  of  [the  skin]  he  made  himself  small.  lie  changed 
himself  many  times  in  a wa^'  his  father-in-law  had  given  him  direc- 
tions.* For  that  purpo.se  he  had  given  him  one  all  of  tine  feathers. 

Bresentl}'  the  boys  were  forbidden  to  shoot,  and  the  grown  people 
began  shooting  at  him.  Kvery  time  they  shot  at  him  he  came  lower. 
When  a big  crowd  was  about  him,  he  seized  one  person  by  the  top  of 
his  head.  And,  when  he  flew  up  with  him,  some  one  else  seized  his 
feet.  When  he  also  went  up  another  .seized  his  feet.  In  the  same 
wa}'  they  all  .seized  one  another's  feet  until  he  flew  up  with  the  whole 
town.  Then  he  flew  seaward  with  thein  and  let  them  fall  there.  They 
became  islands.*  The  town  of  Skedans  became  emptv.  Then  he 
flew  up. 

And  all  the  time  he  was  at  this  town  thej'  entered  their  feather 
clothing  just  before  da3'break  and  .sat  in  line  upon  a kind  of  pole, 
whieh  was  in  front  of  the  town.  After  the}'  had  discussed  the  place 
they  should  go  to  they  flew  away.  In  the  evening  they  flew  back. 
They  returned  with  all  kinds  of  things.  They  took  whale  tails,  white 
porpoises,  porpoises;  and  halibut,  red  cod,  spring  .salmon — everything 
one  can  thiidc  of. 

One  time  he  told  his  wife  he  wanted  to  go  out  for  food  with  them. 
He  wanted  to  go  for  the  things  they  lu'ought  in.  Then  his  father-in- 
law  again  gave  him  a [skin].  He  gave  him  one  that  belonged  to  a 
young  person.  Then  he  put  it  on,  flew  seaward  with  them,  and 
caught  spring  salmon.  His  father-in-law  was  pleased  with  him. 

And  at  daybreak  his  father-in-law  warned  him.  He  told  him  not 
to  touch  a thing  whicdi  stuck  out  of  the  water  at  Skedans  point.  And 
one  day,  when  he  flew  out  with  them,  he  looked  at  a whale,  thought 
it  easy,  and  seized  it  in  his  talons.  He  did  not  feel  it.  At  that  time 
his  father-in-law  was  still  more  plea.sed  with  him. 

And  when  day  broke  he  told  him  all  the  places  upon  this  island 
where  they  get  things.  Then  he  sat  with  them  in  front  of  the  house, 
and  even  to  the  south  end  of  the  island  the  things  under  the  waters, 
tish  and  sea  mammals,^  Avere  plainly  visible  to  him. 

One  day  he  flew  downward  and  nearly  touched  the  thing  sticking 
out.  And,  when  he  did  the  .same  thing  again,  he  siezedit.  He  flaj)ped 
his  Avings  to  pull  it  up.  It  acted  like  a solid  object  and  nearly  carried 
him  under  the  Avater.  Another  took  hold  of  the  end  of  hisAving.  He, 
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too,  was  drawn  under,  and  anotlier  seized  his  wing.  As  soon  as  they 
saw  him  they  flew  toward  him  from  the  south  end  of  the  island  and 
from  the  north  end  of  the  island.  All  flew  about  above  him.  I hey 
alsosaw  him  from  the  town.  The  firstweredrawn  in.  They  were  nearly 
all  pulled  in  one  after  the  other,  holding  each  other’s  wings,  when  the 
town  people,  too,  came  fl3dng  thither.  Those,  too,  were  at  once 
drawn  in. 

Then  his  father-in-law  and  his  wife  dressed  themselves.  And,  when 
those  also  were  almost  drawn  under,  and  his  wife  was  nearly  drawn 
under  with  them,  his  wife’s  grandmother  also  dre.ssed  herself.  She 
sharpened  her  claws  which  were  dull.  At  the  same  time  she  said: 
“Ila-i  ha-i,  what  things  happen  b}'  means  of  the  claws  of  my  child’s 
husband,  ha-i  ha-i.”  She  was  veiy  old,  they  say. 

By  and  b}"  she  flew  out  and  seized  her.  After  she  had  Happed 
her  wings  for  a while  she  .saw  one  coming  up.  As  she  saw  another 
one  come  up  something  cracked  at  the  bottom  of  the  island.  Then 
slie  pulled  them  out.  The  thing  came  up  with  them.  That  was 
Greatest-clam  (stAii),''  tlie\"  say. 

Then  the  town  was  restored.  And  he  again  began  getting  food  for 
his  father-in-law  as  formerl}'.  But  Skedans  continued  to  lie  empty. 
That  is  wh}’^  the  same  thing  keeps  happening  to  it,  the}'  sa}'." 

[Another  version  of  this  story,  obtained  by  Prof.  Franz  Boas  from  Cliariie  Edenshaw,  chief  of  the 

StA'stiUi,  a prominent  Masset  family.] 


At  Lriltg'iwas,’  near  Skida'ns,  lived  a chief  and  his  sister,  who  had 
a son.  This  young  man  loved  the  chief’s  wife.  When  the  chief  dis- 
covered this  he  became  jealous  and  thought  of  killing  his  nephew. 
Me  sent  his  slaves  to  fetch  gum.  The  slaves  went  and  bought  a canoe 
load  of  gum,  which  the  chief  boiled.  Then  he  covered  the  board 
which  covers  the  bow  of  the  canoe  with  the  gum.  After  this  was 
done  he  sent  his  slaves  to  shoot  eagles,  and  he  spread  the  down  over 


the  gum  so  as  to  make  it  invisible.  After  he  had  thus  prepared  his 
canoe  he  called  his  nephew.  His  slaves  went  into  his  house  to  call 
him.  He  obeyed  their  summons,  and  went  to  his  uncle’s  house,  who 
re(juested  him  to  go  out  to  sea,  hunting.  The  }'Oung  man  took  his 
(]uiver,  which  contained  two  bows  and  many  arrows.  The  young 
man  asked  his  uncle:  “What  kind  of  a blanket  shall  I wear  when  I go 
hunting?”  Then  the  chief  gave  him  two  marten  blankets.  He  con- 
tinued: “What  kind  of  ear  ornament  shall  I wear  when  I go  hunt- 
ing?” His  uncle  gave  him  ear  ornaments  made  of  caribou  skin 
(ts’F.nu[al  — cari  bou). 

hen  the  weather  was  clear  and  calm  he  started  hunting  seals  (xot). 
Before  they  .started  the  chief  .said  to  his  slaves:  “When  he  harpoons 
a. seal  push  him  .so  that  he  will  fall  on  the  board  in  the  bow  of  the 
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canoe.  He  will  stick  to  it,  and  then  throw  him  overboard.”  They 
went  out  to  .sea,  and,  when  the  young  man  was  about  to  harpoon  a .seal, 
the  slave  pushed  him  so  that  he  fell  down  on  the  l)oard.  He  was 
unable  to  free  himself  because  the  gum  was  holding  him.  Then  the 
slaves  took  the  board,  threw  it  overl)oard,  and  returned  home.  They 
said  that  the  young  man  had  fallen  overboard  and  that  they  had  been 
unable  to  save  him.  'Phen  all  the  people  were  sad. 

The  young  man  drifted  about  on  the  .sea,  and  the  wind  drifted  the 
board  ashore  near  a town.  He  crawled  up  toward  the  hou.ses,  but, 
when  the  sun  was  shining  Avarndy,  the  gum  softened,  and  he  was  able 
to  free  himself.  He  dried  his  blankets  in  the  warm  sunshine. 

Now  he  heard  two  women  singing.  Their  voices  were  veiy  beauti- 
ful. After  a while  they  approached  him.  The}'^  ivere  very  beautiful. 
They  addressed  him,  saying:  “We  know  that  3mur  uncle  is  jealous  of 
you,  and  therefore  he  ordered  his  slaves  to  throw  you  into  the  sea. 
Accompany  us  to  our  father’.s  countiy.  It  is  not  far  from  here.  We 
will  look  after  you.”  Then  he  accompanied  them,  and  .soon  they 
arrived  at  a large  town.  One  of  the  girls  was  the  chief’s  daughter, 
while  the  other  one  ivas  her  slave.  She  was  the  daughter  of  the  Eagle. 

Now  they  entered  the  chief’s  house.  He  was  offered  a seat  and  was 
given  to  eat.  The  chief  Avas  glad  to  .see  him.  The  girl’s  mother, 
Avhose  name  Avas  G.otso'na,  Avas  very  old.  She  Avas  <juite  bald.  Early 
every  morning  the  Eagles  Avent  out  hunting  Avhales.  When  the}' 
returned  they  gave  the  Avhales  to  the  old  woman.  One  day  the  youth 
desired  to  accompany  the  hunters.  He  .said  to  his  Avife:  “Tell  your 
father  that  I wish  to  see  how  he  hunts  whales.”  The  young  Avoman 
told  her  father,  Avho  replied:  “ Here  is  an  eagle  skin.  OiA'e  it  to  your 
husband.”  He  put  it  on  and  ffcAV  out  with  the  Eagles.  Before  he 
started,  the  old  Avoman  Avarned  him,  saying:  “Don’t  try  to  catch  a 
clam.  Its  head  looks  just  like  that  of  a .sea  otter.  A long  time  ago 
one  of  our  hunters  tried  to  catch  it,  and  it  droAvned  him.  For  this 
reason  Ave  are  afraid  of  it.” 

They  went  out  to  sea  and  saAv  many  Avhales.  The  young  man  caught 
one.  He  did  not  find  it  difficult  to  lift  it.  The  eagle  skin  Avhich  he 
had  on  Avas  one  the  chief  had  used  Avhen  he  Avas  a young  man.  For 
that  reason  it  made  him  very  strong.  In  the  evening  they  returned, 
and  he  gave  his  whale  to  the  old  Avoman.  He  was  so  eager  to  go  out 
again  Avhaling  that  he  was  unable  to  sleep.  Early  next  morning  he 
started  and  continued  to  catch  whales.  Thus  he  continued  to  do  for 
many  years.  The  old  Avoman  Avarned  him  frequently,  saying:  “Don’t 
try  to  catch  that  small  black  animal  Avhose  head  looks  like  that  of  a 
sea  otter.” 

One  morning,  Avhen  he  started,  he  thought:  “To-day  I shall  try  to 
catch  tAvo  whales,  one  in  each  hand.”  When  he  saAv  tAvo  Avhales  he 
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swooped  down  and  took  one  in  each  talon.  He  did  not  tind  them  too 
lieav}'  and  carried  them  home.  He  gave  them  to  the  old  woman. 
When  he  found  that  he  was  strong-  enough  to  lift  two  whales,  he  thought 
he  would  be  able  to  conquer  the  animal  of  which  the  old  w'oman  had 
wai-ned  him.  He  started  early  in  the  morning,  and,  as  soon  as  he  saw 
the  clam,  he  swooped  down  on  it  and  succeeded  in  lifting  it.  But  soon 
he  felt  his  strength  leaving  him,  and  he  began  to  sink  down  lower  and 
lower.  Now  the  clam  had  dragged  him  down  to  thesurface  of  the  water. 
Then  one  of  the  Eagles  came  to  his  assistance.  He  took  hold  of  his 
wings  and  tried  to  pull  him  up,  but  in  vain.  The  clam  pulled  him 
down.  Another  Eagle  came  to  their  help,  but  the}"  were  unable  to 
overcome  the  clam.  All  the  whale  hunters  came  to  their  assistance, 
but  all  of  them  were  dragged  down  under  the  water. 

Now  only  one  of  the  Eagles  was  left.  He  returned  home  and  told  the 
old  woman  whathad  happened.  Thenshesaid:  “ Ngai,  ngai,  ngai!”  She 
sharpened  her  nails  and  put  on  her  skin,  which  looked  very  old  and 
ragged.  Now  she  was  an  old  Eagle,  who  had  lost  many  feathers.  She 
hew  out  to  sea,  and  sang:  “Why  did  my  .son-in-law  disobey  me?  Ngai, 
ngai,  ngai !”  When  she  came  to  the  place  where  the  clam  had  drowned 


the  Eagles,  she  saw  the  wings  of  one  Eagle  only  above  the  surface  of  the 
water.  She  took  hold  of  them  and  tried  to  lift  them.  She  was  almost 
dragged  under  water;  but  gradually  she  began  to  rise.  She  tried  three 
times.  The  fourth  time  she  succeeded  iu  raising  the  Eagle.  Again 
she  sang:  “Why  did  my  .son-in-law  diisobey  me?  Ngai,  ngai,  ngai!” 
Then.sheheardanoi.se  underwater,  “Ox!”  Then  she  lifted  all  the 
Eagles,  and  took  them  back  home. 

Now  the  young  man  resolved  to  take  revenge  on  the  people  who 
had  killed  him.  He  put  on  his  eagle  .skin  and  Hew  to  his  uncle’s  vil- 
lage. I'hcre  he  alighted  on  the  top  of  a tree.  When  the  people  .saw 
him  they  attenipted  to  shoot  him,  because  they  were  desirous  of 
obtaining  the  Eagle’s  feathers  forAvinging  their  arrows;  but  they  Avere 
unable  to  hit  him.  Noav  his  uncle’s  .son  attempted  to  shoot  him.  At 
once  he  swooped  down,  grasped  him,  and  carried  him  upward.  One 
of  the  men  of  the  village  tried  to  hold  the  boy,  but  he  also  Avas  lifted 
upAvard;  and  thus  he  raised  all  the  men  of  the  village.  He  carried 

them  out  to  sea  and  dropped  them  into  the  water,  where  they  were 
droAvned. 


The  young  man  continued  to  live  there  for  many  years,  but  finally 
e >ecame  homesick.  He  did  not  laugh  and  stayed  at  home  all  the 
time  Then  the  old  woman  asked  her  daughter:  “Why  is  your  hus- 

•11  “He  wishes  to  return  to  his  uncle’s 

A illage.  then  the  old  Avoman  gave  him  the  skin  of  the  bird  t’Eii.  [It 
has  a throat,  and  is  eaten  by  the  whites]."  He  put  it  on  and  flew 
l>iick.  1 he  village  Avas  entirely  deserted,  becau.se  he  had  killed  all  the 
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people.  Only  his  two  yomifrer  .si.stcr.s  remained,  who  had  been  hidden 
at  the  time  of  his  former  visit.  The}'  were  crying  all  the  time.  When 
they'  saw  the  bird  they  made  a noose  of  their  own  hair,  and  he  allowed 
hiimself  to  be  caught. 

' See  the  story  of  Stone-ribs. 

^So  a.s  not  to  be  hurt  l)y  the  arrows. 

“See  the  story  of  Upward,  note  35. 

* The  distinction  shows  that  Ilaida  /.oology  was  fairly  well  advanced  in  at  least  one 
respect. 

* fdentilied  by  Doctor  Newcombe,  of  Victoria,  as  Tresus  Nuttalli,  Conv. 

“ That  is,  Skedans  continues  to  be  occupied  and  abandcjned  alternately. 

’ La'Rgix.iwas,  another  name  for  Many-ledges. 

“The  western  robin;  see  the  story  of  Haven  traveling,  note  97. 
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The  story  about  him  mhio  destroyed  ms  nine  nephews 

[Told  by  Walter  MKlreifor  of  the  Sea-lion-towii  people.] 

A town  chief  began  letting  his  nepliews  have  liis  wife.’  Every  time 
he  led  one  away,  and  he  nevei’  came  back.  He  had  them  go  and 
get  an  old  dead  tree  which  he  .said  he  owned,  and  they  never  came 
back  fi-om  it.  He  let  them  [go  after]  bark  and  set  a net  for  a cor- 
morant which  he  said  he  owned,  and  the}’  never  came  back.  After  he 
had  done  this  way  for  a while,  nine  were  destroyed. 

And  their  younger  brother  came  to  know  it.  Then  he  began  bath- 
ing in  the  sea.  After  he  had  bathed  for  a while  he  became  strong. 
He  smashed  anything  he  took  hold  of.  He  also  twisted  and  pulled  out 
spruce  limbs.  When  he  had  become  truly  strong  he  began  to  make 
various  things.  He  finished  two  wedges.  And  he  also  took  a 
sg.u'nskaxaua  shell. ^ He  sharpened  it.  And  he  took  a Aveasel  skin 
and  feathex’s.  And  he  pressed  mud  taken  from  the  woods  hai'd 
together  in  his  hands  and  made  a hole  within  it.  He  made  it  lai’ge 
enough  to  get  into. 

Then  he  put  paint  upon  his  face  and  sat  on  top  of  the  house.  After 
he  had  .sat  there  for  a while  his  uncle  came  out.  When  he  saw  him 
he  Avent  back.  His  uncle  Avas  always  jealous.  One  came  out  to  call 
him  in  to  his  uncle.  Then  he  Avent  thither. 

When  he  entered  a mat  was  spread  out  for  him.  And,  after  he  had 
given  him  some  food,  he  said  to  him:  “ Nephew,  you  shall  marry  my 
wife.”  Then  he  lay  with  her. 

Next  day  he  said  to  him:  “ Nephew,  go  and  get  a rotten  tree  I own 
behind  the  toAvn.”  He  had  his  two  Avedges  hidden  aboixt  him.  His 
uncle  Avent  ahead  of  him.  He  folloAved.  He  opened  a ci'ack  whei’e 
it  lay.  Something  bi'aced  it  apart.  Then  his  uncle  di’opped  a wedge 
in  and  asked  him  to  get  it.  Then  he  Avent  in  and  got  it.  He  knocked 
out  the  brace.  The  crack  came  close  together.  Then  he  heard  his 
uncle  iT,joice  [saying]:  “ Look  at  him  Avhom  I killed  because  he  Avanted 
to  marry  my  Avife.”  .Then  his  uncle  started  off. 

d'hen  he  began  to  cut  it  from  the  place  Avhere  he  Avas.  And  he  cut 
a hole  and  x‘ame  out.  Ihen  he  split  it  open.  He  took  his  elder 
brothel’s  out.  Ihen  he  broke  half  of  [the  log]  !)>’  jumping  on  it  and 
thriAAV  it  around.  And  half  of  it  he  carried  home  on  his  shoulder  and 
thieAV  it  doAAui  hai’d  in  front. of  the  house.  That  aatis  his  imcle'.s  supei’- 
natui’al  poAvei’,  they  say.  Again  he  slept  Avith  his  [uncle’s]  Avife. 

Next  day  his  uncle  said  to  him:  ‘*(lome!  nephe-AV,  go  with  me  to 
get  the  cormoi’ant  I oaa'ix  Avhich  is  sitting’  oA'er  yonder.”  Then  he 
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took  1)18  vvea.se!  and  feather  and  went  with  him  to  get  it.  Hi,s  uncle 
set  a net  where  some  sticks  stuck  out  on  top  of  a very  liigh  cliff.  A 
cormorant  got  into  it.  Then  he  said  to  him:  “Now,  nephew,  get  it.” 
And,  vv  hen  he  .started  dow'ii  upon  the  pole,  he  pu.shed  his  ncyjhew  over. 
Ihen  lie  put  him, self  into  the  feather  and  dropped  ea.sily.  He  heard  his 
uncle  rejoice.  “Ijook  at  the  one  whom  I killed  because  he  wanted  to 
many  my  wife.”  Then  he  started  off. 

Now  he  entered  his  wca.sel  skin  and  climbed  up  the  cliff.  And  he 
stretched  the  net  across.  In  it  he  caught  a number  of  cormorants. 
After  he  had  taken  them  out  he  tore  his  uncle’s  net  to  pieces  and 
threw  the  pieces  about.  Then  he  took  the  cormorants  on  his  back 
and  brought  them  into  the  house.  They  were  his  uncle’s  supernatural 
helpers. 

The  da}"  after  that  his  uncle  went  with  him  to  get  liark.  He  con- 
cealed the  thing  he  had  made.  He  followed  his  uncle.  By  and  by 
[they  came  to]  the  bark  which  was  burning,  and  his  uncle  took  some 
of  it.  Then  he  told  him  to  get  .some  also.  When  he  did  .so  he  pu.shed 
him  into  it.  And  he  got  inside  of  the  mud  he  had  pressed  together. 
He  did  not  feel  the  burning.  Then  his  uncle  .said  he  was  glad.  His 
uncle  .said:  “Look  at  the  man  whom  1 killed  because  he  wanted  to 
marry  my  wife.  He  will  try  it  no  longer.” 

When  his  uncle  started  away  from  him,  he  went  to  the  place,  pushed 
the  bark  down,  and  threw  it  around.  Then  he  carried  .some  home  on 
his  shoulder  and  threw  it  down  inside.  That  was  his  uncle’s  super- 
natural helper,  they  say.  And  again  he  slept  with  his  [uncle’,sj  wife. 

Next  day  he  again  said  to  his  ne])hew:  “Come!  nephew  and  go  with 
me  for  a small  cockle  I own,  which  is  just  over  yonder.”  Then  he 
started  thither  with  him.  He  took  his  knife.  The  cockle  opened  its 
mouth.  Then  his  uncle  told  him  to  get  it  and,  when  he  went  to  get 
it,  he  pushed  him  into  its  mouth.  Again  his  uncle  rejoiced.  “Look 
at  the  one  whom  I killed  because  he  wanted  to  many  my  wife.” 

When  his  uncle  started  off  he  cut  the  ligaments’  with  the  knife  and 
pushed  it  open,  'riien  he  threw  half  of  it  around  and  carried  half  of 
it  off  on  his  shoulders  and  threw  it  down  in  the  hou.se.  He  had 
destroj'od  all  of  his  supernatural  helpers,  they  say. 

Then  he  spread  out  a bearskin  for  them  and  had  them  lie  there. 
While  he  .slej)t  his  uncle  and  his  friends  took  him  up  and  put  him  into 
a box.  Then  his  uncle  put  cords  around  it.  And  they  took  him  far  out 
to  sea  toward  the  middle  of  the  ocean.  And  there  they  threw  him 
into  the  water.  Again  he  rejoiced  and  went  home. 

After  he  had  floated  about  for  some  time  he  felt  himself  float  sishore 
upon  the  .sand.  When  he  was  about  to  burst  the  cover  ly  stretching 
he  heard  two  women  talking  together,  saying  as  follows:  “Cloud- 
watcher,^  a box  has  floated  ashore.’’  And,  when  he  heard  it,  he  did  not 
burst  the  box. 
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The  two  women  removed  the  lid  and  pulled  him  up.  Then  Cloud- 
watcher’s  elder  sister  said  as  follows:  “I  will  marry  him  because  I 
saw  him  first.”  Then  they  led  him  home,  and  they  led  him  into  their 
father’s  house.  They  were  glad  to  see  him. 

After  they  had  given  him  something  to  cat  he  went  out.  And,  after  he 
had  walked  about  in  the  town  for  a while,  he  entered  the  middle  house. 
Numbers  of  eagle  skins  were  hung  there,  and  he  entered  one  made  of 
fine  feathers.  He  flapped  his  wings.  He  almost  went  through  the 
doorway.  He  seized  the  boards  along  the  side  of  the  door.  Then 
he  came  out  of  it  quickly".  And  he  entered  his  father’s  house.  His 
father-in-law  .said:  I wonder  why  my  skin  tickles  as  if  they  were 

playing  with  m3'  feather  clothing.”  He  was  town  mother,  the}'  sa}'. 

Next  da}',  very  eaidy,  he  heard  eagles  making  a noise.  Then  he  went 
out  to  look.  The  eagles  sat  in  rows  upon  something  raised  high  updn 
front  of  the  house.®  On  it  they  made  a noise.  After  they  had  spent 
some  time  sharpening  their  tiilons  they  went  hunting.  After  they  had 
been  gone  for  a while  and  evening  was  come  they  returned  with  spring 
salmon  in  their  talons.  Some  of  them  had  red  cod  and  pieces  of  whale. 

Next  day  he  heard  them  scream  again  in  front  of  the  house,  and 
he  told  his  wife  he  wanted  to  learn  to  hunt.  Then  she  also  told  her 
father.  And  his  father-in-law  said:  “Now,  my  child,  1 will  lend  your 
husband  the  one  I used  to  go  out  fishing  in  when  1 was  a youth.” 
Then  he  brought  out  a box.  He  picked  one  out  of  it  covered  with 
small,  fine  feathers.  And,  when  he  gave  it  to  her,  he  said  to  her:  “TeU 
your  husband  not  to  go  toward  something  small  which  sticks  out 
near  by.” 

Then  he  flew  seaward  with  them  and  got  a whale  jaw.  He  came  in 
before  them.  They  caught  all  kinds  of  things.  His  father-in-law  was 
pleased  with  him.  Then  they  cooked  the  whale.  When  they  began 
to  eat  it  they  pulled  an  old  woman  shaking  with  age  out  and  said  to 
her:  “ Drink  whale  broth,  old  woman.”  And  she  did  as  they  told  her. 

'I'he  day  after  that  he  flew  out  again  with  them.  And  he  felt  dif- 
ferent (i.  e.,  powerful).  And  he  took  a whale  jaw.  On  the  other  side 
he  took  a spring  salmon.  He  flew  home  before  all.  They  got  all 
.sorts  of  things.  And,  when  they  again  began  to  eat  the  whale,  they 
led  in  the  old  woman,  and  she  drank  whale  broth. 

hen  he  went  to  hunt  with  them  the  day  after  he  nearly  touched 
the  thing  which  stuck  out  of  the  water  with  his  claws  and  finally 
seized  it.  After  he  had  flapped  his  wings,  as  he  held  it,  for  a while  he 
vanished  under  the  water,  d'hen  another  seized  his  wings.  He,  too, 
was  nearly  dragged  under.  And  one  brought  news  to  the  town  that 
he  had  seized  the  wrong  thing. 

Then  the  old  woman  sharpened  her  claws  which  were  dull,  saving 
meanwhile:  ‘Ha-i  ha-i,  what  wrong  thing  did  my  child’s  (i.  e.,  grand- 
child s)  husband  get  hold  of?”  Her  w’ings  had  lost  feathers  [from 
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ilfre].  She  flew  down.  She  was  unable  to  fly  in  a strai}>ht  line.  She 
flew  hither  and  thither.  When  about  flve  were  left  she  yot  there, 
and,  when  those  were  nearly  covered,  she  seized  them  with  her  claws. 
.\ft(>rshe  had  flapi)ed  her  wings  for  a while,  tugging  at  them,  she  drew 
one  of  them  to  tlie  surface.  She  was  at  the  end  of  them.  Something 
cracked  at  the  bottom  where  the  thing  was.  She  pulled  it  out. 

1 hen  they  said:  “Put  it  far  from  the  place  where  human  beings 
are  going  to  get  food.”  And  they  dropped  it  far  out  at  sea.  Then 
he  seized  the  jaw  of  a whale  and  a spring  salmon,  lie  flew  home  with 
them.  He  killed  the  thing  they  were  afraid  of.  That  was  Super- 
natural-clam,* they  say. 

And.  after  he  had  lived  with  his  wife  for  some  time,  he  went  to  see 
his  uncle’s  town.  He  flew  to  the  town  wearing  his  eagle  skin.  And, 
after  he  had  sat  at  the  end  of  the  town  for  a while,  he  saw  his  uncle 
come  out.  Then  he  flew  awa}\ 

And  early  next  day  he  flew  seaward,  picked  up  a whale,  and  dropped 
it  in  front  of  his  uncle’s  house  while  they  slept.  Then  he  .sat  on  a dead 
tree  that  stood  at  one  end  of  the  town.  After  he  had  .sat  there  for  a 
w’hile  .some  one  came  out.  He  called  them  to  the  whale,  and  the}^  went 
to  it.  His  uncle  said  he  w'ould  keep  it  foi-  himself.  He  stood  on  top 
of  the  whale. 

Then  he  flew.  He  flew  aliout  above,  the  jflace  where  his  uncle  was 
walking  about.  And  they  laughed  at  him.  They  said  “ He  wants 
the  whale  meat.”  And  again  he  .sat  on  the  tree.  After  he  had  .sat 
there  for  a while  his  uncle  .said  he  wanted  all  of  the  whale  for  him- 
self. He  said  that  as  he  stood  around.  Presentl}'  he  flew  over  to 
him.  He  seized  him  b}'  the  knot  in  his  hair  and  flew  away  with  him. 

After  he  had  flown  along  for  a while  he  discovered  that  it  was  his 
nephew,  and  he  said:  “Nephew,  carry  me  back.  You  shall  many  1113'^ 
wife.  I will  give  the  town  to  you.”  After  he  had  flown  on  with  him 
a while  longer  he  said  the  same  thing  to  his  nephew  again.  After  he 
had  flown  on  still  farther  with  him  he  dropped  him  in  the  open  sea.’^ 

Then  he  flew  landward,  reached  his  uncle’s  village,  married  his 
uncle’s  wife,  and  came  to  own  the  town.  His  uncle  became  a super- 
natural being  in  the  open  sea. 

' Anciently  a man’s  nejjhews,  or  at  an}’  rate  tlie  one  who  wa.s  to  succeed  him,  lived 
on  terms  of  complete  familiarity  with  his  wife. 

'■“  The  word  is  said  to  mean  “ growing  alone,”  and  is  apjdied  to  a very  large  variety 
of  mu.ssel  which  grows  by  itself. 

“ The  word  used  here  is  XA^fie,  “eyes,”  the  ligaments  which  hold  the  shell  together 
being  supposed  to  perform  that  function. 

^ Compare  name  of  Cloud-watcher  in  story  bearing  that  title. 

® A horizontal  or  slanting  beam  of  some  sort  is  supposed  to  stand  at  the  end  of  an 
eagle  town.  The  birds  sit  upon  this  before  starting  out  for  food. 

"This  bivalve  (sijao)  is  identified  by  Doctor  Newcombe  as  Glycimeris  genenwa, 
Gould. 

’ .*^18  or  sl'ga-i  means  the  broad  expanse  of  ocean  away  from  inlets  and  bays. 
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The  stoky^  of  one  who  saw  an  eagle  town 

ITolrt  by  Abraham,  of  Those-born-at-Q!a'dAsg.o,  to  whom  it  was  related  by  an  old  man  of  Ninstints.] 

Me  began  gambling.  After  he  had  lost  for  some  time  he  lo.st  all  of 
his  property.  Then  he  began  to  bid  the  property  of  his  clansmen.* 
When  he  had  lost  a great  deal  of  that  as  well  he  was  ashamed  to  enter 
the  house. 

By  and  by  he  went  to  the  end  of  the  town.  It  occurred  to  him  to 
go  into  the  woods.  Then  he  did  so.  Then  he  thought  of  climbing  a 
mountain.  At  once  he  went  thither.  Before  him  eagles  wheeled 
about  upon  the  mountain.  Presentlj^  he  came  to  a big  town. 

He  saw  eagles  sitting  upon  something  like  a pole  in  front  of  the 
town.  They  were  looking  into  the  sea  for  .something.*  Then  he 
began  to  live  with  them.  With  the  feather  on  the  very  tip  of  his  wing 
one  of  them  wiped  something  common  out  of  his  eyes.  And  in  the 
evening  they  said  the}'  were  going  hshing.  Then  they  killed  a whale. 
Eveiy  ev'ening  they  killed  one  whale. 

By  and  by  he  .started  out  fishing  with  a net.  Then  they  told  him 
not  to  put  the  whole  net  into  the  sea.  And,  when  he  fished  with  them, 
he  let  out  two  meshes.  When  he  got  something  in  it  that  time,  it 
carried  it  awa}'.  He  did  not  woriy  about  it.  Some  time  after  this  he 
descended  to  his  home.  Then  he  again  began  gambling.  At  that 
time  he  won.  At  once  he  paid  all  his  debts. 

Originally  this  story  must  have  been  considerably  longer. 

'Or  “friends;”  Haida,  tta'x.ulAfi. 

^ The  story-teller  also  said  that  there  was  a great  pile  of  bones  here  from  the  ani- 
mals the  eagles  had  killed  and  eaten. 
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Thk  onk  they  ahandoned  because  he  was  the  first  to  spear 

SEA  LIONS 

[Told  by  WhIUt  McGregor  of  the  Seallon-town  people.] 

A good  oarponter  Imd  two  children.  People  went  to  a reef  to  hunt, 
and  he  made  spears  for  this.  And  he  fastened  them  with  cords.  He 
u.sed  any  sort  of  strong  thing  for  this  purpose.  He  fastened  a point 
on  the  spear,  rhen  they  drove  the  sea  lions  into  a pool  of  water  on  top 
of  the  reef.  He  speared  the  sea  lions.  And  he  pulled  in  the  spear  handle 
and  put  another  point  into  it.  He  killed  the  sea  lions  in  this  way. 

And,  after  he  had  done  this  for  a while,  one  day  they  went  thither, 
let  him  off  first,  and  abandoned  him.  But  his  youngest  brother-in- 
law  paddled  toward  him.  When  he  was  far  off  he  (the  younge.st 
brother-in-law)  tried  to  hike  away  their  paddles.  He  was  fighting  to 
do  so.  He  saw  it.  He  called  after  them.  They  paid  no  attention  to 
him.  They  were  unable  to  kill  the  sea  lions.  He  onl}’^  could  kill 
them.  That  is  why  the\'  left  him. 

Then  he  cried  for  his  children  on  top  of  the  island.  After  he  had 
cried  for  a time  he  lay  down  near  the  pond.  As  he  slept  there  some- 
thing said  to  him:  “The  chief  asks  you  to  come  in.”  He  looked  for 
the  cause  of  it.  He  saw  not  a sign  of  a thing.  He  saw  something 
dive  into  the  lake.  And,  after  he  had  lain  a while  longer,  something 
spoke  to  him  as  before.  Then  he  looked  through  the  eyeholes  in  his 
marten-skin  blanket.  He  saw  a grebe*  come  to  the  surface  of  the 
pond.  After  it  had  swum  about  for  a while  it  said:  “The  chief  asks 
you  to  come  in.”  Then  it  dove. 

Then  he  took  a whetstone  he  had  and  jumped  into  the  pond.  He 
stood  in  front  of  a big  house,  and  the}^  asked  him  to  come  in.  He 
entered,  and  they  inquired  of  him:  “Why  did  you  kill  1113^  servants?” 
And  he  .said:  “1  did  it  to  feed  1113'  two  children.” 

And  he  .saw  two  small  killer  whales  blowing  about  in  a pool  of  water 
in  the  corner  of  the  house.  Those  were  the  chief’s  two  children  at 
phi3L  He  .saw  killer-whale  fins  hung  up  in  bunches  in  the  four  corners. 

Then  they  gave  him  something  to  eat.  The3'  dragged  a sea  lion 
sitting  on  the  side  toward  the  door  to  the  fire  and  put  hot  stones  that 
were  in  the  fire  into  its  mouth.  And  the3'  also  put  halibut  into  its 
mouth.  When  [the  hitter]  was  cooked  the3^  gave  it  to  him  to  eat. 

And  after  he  was  through  eating  the3’  brought  one  of  the  fins  which 
were  in  the  corner.  And  the3^  warmed  the  lower  end  of  it.  And, 
after  they  had  bent  him  over,  he  put  a whetstone  on  his  back.  When 
thc3'  struck  it  on  it  fell  off.  On  top.  of  the  stone  ffoor  planks  the  fin 
hi3"  shaking.  The3'  went  to  get  another.  After  the3'  had  warmed 
that  in  the  same  wa3"  at  the  five  thev  had  him  bend  over.  And  he 
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placed  the  whetstone  on  Ids  l)ack.  When  they  struck  it  upon  him 
that  also  slipped  ofl'.  That,  too,  fell  upon  the  stone  floor  planks. 

And  they  f>‘ot  another  one.  When  the  same  thing  happened  to  that 
they  got  a long  one.  After  the}'^  had  warmed  that,  also,  for  a while 
they  hent  him  over.  He  again  placed  the  whetstone  on  his  back. 
When  thc3'  struck  that  one  on,  it  also  fell  to  the  stone  floor  planks. 
After  four  attempts  they  gave  it  up. 

Then  the  chief  said:  “Let  him  out.  He  refuses  the  tins.  Put  him 
into  a sea  lion’s  stomach.’’  And  the  chief  said  to  him:  “Aftei\you  have 
floated  about  and  have  struck  against  land  four  times,  get  out.  You 
will  have  floated  ashore  on  good  ground.”  At  once  the}'  put  him  into 
a sea  lion’s  stomach,  and  he  tied  it  together  from  inside.  The}^  threw 
him  out. 

And,  after  he  had  floated  shoreward  and  had  floated  against  the  land 
four  times,  he  got  out.  He  had  floated  ashore  upon  a nice  beach. 
Then  he  again  tied  up  the  sea  lion’s  stomach  air-tight  and  threw  it  out. 
The  stomach  vanished  seawaixl  against  the  wind. 

Then  he  started  toward  the  town  and  staved  at  the  end  of  it  until 
evening.  And  in  the  evening  he  looked  in  at  his  wife.  He  saw  that 
his  wife’s  hair  was  burnt  short  and  pitch  was  upon  her  face.  He  also 
saw  his  two  children  sitting  there.  Then  he  tapped  on  the  wall  oppo- 
site his  wife,  and  his  wife  went  out.  Then  he  said  to  his  wife:  “ Bring 
me  my  tools.”  Then  she  gave  them  to  him.  And  he  said:  “Do  not 
let  anyone  know  about  me.  Conceal  it  even  from  1113'  children.” 

And,  when  he  started  oft  from  there,  he  took  one  from  among  some 
children  who  were  playing  about  and  started  inland  with  him.  After 
he  had  gone  on  for  some  time  he  came  to  where  a big  lake  lay.  Then 
he  cut  on  the  lakeward  side  of  a large  cedar  standing  near  it.  And, 
after  he  had  cut  it  on  the  back  side,  it  fell  across  the  lake.  Then  he 
split  it  from  the  hutt  end,  and,  as  soon  as  he  had  split  it,  he  imt  a 
ci’osspiece  in. 

Then  he  twisted  cedar  limbs.  He  spliced  them  together.  When 
the  rope  hecame  long  he  fastened  the  child  to  it.  Then  he  let  it 
down  between.  After  it  struck  the  bottom,  and  he  had  held  it  for 
a while  it  began  jerking,  and  he  pulled  it  toward  himself.  The  lake 
was  also  hoiling.  Its  hands  came  out  first.  And  when  its  head  fol- 
lowed them  to  the  surface,  he  knocked  out  the  hrace  quickly.  It 
struggled  in  it.  After  he  had  struck  it  several  times  it  died. 

Ihen  he  pulled  it  out.  He  was  going  to  cut  it  open  in  front. 
Lightning  shot  about.  So  he  cut  it  open,  heginning  at  the  lower 
part  of  Its  back.  Then  he  skinned  it.  Its  tail  was  nice.  It  was  bent 
over.  Then  he  lighted  a fire  and  dried  it.  That  was  a Wa'sg.o,  they 
say.  When  it  was  dry  he  rolled  it  up  and  brought  it  out. 

ihen  he  hid  it  in  a forked  cedar  tree  at  the  end  of  the  town.  He 
put  moss  over  it.  Then  he  started  for  the  end  of  the  town  and  made 
"1  ler  whales  out  of  cedar.  He  put  fins  on  them  and  kicked  them  into 
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th«  wiitcr.  But  they  only  l)lew  hubl)les  elosc  to  the  kelps.  'Phen  he 
siiicl:  “do  where  you  iire  to  he  settled.”  Those  were  tin;  porj)oises, 
they  say.  And  he  also  woi  ked  hemlock  into  killer  whales.  When  ten 
of  tho.se  were  al.so  finished  he  kicked  them  into  water.  After  they 
had  been  gone  for  .some  time  bubbles  like  steam  arose  seaward.  And 
he  thought  they  were  unable  to  do  anything.  And  he  said:  “do 
where  your  place  is  to  be.”  Those  wei'e  the  white  porpoi.ses,® 
they  .say. 

Fine  weather  continued.  All  that  time  the  people  were  tishing. 

And  the  ne.\t  day,  after  he  had  thought  what  he  would  u.se,  he  made 
ten  killer  whales  out  of  yew  wood.  The  surfaces  were  variegated, 
striped  with  white.  Their  bellies  were  white.  The  corners  of  theii' 
mouths  were  al.so  .striped  with  white.  The  tin  of  one  of  them  had  a 
hole  in  it,  and  one  fin  was  bent  over  toward  the  tail.  While  he  was 
making  them  they  moved.  For  them  he  laid  a log  down  [hori- 
zontally]. 'Phere  he  placed  them,  and  he  kicked  them  about.  Pres- 
ently bubbles  of  air  ro.se  far  out  at  sea.  Then  he  told  them  to  come 
in,  and  he  pulled  them  up  again.  The}'  had  red  cod,  spring  salmon, 
and  halibut  in  their  mouths. 

And  in  the  evening  he  went  to  his  wife.  He  looked  in  again.  He 
tapped  opposite  his  wife,  and  his  wife  came  out  to  him.  And  he  .said 
to  her:  “ When  they  go  out  fishing  again  to-morrow  tell  your  young- 
est brother  to  fasten  a feather  in  his  hair.” 

The  next  day  they  went  fishing,  and  he  gave  directions  to  the  killer 
whales.  “ De.stroy  all  the  people  out  fishing.  Break  up  their  canoes 
with  your  fins.  Save  only  the  one  who  has  a feather  in  his  hair.” 
Then  he  kicked  them  off.  After  they  had  been  gone  for  a while 
bubbles  rose  beyond  the  place  where  the  canoes  were  anchored. 
Then  the  killer  whales  came  back  to  the  canoes.  Bubbles  of  air  rose 
among  them.  The  killer  whales  broke  up  the  canoes  with  their  fins. 
They  chewed  up  the  bodies  of  the  people.  Only  the  one  who  laid  a 
feather  in  his  hair  was  left  swimming  about.  And,  when  they  were 
destroyed,  he  got  into  the  broken  canoe,  and  the  killer  whales  came 
landward  with  him  in  a school.  'Phen  he  got  off  in  front  of  the  town. 

And  he  again  called  the  killer  whales.  Then  he  gave  them  direc- 
tions. And  he  said  to  the  one  that  had  a hole  in  its  fin:  “ You  shall 
be  called:  ‘ Hole-in-hi.s-fin.’”  vVnd  he  .said  to  the  one  with  the  fin 
bent  back:  “ Y'ou  shall  be  called:  ‘ Fin-turned-back.’”  Then  he  said: 
“Go  to  Na-iku'n.  Settle  down  there.  4'hat  land  is  good.  \ on  shall 
be  called  ‘ Strait  people.’  ” 

And  he  went  to  his  wife  with  the  things  the  killer  whales  had  caught 
in  their  mouths.  His  two  children  were  glad  to  see  him. 

And,  after.he  had  stayed  at  the  town  for  a while,  he  went  out  while 
they  slept  and  put  on  his  wa'sg.o  skin.  4'hen  with  his  hands  he  merely 
reached  for  something  at  the  end  of  the  town.  He  got  half  a spring 
salmon. 
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And  his  motlior-in-hiw  always  hatod  him.  She  alway.s  got  up  very 
early.  He  laid  it  down  for  her  in  front  of  the  house.  Then  his 
inotiier-in-law  went  out  very  early.  She  found  half  a spring  salmon. 
She  was  glad  to  have  it. 

The  same  night  he  put  on  his  wa'sg.o  skin.  He  let  the  water  come 
up  ev'en  with  his  elbow.  He  took  out  half  a halibut.  Lhen  he  laid  it 
down  for  his  mother-in-law,  and  in  the  morning  she  found  it.  The 
town  people  had  become  hungry. 

And  in  the  night  he  again  entered  his  wa'sg.o  skin  and  plunged  his 
whole  arm  into  the  water.  He  seized  a whole  spring  salmon.  Then 
he  again  left  it  for  the  woman,  and  she  found  it  in  the  morning. 

That  night  he  again  entered  his  wa'.sg.o  skin.  And  he  let  the  water 
come  up  as  far  as  his  shoulders.  Then  he  took  a whale  jaw  and  put 
it  down  for  his  mother-in-law.  And  she  found  that  also. 

Then  his  mother-in-law  began  acting  like  a shaman.  And  they 
fasted  with  her  for  four  nights.  He  was  with  them.  His  mother-in- 
law  was  going  to  get  power  from  him. 

In  the  night  he  put  on  the  wa'sg.o  skin.  He  swam  seaward.  He 
killed  a whale.  A spear  stuck  out  of  the  nostrils  of  the  wil'.sg.o.*  He 
killed  the  whale  with  that.  Then  he  put  it  between  his  ears  and  swam 
landward  with  it.  And  he  laid  it  in  front  of  the  house,  because  she 
said  a whale  would  float  ashore. 

And  again,  while  they  slept,  he  swam  out  in  the  wa'sg.o  skin.  And 
he  took  two  whales.  He  swam  landward  with  them.  He  put  one 
between  his  ears,  and  he  also  put  one  near  his  tail.  Swimming  land- 
ward, he  placed  those  also  in  front  of  the  house. 

The  next  night  he  swam  far  out  to  sea  with  the  wa'sg.o  skin  on,  and 
he  took  ten  whales.  He  had  them  on  each  side  of  his  head  between 
his  ears.  He  also  had  some  l3ung  crosswise  near  his  tail.  And  he 
piled  them  upon  himself  and  had  one  in  his  mouth.  Then  he  came 
shoreward. 

While  he  was  still  out  at  sea  da^dight  came.  When  he  reached  shore 
his  mother-in-law  came  down  to  him  wearing  a dancing  hat.  Then  he 
stood  up  out  of  the  wfi'.sg.o  skin  and  said  to  her:  “ Why  is  your  face 
hard?  Does  some  supernatural  power  come  through  jmu  by  my 
help?”  And  he  made  her  die  of  shame.  The  wa'sg.o  skin  Avent  otf  of 
itself.  Then  he  gathered  his  ten  whales  and  told  no  one  to  cut  them. 
What  he  received  from  the  sale  of  the  whales  made  him  rich.  He  pot- 
latched  ten  times  for  his  youngest  brother-in-law.  He  kept  him  like 
a chief’s  son. 

the  i)ip(l-l)illi“(l  grebe  (Poitilyiiil)us  pndiceps).  C!f.  of  Raven  traveling 

jiage  111. 

'■'See  the  .wtory  of  .Sacred-onc-staiuling-and-inoving,  note  2. 

■'Compare  the  story  of  Raven  traveling,  pages  1 18,  lit). 

*Thus  singularly  suggesting  the  narwhal. 
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ThK  man  who  MAKKIKI)  a kilrkk-whalk  woman 

[ToUi  by  Abralmm  of  Tliose-l)orii-Ht-Qla'(lASKo,  wlio  loaniort  it  from  an  olil  Ninstiiils  man.] 

A nmii  iiiul  hi.s  wife  were  iibaiuloued  at  the  town  of  Stja-i’  After 
they  had  lived  there  together  for  a while,  lii.s  wife  l)egan  getting  niu«- 
sel.s  at  8ta.s(ia'os‘  Eveiy  day  she  went  there  for  mussels. 

After  a while  he  hecaine  suspicioas  of  her.  And  one  time,  when  .she 
went  after  imi,s.sels,  he  followed  her  stealthily.  When  she  got  near 
the  place  where  she  was  going  to  get  nui.s.sels  she  went  along  singing. 
She  beat  upon  her  mat  with  her  digging  stick  in  lieu  of  ii  drum.  When 
she  got  near  the  place  where  the  mussels  were  ii  whale  jiimpf'd  iishore 
sideways  just  in  front  of  her.  Then  she  went  to  it,  and  she  la\^  with  it. 
.Vnd  the  whale  wont  off  blowing.  lie  saw  it. 

Then  he  knew,  iind  ho  went  iiwa\’.  Then  he  began  to  sharpen  a 
mu.ssel-shell  iit  .some  ))lace  where  she  could  not  .see  him.  It  became 
shiirp,  and  one  day,  when  it  was  low  tide,  he  sent  his  wife  to  get  spruce 
roots  for  him. 

Then  he  made  clothing  for  himself  like  his  wife’s,  took  the  basket, 
and  wore  the  mat  as  a blanket.  Then  he  went  along  the  Ifoacli  of 
Sta-sfpi'os.  And,  when  he  approached  the  place  where  hi.s  wife  was  in 
the  habit  of  getting  mussels,  he  u.sed  hi.s  niiit  as  a drum.  When  he 
.sang  the  same  words,  the  black  wlmle  came  ashore  on  its  side  in  front 
of  him.  Then  he  went  to  it  and  cut  oH'  its  penis.  Tlum  it  got  up 
quickl^^  and  went  into  the  water  making  ii  noi.se.  Its  cries  died  away 
into  the  ocean. 

Then  he  came  home  and  built  a tire.  And  he  ])Ut  stones  into  the 
tire.  Then  he  sliced  it  up,  and,  when  the  stones  were  hot,  he 
steamed  it.  After  it  wiis  cooked  hi.s  wife  came  home. 

Then  she  asked  her  husband:  “What  things  are  3’ou  steaming^’ 
“1  found  .some  things  which  had  Hoated  ashore.  I am  steaming  them 
for  you.  They  are  cooked.  Take  the  covers  oil.”  Then  they  took 
the  covers  otl’.  Before  they  had  even  put  them  into  the  ti'a}'  she  took 
the  piece  off  of  the  top  and  ate  it. 

After  she  had  taken  one  bite  he  said  to  her:  “Is  ^mur  husband’s 
penis  sweet?”  She  dropped  it  at  once.  Immediatelv  she  turned 
toward  the  door.  Right  where  she  sat  she  shook.  Even  the  ground 
shook. 

And,  when  his  wife  started  off,  he  tried  to  hold  her.  He  could  not. 
Then  she  went  out,  and  he  went  out  after  her.  And,  after  he  had  fol 
lowed  her  clo.sel3'  for  a while,  she  went  up  in  the  bed  of  a creek  at  the 
end  of  Stasqa'os.  All  that  time  he  kept  looking  at  her.  And,  when 
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she  got  up  toward  the  mountain,  she  again  recalled  her  husband’s 
words. 

Now  she  sat  on  top  of  the  mountain,  and  she  again  remembered 
what  her  husband  had  said.  And,  while  sitting  there,  she  became 
ashamed.  Then  she  played  in  the  earth  with  the  tip  of  her  finger. 
She  made  a hole  with  her  finger  far  into  the  island.  She  did  not  feel 
how  she  did  it.  When  she  stood  up  she  picked  up  some  dirt  and 
threw  it  into  it.  “All  future  people  will  do  this  way  to  3’ou.’”‘ 

Then  she  went  away  and  came  to  the  west  coast.  And  she  went' 
out  on  one  side  of  Elderberry  point.  Then  she  jumped  into  the  water 
in  front  of  her.  He  did  not  know  that  he  had  married  a female  killer 
whale  that  had  been  born  of  a woman.*  Then  she  settled  herself 
down  before  him.  She  became  a reef.  It  is  called  “ Woman.”  When 
people  get  off  from  a- canoe  upon  it,  it  shakes  with  them,  the}’  .sa}’.* 

And  there  she  again  recalled  her  husband’s  words,  and  she  went 
away  from  there  also.  Where  she  again  settled  down  on  the  west 
coast  as  a reef,  the}’  also  call  it  “ Woman.” 

Storie.s  of  this  type  are  told  throughout  the  Haida  country. 

'Sqa-i  and  Sta.«(ia'os  are  town  sites  lying  very  nejir  to  eacli  other  and  close  to 
Cape  8t.  .Tames. 

CSee  the  story  succeeding.  It  is  said  that  this  has  now  become  a liigh  .place  from 
the  amount  of  eartli  thrown  into  it. 

“Nor  tliat  killer  whales  are  always  in  love  with  common  whales. 

* According  to  the  shamans  this  was  because  the  supernatural  beings  did  not  want 
anything  dirty,  like  human  beings,  upon  them.  The  man  who  told  this  story 
a.sserted  that  he  had  felt  a reef  shake  under  him,  as  here  described. 
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He  who  was  ahandonei)  by  his  uncles 

[Told  liy  Abraimm,  of  Thosc-born-ut -lilfi'dAsg.o,  to  wliom  it  was  related  by  an  old  Niiistints  inaii.) 

A Ilian,  alonjr  with  his  sister,  was  aliandonecl  liy  his  nine  uncles. 
'Phey  built  a small  house  under  a tree.  He  lived  in  this  with  his  sister. 
.Vfter  the\^  had  lived  there  for  a while  two  ravens  came  ll3dng  from 
the  west  coast.  Then  the}’  sat  on  a branch  of  the  tree  Iielow  which 
the}’  lived  and  wiped  their  bills.  Afterward  they  Hew  back  in  the 
direction  from  which  they  had  come.  They  disappeared  over  the 
mountain. 

After  this  had  happened  many  times  while  they  were  living  there 
they  began  to  be  suspicious.  Then  they  conferred  Avith  each  other. 
He  asked  his  sister  to  go  with  him  in  the  direction  the  ravens  always 
took  when  they  flew  over.  Immediately  they  started  up  in  the  bed 
of  Stasqa'os  creek. 

When  they  got  far  up  they  came  to  the  end  of  a trail.  And  they 
went  up  upon  it.  When  they  got  to  the  top  of  the  mountain  [they 
found]  a hole  there.  The  bottom  could  not  he  seen.  And  when  they 
started  to  leave  it  they  came  back  to  it  again.  They  kept  doing  so  all 
day.  A short  time  after  they  had  started  from  it  they  came  back  to  it. 

Then  the  man  became  angry,  took  dirt  in  his  hand  and  threw  it  in. 
“ Yawaiyii'+,  it  makes  people  come  liack  who  try  to  go  away  from  it,” 
said  he.‘  Then,  when  they  started  away,  they  came  to  the  town-site 
of  Ku'ndi.® 

Three  rows  of  whales  had  floated  ashore  there.  Those  in  the  roAV 
nearest  land  were  rotten.  Those  in  the  next  x’ow  were  a little  rotten. 
Those  next  the  sea  were  fresh.  Killer  whales  came  out  to  sleep  on  a 
reef  which  ran  out  into  the  strait.  They  made  a noise,  touching  each 
other. 

Then  he  and  his  sister  constructed  a house.  When  it  was  finished 
he  eut  up  some  fresh  Avhales.  At  the  same  time  he  steamed  them. 

And  one  night  he  heard  something  whispering  to  his  sister.  He  did 
not  ask  her  about  it.  The  night  after  that  he  again  heard  something 
talking  to  his  sister.  Then  in  the  morning  he  asked  his  sister:  “What 
talked  to  you  in  the  night?  ” “ Brother,^  they  tell  me  a strange  thing. 

KIu'dAfia-point  will  marry  me.  If  you  agree,  they  say  they  will  give 
you  much  food.  If  you  agree,  they  direct  you  to  make  a strong  cluli. 
When  the  house  is  full  they  direct  you  to  stand  outside  the  door. 
'I'hen  they  direct  yon  to  lireak  their  lu'ads  with  yonr  chih.  ’ He 
agreed.  Evening  came  again,  and  his  sister  was  gone  in  the  morning. 

*^He  finished  his  club.  Then  good-looking  people  came  in  to  him. 
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Some  had  curly  hair,  ^^'hen  there  was  a j^roat  crowd  in  the  house 
he  stood  outside.  And,  as  soon  as  they  went  out^  he  struck  tliem  on 
their  heads.  Right  there  they  fell  dead.  The}"  became  .sea  otters 
and  hair  seals.  They  say  that  Klu'dAha-point  owns  the  west  coast  sea 
otters. 

After  some  time  had  passed  awa}',  two  of  his  uncles’  slaves  hunted 
for  him.  They  came  to  him.  Then,  after  he  had  given  them  food,  he 
told  them  that  they  should  not  say  how  he  was  situated.  He  did  not 
give  them  food  to  take  home,  but  one  slave  concealed  a small  piece 
under  his  tongue  for  his  child.  Then  they  went  home. 

After  some  time  had  passed,  his  uncles  came  around  Sta-i-point. 
The  slaves  had  told  about  him.  That  is  why  they  were  there.  When 
the}’  abandoned  him  at  8qa-i  his  youngest  uncle’s  wife,  although  they 
were  watching  each  other,  left  him  food  enough  in  a neat  way  to  last 
him  for  .some  time. 

As  they  came  along  his  uncles’  daughters  were  dres.sed  up  and  sat 
high  in  the  canoes.  Near  them  coppers  wei'e  raised  upon  poles.  Then 
he  called  in  the  youngest.  But  he  refused  the  others.  And  they 
started  back. 

Then  he  married  the  daughter  of  the  youngest.  And  after  that  a 
town  arose  there.  They  bought  food  from  him.  He  became  a chief 
there. 

See  notes  to  jjreceding  story. 

' Compare  preceding  story. 

On  the  west  coast  of  Prevost  island.  It  was  owned  by  the  G.A'nxet-qe'g.awa-i, 
and  this  is  the  story  of  its  foundation. 

The  Haida  word  is  L.a  (see  the  story  of  The  one  abandoned  for  eating  the  flipper 
of  a hair  seal,  note  8). 
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The  story  of  those  who  were  arandoned  at  Stasqa'os 

[Told  hy  Ahraliam  of  Those-boni-iil-Q!  a'dAsgo,  to  whom  it  was  related  by  an  old  Ninsiints  man] 

Sonic  people  were  ahiincloned  at  Stasqa'os,  including  a man,  his  wife, 
and  his  mother-in-law.  The  latter  owned  some  salmon  eggs.  When 
it  became  cold  and  he  was  veiy  hungiy  he  wished  his  mother-in-law 
would  cut  them  0])en,  and  he  brought  in  firewood.  After  he. had  built 
a large  fire  he  thought  he  would  get  something  from  his  mother-in-law. 
He  was  unsucce.ssful.  He  was  hungiy  maiy  mornings  and  brought 
lirewood  to  his  mother-in-law,  all  the  time  expecting  to  get  the  .salmon 
eggs. 

Hy  and  by,  when  the  .snow  was  gone,  he  .sent  his  wife  out  to  get 
siiruce  roots  for  hinrself.  While  his  wife  was  digging  spruce  roots 
she  heard  a puj)])y  bark  within  the  earth.  Then  she  started  to  dig  it 
out.  She  dug  out  a little  puppy.  And  she  went  home  with  it. 
'Phen  they  reared  it.  It  grew  up  very  fast. 

One  morning,  when  the}'  got  up,  two  large  fish  lay  outside.  The}'  ate 
them.  Next  morning  .some  lay  there  again.  The  number  increased. 
After  the  fish  had  been  found  there  in  this  way  for  a while  half  a hal- 
ibut lay  there.  Another  time  a whole  halibut  lay  there.  After  there 
had  been  halibut  for  some  time  porpoises  began  lying  there.  After 
that  had  happened  for  a while  hair  seal  began  lying  there.  After  they 
had  been  found  lying  there  for  a time  a whale’s  tail  lay  there.  Again 
half  of  a whale  lay  there.  The  dog  also  became  large. 

After  this,  when  they  became  tired  of  eating  grease,  she  cut  open 
the  salmon  eggs.  His  mother-in-law  gave  some  to  him.  He  did  not 
look  at  them. 

When  his  mother-in-law  had  become  tired  of  eating  grease  she 
went  after  things  found  at  low  tide.  Then  he  covered  all  the  chitons 
with  rotten  whale.  Instead  of  eating  them  his  mother-in-law  went  in 
and  sat  down.  There  came  to  be  whole  whales  [lying  on  the  beach]. 
Stascpi'os  beach  was  all  covered  with  whales. 

Phen,  unl)eknown  to  her  son-in-law,  she  collected  urine.  She  put 
hot  stones  into  it,  and,  while  the  dog  was  out  at  sea  and  her  son-in-law 
was  sleeping  with  his  wife,  she  poured  it  into  the  sea.  At  once  a 
great  east  wind  arose.  When  daylight  came  the  wind  increased. 

Then  he  saw  the  dog’s  ears  show  at  intervals  above  the  water  in 
front  of  Stasqa'os.’  After  he  had  looked  for  a while  they  di.sappeared 
around  (jA'hxet-point.*  After  that  the  waves  carried  it  along  the 
west  coast  out  to  sea.  Presently  it  tried  to  climb  ashore  at  a steep 
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near  Q!a'ijj\va-i.‘* *  Its  claws  scratcliecl  j>reat  marks  upon  the 
rocks.  The}’  call  that  place  l)og-slipi>ini4'-l)ack.”  The  waves  can-led 
it  away  from  that  also.  After  it  had  become  ver}'  tired,  The-one-in- 
the-sea*  called  it  in.-’  It  .settled  down  in  his  house. 

See  notes  to  two  preceding  stories.  Compare  story  of  How  one  of  the  Stasa'os-lu'nas 
t)ecaine  wealthy. 

' See  the  story  of  “ The  man  who  married  a killer-whale  woman,”  note  1. 

'■'One  of  the  southernmost  points  on  Prevost  island,  hut,  according  to  Doctor  New 
combe,  not  identical  with  Cape  St.  James. 

An  inlet. 

* See  the  story  of  Supernatural-being-who-went-naked,  note  31. 

® According  to  the  statements  of  the  shamans. 
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He  who  MAKKIEO  THE  DAUGHTER  OK  THE  DEVILFISH  CHIEF 
[Tol<i  by  Walter  JIcGreKorof  the  Kua-Iloii-towii  people] 

He  was  going  along  in  liis  canoe  with  his  two  children  and  his  wife. 
It  was  low  tide.  After  he  had  gone  along  for  a while  [he  came  to  a 
])lace]  where  devilfish  stones  lay.  A great  qiuintiti'  of  leavings  from 
its  (the  devilHsh’.s)  food  were  piled  up  there.  He  got  off  to  kill  it. 
Then,  while  he  was  punching  it  with  a stick  the  devilfish  came  out. 
Immediately  it  wound  itself  around  him  and  pulled  him  into  its  hole. 

And,  after  his  wife  and  children  had  remained  there  for  a while,  the 
rocks  w^erc  covered  with  water,  and  they  went  away  from  him.  Then 
the  woman  went  home.  She  expected  never  to  get  him  back. 

The  [devilfish]  w'oman  took  him  to  her  father’s  town.  At  that  time 
he  heard  them  use  bad  words’  to  the  hair  seals.  When  da}’  lirokc  he 
hunted  about  for  food  among  the  waves  lielow  the  capes,  they  used  to 
say.  He  remained  with  her  in  her  father’s  town. 

After  many  years  had  passed  he  remained  in  bed  two  mornings.  At 
that  time  the  chief  asked  his  daughter:  “ Why  does  your  husband  feel 
badly?”  Then  she  said  to  her  father:  “He  says  he  is  homesick  for 
his  mother  and  his  sister.”  Then  he  was  going  to  let  him  go  home 
with  his  daughter. 

Now  he  said:  “Two  canoes  are  lying  at  the  end  of  the  town.  Have 
them  launched  for  yourselves.”  At  once  they  launched  two  canoes  in 
front  of  the  house,  and  they  began  to  put  things,  with  which  the  inside 
of  the  house  was  full,  into  them.  Before  they  had  taken  even  a little 
the  canoes  were  filled.  Then  she  went  in  one  and  her  husband  in 
the  other.  .Vlthough  there  were  no  paddlers  the  canoes  went  along. 

He  came  to  his  father’s  town  long  after  they  had  ceased  to  think  of 
him.  Hu  hu  hu  hu  hu,  his  father’s  town  moved  at  once.  Then  they 
carried  the  things  up  into  his  father’s  house.  And  then  they  sliced  up 
the  things  he  bi'ought  in  sacks.  He  traded  with  this  property.  He 
became  a great  chief.  It  consisted  in  food  of  all  kinds  such  as  is 
found  at  low  tide. 

At  that  time  his  children,  who  had  grown  large,  came  in  to  him. 
Then  he  took  a slice  of  food,  cut  it  in  two,  and  handed  it  to  them,  and 
they  went  out  with  it,  the  woman  also.  Her  husband  lived  more 
years  among  human  beings  than  he  had  among  the  devilfish  people. 
With  what  he  got  by  trading  with  the  food  her  husband  potlatched 
five  times. 
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After  he  had  lived  there  foi'  some  time  he  one  day  came  to  feel  badly 
over  something’,  liight  where  he  sat,  in  the  back  pait  of  his  fathers 
house,  with  his  wife  he  began  to  melt.  She  stretched  her  arms  down 
between  the  planks.  She  pulled  her  head  in  after  them.  Idei  husb«ind 
was  left  sitting  there.  Afterward  her  husband  also  went  in  between 
the  planks.  She  went  back  to  her  father’s  town.  And  they  never  saw 
them  again. 

The  hero  of  this  story  was  a sliainan. 

'That  is,  .sarca.stic  or  insulting  expressions  or  insinuations.  The  use  of  “l)ad  words” 
is  constantly  referretl  to  in  tlie  stories  as  a cause  of  trouble. 
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Those  who  were  fasting  to  become  shamans 

[Told  by  Tom  Stevens,  chief  of  Those-l>orn-iit-IIoiise-point.] 

At  the  town  of  Skedaiis  two  own  Itrothers  fasted  to  become  shamans. 
Afti'i-  they  had  fasted  for  many  years,  the  elder  went  out  when  (he 
time  came  for  them  to  «;o  to  bed.  And,  whe.i  he  entered,  he  .said  he 
had  come  in  from  lyin^r  with  a woman,  lie  was  telling  a lie.  He  let 
him  feel  between  his  lep.  It  was  wet  [as  if  washed].  'That  was  how 
he  fooled  him.  Then  his  younger  brother  also  went  out,  but  he  really 
lay  with  a woman.  When  da}'  came,  he  lay  dead. 

1 hen  they  put  him  into  a box,  and  the}’^  placed  him  on  a ]3oint,*  and 
he  (the  .second)  kept  crying  near  his  j'ounger  brother.  After  he  had 
sat  there  for  ii  while  he  heard  the  sound  of  a drum  proceeding  from 
the  Of^ean.  Presently  it  got  nearer.  The  canoe  came  in  sight  and 
landed  bow’*  tirst  in  front  of  Skedans. 

Then  two  paddling  in  the  bow  wearing  shamans’  hats’*  jumped  oh. 
And  they  went  toward  the  light  coming  from  the  (loorway  of  the  hou.se 
they  used  to  inhaliit.  They  ran  inside.  They  came  back.  When 
they  got  into  their  canoe  they  turned  around.  “They  are  not  in  the 
house,”  they  said. 

And,  when  they  started  otl,  one  saw  where  the  liody  was  laid.  He 
said:  “ One  of  those  we  spoke  thi'ough  lies  there  dead.”  Then  the  two 
with  shamans’  hats  got  off  (piickly  and  took  off  the  cover.  He  really 
lay  there.  His  elder  brother  did  not  see  that  they  pulled  off  his  skin. 

Then  they  went  down  to  the  canoe,  and  he  got  in  with  them.  When 
8®^  into  the  stern.  They  did  not  see  him.  And  with 
him  they  started  seaward.  Something  round  hung  from  the  armpit 
of  the  one  who  sat  next  to  him.  He  saw  that  all  had  the  same. 

1 hen  he  squeezed  that  belonging  to  the  one  nearest  to  him  strongly. 
He  almost  died  and  acted  as  shaman  for  him.self.  When  he  blew*  on 
himself  he  let  it  go.  At  once  he  ,sat  up  in  the  canoe.  There  was  not 
the  least  thing  the  matter  with  him. 

1 hen  he  moved  slowly  to  the  one  in  the  middle  and  .squeezed  his 
also.  1 hen  he,  too,  was  about  to  die  and  acted  as  his  own  shaman. 
After  he  had  lilown  on  him.self  for  a while,  he  also  let  his  go.  The 
chief  had  his  ne.st'*  in  the  middle.  He  .sat  in  it. 

After  he  had  done  this  to  all  in  the  canoe  he  also  .seized  the  chief’s, 
lie,  too,  began  to  die.  His  canoe  companions  acted  as  shamans  for 
him.  The}'  lilew  upon  him.  But  he  did  not  let  his  go.  They  tried 
to  hurry  each  other.  “Quick,  (liiddle  away  with  the  chief  to  get  a 
shaman  for  him.” 

Then  they  landed,  and  they  got  shamans  for  him.  And  they  acted 
around  him,  but  he  .squeezed  it  all  the  more.  All  the  shamans  could 
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not  heal  him.  Instead  he  squeezed  it  tighter.  Then  he  began  to  die, 
and  they  said  “Quick,  go  and  get  the  chief,”  and  they  went  for  him. 

d'hen  they  went  to  get  him,  and  they  landed.  But  he  was  a great 
shaman,  and,  as  soon  as  he  put  his  head  in,  he  saw  the  one  who  had 
.seized  him.  And  he  said  to  him:  “Look  out  for  yourself,  grand, son. 
d'hose  on  the  other  side  are  not  chiefs.”"  He  was  chief  among  the 
shamans,  they  say.  His  name  was  bindjil  na-i. 

And,  when  he  began  to  perform  around  him,  he  slackened  his  hold. 
But,  when  another  shaman  began  to  act. around  him  he  squeezed  it 
harder,  and  he  was  d^^iiig.  And,  when  still  another  acted  aiound  him 
he  squeezed  it  more  again,  and  again  he  almost  died. 

And,  when  the  chief  shaman  again  performed,  he  let  go  his  hold. 
Then  he  got  strong.  All  the  time  he  said  the  .same  thing  to  him: 
“Take  care,  grand.son.  They  are  not  chiefs  on  the  other  side.”" 
And,  when  a different  one  performed  around  him  he  squeezed  it 
harder,  and  he  bc^an  to  die. 

Then  he  acted  around  him  again,  and  the}'  .said  to  each  other:  “(live 
the  chief  whatever  In^  wants.”  Then  they  brought  a box  from  near 
the  wall  and  took  his  younger  brother’s  skin  out  of  it.  Not  a part  of 
it  was  lost.  His  ffnger-nails  and  toe-nails  were  all  there. 

Then  they  put  it  before  the  big  shaman  and  turned  over  to  him  all 
kinds  of  property.  These  and  the  human  being  he  put  inside  of  his 
blanket  and  went  out.  Immediately  he  took  him  over  to  Skedans,  and 
he  nave  him  directions:  “I  will  cause  sickness  at  Skedans.  When 
one  first  falls  sick  and  they  do  not  get  you,  do  not  pay  any  attention 
to  him.  He  will  die.  And,  when  another  is  sick  and  the}’  take  prop- 
erty to  you,  save  him.  And,  when  another  is  sick  and  they  do  not 
take  you,  pay  no  attention  to  him.  He,  too,  will  die.  When  one 
again  falls  sick,  you  will  receive  two  pieces  of  property.  When 
another  falls  sick,  yours  will  become  three,  then  four.  It  will  increase 
until  you  receive  ten  pieces.  When  there  are  many  sick,  every  time 
one  falls  sick  they  will  go  for  you  alone.  On  the  other  side  they  are 
not  chiefs.” 

Then  they  landed,  and  he  put  his  younger  brother’s  skin  on  him. 
He  became  alive.  And  what  he  told  him  happened.  When  many 
fell  sick  they  employed  him  only.  In  exchange  for  what  he  got  he 
became  a chief.  With  it  he  potlatched. 

1 also  obtained  versions  of  this  story  at  Ma.sset  and  in  Alaska. 

' Unlike  other  people,  shamans’  bodies  were  set  up  in  little  houses  on  points  di.s- 
tant  from  the  town. 

^ See  the  story  of  “Tlie  one  abandoned  for  eatiiif^  the  flipper  of  a hair  seal,”  note  l.'i. 

^ These  were  generally  roof-shaped  with  the  gable  ends  at  the  front  and  back. 

^ The  usual  way  of  removing  disease. 

® Compare  the  story  of  the  “Canoe  people  who  wear  headdresses,”  ]>p.  .S8,  40. 

® That  Is,  he  was  able  to  aecomplisli  more  for  the  human  being  than  the  others 
because  he  had  more  power  and  more  j)roi)erty. 
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Rio-tail. 


[Told  by  Job  Moody  of  the  Witeh  i)00ple.] 

^ Mouse- woman  adopted  him.‘  1^-esently,  after  slie  had  lived  at 
Skidefrate  for  a while,  supernatural  powers  hejj-an  to  try  him.  After 
some  time  he  began  to  be  a shaman.  By  tmd  1)3’^  he  beeaine  a real 
shaman. 

Then  he  prepared  to  dance  upon  the  surface  of  the  ocean.  He  was 
going-  out  after  whales.  Then  they  began  to  observe  the  regulations.” 
[1  he}’ did  so  for]  five  nights.  The  old  people  were  afraid  to  let  it 
become  ten  nights.  If  the  number  of  nights  were  even,  they  said  his 
supernatural  power  would  be  spoiled.  For  that  reason  they  said  they 
wanted  it  uneven.  Mdien  some  said  there  were  ten  nights,  and  some, 
too,  said  there  were  nine,  the  supernatural  pow’er  came  through  him. 

1 hen  he  asked  them  for  his  name.  “ What  kind  of  supernatural  being 
am  I?”  he  .said.  Then  they  gue.ssed  at  his  name.  By  and  by  an  old 
man  .said:  “ Great  .shaman,  you  are  SupernaturaI-being-at-who.se-voice- 
the-ravens-sit-on-the-sea.””  Then  he  jumped  up  and  ran  around  the 
fire  four  time.s".  And  he  named  himself  as  follows:  “ I am  he,  grand- 
son. I am  he.” 

While  he  was  speaking  through  him  he  said  to  him:  “How  many 
whales  are  there  going  to  be?”  He  said  to  him:  “One  floats  atPoint- 
thl'lAs.”*  And  he  said  to  him,  “One  is  floating  below  Ku'nga-i.”'‘ 
Then  he  (the  shaman)  looked  there  and  the  whale  floated  there.  Then 
he  sent  a person  thither.  He  saw  nothing.  Onl}’  coots  floated  there. 
And,  since  he  did  not  find  it  there,  he  (the  shaman)  again  looked, 
and  it  was  still  floating  there.  Then  he  became  angrv,  because  he  (the 
spirit)  kept  fooling  him. 

Now  he  put  tobacco  into  his  mouth.  After  it  he  put  in  calcined 
shells.  Then  he  went  down  to  the  house  of  Supernatural-being-at- 
whose-voice-the-ravens-sit-on-the-sea.  And  he  entered  his  house. 
And  Supernatural-being-at-whose-voice-the-ravens-sit-on-the-.sea  .said 
to  him:  “ Big-tail,  bring  that  box  of  mine  to  me.”  Then  he  put  his 
box  before  him.  The}^  .sat  at  either  end. 

Then  he  took  out  a dancing  hat  with  sea  gulls  carved  upon  it.  And 
at  the  very  edges  of  the  box  Big-tail  stopped  him  as  he  held  it. 
And  he  a.sked  Supernatural -being- at-who.se- voice -the- ravens-sit-on- 
the-.sea:  “ Mdiat  will  happen  when  one  sings  for  it?”®  And  he  .said 
to  him:  “There  will  be  two  whales.”  Then  he  ab.solutel}’ refibsed  it. 

And  he  reached  his  hand  into  the  box  for  another  one.  When  he 
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took  that  out  he  also  seized  that.  “ What  will  happen  when  you  sing 
for  it?”  “d'here  will  he  two  wliales.”  That,  too,  he  refused. 

Then  Supernatural  - being -at  - whose -voice- the-ravens-sit-on-the-sea 
became  angry.  Now  he  said  to  him:  “This  he  also  refuses.  What 
can  you  do,  Big-tail?  I will  destroy  you  with  a strong  current  of 
water.”  And  he  said  to  him:  “Lot  it  flow  at  me.  Human  beings  will 
laugh  at  you.” 

And,  when  they  talked  well  to  each  other  again,  he  took  another 
out.  While  they  yet  held  this  one  l)etween  them,  he  .saw  it  was  a 
chiefs  dancing  headdress  with  the  carv  ing  of  a hawk  upon  it.’  And 
he  reached  right  into  the  box  for  it.  And  they  held  it  between  them 
in  the  box. 

Then  he  again  asked  him:  “ \\'hat  will  happen  when  one  sings  for 
it?”  And  he  .said  to  him:  “There  will  be  ten  whales.”  He  also  refu-sed 
that.  While  the}'  held  the  dancing  hat  between  them,  some  handsome 
persons  with  curly  haii-  over  their  foreheads  and  lai’ge  eyes  kept  com- 
ing out  from  behind  the  .screens  and  going  back  again.  He  wanted 
them  and  pointed  at  them.  “ Let  those  persons  sing.”  And  he  refused 
to  give  them  away.  All  that  time  he  also  held  the  dance  hat.  By  and 
by  he  let  him  have  [these  along  with]  the  headdress.  Then  they  struck 
the  two  persons  on  the  nose  and  pushed  them  out. 

In  that  house  he  learned  how  to  tie  on  the  strings  of  the  headdress. 
When  he  had  finished  learning  how  the  flicker  feathers  were  going  to 
be  placed  upon  it,  he  went  away  from  him  again. 

Then  he  imitated  the  headdress.  And,  when  it  was  finished,  he 
danced  with  it  on.  And  he  began  to  say:  “The  .sea  otter  will  come 
floating.”  And  he  .said:  “One  is  floating  on  the  seaward  side  of  Sqai'- 
yas.”*  Then  they  went  to  get  it.  It  was  really  floating  there.  As 
he  had  seen  already,  blood  was  running  out  of  its  nose.  After  that,  as 
he  sat  in  the  house,  he  told  them  where  another  one  was  floating. 
And  when  they  went  there  it  was  really  so. 


Afterward  they  kept  on  being  found  in  this  way.  When  one  was 
out  in  a good  place  where  currents  met,  he  did  not  count  whether 
there  were  fifteen,  twenty,  or  ten.“  Then  he  said  if  they  would  give 
him  and  his  mother  some  of  them,  he  would  alwavs  have  them  found 
floating  in  this  way. 

Then  they  began  finding  whales  in  the  place  where  he  had  told  them 
there  were  whales,  although  they  had  not  found  them.  They  now 
found  them,  although  he  did  not  .say  [again]  that  they  were  there.’" 
They  ceased  getting  sea  otter. 

Afterward,  when  he  had  acted  as  a shaman  does  for  a while,  he  said: 

I wonder  what  is  going  on  in  the  house  of  Supernatural-being-at- 
whose-voice-the-raven.s-.sit-on-the-sea.  I wonder  why  a drum  sounds.” 
Then  he  chewed  tobacco  and  said  he  would  go  down  and  see.  And  he 
fell  asleep.  After  he  had  slept  for  a while,  tcoxo'xo  (noi.se  of  waking 
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up)  [w!is  heiiidj,  luid  lio  called  to  his  wife.  lie  had  married  a woman 
he  owned  (i.  e.,  a slave).  “ Middle, help  me  to  sit,  up.”  Then  .she 
pulled  him  up. 

And,  aftei'  he  had  .sat  there  looking  unhappy  for  a while,  he  said: 

“ Supernatural-l)eing-at-whose-voice-the-ravens-.sit-on-the-sea  is  going 

to  give  a feast.  The  drum  sounded  beeaus(>  they  are  practicing  songs, 
lie  is  going  to  invite  all  the  supernatural  beings.  I will  go  down 
again  and  look  on.” 

Some  time  after  that  his  drum  sounded  again,  he  .said,  and  he  went 
down  to  him  again.  Then  he  entered  his  door,  and  Supernatural- 
being-at-who.se-voice-the-ravens-sit-on-the-.sea  .said  to  him,  “ Big-tail, 
1 am  going  to  invite  the  supernatural  beings  to  a fea.st.  Come  and  sit 
near  me  so  that  we  may  both  look  on.”  Invitation  had  already  be<m 
•sent  out. 

After  .some  time  had  passed,  the}'^  began  to  come  in.  At  that  time 
he  put  Big-tail  in  his  armpit.  The  killer  whales  came  in  through  the 
doorway.  The  ends  of  their  dorsal  tins  touched  the  roof  of  the  house. 
And,  where  they  were  to  sit,  they  came  out  of  their  skins  and  .sat. 

After  they  had  continued  to  come  in  in  this  way  for  a while,  a cer- 
tain one  who  had  to  cramp  his  tins  to  enter  came  in  and  sat  down. 

After  that  the  house  creaked.  A strong  current  llowed  in  througli 
the  doorway.  I n it  a great  amount  of  seaweed  was  mingled.  Through 
the  dooi'way  there  also  came  a l)lack  cloud.  Rain  blew  on  their  faces. 
All  the  supernatural  beings  held  their  heads  down.  Some  time  after- 
ward a small  being  stood  up  where  it  had  been.  He  wore  a four- 
crowned  dancing  hat.  And  he  began  to  ask  them:  “What  will  you 
do  with  human  beings?  Are  you  going  to  save  the  human  beings?” 
Then  there  were  again  black  showers.  Snow  also  fell  about  the  house. 
And  he  again  stood  in  his  place.  And  he  again  asked  them  what  was 
going  to  be  done  with  the  human  beings.  Then  there  were  again 
l)lack  clouds.  Hailstones  also  flew  about  the  house  and  into  their 
faces.  Again  the  supernatural  beings  held  their  heads  down.  And  he 
.stood  up  in  place  of  the.se  and  went  in  where  he  was  to  sit.  Nothing 
happened.  That  was  South-east,  they  say.*'*  ^ 

. During  that  time  Supernatural-being-at-whose-voice-the-ravens-sit- 
on-the-.sea  held  him  in  his  armpit,  lie  let  him  look  at  the  super- 
natural beings.  But  the  supernatural  beings  did  not  know  it. 

As  before  the  house  began  to  shake.  Pre.sentl}^  the  feet  of  some- 
one appeared  coming  in  through  the  doorway.  After  some  time 
had  passed  he  stepped  in,  and  the  house  shook.  Then  the  su])cr- 
natural  beings  .said:  “A”.  He  took  a step  with  the  other  foot.  Some- 
thing with  large,  liroad  eyelids  entered.  Nothing  happened. 

Some  time  after  that  something  came  along  making  a rattling  noise. 
By  and  l>y  she  (^ame  in  with  a crowd  of  female  .servants.  Djilahjons" 
it  was  who  came  in  among  them.  She  had  her  e3'ebrows  painted  with 
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red  paint.  They  entered.  Somethinji-  about  her  sounded  like  a rattle. 
Hio-tail  ke|)t  his  eyes  upon  her  all  the  time. 

Hut  Woinan-sitting-and-smellinef walked  in  before  her.  After 
having  sat  there  for  a while  she  raised  herself  up.  She  began  to 
talk  to  Djila'qons.  She  asked  her  why  she  had  painted  her  eyebrows 
red,  and  Djila'qons  answered:  “ I had  it  done  on  your  ac-count.”  Then 
she  turned  toward  the  wall  and  wiped  it  oil'.  And  she  turned  toward 
the  fire  and  sat  down. 

Some  time  after  they  .say  that  Pestilence’"  came  in.  Jlis  canoe  was 
like  a white  man’s  vessel.  Sparks  Hew  out  of  it.  They  went  through 
the  house.  For  that  I’cason  the  supernatural  beings  were  afraid.  The 
things  that  came  out  of  it  are  what  cause  sickness.  'Phe  supernatural 
beings  feared  they  would  strike  them.  He  refused  to  enter.  He  went 
back. 

Then  the  nephew  of  Supcrnatural-being-at-whose-voice-the-ravens- 
sit-on -the-.sea  went  out  and  said:  “You  are  not  the  only  one  who  has 
supernatural  power.  I have  supernatural  power.  My  uncle  also  has 
supernatural  power.  So  vou  better  not  come  in.”  Then  he  (the 
nephew)  entered,  and,  when  he  untied  a little  something  against  the 
roof  of  the  house,  which  was  like  a hollow  tube  (dosed  with  knots  at 
both  ends.  Pestilence’s  canoe  was  quickly  turned  about.  Then  he 
.said  he  would  enter.  “1  will  go  in.”  Presently  he  entered.  Nothing 
happened.  [They  say  it  was  Tidal-wave”  who  owned  that.]  All  that 
time  a space  was  left  vacant  in  the  rear  of  the  house.  No  one  sat 
thei-e.  By  and  h}"  the  one  who  came  in  first  sang.  And,  after  he  had 
finished  singing,  he  acted  with  a mask  on  from  behind  the  screen  they 
had  stretched  across.  After  he  had  acted  with  the  mask  on  for  a 
while,  it  split  crosswise”  on  his  face,  and  snow  came  out  of  it  in  a 
hroad  sheet.  Then  it  fell  first  by  the  vacant  seat.  After  that  it  fell 
in  front  of  the  chief’s  house.  And  after  that  his  face  also  split  verti- 
cally.” Out  of  the  .split  the  .same  substance  fell.  That  was  property, 
they  say. 

Big-tail  was  guessing.  “I  guess  it  is  he  on  whom  we  live  [for  whom 
the  vacant  space  is  left].  It  is  for  The-one-below.” 

The  next  one  who  came  in  also  stalled  to  sing.  Afterward  he  also 
came  out  from  behind  the  screen  weaidng  a mask.  After  the}"  had  sung 
a “Power-song”  for  him  a while  and  put  words  into  it,  his  face  also 
split  open.  Something  white  and  broad  fell  down  around  the  hou.se 
in  front  of  the  chiefs.  Again  it  fell  first  by  the  vacant  seat.  When 
they  put  words  into  it  again  it  split  A'ertically.  Then  it  again  fell  first 
by  the  vacant  seat.  After  that  it  fell  in  front  of  the  chiefs. 

.Vll  the  supernatural  beings  did  the  same  thing.  Sometimes  one 
stood  up  with  his  Hns  on.  In  that  way  the  sleight-of-hand  perform- 
ances went  on. 
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After  some  time  Imd  passed  Supeniatiiral-lHdii^^-at-whose-voiee-die- 
ravens-sit-on-the-sea  also  l.oKan  to  dance.  Then  lie  made  a ^^(hh\ 
speech  to  the  supernatural  heintrs,  after  which  he  also  san<>'.  When 
he  had  got  through  singing  he,  too,  came  out  wearing  a hig  mask, 
lie  also  wore  a hig  Hn.  When  they  put  words  into  the  power  song 
his  mask  also  split.  Out  of  that,  too,  .something  white  fell.  Some 
fell  first  by  the  vacant  seat.  Then  they  stopped  singing  the  power 


song. 


I'here  was  a great  pile  of  property  for  those  in  the  house.  Before 
they  entered  their  provisions  came  rolling  in  before  them  through  the 
dooi.  They  had  two  [ho.xes]  or,  if  chiefs,  four.  Now  they  began  to 
eat.  It  Mas  a whale.  And  tlu'y  cut  it  around  and  around  right  from 
its  head  and  stretched  it  around  in  front  of  the  supernatural  beings. 
They  spliced  another  to  that  also,  and  then  they  all  began  to  eat.*“ 
After  all  had  eaten  for  .some  time  they  stopped.  All  the  hig  beings 
went  off. 

Then  Big-tail  also  went  to  Skidegate.  After  he  had  performed  for  a 
time  in  the  .same  way  as  formerly,  and,  when  they  were  starving,  all 
began  giving  him  the  food  they  had  .saved  up.  Cranben-ies,  wild 
crahapplcs,  .sTg.a'n,“‘  roots  jmt  up  in  cakes, herrie.s  put  up  in  cakes, 
and  grea.se,  they  gave  him.  They  gave  these  quietly  to  him  while  he 
slept.  There  was  also  a quantity  of  Indian  tobacco  with  them. 

And,  after  he  had  .slept  for  a while,  he  spoke  again  in  the  same  wa}’ 
as  formerly,  ‘'Tcdxo'.”  Then  he  got  up  carefully  and  gave  away  all 
oil  of  the  toj)  into  the  tire.^*  Then  he  also  spilled  out  fresh  water 
around  the  fire.  He  gave  the.se  to  Supernatural-heing-at-who.se-voice- 
the-ravens-sit-on-the-sea.  After  that  he  ate  all  of  it.  That  night  he 
performed. 

And  next  day  he  said:  “Go  out  to  hunt,”  Then  they  found  a 
whale  floated  a.shore  near  by.  And  on  account  of  that  the  Skidegate 
people  cea.sed  being  hungry. 

Some  time  later  Supernatural-being-people-always-go-to  begged 
him  to  accompany  him.  “ Big-tail,  go  with  me  to  .see  my  elder 
brother.”  And  he  did  not  know  where  he  wanted  him  to  go.  Then 
he  went  with  him  as  he  re(|uested.  Then  he  launched  a square  canoe, 
he  put  Big-tail  inside  of  his  clothing,  and  they  .started  od'. 

They  went,  went,  went  for  a while,  after  which  they  came  in  sight 
of  .something  white  in  the  ocean  like  a mountain,  and  he  let  him  look- 
out at  it.  He  .said  to  him:  “Big-tail,  there  is  the  house  of  nn-  elder 
brother,”  whereupon  a strong  wind  arose,  and  the}^  returned.  They 
barely  got  home  safe. 

Then  they  dried  them.selves  around  the  tire  in  the  hou.se  of  Super- 
natural-being-people-alwav.s-go-to.  They  talked  with  one  another 
about  it.  He  was  among  them.  Then  he  said  to  him:  “Big-tail, 
when  another  good  day  comes,  come  to  go  with  me  again.” 
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Some  time  afterward  he  went  to  his  towi\  again.  And,  when  he 
entered,  he  asked  him:  “ Big-tail,  will  you  go  with  me  again '{ ” “Yes,” 
he  said  to  him.  At  once  they  started  off  again.  After  they  had  pad- 
died  seaward  for  a while  he  said  his  house  had  again  come  in  sight. 
He  let  him  look  out.  In  truth  his  great  white  house  appeared  at 
intervals  over  the  waves.  And  again  a strong  wind  arose  from  the 
house.  It  drove  them  back  again. 

And,  when  they  again  got  into  the  house,  he  called  to  him:  “Big- 
tail,  do  not  go  with  me  again.  elder  brother  refuses  to  let  you 

see  the  inside  of  his  house.  That  is  why  the  wind  is  high  for  us.  Do 
not  go  with  me  again.”  That  was  the  only  one  among  the  super- 
natural beings  whose  house  he  was  unable  to  see.  His  name  was 
“ Chief.’”** 

Some  time  after  he  got  back  Yil'ya^  spoke  through  him.  He  made 
things  happen  b}’^  speaking  through  him.  Four  whales  floated  about. 
He  did  the  same  thing  to  him  as  the  neighboring  supernatural  being- 
had  done.  “Let  me  go,  for  I want  to  .see  y/hy  a drum  sounds  in  the 
house  of  Supernatural-being-looking-landward  (another  name  for 


Yii'yu).” 

Then  he  laydown.  He  hw  there  for  a while  and  entered  his  house. 
Then  some  persons,  with  their  fins  together,  stirred  up  .soapberries  in 
.something  made  of  great  boards  painted  on  the  outside,  they  used  to 
say.®"  They  looked  like  Peninsula-point®"  soapberries,  yet  they  were 
dirt'erent.  Now  he  came  home. 

He  .spoke  through  him  for  a while  longer.  Then  he  became  lame. 
And,  after  he  had  .sat  in  the  house  for  a while,  he  said:  “Let  me  go 
down  to  see  why  a drum  is  sounding  in  the  house  of  Supernatural- 
bcing-looking-landward.”  Then  he  chewed  tobacco,  lay  down,  and 
continued  there  for  a while. 

Now,  when  he  entered  his  house,  Supernatural-being-looking- 
• landward  said  to  him:  “I  am  glad  to  see  3'ou,  Big-tail.’'  In  those 
words  he  said  he  was  glad  to  see  him.  At  this  time  they  raised  up 
the  stiifl;  they  were  stirring  up  with  a stick,  and  it  stuck  to  it.  Before 
he  had  eaten  of  that  he  went  up,  and,  when  he  awoke,  he  said:  “ Why 
did  1 come  awav  so  soon  ? I ought  to  have  eaten  whale  tongue  with 
them.” 

After  he  had  sat  there  for  another  space  of  time,  he  said:  “I  won- 
der wh}-  a drum  has  been  .sounding  in  the  house  of  Supernatural- 
being-looking-landward.  Let  me  go  down  again.” 

Then  he  chewed  tobacco,  and,  while  he  lay  there,  he  got  into  his 
house.  Even  while  he  was  in  the  doorway  he  called  to  him:  “Wait, 
Big-tail,  you  better  not  go  up  from  me.  1 will  invite  the  supernatural 
beings.” 

Immediately  he  invited  the  people.  The}'  came  in  at  once.  When 
all  got  in  he  began  to  dance  before  them.  The^"  who  came  in  wore 
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riiitt.  lie  dressed  liimself  up  tuid  came  in,  and  lay  down  in  the  rear  of 
the  house,  vvearinfr  a full  killer-whale  suit.  His  fins  touched  the  roof 
of  the  house.  Then  he  came  out  of  it,  and,  as  he  held  it  in  his  hands, 
he  said.  Real  dorsal  fin.  Real  dorsal  fin.  What  human  h6inj^s  call 
in  a common  way  a dor.sal  lin  (Ig.Aii).  Real  dor.sal  fin.”  After  he 
had  stood  around  a while,  he  said:  Human  beings  keep  .saying  this 

about  me.  They  keep  .saying  that  I lused  to  be  a human  being.”” 
All  in  the  hou.se  laughed  at  him.  It  was  as  if  things  moved  the  hou.se. 

Now  they  began  eating  what  they  had  stirred  up.  They  say  they 
were  whales’  tongues.  Now,  when  this  was  over,  the  coast  between 
Skidegate  inlet  and  House-point**  was  strewn  with  whale  jaws  which 
had  floated  ashore.  The  things  they  ate  in  the  house  of  Supernatural- 
being-looking-landward  really  floated  ashore. 

A long  time  after  that  the}'  again  began  to  starve.  And  there  was 
nothing  to  eat  at  Skidegate.  Then  they  took  him  to  Da'x.ua”,  and 
they  lived  thei’e  with  him.  And  they  were  starving  there.  Then 
they  gathered  edible  fern  stumps  right  behind  them.  Tho.se  they 
ate.  They  hunted  outward  and  inward.*"  Sometimes  one  found  the 
body  of  a coot.  The}'  ate  all  the.se  things. 

One  time  he  performed  all  night.  Then  Supernatural-being-look- 
ing-landward  said  to  him:  ‘‘ Big-tail,  have  them  .stop  making  the  little 
sui)ernatural  women  living  along  the  shore  cry.**  Say  that  I will  give 
the  human  beings  .something.” 

And  next  day  he  repeated  it  to  the  people.  “Let  no  one  go  any- 
where. Supernatural-being-looking-landward  .says  he  will  give  .some 
food  to  the  human  beings.”  But  still  they  all  went  out  to  look  for 
food  again  up  and  down  the  inlet. 

That  night  he  again  .sang  a .song  for  hinrself.  Tn  the  night  the  wind 
blew  in  from  the  sea.  At  daybreak  he  stopped  singing.  The  day 
after  that  one  went  out  very  early.  Astonishing!  He  came  in  and  he 
.said,  “Get  up  quickly.  It  lies  near  Eagle-rock.**  Astonishing!”* 
All  moved  at  once.  He  did  not  eat  of  it  because  he  was  a .shaman. 
Now  they  were  saved.  They  stopped  starving. 

At  that  time  the  slaves  at  Skidegate  starved  to  death.  Then  a man 
of.  the  Seaward-s(|oa'ladas  .set  snares  at  La'stAlafi**  for  cormorants. 
His  slaves  alone  did  not  die.  Then  one  tried  to  set  snares  near  him, 
and  he  refused  to  have  him  there.  He  obeyed  and  went  oil',  lie 
was  named  Gu'stas.  He  kilh'd  people  by  means  of  witchcraft.  That 
is  why  they  did  what  he  told  them  to. 

After  another  long  space  of  time  had  elap.sed,  Welcome-point’s" 
son  spoke  through  him.  He  put  words  into  hjs  .song  inside  of  his 
father’s  house.  He  sang  to  get  his  father’s  things  he  had  promised. 
He  was  unsuece.ssful.  He  .sang  for  the  spring  .salmon  his  father  owns. 
He  was  unable  to  get  them.  His  father  was  stingy. 
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Now  an  old  man  in  the  house  said:  “The  chiefs  son  would  do  it  if 
he.could.  Even  I will  put  out  a few  sea-eggs.”  The  lii-st  time  he 
promised  not  the  least  thing  happened.  Because  the  old  man  .said  he 
would  put  out  a little,  they  had  more  sea-eggs  than  they  needed  in 
Skidegate  inlet. 

Some  time  after  this  people  went  to  Skedans,  and  he  wanted  to  go 
with  them;  and  he  went.  And  he  arrived  there  with  them.  And  the 
day  aft('i-  they  went  to  Li'nsu,''’'  and  he  went  with  them.  Then  they 
landed  at  K!a'dAsL!xa,=’"  and  he  crept  ashore.  Then  he  lay  in  the  sun- 
shine. 

Then  they  said  to  him:  “Hurry,  Big-tail,  and  come.”  And  he 
entered  the  house  of  Ku'ndjigit.^'’  “Is  it  you.  Big-tail?”  And  he 
said  it  was,  and  he  Avas  glad  to  .see  him.  And  now  he  saw  the  inside 
of  his  house.  He  .saw  whale  hiils  lying  piled  one  over  another  in  all 
four  corners.  He  was  proud  of  the  inside  of  his  house.  He  had  the 
most  Avhales  of  all  the  supernatural  beings.  That  is  why  he  showed 
it  to  him.  He  did  not  speak  through  him. 

This  story  is  one  of  the  most  iini)ortant  for  an  understanding  of  shamanism  among 
the  Haida.  The  word  used  for  “ tail  ” here  is  applied  to  the  tail  of  a fish  or  whale, 
and  the  word  for  “big,”  qo'na,  also  involves  the  iilea  of  great  power. 

' blouse- woman  belonged  to  the  Qa'gials  qe'g.awa-i  of  Skedans;  he  wa.s  born  into 
the  Seaward  SqoiVladas. 

Fasting,  drinking  sea  water,  etc.,  to  assist  the  shaman. 

’This  supernatural  being  lived  under  a reef  in  front  of  Dead  Tree  point.  He  is 
.said  to  have  been  identical  with  QoniVte  (see  the  story  of  He-who-travels-behind-iis. ) 

^ The  outer  (i.  e.,  eastern)  point  of  Alliford  bay  on  the  southern  shore  of  Skidegate 
inlet. 

’ Welcome  point  is  just  east  of  the  preceding. 

“ That  is,  what  will  happen  when  one  uses  the  songs  belonging  to  this  dancing  hat. 

’ One  of  the  elaborate  kind,  with  rows  of  weasel  skins  hanging  from  the  bac;k  part. 
He  obtains  sea  otters  with  this  instead  of  whales. 

® Bare  island,  the  outer  of  the  two  islands  in  front  of  Skidegate. 

“They  became  so  numerous  that  he  did  not  bother  to  count  just  how  many  he  got. 

'“That  is,  they  now  found  the  whales  in  the  places  where,  at  his  command,  they 
had  before  hunted  unsuccessfully. 

" An  onomatopoetic  word  imitating' the  bloAving  of  a killer  whale.  Having  just 
been  with  the  killer  whales,  he  makes  this  noise  when  he  Avakes  up. 

His  wife’s  name:  Haida,  YakulsF. 

” See  story  of  ‘ ‘ How  IVlaster  Carpenter  began  making  a canoe  to  war  with  Southeast.  ’ ’ 

“ Tlie  noted  ancestress  of  the  Eagles  (see  stories  of  Stone-ribs  and  Djila'qons)  and 
( reek-woman  at  the  head  of  a stream  flowing  into  the  West  Arm  of  Cumshewa  inlet. 

Creek-woman  at  the  head  of  Telel  creek,  east  coast  of  Graham  island.  See  story 
of  “ Itiiven  traveling,”  note  36. 

"'In  recent  years  more  particularly  associated  with  the  smallpox. 

" See  the  story  of  “How  Master  Carpenter  began  making  a canoe  to  war  with  South- 
east.” Tidal-wave  owned  the  tube  full  of  water  which  produced  a wave  bv  being 
suddenly  opened. 

In  other  words,  he  was  wearing  one  of  those  composite  masks  of  which  such 
numbers  have  been  taken  from  this  coast. 
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'"Or  “ Sacreil-oiu'-standiiij'-and-niovinf;;”  si'u  story  f|Uoteil  in  note  17. 

""All  ate  from  one  lonj;  ])ieee  stretched  around  the  entire  room. 

"'A  kind  of  berry  whicli  I have  not  identified. 

""The  word  used  liere,  tag.A'nsgia,  refers  to  a certain  kind  of  root. 

Fire  being  tlie  gateway  between  tlie  material  and  the  spirit  world. 

ITdgas,  one  of  the  names  of  Cape  Ball,  l)ut  applied  to  many  other  supernatural 
beings  also. 

""The  proper  rendering  of  this  sentence  is  doubtful,  but  the  sense  is  as  here 
indicated. 

""Spit  point,  which  closes  the  southern  side  of  the  entrance  to  Skidegate  inlet. 

""According  to  some  Qona'tc  became  Supernatural-being-looking-landward  at  the 
end  of  his  career,  but  others  said  most  emphatically  that  it  was  Suiiernatural-heing- 
at-whose-voice-the-ravens-sit-on-the-sea.  Both  lived,  however,  in  the  same  neigli- 
borhood. 

""  That  is,  Ne-koon  or  Rose  spit;  a long  sand  spit  that  runs  northeastward  from 
the  corner  of  Graham  island  between  Dixon  entrance  and  Hecate  strait.  It  is  sur- 
rounded by  dangerous  tide  rips  and  is  much  dreaded  by  the  Indans  for  natural  and 
supernatimd  reasons. 

"®2\.n  old  town  site  ju.st  north  of  Lawn  hill  at  the  northern  entrance  of  Skidegate 
inlet. 

""Toward  Rose  spit  and  towanl  Skidegate. 

"'That  is,  the  fern  women;  see  the  story  of  Sacred-one-standing-and-moving,  note 
18  and  accompanying  tent. 

""In  the  neighborhood  of  Da'.x.ua. 

""A  place  near  the  site  of  New  Gold  Harbor  at  the  eastern  end  of  Maude  islaml, 
Skidegate  inlet. 

"*  Selwyn  inlet. 

""Unidentified. 

"®A  cape  in  the  inlet 
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The  story  of  him  through  whom  La'gua  spoke 

[Told  by  Abraham  of  Those-born-at-Qhi'dAsg.o,  to  whom  it  was  related  by  an  old  man  of  Ninstints] 

At  Middle-town*  LA'gua  spoke  through  a certain  one.  After  he 
had  acted  as  shaman  for  a time,  while  they  sang  for  him,  he  began  to 
whip  something.  At  once  he  began  to  fast.  All  that  time  he 
whipped  it.  The  town  people  wanted  to  see  it.  The}’^  wanted  to  see 
the  thing  he  spoke  about.* 

After  a while  he  sang  that  he  held  his  supernatural  power,  LA'gua, 
in  his  teeth  at  the  end  of  the  town.  His  supernatural  power  also 
made  the  water  smooth  for  some  time.  All  that  time  the}’  fished  for 
black  cod.  Eveiy  time  they  came  in  from  fishing  those  who  handled 
the  lines  gave  him  two  black  cod.  His  wife  had  a great  quantit3^ 

By  and  b}’  LA'gua  told  him  to  go  out  fishing  with  them.  Pie  went 
with  them  at  once.  After  they  had  fished  for  black  cod  for  a while 
and  had  started  away,  the\’  came  to  a point  of  iron  sticking  out  of  the 
water.  Then  the  shaman  sat  upon  it.*  And  he  gave  them  directions. 
“Go  in,  and  then  come  out  to  meet  me,’’  he  said  to  him. 

As  soon  as  the}'^  had  unloaded  their  black  cod,  they  went  out  to 
meet  him.  It  was  evening.  The}"  called  out  to  one  another.  Then 
they  approached  each  other.  When  they  called  out  after  it  had  become 
dark  he  answered  them.  At  once  they  went  to  him.  Immediately 
all  the  canoes  began  to  tow  it  ashore.  They  used  a black-cod  fish-line 
for  the  purpose. 

After  they  had  paddled  for  a while,  it  became  broad  daylight,  and 
they  towed  it  in  at  the  end  of  the  town.  It  was  only  for  Those-born- 
at-8a'ki.‘ 

After  they  were  through  eating  they  began  to  split  ofl‘  iron  wedges. 
When  they  got  through  with  that  they  began  to  hammer  out  the 
iron.  I hey  made  spears  and  knives  of  it.  The  news  of  this  iron 
passed  over  the  island.  At  once  people  started  to  come  for  the  iron. 
They  exchanged  a slave  for  one  piece  of  iron.  They  kejit  selling  it. 
They  worked  this  into  war  spears  throughout  all  of  the  villages. 

After  they  had  traded  with  this  iron  for  a while.  Inlet  people*  came 
in  ten  canoes.  After  they  had  been  there  for  a while,  news  came  from 
the  towns  up  the  inlet  that  they  would  try  to  make  trouble  for  them 
dining  the  gambling.  Ihen  the  Middle-town  people  said  they  would 
not  let  them  do  it  at  their  town.  They  were  on  the  side  of  the  Inlet 
people.  Secretly  they  made  difierent  arrangements.  They  deceived 
[their  visitors]  by  saying  they  were  on  their  side. 
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One  morning  they  cunie  to  gmn})lc.  A.s  80on  a,s  they  landed  they 
spread  out  tlieir  gambling  mats.  They  formed  a line  on  the  side 
toward  the  sea.  The  Middle-town  people  told  the  Inlet  people  not  to 
be  afraid.  At  once  they  began  to  gamble.  And  after  the  town  peo- 
ple had  put  on  their  weapons  they  .stood  behind  them.  Thev  held 
their  spears,  and  they  held  their  knives. 

After  the}'  had  talked  for  a while  over  the  betting  and  had  begun 
to  gamble  they  stood  with  their  spear  points  upward.  Then  they 
turned  around  at  once  and  speared  all.  They  killed  all.  The  others 
did  not  scratch  a skin  in  return.  All  their  wives  and  their  children 
who  were  in  the  houses  they  enslaved.  Not  one  escaped. 

then  the  news  that  they  had  destroyed  them  went  over  this  island 
and  the  news  also  reached  the  Inlet.* 

After  that  one  for  whom  they  were  going  to  get  a grave  post  slept 
alone.  Ills  mother-in-law,  who  was  a widow,  stayed  with  him.  When 
winter  came  he  told  them  to  make  a pole  in  the  shape  of  a killer  whale’s 
dorsal  tin,  the  lower  part  with  the  carving  of  a grizzly  bear  upon  it. 
He  belonged  to  the  Slaves.® 

At  once  they  went  out  to  get  it.  They  came  to  tell  him.  They 
pulled  it  ashore,  and,  after  they  had  carved  it  for  a while,  it  was  fin- 
ished. And  the  day  before  the  one  on  which  they  were  to  raise  the 
grave  post  he  pounded  up  tobacco  and  gave  it  to  a shaman  there. 

Then  his  supernatural  power  entered  him.  They  .sang  for  him. 
Very  soon  he  got  through.  Then  he  said:  “ fhere  are  many  eyes  of 
.strangers  upon  me.  Over  there,  too,  lies  my  trunk.” 

Now  it  was  night.  In  the  night  the  Inlet  people  came  to  the  town 
and  killed  all  the  people,  rhey  enslaved  all  the  women  and  the  chil- 
dren. All  the  time  that  he  who  got  the  grave  post  was  supposed  to 
be  sleeping  alone  he  was  in  love  with  his  mother-in-law.  Ilis  name 
was  Sealion’s-neck.” 

I/A'gua  was  a Tlingit  spirit,  and  there  were  several  stories  told  about  him.  The 
following  was  taken  down  by  me  in  English: 

EA'gua  once  “ came  through  ” a Tlingit.  He  was  a [)oor  man,  but  his  Power  told 
him  that  some  day  he  would  be  rich.  By  and  by  enemies  came  and  carried  him  off 
as  a slave.  While  he  was  still  a slave,  his  Power  came  to  him  again,  and  told  him 
that  he  would  be  a chief.  He  said:  “No,  how  can  I be  a chief,  when  I am  a slave 
sitting  near  the  door?  You  better  stop  talking  to  me.”  “ No,  by  and  by  you  shall 
be  a chief.”  He  Wiis  a slave  for  five  or  six  years,  and  during  all  of  that  time  his 
Power  kept  promising  him  that  he  should  be  a chief.  One  night,  when  he  was  acting 
as  a shaman,  his  Power  threw  something  called  La'nas  ya'm  Ag.a,  which  makes  people 
love  each  other,  on  the  whole  village,  and  everyone  fell  into  a deepsleej).  Then  he 
and  some  of  his  fellow- slaves  filled  two  canoes  with  children  whom  they  were  going 
to  enslav'e,  and  the  canoes  went  off  without  a [)addle  being  used.  Long  after  day 
came  the  parents  awoke  and  pursued,  but,  when  the  [)ursuers  came  near  them,  the 
slaves’  canoes  became  islands  covered  with  trees,  and  they  were  j)assed  by.  When 
the  pursuers  passed  on  their  way  back,  the  same  thing  happened  again.  Finally  he 
reached  his  own  town  and,  from  the  sale  of  the  children  he  had  taken  oS  and  from 
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tlie  property  received  from  the  relatives  of  the  slaves  he  hail  liberated,  he  became  a 
great  chief. 

' It  belonged  to  the  Sa'ki  qe'g.awa-i,  the  greatest  Eagle  family  at  Ninstints  and 
that  of  chief  Ninstints  himself. 

^ My  Informant  added  that  all  of  the  people  drank  sea  water  with  him  for  ten  days 
and  repeated  everything  that  he  said.  Every  time  he  spoke  he  began  with  the  word 
Ha'gugwdk.  lie  said  to  them:  “ Shall  I get  this?”  pulling  at  something  meantime 
with  his  teeth  and  hands.  At  the  end  of  ten  days  he  got  it  and  told  the  singers  that 
he  had  pulled  it  ashore  with  his  teeth,  some  of  which  were  broken  by  the  strain.  It 
was  his  supernatural  helper. 

“The  shaman  treats  this  iron  just  as  he  would  a whale.  Compare  Memoirs  Jesup 
North  Pacific  Expedition,  volume  V,  part  1,  page  139.  It  is  said  to  have  been  part 
of  some  vessel. 

* Maa^et  inlet  was  called  simply  the  Inlet  as  being  preeminent  and  the  people  there 
were  called  Inlet  people.  At  the  same  time  this  latter  expression  was  so  extended 
as  to  cover  all  the  Haida  of  the  northern  coast  of  Graham  Island;  all  of  those  in  short 
who  are  now  known  as  Masset  people. 

“Haida,  XAldii'fig.ats,  one  of  the  leading  Raven  families  of  Ninstints. 
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(U.OUD-WATOHEU 
[Told  hy  Abnihiim  of  Those-boni-at-QIa'dAsgo] 

A Tlingit  .supernatui-iil  power  spoke  through  him.  After  he  had 
acted  an  .shaman  for  a while,  and,  when  all  were  at  Tla'fdi,  the  .son  of 
the  chief  of  the  .salmon  .spoke  through  him.  At  that  time  there  were 
no  salmon  on  this  island.  I hen  the  .salmon  came  like  a strong  wind. 

At  that  time  he  u.sed  to  go  into  a dee])  place.  His  moo.se-skin 
blankets  had  ])ictures  of  .salmon  oft  them.  He  also  woi'e  a dance  hat. 
He  had  a dancing  skirt.  He  had  I’attles  of  puffin  beaks. 

At  that  time  the  chief.s  refused  to  allow  him  [to  go  down].  They 
told  him  he  woidd  swim  away  forever.  Then  he  became  disgusted, 
.so  the\’^  said  the  .salmon  would  be  lost,  and  the}^  let  him  go  down. 
They  let  one  who  was  always  truthful  go  with  him. 

Then  they  sang  for  him  in  the  way  he  told  them.  “ When  I go 
down,  do  not  stop  .singing  the  spirit  song  until  1 get  back.”  Ju.st  at 
evening  he  prepan'd  to  go,  and,  after  he  had  danced  around  the  fire  for 
a while,  he  went  down.  Immediately  La'ma  * went  after  him.  After 
he  had  gone  they  .sang  for  him,  and  he  went  into  a deep  place. 

Then  he  lay  still  in  the  creek  like  a dog  .salmon.  La'ma  thought  he 
would  swim  awa}',  and  he  held  the  lower  edge  of  his  moo.se-skin  blanket 
in  his  hand.  After  he  had  stayed  in  the  water  for  a while,  he  jerked 
like  a dog  .salmon  .sending  out  eggs.  After  he  had  done  this  four  times 
he  stood  up.  He  Avas  not  Avet  in  a single  spot.  All  that  time  the}' 
sang  for  him  in  the  house! 

'rhen  there  were  great  numbers  of  dog  .salmon  in  the  creek.  When 
he  stood  up  in  the  hou.se  all  looked  at  him.  He  AA'as  not  Avet  in  the 
least.  Then  dog  salmon  nearly  surrounded  the  coa.sts  of  this  island. 
Before  that  there  Avere  feAv  salmon,  but  a strong  man  dried  three  dog 
.salmon  during  a season.  The  strongest  man  got  five.  They  put  two 
aAvay,  and,  taking  one  along  as  iiroA'isions,  they  spent  the  Avintcr  in  the 
neighborhood  of  mus.sels. 

He  had  them  get  a large  drum  off  of  the  ea.st  side  of  a big  cedar. 
They  u.sed  to  hang  that  up. 

After  that  SAqai3'u'l“  s})oke  through  Cloud-watcher  at  Lg.o'gi. 
When  his  voice  came  through  him  he  ran  into  the  sea.  'Phen  he 
started  around  the  toAvn  begging.  He  came  into  a house  and  held 
out  his  blanket.  “ Dju  x.unda'-i.”  ^ They  did  not  understand  his 
words.  By  and  by  in  one  hou.se  he  entered  Hjat-gitcli'ngaga  gue.ssed 
Avhat  he  meant  and  put  five  plugs  [of  tobacco]  into  his  blanket.  At 
once  all  in  the  town  gave  to  him.  They  each  gave  him  five  plugs. 
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Some  time  after  this  they  were  all  at  Sea-grass  town/  Then  there 
was  much  sickness.  And  an  old  woman  went  to  the  end  of  Sea-giass 
Town.  Then  she  held  her  hands  up.  She  wanted  Power-of-the- 
shining-heavens ^ to  look  upon  her.  h rom  ahovm  they  saw  Avhat  .shedid. 

After  that,  when  autumn  cajue,  three  towns  were  gathered  together 
at  Lgakitsgala'na.®  They  were  there  on  account  of  A'nkustA.’ 

After  that,  Avhen  they  went  to  get  provi.sions,  a Town-of-DjI'gua  * 
man  named  ^^^aters  became  a shaman  at  T/g.a'g.a.**  At  once  they  built 
a large  house  for  dancing.  All  the  time  they  were  dancing  there  he 
did  not  mention  his  name,  lie  was  left-handed.  He  held  a club  on 
the  left  side.  On  his  right  side  he  held  a war  knife,  wearing  it  point 
outward.  They  sang  for  him.  He  also  had  a grizzly  bear  head. 

After  the}'  had  sung  a Avhile  for  him  he  cea.sed  to  use  these  things  and 
wore  different  ones.  At  once  he  again  stood  up  for  the  dance.  After 
this  dance  had  gone  on  for  a while  there,  they  came  to  Sea-grass  town. 

After  the  dance  had  gone  on  at  Sea-grass  town  for  a Avhilc,  he  told 
them  where  an  eagle  was  sitting.  He  foretold  that  there  would  be 
Hvo  blue  feathers  on  either  side  of  its  tail.  At  once  they  went  to  get 
it,  and,  when  they  had  got  it,  although  they  did  not  speak  to  him,  where 
he  lay  in  the  house  he  struck  the  roof  in  his  joy.  Then  he  mentioned 
his  two  names.  “I  am  Wu'ltclixaiya.  I am  Udagia'g.An.”  That 
was  the  Moon’s  youngest  grandchild.'® 

When  they  went  to  Metlakatla  to  gamble  he  became  angry  with  one 
opposite  him,  and,  when  he  stood  up,  he  became  ten.  For  that  reason 
his  elder  brothers  were  afraid  of  him. 

Because  they  had  mercy  upon  the  one  who  held  up  her  hands,  he 
(the  Moon’s  son)  came  down  to  Sea-grass  town.  He  still  had  the 
eagle  in  his  posses.sion  and  used  the  bone  club  and  the  knife.  At  that 
time  He- with -only-one-tin  " talked  to  him.  “Chief,  1 know  you.  You 
are  Ha'ostl.  The  people  are  afraid  of  the  things  you  u.se.  The 
chiefs’  sons  among  the  people,  when  they  dance,  use  good  rattles.” 
At  that  time  he  stopped  using  the  knife  and  the  club.  His  words 
pleased  him.  He  held  a puffin-beak  rattle  and  a large  rattle  in  his 
hands.  On  the  left  side  he  also  held  a chief’s  rattle.  He  began  to  act 
in  two  different  ways. 

W'hen  lie  first  started  to  perform  they  sang  a spirit  song  for  him: 
I :Gila'dAm  ga'dani  gia  a glia:  | | :amaiya  ga  Avinaxnox  na  gaa:  | 
Before  they  sang  he  sang  alone.  “Who  is  the  great  supernatural 
power?”  This  is  the  spirit  song  that  they  used  to  sing  for  him.  At 
this  time,  after  he  had  acted  as  shaman  for  a while,  he  stopped  using 
those  articles. 

And  he  also  used  to  Avear  fine  cedar  bark  hanging  from  around  his 
neck.  He  held  one  end  of  these  hanging  in  a bunch  over  the  fire  and 
then  acted  as  a shaman.  Then  burning  coals  ffew  round  upon  them. 
At  once  they  began  to  dance.  All  wore  tine  cedar  bark  hanging 
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down  from  their 
iirms.  'I'lie^'  also 
trees  were  stuck 
ahehaiya:  | come 
this. 


necks.  They  had  two  strings  of  it  around  their 
had  some,  around  their  heads.  On  top  of  this  |small| 
in.  'I'hey  used  to  dance  with  these.  | :“Vahde 
hitlier  gi-eat  power.” They  all  danced,  singing 


They  came  in  dancing.  Then,  when  they  came  in,  he  looked  at 
them  from  where  lie  stood  in  the  rear  of  the  house.  He  looked  to 
see  if  anyone  were  sick.  If  one  smiled  a little,  he  said:  “The  people 
have  untroubled  minds.” 

While  that  was  still  going  on,  summer  came.  When  they  were 
going  off  to  the  lonely  places  (i.  e.,  camps)  he  started  to  sing  another 
song.*®  Ihis  was  the  song.  When  he  got  through  singing  he  stood 
up,  and  he  said:  “ Peojile,  you  are  safe.  W here v^er  3^11  go  in  your 
canoes,  sing  this  song.  You  are  safe.”  He  came  down  and  helped 
them.  While  he  (the  spirit)  was  still  speaking  in  him  (the  man),  he 
died. 

Here  is  all  of  this. 


The  name  Clond-watcher  oecnrB  in  one  other  place,  in  “Tlie  story  about  Him  wlio 
destroyed  his  nine  nephews.”  He  belonged  to  tlie  Town-of-l)ji'gua  people,  an 
important  Eagle  family  at  the  old  town  of  Kloo. 

' The  man  appointed  to  go  with  him. 

‘ liaven’s  son;  see  the  story  of  Raven  traveling. 

“Said  to  be  Tsimshian  words. 

*Haida,  Tlanu';  but  known  to  the  whites  as  Old  Kloo.  The  “old”  is  u.sed  to 
distinguish  it  from  a place  in  Cumshewa  inlet,  where  the  Kloo  people  settled  for  a 
while  before  moving  on  to  Skidegate. 

“See  the  story  of  “How  Shining-heavens  caused  himself  to  be  bom.” 

“ .‘Vt  the  western  end  of  Louise  island.  The  three  towns  were  Cumshewa,  Skedans, 
and  Old  Kloo. 

* He  was  a shaman  belonging  to  the  Witch  people  of  Cumshewa.  There  was  much 
sickness  at  that  time,  probabl}’  the  smallpo.x,  but  all  who  stayed  -svith  him  were 
well.  “A  rival  Tlingit  shaman  once  threw  a tree  on  him,  but  he  was  uninjured.” 

® See  above. 

“Meaning,  perhaps,  “Rocks.”  It  is  an  islet  north  of  Hot  Spring  island. 

‘“The  word  used  for  “grandchild  ” applies  to  descendants  generally,  and  elsewdiere 
this  spirit  is  spoken  of  as  the  Moon’s  son. 

" Chief  of  Skedans.  He  is  talking  to  the  spirit. 

The  words  are  in  Tsimshian. 

‘“This  song  was  Tsimshian,  but  no  words  accompanied  it. 
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Story  of  the  shaman,  G.a'ndox’s-father 

[Told  by  Abraham  of  Those-bom-at-Q!a'dAsgo.] 

Ct.a'ikIox’s  father  was  making  a canoe  inland  from  one  end  of  Sea- 
grass  town.’  One  ev'ening,  when  he  came  home,  he  dropped  dead” 
o.n  the  sand  at  the  end  of  the  town.  Then  they  ran  to  him,  and  carried 
him  over  to  his  house. 

Qoldai'yek'’  spoke  through  him  first.  Whenever  his  uncles  became 
.shamans,  he  always  made  a hole  in  their  minds  first.  He  did  not  tell 
his  name.  Instead  he  turned  about  around  the  house.  After  they 
had  taken  him  in  and  came  to  know  that  it  was  Qoldai'ytd<,  thej'  began 
to  sing  a .song  for  him.  After  thev  had  carried  him  around  the  fire 
four  times  he  began  turning  around. 

Afterward  IIu'dAgiag.An  also  spoke  through  him.  He  acted  like 
the  former  one.  When  he  had  ceased  to  act  SAqaiyil'l*  spoke  through 
him.  When  they  .sang  for  him  he  walked  about  entirely  on  the  ends 
of  his  toes. 

After  he  had  spoken  through  him  for  a while,  a certain  person  fell 
sick.  When  he  was  almost  dead  they  got  him.  Then  he  fasted  four 
nights.  At  the  end  of  that  time,  just  before  daybreak,  he  went  out  to 
look  for  his  .soul.  Two  other  persons  went  with  him.  He  went  round 
the  town  on  both  sides  of  the  houses.  and  by  he  seized  his  soul. 
He  made  a noise  like  that  of  a 3'oung  sea  otter. 

At  once  his  companions  seized  him  and  carried  him  toward  the 
house.  When  thej^  carried  them  (shamans)  so,  they  were  very  careful, 
because  the  shaman  had  the  soul  between  his  hands. 

While  they  were  canning  him  along  the  trail,  a Sraaller-part-of-vil- 
lage’s-stomach®  came  out  of  the  ground.  Then  SAqaiyu'i  said  to  him: 
“Get  it,  master.  Throw  the  man’s  soul  away.”  “No,  lam  afraid 
they  would  laugh  at  me.  1 am  also  afraid  of  being  put  to  shame.” 
Then  SAqaiyu'i  said  to  him:  “You  will  not  sit  among  the  chiefs  in  the 
rear  of  the  house.  You  will  sit  among  the  slaves  near  the  door.” 

All  that  time  they  were  singing  for  him  in  the  house  he  had  left. 
Presently,  after  they  had  carried  him  into  the  house,  they  put  a mat 
over  him  and  the  sick  man.  There  he  put  his  soul  into  his  mouth. 
Immediately  he  was  saved. 

Pestilence"  married  one  of  the  daughters’  of  the  Moon.  When  he 
heard  the  news  about  his  sister  in  some  wa3’^,  Wu'ltclixaiva*  \vent  to 
get  his  sister.  He  put  on  a steel  coat  and  launched  his  canoe.  His 
canoe  was  covered  with  boards.  Then  he  knocked  down  the  rock 
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front  of  the  house  of  Pestilence  with  a hone  club.  Afterward  he 
went  in  and  got  his  sister.  For  that  reason  there  was  much  sickness. 

Then  Wu'ltclixaiya  had  mercy  on  Sea-grass  town  and  went  down 
there  along  with  DiUgia'.'--  When  many  people  were  dying  he  (DiU- 
gia')  went  in  to  dance  before  Pestilence.  Me  held  a long  cane  the  sur- 
face of  which  was  painted  red.  lie  stuck  it  up  slantwise,  stood  upon 
it,  and  danced.  Then  he  uiade  him  feel  good,  and  the  sickness  ceased. 
He  spoke  through  GA'ndox’s  fathei-.  Then  he  told  him  these  things. 
SAqai^’uT  stopped  speaking  through  him. 

Aftei  he  had  spoken  through  him  for  a while,  he  wanted  some  tur- 
nips, and  all  in  the  town  gave  him  some.  Through  these  he  became 
more  of  a chief  in  the  country  of  the  supernatural  beings.  When  his 
(DilAgia'’s)  voice  tirst  struck  him,  he  sang  in  all  the  houses  of  the 
town  for  himself.  After  that  he  went  into  his  own  house.  He  was  also 
always  dancing  there.  “ Ya  a a ya  a'aiya  nagnn  da  a hai  i ya  Dllagia 
ahai  i 3’a.”’“  This  is  what  the}^  sang  when  he  danced.  It  is  a spirit 
.song. 


After  that  one  of  the  Pebble-town  people'*  came  to  invite  them. 
Then  one  through  whom  Property-woman'*  .spoke  came  by  himself  in 
a canoe.  At  that  time  DilAgia'  told  him  he  had  stretched  some  bad 
thing  (or  spirit)  over  the  town.  Then  he  danced  before  him."'  And 
he  made  him  feel  good. 

Some  time  after  this,  after  they  had  gone  to  the  mainland,  a difl'er- 
ent  one  spoke  through  him.  His  name  was  BAle'la.'*  Then  they 
returned  to  Sea-gra.ss  town  with  him.  Then  they  sang  for  GA'ndox’s- 
father  in  the  canoe.  He  danced  as  they  came.  And  when  they  landed 
he  asked  for  a plank  in  the  Tsimshian  language.  Then  the}^  had  one 
1‘est  on  the  edges  of  the  canoe.  He  came  down  upon  it  to  the  shore.'" 

And,  when  he  got  into  the  hou.se,  the  house  cover  011I3'  was  open 
(i.  e.,  it  was  crowded  with  people).  He  danced  the  way  Wu'ltcli.xaiya 
used  to.  When  he  began  to  dance  he  was  proud,  and  he  had  himself 
pulled  upright.  Aftei’  that  was  done  he  began  to  dance. 

After  he  had  danced  for  a while  he  would  .say:  “Stop  and  throw 
awa3’  the  cedar-bark  roofing.  Destro3^  also  the  indoor  latrine.  H.se 
cedar  planks  for  your  houses.  When  you  go  to  bed  leave  your  smoke 
holes  open.  Boxes  of  property  will  soon  fall  upon  you.  I ron  people '“ 
will  come  among  you.”  He  .said  that.  He  .said  there  would  lie  plent3' 
of  propert3’  for  them. 

'I'hen  all  in  the  town  danced  very  much  again.  The  Kitkatla  people 
also  brought  over  Bl'ni’s  '*  songs  to  Skedans.  They  sang  his  also  very 
much  as  thc3'  danced.  At  this  time  a schooner  was  wrecked  [in  Cum- 
shewa  inlet].  Then  blankets  were  gradually  distributed  in  quantities. 
This  went  on  for  a long  time.  Then,  according  to  his  word,  they  used 
cedar  planks  for  house  roofs.  The3’  also  stopped  using  indoor  latrines. 
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Then  he  wanted  Hre  drills.  Now  all  the  town  people  gave  fire  drills 
to  him.  When  they  came  in  with  them  he  let  them  all  drill  together. 
Then  he  looked  on.  After  all  had  done  the  same  thing  they  put  them 
into  the  fire.  That  was  why  he  had  them  give  them  to  himself. 

IVhen  the}”^  stopped  dancing  they  waved  their  hats.  He  sang  a 
song.  When  all  .stopped  he  whistled.  Then  they  stopped  singing  his 
[.song,  which  sounded  like  this]:  “Tco'lohd'ldldolgits.”*^ 

Afterward  SAqaiyu'l  again  spoke  through  him.  And,  after  the 
dancing  had  gone  on  a while  longer,  he  wanted  to  sleep.  At  that  time 
the  Sea-grass  town  chiefs  would  not  let  him.  By  and  by,  since  they 
feared  the  supernatural  beings  might  say  .something  different  from 
what  they  wanted  if  they  refused,  they  let  him  .sleep. 

When  they  agreed  thej^  made  a sail  house'*  for  him  in  the  corner. 
And  just  at  evening  he  went  in  and  la}"^  down.  Next  da}^  veiy  earh% 
before  the  raven  cried  he  awoke  (lit.,  departed).  After  that  thet'^ 
again  came  in  dancing.  When  the}’^  stopped  dancing  he  had  me  sit 
near  him.  Then  he  began  to  tell  me  (juietly  [what  had  happimed]. 

At  that  time  he  (SAqayu'f)  .stood  on  top  of  the  mountain  on  QiA'nga 
with  him.  Then  he  took  a handkerchief '*  out  of  his  pocket,  put  it 
over  his  face,  and  wept.  His  clothes  were  all  whiti'.  But  he  had  no  coat. 
Something  with  wheels*®  .stood  near  him,  and  pre.sentl}'  he  put  him 
into  his  pocket  on  the  right  side.  Then  he  got  into  this,  and  he  struck 
it.  It  went  right  along.  After  he  had  gone  along  slowly  he  came  to 
a city  with  him  and  took  him  out  of  his  pocket.  And  he  stood  up. 

A big  being  with  a black  skin  stood  there.  He  also  had  a big  gun. 
He  stood  pointing  it  downward  at  the  earth.  SAqaiyu'f  handed  some- 
thing to  him  out  of  his  pocket.  After  a while  he  took  it  without  look- 
ing at  him  and  put  it  into  his  mouth.  He  did  not  know  what  it  was. 
He  thought  it  was  Indian  tobacco. 

Then  SAqaiyfi'}  said  to  him:  “Do  not  be  afraid,  master.  Even  the 
supernatural  beings  die.  Where  nn'^  three,  sets  of  clothing  hang  up, 
I have  lived  along  time.  1 died  three  times,  but  my  body  never  dies.” 
When  he  went  thither  with  him,  he  saw  a large  kettle  boiling  out  of 
doors.  He  said  he  did  not  see  what  made  it  boil.  Near  it  was  a long 
filing,  the  lower  end  of  which  was  sejuare,  on  which  the  Kwakiutl  who 
had  killed  a certain  one  along  with  a Haida  were  nailed.**  They  had 
put  them  into  the  kettle.  There  the}'^  remained. 

There  he  .saw  his  uncle.  Then  his  uncle  asked  him:  “Did  you  see 
the  one  standing  there  with  a black  skin?  He  shoots  down  on  those 
people  below  who  treat  each  other  badly.  Then  the  land  below  is  also 
full  of  smoke,  and  there  is  sickness  eveiy where.” 

Then  his  uncle**  .spoke  to  him  through  the  doorway.  “Why  arc 
you  here?”  “SAqaiyuT  brought  me  around  in  that  thing.”  “Be 
watchful.  If  one  always  watches,  he,  too,  will  live  here.  The  black 
man  always  keeps  watch  on  those  who  are  foolish.” 
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-Vt  thjit  tinio  his  uncle  said  to  him;  ^^Somo  time  iifjo  one  came  down 
throufrli  nuL  And  lie  lived  in  this  town.  Now  he  lives  far  inland. 
The}'  fear  to  mention  his  name.”  llis  uncle  talked  with  him  for  a 
while.  Afrain  he  said  to  him:  “Do  not  let  his  name  he  mentioned 
airain  below.  You  can  not  mention  his  name  [for  it  is  too  great].  If 
a child  mentions  his  name  tell  him  to  stop.”** 

Then  he  went  down  again  with  him  in  the  thing  with  wheels.  At 
that  time  he  awoke  in  the  sail  house.  Not  a long  time  afterward  he 
died. 

This  is  the  end  of  it. 

This  atory  is  of  exceptional  interest,  both  from  the  insight  it  gives  into  native 
beliefs  generally  and  for  the  picture  presented  of  the  influence  exerted  on  those, 
beliefs  and  over  the  external  life  of  the  i)eople  also  by  the  coming  of  white  men. 
G.a'iuIox  was  evidently  this  shaman’s  daughter,  and  the  name  appears  to  Iw  Tsim- 
shian.  After  he  became  a shaman,  however,  he  was  known,  as  was  cu.stomaty,  by 
the  name  of  the  spirit  who  was  speaking  through  him  at  the  time.  He  belonged', 
like  two  of  the  shamans  in  the  preceding  story-,  to  the  Town-of-Dil'gua-People  of 
Old  Kloo. 

I was  fortunate  in  having  obtained  information  regarding  this  shaman  from  one 
who  knew  him  intimately,  and  to  w’hom,  it  appears,  he  confided  some  of  his  spiritual 
experiences.  The  shaman  is  well  known  to  all  Skidegate  Haida,  and  many  other 
stories  are  told  regarding  his  predictions.  For  some  of  these,  see  IMemoirs  of  the 
Jesup  North  Pacific  Expedition,  volume  v,  part  i,  page  .S9. 

' See  preceding  story,  note  4. 

Really  he  only  fell  in  a faint  or  a fit. 

* A shaman  among  the  Land-otter  people.  The  word  is  evidently  Tlingit. 

* See  story  of  Raven  traveling. 

* L!Vnas-=“  town  ” or  “village”:  k!isq!e-u''=“upperor  smaller  j)arl  of  stomach.” 
This  is  one  of  the  creatures  that  were  supposed  to  bring  wealth  to  the  one  who 
possessed  himself  of  them. 

“See  the  story  of  Big-tail. 

’ The  word  used  is  one  applied  to  descendants  generally. 

“See  the  story  of  Cloud-watcher. 

®A  good  dancer,  whose  name  is  probably  compounded  from  dPlA,  the  word  for 
Sand-hill  crane;  see  the  story  of  He-who-was-born-froni-his-inother’s-side. 

This  is  an  attempt  to  repipduce  the  sounds  used  in  this  song,  which  is  very  likely 
Tsimshian. 

"The  ruling  family  at  TcliVal,  the  principal  west  coast  town. 

See  the  story  of  A-slender-one-who-was-given-away,  note  6. 

'“That  is,  before  the  spirit  over  the  town. 

'^It  would  be  intere.stingif  we  could  trace  the  word  B.Ale'la  to  its  origin,  for  it  was 
certainly  connected  in  some  way  with  the  first  appearance  of  white  people  in 
northern  British  Columbia  and  with  the  first  efforts  of  Christian  missionaries.  Bl'nl 
evidently=Peni,  from  ni  “mind,”  a Carrier  Indian,  who,  immediately  after  the 
appearance  of  the  first  Catholic  missionaries,  claimed  remarkable  supernatural  powers 
and  started  a kind  of  sporadic  cult  which  spread  throughout  much  of  the  northern  part 
of  British  Columbia.  (See  Morice,  Hist,  of  the  N.  Interior  of  Brit.  Col.,  p.  235.) 
At  Ma.sset  I discovered  that  certain  songs  there  had  been  obtained,  or  were  supposed 
to  have  been  obtained,  from  a Jesuit  missionary  on  the  Skeena.  The  Christian 
influences  apparent  in  this  story  evidently  emanated  from  the  same  source,  ns 
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BAle'la’s  and  Bl'ni’s  songs  are  all  said  to  have  been  revealed  at  a place  up  the  Skeena 
river  at  the  same  time  and  to  have  spread  from  there. 

Evidently  B.\le'la  is  landing  like  a white  man. 
llaida  name  for  the  white  people. 

' ' Snpix)sed  to  resemble  the  songs  or  cries  of  white  people.  When  they  sang  the 
shaman  made  a motion  as  if  waving  his  hat,  and  all  followed  suit.  This  has  very 
much  the  appearance  of  an  imitation  of  a hearty  Y ankee  or  British  cheer.  The 
llaida  themselves  assert  that  it  happened  before  any  whites  were  seen. 

"*  A little  lodge  or  tent  of  amoe  sails. 

He  is  now  dressed  like  a white  man. 

'-•’The  story-teller  said,  “like  a bicycle.’ 

This  sentence  is  obscure,  referring  to  an  adventure  of  which  I have  no  clew. 

One  of  the  shamans  spoken  of  in  the  last  story. 

Wu'ltclixaiya,  the  moon’s  son,  thus  seems  to  have  been  identified  with  the 
Christian  deity. 
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IIjii-a'c^ons 

[Version  olitiiineil  l>y  I’rof.  Fnini!  Boas.] 

Ten  men  intended  to  ciitch  tish  near  (^’ii'daso  near  lo  [New  Kloo]. 
Iliey  went  there  in  their  canoe  and  cauf^ht  the  tish  l)y  means  of  snares 
which  were  attached  to  the  points  of  poles.  One  of  these  men  woi-e 
a hat  showing  a design  of  a cormorant  (k’’a'lo)  belonging  to  the  Eagle 
clan.  Whenever  he  caught  a fish  his  hat  fell  down  into  the  water,  so 
that  he  did  not  catch  any  thing  more.  Finally  he  grew  angry  and 
.scolded  the  water.  He  took  his  hat  and  said:  “I  strike  your  vulva 
with  this  hat,  Djila'qons.”  Finally  the  people  went  ashore,  where 
tliej^  made  a large  tire,  intending  to  eat  the  tish.  [The  name  of  the 
tish  was  Ta'cat,  the  charr  (or  rainhow-ti’out)].  They  roasted  them. 
After  a little  while  a large  frog  came  up  to  the  tire.  The}"  took  it  and 
threw  it  into  the  flames,  and  laughed  when  the}"  .saw  it  burn.  After 
a short  while  there  was  a clap  of  thunder,  and  the  frog  hurst.  Aftei" 
a little  while  the  .same  frog  came  hack.  They  put  more  wood  upon 
the  tire,  and  threw  the  frog  into  it;  but  when  it  was  red-hot  it  jumped 
out  of  the  tire. 

Now  they  returned  to  their  village.  They  .saw  a man  walking  along 
the  beach,  following  them.  He  shouted:  “ When  your  canoe  reaches 
yonder  point  of  land,  one  of  you  shall  die.  At  the  next  point  of 
land  the  .second  one  of  the  number  shall  die,  until  you  are  all  dead. 
Only  the  steersman  .shall  reach  your  village,  where  he  shall  tell  what 
has  befallen  you,  and  then  he,  too,  shall  die.” 

After  a little  while  they  heard  a large  man  coming,  who  struck  his 
abdomen,  and  the  .sound  was  like  that  of  a drum.  Then  they  laughed 
at  him.  They  struck  his  abdomen  with  sticks  in  order  to  hear  the 
noise.  He  said:  “ I wi.sh  to  help  you,”  but  they  did  not  listen  to  him. 
He  said:  “A  tire  is  coming.  It  is  going  to  burn  everything.”  After 
a while  they  .saw  an  animal  coming,  with  a beak  like  that  of  a 
mosquito. 

Another  day  a few  men  went  out  hunting  .seals.  They  met  a seal 
which  looked  up  at  the  .sky  and  .said:  “This  cloud  looks  as  though  all 
the  people  were  going  to  die.  The  same  thing  happened  long  ago.  ’ 
[All  these  were  prophesies  of  the  general  destruction  of  the  tribe.] 
Then  the  man  returned  without  killing  the  seal. 

Now  the  whole  town  was  burned.  The  fire  came  from  the  water, 
burning  everything.  All  the  people  were  killed.  Only  a young  girl 
who  had  just  reached  maturity  hid  in  a cellar  near  the  doorway  where 
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tlie  people  used. to  urinate.  She  alone  was  saved.  Her  nanie  was 
Vei/ukx-Ina'nij.  Then  Djila'qons  came  from  out  of  the  water.  She 
took  her  staff,  beat  time  with  it,  and  sang  a mourning  song.  She 
found  the  young  girl,  who  became  the  mother  of  the  Dj’eguaidanas. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  important  IJaida  family  stories,  Djila'qons  being  consid- 
ered the  ancestress,  or  at  all  events  special  patroness,  of  all  those  of  the  Eagle  clan, 
while  from  Sounding-property,  the  sole  survivor  of  the  town  of  DjI'gua,  were 
descended  the  following  four  great  groups  of  Eagles:  Those-born-at-Skedans  and 
tlie  Town-of-Dji'gua-people  of  Old  Kloo,  the  Witch  people  of  Cumshewa,  and  the 
Scalion  town  people  of  Kaisun.  Besides  these  several  claim  to  have  branched  off 
from  the  above,  and  tbe  La'na  tcla'adAS  claim  her  as  their  ancestress  because  a man 
of  their  family  took  her  over  to  the  Tsimshian.  They  are  not,  of  course,  regularly 
entitled  to  the  di.stinction. 

A version  of  this  story  obtained  by  myself  was  printed  in  the  Memoirs  of  the 
American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  Jesup  North  Pacific  Expedition,  V,  part  i, 
pages  94-96,  and  another  was  printed  by  Professor  Boas  in  bis  Indianische  Sagen  von 
der  Nord-Pacifischen  Kiiste  Amerikas,  Berlin,  1895,  ])p.  310,  311.  My  story-teller 
gave  the  following  as  one  of  the  crying  songs  used  by  Djila'qons  at  this  time: 
Wil  11  ha  il  g.ada'g.a-lina'-i-t-heye,  etc.,  the  whole  being  accompanied  by  weeping, 
sobbing,  and  the  labored  breathing  that  accompanies.  The  two  words  mean 
“those  who  were  going  to  have  property,”  the  thought  being  “Oh!  those  that 
would  have  had  property  if  I had  let  them  alone!” 
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StOUY  of  the  IIoUSK-rOINT  FAMILIES 
[ToM  by  Tom  Stevens,  chief  of  Those-t>orn-Ht'House-y>oint] 

The  son  of  the  town  chief  of  Ilonse-jioint  was  half  crazy.  The 
children  of  the  town  played  at  G.ivlna's,'  and  all  went  home,  and  he 
came  afti'r  them.  And  in  the  place  where  they  had  been  playing 
.something  with  four  faces  was  rolling  around,  [exclaimingl;  “Great- 
crazy-day.s.  Great-crazy-days.”  Then  he  ran  to  catch  it,  but  he  did 
did  not  .see  whither  it  went. 

One  time  he  threw  stones  at  it.  After  he  had  done  this  .several 
times  he  saw  whither  it  went.  Then  he  chased  it.  He  chased  it, 
cha.sed  it  a while,  and  it  went  into  the  ocean  before  him.  And  he  also 
jumped  right  in  after  it.  After  he  had  ])ui‘sued  it  along  upon  a 
trail  in  the  ocean  for  a while,  he  chased  it  out  in  front  of  “ Upset- 
canoe”®  and  it  .sat  waiting  for  him  on  the  beach.  Then  he  .sat  near  it. 
It  talked  to  him  there. 

Then  it  took  a Img  off  of  its  back,  laid  it  near  by,  took  out  of  it  a 
partly  tinished  canoe  and  taught  him  how  the}'^  were  going  to  make 
them.  It  told  him  how  they  would  .stretch  it  and  would  build  a fire 
inside. 

Then  it  took  cedar  bark  out  of  its  I)ag.  It  told  him  its  name  was 
g.a-i.’  It  told  him  they  would  u.se  this  for  houses.  And  it  told 
him  they  would  sew  together  the  canoes  with  the  cedar  limbs  and 
fasten  the  cross  seats  in  place  with  them. 

After  it  was  through  telling  him,  it  struck  the  man  with  its  elbow. 
Yu'i3’a'+.  It  pu.shcd  him  down.  It  became  a bird  and  walked  down 
from  him  Happing  its  wings.  It  dived  and  came  up  far  out.  But  then 
he  saw  a Kc'dhead*  Hoating  on  the  water  out  at  sea.  That  it  was  that 
was  helping  the  people  to  .settle  at  Ilou.se-point. 

And  afterward  he  came  home.  And  he  told  his  friends.  Then  they 
began  to  make  a canoe.  As  he  told  them,  the\"  fastened  down  the 
seats  with  cedar  limbs.  When  it  was  broken,  the}'  sewed  it  together 
with  them.  And,  when  he  explained  to  them  about  the  cedar  bark, 
they  also  took  that.  They  put  cro.ss  sticks®  in  the  pieces  and  made 
houses.  This  is  how  they  began  to  live  under  cedar  barks.  And  at 
that  time  they  also  began  Hshing  in  the  ocean. 

And  it  also  taught  him  other  things  in  the  .same  way.  It  told  him 
how  they  were  going  to  fasten  halibut  hooks  with  roots.  And  it  told 
him  that  they  should  pull  oH’  cedar  bark  and  weave  mats  out  of  it.  It 
also  told  him  that  they  shoidd  twist  it  into  ropes  and  use  it  that  way 
in  fi.shing. 
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After  some  tin'ie  had  passed,  they  had  snares  set  for  eagles.  And 
they  sat  in  holes  under  these.  When  any  were  caught  in  them  they 
broke  their  wings,  and  at  evening  they  took  as  many  as  they  knew 
were  theirs. 

One  day  a man  caught  one  with  .slender  claws.  And,  when  he  went 
for  all  at  evening,  one  of  his  eagles  was  lost.  The  Tsimshian 
bought  the  feathers.  That  was  why  they  gathered  them.  Then  they 
reported  to  one  another  that  one  had  a hawk.'  And  he  who  missed  one 
of  his  own  heard  it  was  his  and  went  to  ask  for  it.  Then  the}^  would 
not  give  it  to  him,  and  some  quarrels  took  place. 

Then  they  put  on  their  weapons.  They  put  on  hi'oga-i,^ gorgets, 
helmets,  war  coats,  and  two  thick  hides,  one  over  another.  [They 
had]  war  spears.  The  }mung  men  had  bows.  And  they  came  together. 
After  thev  had  fought  there  with  each  other  for  a while,  they  stopped 
and  moved  apart." 

After  a long,  quiet  interval,  a person  went  to  Peoples’  town'  to 
gamble  and  [saw]  another  come  out  from  Peoples’  town  wearing  mar- 
ten-skin blankets  with  the  fur  turned  out.  Plis  gambling-stick  bag 
hung  from  a wooden  float.  He  reported  it  to  them,  and  they  ran 
thither.  Then  he  kept  ciying:  “G.Angiida'n.  My  seed.  My  seed.’”® 

From  the  town  one  went  to  sell  a copper  worth  ten  slaves  called 
“ Upsetter-of-the-town.”  And,  when  the\"  were  on  their  way  back, 
there  was  a great  smoke  at  the  town,  and  the}^  ventured  guesses  about 
it.  One  .said  that  the  town  was  being  burned.  Another  said  that 
some  kind  of  clam  was  being  put  into  the  tire. 

When  the}^  got  close  in  front  of  the  town  of  Ziglla-a'la,“  they  were 
pushing  one  [prisoner]  down  to  the  beach.  His  name  was  Letting-go- 
of-each-other. The  Inlet  people’"  had  burned  the  town.  The  war 
chief  was  called  Burnt-forest.’" 

And,  when  they  saw  them  coming,  they  chased  them  seaward.  And 
they  paddled  toward  Cape  Ball  to  escape.  Then  they  got  near  it  and 
fastened  the  copper  to  the  paddle.  And,  when  they  held  it  up  high, 
they  tried  to  catch  them  all  the  harder.  Then  the}^  upset  themselves 
and  swam  downward.  Chief  Points-meeting-in-the-water  and  chief 
Going -after -property  were  drowned  at  the  bottom.  Afterward 
Burnt-forest  dove  after  the  copper  and  recovered  it  neatly. 

'I'hen  they  (the  people  who  were  drowned)  went  and  sat  in  front  of 
Chiefs”  hou.se.  They  begged  him  for  a flood.  He  asked  them  to  come 
in.  They  refused.  The  warriors  started  home  and  camped  beyond 
Ra\ en  creek. The  weather  was  calm.  Toward  evening  two  tidal 
waves  rolled  in  out  of  the  ocean.  The  flr.st  one  came  in  and  broke. 

1 he  tanoes  with  their  skids  even  drifted  awa\'.  The  last  one  even 
washed  away  the  trees  b}’^  their  roots.  Half  of  the  warriors  were 
lust.  And  he  (Burnt-forest)  escaped  along  with  his  copper  into  the 
w'oods  and  carried  it  ofl'  on  his  back. 
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Tlien,  by  wii.shin^r  awjiy  tho  front  of  Tow  liill,"’’  the  waves  washed 
dentaliuiii  shells  to  the  surfaee.  The  Inlet  j people]  dug  them.  They 
paddled  north with  them  to  sell  them  for  slaves.  They  bouglit 
slaves. 

.\fter  that,  when  they  ([uarreled  with  one  of  'riiose-born-at-Hou.se- 
point,  he  would  say  in  answer:  “Well!  Inlet  people  eeased  moving 
their  own  biieket  handles  because  my  uncles  drowned  themselves.” 
The  Inlet  people  had  plenty  of  slaves. 

And  a man  of  Those-born-at-I  louse-point  made  figures  of  the  super- 
natui-al  beings  on  his  house.  'Fhe  ends  of  the  roof  poles  had  images 
of  human  beings  on  them  face  uj).  This  house  was  washed  awa}'^  live 
times.  Then  he  named  himself  Chief-who-renews-his-property. 

[The  following  short  story,  ohliiined  by  Professor  Boas  from  Charlie  Edenshaw,  ehief  of  th-j  StA'slas 
at  Masset,  is  added  for  jairposes  of  eomparison  and  as  eontalning  supplementary  material.] 

After  the  deluge,  Naeku'n  was  the  first  place  to  emerge  from  the 
waters.  People  were  holding  a council  to  determine  which  wav  to  go. 
While  they  were  still  deliberating  a two-faced  man  came  and  asked 
them  why  they  could  not  make  up  their  minds,  and  told  them  which 
way  to  go. 

At  that  time  the  “Raven  traveled  all  over  the  earth,  and  one  da}'  he 
found  a cockle  which  was  being  thrown  about  b}'  the  waves.  He 
heard  a noise  inside  the  shell.  He  went  near  to  see  what  it  was. 
Me  hid  near  by  and  discovered  many  children  in  the  cockleshell.  He 
opened  it  and  found  many  people.  Then  he  made  towns.  One  of 
these  he  allied  Yaku  lanas,  another  one  Kuna  hums,  and  he  gave  all 
the  families  of  the  Haida  their  names.  On  the  beach  he  made  a town, 
Tas  lanas;  and  in  the  ivoods  he  made  one  which  he  Ciilled  SLeng  lanas 
(“  rear  part  of  the  house 

My  informant,  who  is  now  chief  .of  Those-born-at-Uouse-point,  began  by  saying 
that  when  the  flood  raised  by  Raven’s  uncle  subsided  a woman  was  sitting  upon 
House-point  (i.  e.,  Nekoon  or  Rose  spit).  This  woman  had  four  teats,  each  of 
which  was  owned  by  one  of  the  Raven  families  of  House-point,  the  Eggs  of  Ski'tg.ar) 
Rear-town  people.  Point-town  people,  Those-born-at-House-point.  After  her  people 
had  begun  to  increase  they  pulled  grass  over  themselves,  began  to  twirl  one  stick  upon 
another  to  light  fires  and,  since  they  had  no  canoes,  floated  their  fishing  lines  off 
from  the  great  spit.  The  story-teller  probably  intended  these  particulars  to  be 
included  as  part  of  his  relation.  I also  have  a Masset  version  of  that  part  of  the 
story  which  deals  witli  the  war  at  House-point. 

' A level  spot  back  of  the  town. 

’ .-V  hill  south  of  Rose  spit. 

’The  present  Haida  name. 

* Aythya  americana,  Eyt.  So  identified  by  the  story-teller  himself  in  the  museum 
at  Victoria.  Haida,  (|adji'ri-g.Al-g.a'ksiJi-i. 

® Inserted  between  the  layers  of  cedar  bark  to  Imj  used  for  roofing. 

»Of  the  kind  called  skiiPmsm;  see  the  story  of  A-slender-one-who-was-given-away, 
note  1. 
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’Said  to  be  similar  to  the  next  piece  mentioned. 

“According  to  a Masset  version  Those-born-at-I louse-point  were  driven  from  the 
town. 

“One  of  the  villages  near  Cape  Ball. 

'“This  was  a portent  of  the  destruction  of  the  town  mentioned  belo"-. 

" The  words  are  used  for  ditches  or  stream  beds  running  through  level  ground,  or 
when  some  uiwight  object  falls  over. 

People  of  i\Ia.sset  inlet. 

Or  rather  the  place  where  trees  have  been  burned  off. 

"That  is,  Cape  Ball’s. 

'“Not  far  south  of  Eose  spit. 

'“Tow  is  an  English  spelling  of  the  Haida  name  Tao.  Whether  the  same  or  not,  it 
is  identical  in  form  with  the  word  which  means  “grease.” 

"The  Haida  expression  is  “upward,”  which  means  toward  the  Stikine  country. 
'“See  “Story  of  the  Food-giving-town  people,”  and  notes. 
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How  THE  SkAWARD-SQOA'TIaOAS  OBTAINED  THE  NAMES  OF  THEIR 

GAMBLING  STICKS 

[Told  by  Walter  McGregor  of  the  Seallon-town  people] 

His  father  was  a chief  in  Sealion-to\vn.‘  His  name  was  Poor- 
chief’s-son.*  One  time  his  father  was  going  to  have  a potlatch. 
Then  his  father  went  to  invite  the  Tsimshian.  While  he  was  gone, 
Gasi'na-A'ndju®  began  to  gamble.  After  he  had  gambled  for  some 
time,  he  lost  all  of  his  father’s  propert}'.  Then  he  put  a bladder  full 
of  grease  into  his  gambling-stick  bag.  And  he  put  it  on  his  back  and 
went  away. 

After  he  had  traveled  for  a while,  he  Went  in‘  at  ^^^lite-rocks.  As 
he  went  he  ate  all  kinds  of  leaves.'"’  Presently  he  wanted  to  defecate, 
and  he  defecated  at  a rotten  stump.  And  after  that  he  again  went 
about  eating  leaves.  After  he  had  gone  along  for  a while,  he  passed 
over  the  bones  of  two  human  beings  upon  which  moss  was  growing. 

And,  after  he  had  gone  on  a while  longer,  he  came  to  where  two 
streams  flowed  down  from  Dju'tclitga,"  near  which  lay  the  fresh 
bones  of  two  persons.  One  stream  was  red.  The  other  was  blue. 
Dju'tclitga’s  manure  made  it  red,  they  say,  and  his  medicine  made  it 
blue.  Those  who  drank  from  the  red  one  died  there. 

Then  he  took  the  grease  out  of  his  bladder,  and  he  greased  his 
insides.  Then  he  put  his  head  into  the  blue  one.  After  he  had  drunk 
for  a while,  he  lost  consciousness.  When  he  came  to  himself  he  was 
standing  in  front  of  a big  house  with  a two-headed  house  pole.  And 
they  told  him  to  come  in.  At  once  he  entered. 

The  chiefs  in  the  house  said  to  him:  “News  of  you  has  come,  grand- 
son. You  gambled  away  all  of  your  father’s  potlatch  property. 
Then  the  chief  had  a small  box  brought  to  him,  and  he  took  a hawk 
feather  out  of  it.  Then  he  put  it  into  the  corner  of  his  (the  youth’s) 
eye.  After  he  had  twisted  it  around  there  for  a while,  he  pulled  it 
out  and  took  out  blood*  and  moss  from  it. 

After  he  had  finished  both  he  said  to  him  “Let  me  see  your  gam- 
bling sticks,”  and  he  gave  them  to  him.  He  squeezed  them.  Then 
blood*  came  out.  And,  after  he  had  touched  his  lips  to  his  hands,  he 
cut  around  the  middle  of  one  of  them  with  his  finger  nail.  It  was 
red.  And  he  said  to  him:  “It’s  name  shall  be  Coming-out-ten- 
times.”  And,  after  he  had  touched  his  lips  to  his  hands  again,  he  cut 
around  on  another  of  them  near  the  end.  The  end  of  it  v'as  red. 
Then  he  said:  “Its  name  shall  be  Sticking-into-the-clouds.” 
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As  soon  as  he  brought  out  his  gambling  sticks  to  him,  he  named 
them.  He  continued  to  name  them:  “Thing-alwa\"s-carried-along,'’ 
“Alvvays-running-off,”  “Bloody-nose,”  “Shaking-his-head-as-he-goes- 
along,”  “Common-one,”  “Rattling-bone,”  “Elderberry-roots,”  and 
“ Russet- backed-thrush”  (?).” 

Large  canoes  were  piled  up  in  the  corner  of  his  house.  That  meant 
that  the  Tsimshian  had  come  during  his  absence.  And  two  young 
fellows  who  looked  transparent  were  in  his  hou.se.  lie  said  that  one 
should  go  with  him.  “This  one  will  go  with  you.  He  will  take  awa}'^ 
3mur  djil  when  you  gamble  first.'®  Do  not  choose  the  fine  cedar  bark 
out  of  which  smoke  comes.  Take  that  that  has  no  smoke.  After  you 
have  counted  seven,  take  the  one  out  of  which  smoke  comes.  Then 
begin  with  ‘Coniing-out-ten-times.’  ” After  he  had  got  throiigh  telling 
this  to  him,  he  said  to  him:  “Go  home.”  Lo!  he  awoke. 

Then  he  went  out  at  the  same  place  where  he  had  started  in.  Below 
the  stump  from  which  he  had  defecated  la}'  a sea  otter.  He  looked  at 
the  sea.  The  sea  otter  was  drifting  shoreward.  Then  he  went  down 
to  it,  took  it,  and  dried  it.  And  he  went  from  there  to  Sealion-town. 

When  he  had  almost  reached  it,  he  came  to  some  dogs  fighting  with 
each  other  for  a gambling-stick  bag  which  la\'  on  the  left  side  of  the 
place  where  the  broad,  red  trail  came  out.  The  dogs  fought  for  the 
fat  which  was  in  it.  And  he  looked  into  it.  A sipall  copper  was  in 
it.  He  took  it,  and  he  came  home. 

And  he  came  to  the  ten  canoes  of  the  Tsimshian  who  had  arrived. 
He  went  in  to  his  mother  and  ate  as  usual.  He  also  drank  water. 

Next  day  gambling  began.  He  went  out  and  staked  the  sea  otter.  Thev 
tried  to  get  ahead  of  one  another  in  playing  for  it.  The  Tsim.shian 
wanted  to  gamble  with  him.  Then  one  came  to  gamble  with  him. 
The  Tsimshian  handled  the  sticks  first.  And  he  did  not  take  the  one 
which  smoked.  After  he  had  counted  seven  he  took  the  one  which 
smoked.  He  got  the  djil. 

Then  he  took  up  “Coming-out-ten-times”  as  they  had  told  him. 
[They  said]  “He  is  losing  as  he  always  does.”  Then  he  handled  the 
sticks.  He  counted  ten.  He  had  “Sticking-into-the-clouds”  and 
this  one  [besides  his  blank]  left."  With  them  he  won.  He  stopped 
missing  it.  He  handled  the  sticks.  Then  he  held  the  blank  over  his 
shoulder.  He  took  it  away.'®  They  did  not  see  it. 

He  won  every  single  thing  from  the  Tsimshian.  After  he  had  all 
of  their  property  he  also  won  their  canoes.  By  and  by  a little  old 
man  behind  the  crowd  of  his  opponents,  who  had  just  bathed  and  had 
the  right  side  of  his  face  marked  with  paint,  wanted  to  gamble  with 
him.  And,  after  they  had  staked  property,  the  Tsimshian  handled 
the  sticks.  Smoke  came  out  of  both  heaps  of  cedar  bark.  Then  he 
selected  that  which  smoked  the  most.  He  got  one  of  those  with  many 
marks.'®  And  he  handled  them  again.  He  took  the  one  with  the 
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.smaller  smoke.  Again  he  got  one  of  those  with  many  marks.  It  was 
a good  day  for  him  (the  Tsimshian).  That  was  why  he  (Oa.si'na-A'ndjfi) 
could  not  .see  his  djil.  He  was  the  only  one  who  beat  him. 

Then  his  father’s  potlatch  was  over.  They  gave  the  Tsimshian  their 
canoes.  'I'hen  he  had  the  breast  of  his  son  tattooed.  He  had  the 
figure  of  a cormorant  ])ut  on  him.  He  had  its  neck  run  through  him. 
He  had  its  wings  laid  on  each  side  of  his  shoulders.  He  had  its  besik 
put  on  his  breast.  On  his  back  he  had  its  tail  put.  He  was  the  onl}’^ 
Raven  who  had  the  cormorant  for  a crest.  No  one  had  it  that  way 
afterward.  The  Tsim.shian  went  home. 

He  had  his  father’s  house  pole  made  like  Diu'tclitga’s.  At  that  time 
he  named  the  house  “Two-headed-house.”  The  Seaward-Scjoa'ladas 
own  the  gambling-stick  names. 

All  Haida  families  do  not  have  distinctive  family  myths  as  is  the  ease  among  the 
Kwakiutl  and  Bella  Coola.  Some,  however,  have  stories  telling  how  they  obtainefl 
the  right  to  certain  names,  erest.«,  etc.,  and  the  following  is  one  of  that  number.  It 
explains  the  origin  of  the  names  employed  by  the  Seaward-Sqoa'tadas,  a Raven 
family  of  Skidegate  inlet,  for  the  sticks  in  their  gambling  sets,  and  at  the  same  time 
how  the  Sealion-town  peo[)le,  an  Eagle  family,  obtained  tbe  right  to  a certain  style 
of  house  pole  with  two  heads.  One  of  the  old  Kaisun  houses,  Na-qiVdji-stins,  “Two- 
headed-bouse,”  was  named  from  a pole  of  this  kind  which  stood  in  front  of  it. 

' At  Skotsgai  bay,  near  Skidegate;  comj)arc  tbe  story  of  Sacred-one-standing-and- 
moving,  note  1. 

Probably  intended  in  a reverse  sense. 

“ He  was  also  called  Sins-n.\n-q!a'-igiaos,  “ Ile-who-chews-the-days,”  becau.se  that 
was  all  that  he  had  to  live  on  during  his  fa.st  and  wanderings.  He  belonged  to  the 
Seaward-s(ioa'fadas;  his  father  to  the  Sealion-town  j>eople. 

* Into  the  woods. 

‘The  words  for  leaf  and  medicine  are  identical. 

‘ .\  mountain. 

’ DjuGclitga.  A song  comes  into  this  sbjry  somewhere  the  words  of  which  were 
given  me  by  the  last  survivor  of  the  Seaward-sqoa(Iadas.  They  are  as  follows:  Gaiu 
dl  da  qe'ng..\nga,  “ You  do  not  see  me”  [because  i am  too  great  to  he  seen].  Prob- 
ably this  was  Dju'tcIItga’s  song,  heard  before  or  at  the  time  when  Gasi'na-.\'ndju  was 
taken  into  his  house. 

® This  condition  was  usually  supposed  to  be  brought  about  by  the  sight  of  a men- 
struant  woman. 

‘The  Haida  name  for  this  stick  was  Wi'dAwit,  which  apjajars  to  be  a duplication 
of  wit,  the  word  for  russet-backed  thrush. 

’"Compare  the  story  of  Rounding-gambling-sticks,  notes  7 and  8. 

» That  is,  he  had  Coming-out-ten-times,  Sticking-into-the-clouds,  and  his  djil  left. 
For  a further  explanation  of  this  game  see  story  of  Sounding-gamhling-sticks. 

That  is,  the  transparent  being  did. 

“The  djil,  which  was  the  one  desired,  had  few  or  no  marks  upon  it. 
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How  ONE  OF  THE  StaSA'oS-LA'NAS  BECAME  WEALTHY 
[Told  by  Walter  McGregor  of  the  Seallon-town  people.] 

His  name  was  Sqi'lg.aAlAii.'  His  wife  belonged  to  the  Seaward- 
sqoa'ladas,  and  her  name  was  A'Jg.a-sIwa't.  They  were  camping  at 
Djihl'. 

And,  when  the  tide  was  low,  he  went  seaward.  He  heard  some 
puppies  yelping.  He  looked  for  them.  He  could  not  find  them. 
Then  he  began  to  eat  medicine.  After  he  had  eaten  medicine  for  a 
while,  he  went  seaward  again.  Again  he  heard  the  puppies  3’elping. 

After  he  had  gone  toward  the  place  where  they  were  yelping  the 
jmlping  sounded  behind  him.  After  he  had  done  this  for  a while  he 
found  two  small  pups  among  some  stones  l^'ing  in  a pool  of  salt  water. 
Then  he  pick  them  up  and  stood  up  planks  on  edge  for  them 
around  a hollow  between  the  roots  of  a tree  behind  the  house.  And 
he  had  them  live  there.  He  hid  them.  He  named  one  of  them 
Found  and  the  other  Helper.  He  fed  them  secretly. 

When  they  became  larger  they  went  into  the  water  earl}'^  one 
morning.  They  came  shoreward  together.  The}”^  had  a tomcod  in 
their  mouths.  Thej'  gave  it  to  him.  He  .said  he  had  gone  out  to  look 
for  it  veiy  earl}'.  And  he  brought  it  into  the  house. 

Again  the}'  swam  seaward.  They  brought  in  a red  cod  in  their 
mouths.  When  they  started  olf  again  they  brought  back  a halibut  in 
their  mouths.  When  they  became  larger  they  brought  in  a piece 
bitten  out  of  a whale.  All  that  time  he  said  he  had  found  the  things. 
W hen  he  had  a quantity  of  food  he  carried  the  whale  to  his  brothers- 
in-law”  at  Skidegate  as  a gift. 

They  were  nearly  stjvrved  at  Skidegate  when  he  came  and  gave  them 
what  he  had.  d he  day  after  he  arrived  he  went  for  firewood.  When 
he  brought  it  in  the  food  was  all  gone.  He  wished  to  eat  some 
salmon  eggs  put  up  in  bladders  which  his  mother-in-law  owned.  She 
did  not  give  them  to  him.  At  that  time  he  kept  x’epeating:  “1  guess 
there  will  be  plenty  in  the  dogs’  house.”  Then  his  mother-in-law 
said:  “I  wonder  what  sort  of  dogs  have  grease  all  over  their  house.” 
His  mother-in-law  was  stingy. 

Next  day  he  again  came  in  from  getting  wood  and  said  the  same 
thing  as  before.  And  his  mother-in-law  again  said:  “I  wonder  what 
sort  of  dogs  have  grease  all  over  their  house.” 

Next  da}  he  started  for  Djifu',  and  his  mother-in-law  went  with 
him.  After  they  had  gone  along  for  a while  they  came  to  a porpoise 
floating  about,  and  his  mother-in-law  wanted  it.  He  paid  no  attention 
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to  her.  After  tliey  had  jrone  on  for  a while  longer,  the}'  came  to  a 
hail  seal  Hoating  about.  His  mother-in-law  also  wanted  that.  He 
jiaid  no  attention  to  her. 

Aftei  they  had  gone  on  for  a wdiile  from  there,  they  came  to  pieces 
bitten  out  of  a whale  floating  about.  Those  his  mother-in-law  also 
wanted,  and  he  said:  “Na.sty!  that  is  my  dogs’ manure.”  And  after 
they  had  gone  on  for  another  space  of  time,  they  came  to  a jaw  good 
on  both  sides,  'riien  he  cut  off  two  pieces  from  it  and  took  them  in. 

Now  he  landed  at  l)jili6,  and  he  would  let  his  mother-in-law  eat 
nothing  but  fat  food.  When  his  mother-in-law  went  down  to  get  sea 
eggs  he  spilt  whale  grease  around  liefore  her  upon  the  sea  eggs.  He 
also  spilt  whale  grease  around  in  the  water.  He  was  killing  his 
mother-in-law  with  menhd  weariness.'’ 

en  the  doj^s  biou^ht  in  two  whales  apiece.  He  (each)  had  one 
laid  between  his  ears  and  one  laid  near  his  tail. 

His  wife  became  two-faced  (i.  e.,  treacherou.s)  to  him.  She  discov'- 
ered  that  the  dogs  alwa}'s  went  out  at  daybreak.  Then  she  allowed 
urine  and  blue  hellebore  to  rot  together. 

One  day,  when  the  dogs  were  coming  in  together,  she  put  hot  stones 
into  this  mixture.  And,  when  it  was  boiling,  she  poured  it  into 
the  ocean.  At  once  the  wind  raised  big  waves.  There  was  no  place 
where  the  dogs  could  come  ashore.  The  dogs  carried  some  islands 
out  to  sea  in  trying  to  scramble  up  them.  One  is  called  Sea-eggs, 
the  other  G.agu'n. 

Then  they  swam  southward.  He  watched  them  from  the  shore. 
They  tried  to  climb  ashore  on  the  south  side  of  the  entrance  of  Skide- 
gate  channel.*  But  they  011I3'  made  marks  with  their  claws  on  the 
rocks  instead.  They  could  not  do  it.  Then  they  SAvam  away.  On 
that  account  the}' call  this  place  “ Where-dogs-tried-to-crawl-up-and- 
slid-back.”  Then  they  swam  together  to  the  channel.*  They  lie  in 
front  of  Da'x.ua.®  They  call  them  “The  Dogs.”° 

He  had  many  whales.  He  tilled  up  “Whale-creek.”  He  bent 
boxes  for  them,  and  he  put  the  whale  grease  into  them.  By  selling 
these  he  became  a chief.’ 

Compare  “ The  story  of  those  who  were  abandoned  at  Stasqa'os.” 

'And  he  was  a member  of  the  above  family,  an  Eagle  family  on  the  west  coast. 

^In  this  case  “brothers-in-law”  is  synonymous  with  the  entire  family  of  his  wife. 

’ According  to  the  stories  a person  who  lived  entirely  upon  greasy  food  came  to  be 
afflicted  with  mental  lassitude;  see  the  story  of  A-slender-one-who-was-given-away. 

^ First  the  western  entrance  of  Skidegate  channel  (G.a'oia)  is  referred  to,  then  the 
channel  proper  which  was  called  Kle'djis,  a word  applied  to  the  stomach  and  intes- 
tines of  an  animal  or  man. 

® Close  to  Lawn  hill. 

“ These  are  two  rocks  near  the  steamer  entrance  to  Skidegate  inlet. 

’The  word  used  here,  I'nlxagidas,  is  applied  to  a house  chief  and  is  almost  syn- 
onymous with  “rich  man,”  there  being  no  caste  limitations  to  prevent  one  from 
becoming  a house  chief. 
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Stories  of  the  Pitch-people 

[Told  by  Walter  McGregor,  of  the  Sealion-town  people] 

Some  persons  went  out  hunting  from  Songs-of -victory  town/  And 
one  of  them  put  on  the  skin  of  a hair  seal  and  lay  on  a reef.  Then 
some  went  hunting  from  Food-steamer’s^  town.  One  of  them  speared 
the  hair  seal  lying  on  the  reef  with  his  bone  spear.  But  a human 
being  screamed. 

They  used  to  put  on  the  skin  of  a hair  seal,  lie  on  a reef  and  make 
the  cry  of  a hair  seal,  and,  when  a hair  seal  came  up,  one  sitting  behind 
him  speared  it.  They  speared  him  (the  man)  while  he  was  doing  that 
wa}L  Then  they  went  off  in  terror. 

And  then  they  began  fighting  with  one  another.  The  Songs-of- 
victory  people  went  out  first,  and  they  killed  Food-steamer’s  wife  with 
arrows.  Then  they  fought  continually  with  one  another.  At  that 
time  they  killed  each  other  off. 

Falling-tide  was  a brave  man  among  the  people  of  Songs-of -victory 
town.  One  time,  when  he  got  back  from  fighting,  he  threw  his  kelp 
fish  line  into  the  fire.  Then  he  occupied  a fort.  At  that  time  he  had 
nothing  to  eat.  He  spoiled  himself.®  After  that  they  also  killed  him, 
and  only  the  town  of  Kaisun  was  left. 

One  day  they  stretched  out  a black-cod  fishing  line  upon  the  beach 
in  front  of  Kaisun  with  the  intention  of  seeing  how  far  down  the  house 
of  The-one-in-the-sea  was.  But,  when  they  went  out  fishing,  they 
never  came  back.  Then  that  town  was  also  gone.‘ 

They  used  to  go  fishing  at  night,  because  they  said  that  the  black 
cod  came  to  the  surface  of  the  sea  during  the  night. 


Before  this,  when  the  town  people  were  still  there,  a child  refused 
to  touch  some  black  cod.  And,  after  he  had  cried  for  a while,  some- 
thing moving  burning  coals  about  called  him  through  the  doorway;® 
“Come  here,  my  child;  grandmother  has  some  roots  mixed  with 
grease  which  she  put  away  for  you.” 

Then  his  parents  told  him  to  go  out,  and  he  went  thither.  It 
stretched  its  arm  in  to  him  into  the  house,  and  the  child  said:  “Hor- 
rors,® something  with  large,  cold  hands  grasped  me.”  Then  it  said: 
Giandfather  has  just  come  in  from  fishing.  I have  been  washing 
gills.  That  is  why  he  says  my  hands  are  cold.” 

Then  his  parents  again  told  him  to  go  out,  and  he  went  out  to  it.  It 
threw  him  into  a basket  made  of  twisted  boughs.  Then  the  child  cried, 
and  they  went  out  to  look  at  him.  He  was  crying  within  the  earth. 
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Then  they  began  to  dig.  They  dug  after  the  sound  of  Ins  crying  in 
the  earth.  ^ By  and  by  they  dug  out  the  tail  of  the  marten  he  wore  as  a 
blanket.  There  are  now  ditches  in  that  place. 


The  chiefs  children  in  the  town  of  Kaisun  went  on  a picnic.  They 
had  a picnic  behind  Narrow-cave.’  Then  all  went  out  of  the  cave  from 
the  town  chiefs  daughter.  Some  of  them  went  to  drink  water.  Part 
of  them  went  after  food.  Some  of  them  also  went  to  get  fallen  limbs 
[for  firewood]. 

Then  she  thought  “1  wish  these  rocks  would  fall  upon  me,”  and 
towaid  her  they  fell.  Then  she  heard  them  talking  and  weeping  out- 
side. And,  after  she  had  also  cried  for  a while,  .she  started  a fire. 
Then  she  felt  sleepy  and  slept.  She  awoke.  A man  lay  back  to  tl\c 
fire  on  the  opposite  side.  That  was  Narrow-cave,  they  say. 

Ihen  he  looked  at  her,  and  he  asked  her:  “'Say!  noble  woman,*  what 
sort  of  tilings  have  they  put  into  your  ears?”  And  the  child  .said  to  him: 
“Tliey  drove  sharp  knots  into  them  and  put  mountain  .sheep  wool  into 
them.”  Then  he  took  sharp  knots  out  of  a little  box  he  used  as  a pil- 
low. Now  Narrow-cave  laid  his  head  on  some  planks  for  her,  and  she 
pushed  them  into  his  ears.  “ Wa  wa  wa  wa  wa.  it  hurts  too  much.” 
Then  she  at  once  .stopped.  And,  when  he  asked  lier  to  do  it  again, 
she  again  had  him  put  his  head  on  the  plank.  It  hurt  him,  Init  still  she 
drove  it  into  his  ear.  His  buttocks  moved  a while,  and  then  he  was  dead. 

Then  she  again  cried  for  a while.  She  heard  the  noi.se  of  some  teeth 
at  work  and  presently  .saw  light  through  a small  hole.  Then  she  put 
some  grease  around  it,  and  the  next  day  it  got  larger.  Every  morning 
the  hole  was  larger,  until  she  came  out.  It  was  Mou.se  who  nibbled 
through  the  rock. 

Then  she  was  ashamed  to  come  out,  and,  when  it  was  evening,  .she 
came  and  .stood  in  front  of  her  father’s  hou.se.  And  one  of  her  father’s 
slaves  .said  she  was  standing  outside.  Thei^  told  him  he  lied.  They 
whipped  him  for  it. 

Then  her  father’s  nephew  went  out  to  look  for  her.  She  was  really' 
stiinding  there.  And  her  father  brought  out  moose  hides  for  her. 
She  came  in  upon  them.  They  laid  down  moo.se  hides  for  her  in  the 
rear  of  the  house.  She  came  in  and  sat  there. 


Then  her  father  called  in  the  people.  She  recounted  in  the  house 
the  things  that  had  happened.  When  she  had  finished  she  became  as 
one  wlio  falls  asleep.  Thej'  guessed  that  she  had  gone  into  his 
(Narrow-cave’s)  house  to  live. 

One  moonlight  night  they  (the  children)  went  to  TclixodA'nqIet'  to 
play.  And  two  yiersons  came  to  a boy  who  was  walking  far  behind, 
took  him  off  with  them,  and  led  him  to  a tine  house. 
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Then  they  asked  each  other:  “ What  shall  we  give  him  to  eat?” 
“Give  him  the  fat  of  bullheads’ heads.”  And  they  gave  him  food. 
In  the  night  he  awoke.  He  was  l.ying  upon  some  large  I’oots.  And 
in  the  morning  he  heard  them  say:  “There  are  fine  [weather]  clouds.” 
Then  the}^  went  fishing,  and,  when  it  was  evening,  they  built  a large 
fire.  He  saw  them  put  their  tails  into  the  fire,  and  it  was  quenched. 
And  next  da}%  after  the}’'  had  gone  out  fishing,  he  ran  awa}’. 

Then  they  came  after  him.  And  he  climbed  up  into  a tree  standing 
by  a pond  in  the  open  ground.  The}’  hunted  for  him.  Then  he  moved 
on  the  tree,  and  they  jumped  into  the  pond  after  his  shadow. 

Then  they  saw  him  sitting  there,  and  they  called  to  him  to  come 
down.  “ Probably, drop  down  upon  my  knees.”  And  they  could 
not  get  him.  They  left  him. 

Then  he  started  off.  He  came  in  to  his  parents.  He  came  in  aftei- 
having  been  lost,  and  his  mother  gave  him  a ground-hog  blanket  to  wear. 

Then  he  went  out  to  play  with  the  others  one  day,  and  something 
said  to  him  from  among  the  woods:  “Probably  is  proud  of  his  ground- 
hog blanket.  He  does  not  care  for  me  as  he  moves  about.”  He  did 
not  act  differently  on  account  of  this.“  Those  who  took  him  away 
were  the  Land-otter  people. 

The  Pitch-people  (Q!as  hVnas)  occupied  much  of  the  northwestern  coast  of 
Moresby  island  between  Tas-oo  harbor  and  Kaisun,  hut,  when  the  Sealion-town  peo- 
ple moved  to  the  west  coast,  they  seem  to  have  driven  the  Pitch-people  out  of  their 
northern  towns.  They  were  always  looked  upon  as  an  uncultivated  branch  of  1 laida, 
and  are  said  not  to  have  possessed  any  crests.  Later  they  intermarried  with  the 
Cumshewa  people.  Some  of  the  Cumshewa  people  claim  descent  from  them,  but 
none  of  the  true  Pitch-people  are  in  existence.  The  relationship  of  their  culture  to 
that  of  the  other  Plaida  would  be  an  interesting  problem  for  archeologists.  The 
following  stories  regarding  these  people  were  obtained  from  a man  of  the  Sealion- 
town  people  who  supplanted  them. 

’ There  were  several  Ilaida  towns  so  named.  This  stood  near  Hewlett  bay,  on 
the  northwest  coast  of  Moresby  island. 

Hiiven  at  length  the  name  means  “putting  rocks  into  fire  to  steam  food.”  He 
was  chief  of  the  town  of  Kaisun  before  the  Sealion-town  peojile  came  there. 

“ By  destroying  his  kelp  line  he  cut  off  their  only  source  of  food  supply,  and,  as  a 
result,  the  fort  was  destroyed.  ’ 

^ All  except  one  man,  who  was  found  there  by  the  Sealion-town  people  on  their 
arrival,  and  of  who.se  strange  actions  and  unusual  abilities  many  stories  were  told. 

LA  similar  story  occurs  in  my  Ma.sset  series  where  the  old  woman  was  used  as  a 
kind  of  bugaboo  to  frighten  children.  The  same  was  probably  the  case  at  Skidegate. 

IliVmaiya,  the  Ilaida  word  employed  here,  is  one  used  to  indicate  very  great  terror. 

This  was  the  usual  picnicking  place  of  Kaisun  children. 

®The  Haida  word,  i'ldjao,  used  here  is  said  to  have  a similar  meaning  to  “centle- 
man  ” and  “lady”  in  English. 

“ Perhaps  another. playground.  The  last  syllable,  q!et,  means  “strait.” 

Or,  more  at  length,  “that  is  probably  it.”  Haida,  UdjigaM. 

“That  is,  he  did  not  lose  his  senses,  as  usually  happened  when  one  was  carried  off 
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How  A RED  FEATHP:R  PULLED  UP  SOME  PEOPLE  IN  THE  TOWN  OF 

(iu'NWA 

[Told  by  Walter  McGregor  of  the  Sealioii-towii  people] 

The  town  children  were  knocking^  a woody  excrescence ‘ liack  and 
forth.  After  they  had  played  for  a while  they  beg'an  saying  “ Ha.skwil'.”* 
The  niece  of  the  town  chief  was  inenstrnant  for  the  first  time.  She 
sat  behind  the  screens.^ 

After  they  liad  played  for  a while  a red  feather  floated  along  in  the 
air  above  them.  By  and  by  a child  seized  the  feather.  His  hand 
stuck  to  it.  Something  pulled  him  up.  And  one  seized  him  by  the 
feet.  When  he  was  also  pulled  up  another  grasped  his  feet  in  turn. 
After  thi.s  had  gone  on  for  a while  all  the  people  in  the  town  were 
pulled  up. 

Then  the  one  who  was  menstruant  did  not  hear  them  talking  in  the 
house.  She  was  surprised,  and  looked  toward  the  door.  There  was 
no  one  in  the  house.  Then  she  went  outside.  There  were  no  people 
about  the  town.  Then  she  went  into  the  houses.  She  saw  that  they 
were  all  empty. 

Then  she  began  to  walk  about  weeping.  She  put  her  belt  on. 
Then  she  blew  her  nose  and  wiped  it  on  hei’  shoulder.  And  she  put 
shavings  her  brothers  had  been  playing  with  inside  of  her  blanket. 
Feathers  and  wild  crab  apple  wood,  pieces  of  cedar  bark,‘  and  mud 
from  her  brotheus’  footprints  she  put  into  her  blanket. 

By  and  by,  without  having  been  married,  she  became  pregnant. 
Soon  she  gave  birth.  Again  she  became  pregnant.  Again  she  bore 
• a boy.  After  this  had  gone  on  for  some  time,  the  youngest  came  out 
with  medicine  in  his  mouth.  He  had  a blue  hole  in  his  cheek.  A\ith 
a girl  the}'^  were  ten. 

And  she  sbirted  to  rear  them.  She  brought  home  all  kinds  of  food 
that  was  in  the  town.  She  gave  this  to  her  children  to  eat.  Veiy 
soon  they  grew  up.  T'he}'  began  playing  about  the  house. 

By  and  b}' one  of  them  tisked  their  mother:  “Say!  mother,  what 
town  lies  here  empty?”  And  his  mother  said  to  him:  “^\hy!  my 
child,  your  uncles’  town  lies  here  empty.”  Then  she  began  telling 
the  stoiy.  The  children  of  this  town  used  to  go  out  playing  skitq  I'fi'-i- 
g.adafi.  Then  a red  feather  floated  around  above  them.  I sat  behind 
the  planks.  There  I discovered  that  the  town  lay  empty,  and  I was 
the  only  one  left.  There  I bore  you.”  Like  this  she  spoke  to  them. 

Then  they  asked  their  mother  what  was  called  “skitqla'-ig.adAn.” 
T'hen  she  said  to  them:  “They  smoothed  the  surface  of  a woody 
excresence,  and  they  played  with  it  here.” 

Then  they  went  to  get  one.  The}’  worked  it,  and,  after  they  had 
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finished  it,  they  plaj^ed  about  on  the  floor  planks  of  the  house  with  it. 
While  they  were  still  playing  da3dight  came.  And  next  da}'^  they  also 
plav’ed  outside.  The  feather  again  floated  about  above  them.  Their 
mother  told  them  not  to  take  hold  of  the  feather. 

After  they  had  pla^^ed  for  a while  the  eldest,  who  was  heedless, 
seized  the  feather.  His  hand  stuck  to  it.  When  he  was  pulled  up  he 
turned  into  mucus.  After  it  had  been  stretched  out  five  times  the 
end  was  pulled  up.  Another  one  seized  it.  He  became  a shaving. 
After  he  had  been  stretched  out  five  times  he,  too,  was  pulled  away. 

Another  one  grasped  it.  He  became  a feather.  After  something  had 
pulled  him  up  five  times  he  also  left  the  ground.  Another  one  seized 
it.  He  became  a strip  of  cedar  bark.  After  something  had  pulled 
him  up  five  times  he  also  left  the  ground.  And  again  one  seized 
it.  He  became  mud.  After  he  had  been  stretched  out  five  times  he 
left  the  ground.  And  another  .seized  it.  The  same  thing  happened  to 
him;  and  after  this  had  gone  on  for  a while  they  were  nearlvall  gone. 

Then  again  o!ie  seized  it.  He  became  a wild  crab-apple  tree.  He 
was  strong.  And,  wdiile  he  was  being  stretched  up,  his  sister  went 
around  him.  She  sharpened  her  hands.  “Make  3"ourself  strong; 
[be]  a man,”  she  said  to  her  brother.  When  he  had  but  one  root  left 
his  sister  climbed  quickly  up  upon  him.  After  she  had  reached  the 
feather,  and  had  cut  at  it  for  a while,  she  cut  it  down.  A string  of 
them  fell  down. 

He  who  had  medicine  in  his  mouth  stood  ov'er  his  elder  brothers. 
Upon  his  elder  brothers  he  spit  medicine.  Then  the3^  got  up.  And 
the  bones  of  those  in  the  town  who  had  been  first  pulled  up  lay  around 
in  a heap.  He  also  spit  medicine  upon  them.  They  also  got  up,  and 
the  town  became  inhabited. 

They  played  with  the  feather.  They  went  around  the  town  with  it. 
By  and  b3’-  it  began  to  snow.  Then  they  rubbed  the  feather  on  the 
fronts  of  the  houses  of  the  town,  and  the  snow  was  gone.®  After  the3^ 
had  done  so  for  a while  the  snow  surmounted  the  house. 

After  some  time  a blue  jay  dropped  a ripe  elderberiy  through  the 
smoke  hole.  By  and  by  they  went  out  through  the  smoke  hole.  They 
went  to  see  Bill-of-heaven.® 

After  they  had  gone  along  for  a while,  they  came  to  a djo'lgi  ‘ walk- 
ing around.  Then  he  who  was  full  of  mischief  tore  the  animal  in 
pieces  and  threw  them  about.  After  the3'  had  gone  on  some  distance 
from  there,  they  came  to  a woman  living  in  a big  house.  Her  labret 
was  large.  W hen  she  began  to  give  them  something  to  eat  the 
woman  asked  them:  “Was  my  child  playing  over  there  when  you 
passed  ^ And  one  said  to  her:  “No,  only  a djo'lgi  played  there.  We 
tore  it  in  pieces,  and  we  threw  it  around.”  “Alas!  my  child,”  said  the 
woman.  “ Door,  shut  yourself.”  Xo-o,  it  sounded. 

Then  he  who  knew  the  medicine  became  a cinder,  and  he  let  himself 
go  through  the  smoke  hole.  W^hen  lie  got  outside,  “Smoke  hole,  shut 
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yourself”  [she  said].  That  also  sounded  Xo-o.  Then  he  ran  quickly 
to  the  place  where  the}"  had  torn  up  the  djo'lgi  and,  gathering  up  the 
pieces,  put  them  together  and  spit  medicine  upon  them.  The  djo'lgi 
shook  itself,  and  started  for  the  house  with  him. 

The  djo'lgi  tapped  upon  the  door.  “Grandmother,  here  1 am.” 
And  when  she  had  said  “Door,  unlock  yourself;  smoke  hole,  open 
yourself,”  so  it  happened.  Then  she  began  giving  them  food.  She 
gave  them  all  kinds  of  good  food  to  eat.  That  was  Cliff's  house,  the}" 
say.  She  is  the  djo'lgi’s  grandmother. 

And  they  stayed  all  night  in  her  house,  and  next  day  she  again  gave 
them  something  to  eat.  Then  they  started  off’.  After  they  had  trav- 
eled for  a while,  they  came  to  where  another  woman  lived.  And, 
after  she  had  given  them  food,  they  stayed  in  her  house  all  night  as  well. 

And,  after  he  w’ho  was  full  of  mischief  saw  that  the  woman  was 
asleep,  he  went  to  her  daughter  w ho  lay  behind  the  screen.  And  he 
put  her  belt  around  himself.  After  he  had  lain  for  a while  with  her 
her  mother  saw'  him.  -Then  she  took  out  the  man’s  heart  and  swallow"ed 
it."  Then  he  put  her  belt  around  her,  went  from  her,  and  lay  down. 

Next  morning,  after  she  had  given  them  something  to  eat  there,  she 
called  her  daughter.  She  paid  no  attention  to  her,  and  .she  w'ent  to  her. 
She  lay  dead.  Then  she  began  to  w'eep.  She  composed  a crying  song, 
“My  daughter  1 mistook.”  Then  they  left  her. 

After  they  had  gone  on  for  a while  they  came  to  where  a big  thing 
stood.  When  they  pushed  it  down  it  fell  upon  two  of  them.  Seven 
escaped  and  w’ent  off'. 

After  they  had  gone  on  for  a long  space  of  time  they  came  to  a small 
dog  lying  in  the  trail.  One  jumped  over  it.  Right  above  it  it  seized 
him  w"ith  its  teeth.  Another  jumped  over  it.  He  was  treated  in  the 
same  w’ay.  It  killed  three  and  four  escaped. 

After  they  had  gone  on  for  a while  longer  they  came  to  the  edge  of 
the  sky.  It  shut  dow"n  many  times.  Then  they  ran  under.  Two  of 
them  were  cut  in  tw"o  and  tw'o  escaped.  '1  hey,  however,  .saAV  Hill-of- 
hea\"en. 

Gnmva  being  one  of  the  Nass  towns,  this  story  would  appear  to  be  an  importation. 
It  is  paralleled,  however,  by  a Masset  myth,  tlie  scene  of  which  is  laid  in  a Haida 
town. 

' A burl  cut  out  of  the  sitle  of  a tree  and  used  a.«  a ball. 

* Probably  a word  made  up  for  the  occasion. 

’ As  all  girls  were  compelled  to  do  at  pulierty. 

*01d  pieces  of  cedar  bark  thrown  away  while  making  mats. 

5 Although  snow  continued  to  pile  up,  by  rubbing  their  feather  on  the  house  fronts 
they  kept  these  clear. 

« This  name  Sins-klu'da  is  a little  uncertain.  The  being  referred  to  may  have  been 
identical  with  Power-of-the-shining-heavens. 

’ A mainland  animal,  said  to  resemble  a mink. 

“That  is,  she  thought  .she  did  so,  but  in  reality  she  took  out  her  daughter’s. 
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How  ONE  AVAS  HELPED  BY  A LITTLE  AVOLF 
[Told  by  Tom  Stevens,  chief  of  Those-born-nt-Honse- point.] 

A certiiiii  person  was  a good  hunter  Avith  dogs.  He  also  kneAV  other 
kinds  of  hunting,  but  still  he  could  not  get  anything.  They  AA'ere  starA^- 
ing  at  the  toAvn.  And  one  time,  AAdien  he  went  to  hunt,  he  landed  belo\A^ 
a mountain.  And  Avhen  he  skirted  up  .some  woU  es  i-an  aiva}'  from  him 
out  of  a caA'e  near  the  Avater.  In  the  place  they  had  left  a small  Avolf 
ro.se  up.  Then  he  tried  to  catch  it,  and  the  wolf  tried  to  fight  him. 
Then  he  said  to  it  “I  adopt  you,”  and  it  stopped  fighting. 

Then  he  put  it  into  a liag  he  had  and  AA'ent  home  with  it,  and  he  hid 
it  in  a dry  place  near  the  toAvn.  After  that  he  dreamed  that  it  talked 
to  him.  It  said  to  him:  “do  Avith  me.  Put  me  off  under  a great 
mountain  Aidiere  there  are  grizzly  bears  and  sit  below.  Then  I AA'ill 
dim))  up  from  you  toward  the  mountain  and,  AA'hen  a big  grizzl}^  bear 
rolls  doAA'n,  cut  it  up.  And,  Avhen  another  one  comes  doAvn,  split  it 
open,  but  do  not  touch  it.” 

At  once  he  took  it  aiva^'  and  put  it  oti'  under  a mountain.  Then  he 
Avent  up,  and,  Avhile  he  .sat  beneath,  a l>ig  grizzly  bear  came  rolling 
doAvn.  While  he  Avas  cutting  it  up  another  came  rolling  doAA'ii,  and  he 
split  it  open. 

Immediately  aftei  ward  the  small,  Avet  Avolf  came  doAim.  It  yelped 
for  joy.  It  shook  itself  and  Avent  inside  the  one  that  aatis  split  open. 
At  once  it  made  a noi.se  cheAving  it.  It  ate  it,  even  to  the  bones. 
Although  it  was  .so  big  it  consumed  it  all.  Oidy  its  skin  lay  there. 

Then  he  put  the  parts  into  the  canoe  and  brought  them  to  the  toAvn. 
And  they  bought  them  of  him.  When  they  Avere  gone  he  took  it  (the 
Avolf)  off  again.  They  kept  bu3’ing  from  him. 

\\  hen  his  propertA'  Avas  fully  sufficient  his  brother-in-law  borroAved 
it.  Then  he  gave  him  directions.  “Cut  up  the  one  that  rolls  down 
first,  l)ut  the  last  one  that  rolls  doAvn  onl^'  cut  open.”  Then  he  gave 
it  to  him  in  the  sack  in  which  he  kept  it. 

I hen  he  started  with  it  and  put  it  off  lieneath  the  mountain.  Soon 
after  it  had  gone  up  a grizzly  bear  rolled  down,  and  he  cut  it  up. 
Aftci-Avard  another  one  rolled  doAvn,  and  he  cut  that  up  also.  Then 
the  wolf  came  doAvn.  After  it  had  Avalked  about  for  a Avhile  it  began 
to  howl.  Then  it  started  away,  so  that  he  Avas  unable  to  catch  it.  It 
went  along  on  a light  fall  of  snoAV. 

And,  when  he  go*^-  home  and  he  (the  oAvner)  asked  for  it,  he  told  him 
it  got  aAvay.  He  handed  him  onl^'  the  empt}'  ))ag. 
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At  once  he  l)oiight  hide  trou.ser.s.  He  also  bought  moccasins. 
Immediately  he  started  ofi'.  He  put  the  hides  iiito  a sack.  Then  he 
landed  where  he  used  to  put  it  (the  wolf)  off  and  followed  its  tracks. 
He  followed  its  footprints  upon  the  snow  lying  on  the  ground. 

Now,  as  he  went,  went,  went,  he  spent  many  nights.  He  wore 
out  his  moccasins  and  threw  them  away.  All  the  while  he  followed 
his  son’s  footprints  upon  the  snow.  He  went  and  went,  and,  when  his 
moccasins  and  trousers  were  almost  used  ui),  he  heard  many  people 
talking  and  came  to  the  end  of  a town. 

1 hen  he  hid  himself  near  the  creek,  and,  when  one  came  after  water, 
he  smelt  him.  Then  he  saw  him  and  .shouted  to  him:  “So-and-so’s 
father  has  come  after  him.”  At  once  they  ran  to  get  him.  His  son 
came  in  the  lead.  They  were  like  human  beings.  Then  he  called  to 
his  father.  He  led  him  into  the  house  in  the  middle.  The  .son  of 
the  chief  among  the  wolf  people  had  helped  him.  The  house  had  a 
house  pole. 

Then  they  gave  him  food.  They  steamed  fresh  salmon  for  him, 
and,  when  the,y  set  it  before  him,  his  .son  told  him  he  better  eat.  Then 
he  ate.  And,  after  they  had  fed  him  f(u-  a while,  they  brought  the 
hind  quarter  of  a grizzly-  bear,  alread}'  cooked,  out  of  a cornei’.  Then 
the}’  cut  off'  slices  from  it  and  gave  them  to  him  to  eat. 

He  kept  picking  them  up,  but  still  they  remained  there.  They  set 
the  whole  of  it  before  him  with  the  slices  on  top.  He  did  not  con- 
sume it.  It  is  called:  “ That-which-is-not-consumed.” 

After  he  had  been  there  foi’  a while  they  steamed  in  the  ground 
deer  bones  with  lichens’  on  them.  And  next  da}'  they  began  to  give 
, them  to  him  to  eat.  Then  he  did  not  pick  them  up,  but  he  said  to  his 
father:  “ Eat  them,  father.”  He  was  afraid  to  eat  them  because  they 
were  bones,  d'hen  he  picked  one  up.  But,  when  he  touched  it  to  his 
lips,  it  was  soft. 

Every  morning  they  went  after  salmon.  They  put  on  their  .skins. 
'Fhen  they  came  home  and  brought  three  or  four  .salmon  on  the 
backs  of  each.  They  shook  them.selvcs,  took  off  their  skins,  and  hung 
them  up. 

Presently  he  told  his  son  that  he  wanted  to  go  away.  Then  they 
brought  out  a .sack  and  put  grizzly-bear  fat  into  it.  When  the  bottom 
of  it  was  covered  they  put  in  mountain-goat  fat.  There  was  a layer 
of  that  also.  After  that  they  put  in  deer  fat,  as  well  as  moose  fat. 
They  put  in  meat  of  all  the  mainland  animals. 

After  it  was  filled,  and  they  had  laced  it  up  they  gave  him  a cane. 
It  was  ,so  large  he  did  Jiot  think  he  could  carry  it.  And,  when  he 
started  to  put  it  on  his  l>ack,  his  son  said  to  him:  “Push  yourself  up 
from  the  ground  with  your  cane.”  Then  he  did  as  directed.  He  got 
up  easily. 
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Then  he  gave  othei’  directions  to  his  father.  “You  will  travel  four 
nights.  When  you  camp  for  the  night  stick  the  cane  into  the  ground 
and  in  the  morning  go  in  the  direction  toward  which  it  {joints.  Stick 
the  cane  into  the  ground  where  you  come  out.  After  you  have  taken 
those  things  out  of  the  sack,  take  that  over  also  and  lay  it  near  the 
cane.  Those  things  are  onl}'  lent  you.” 

At  once  he  set  out.  And,  when  evening  came,  he  stuck  the  cane 
into  the  ground.  But  the  cane  pointed  in  the  direction  from  which  he 
had  come,  and  he  went  toward  it.  And,  when  evening  again  came,  he 
stuck  the  cane  in,  and  in  the  morning  the  cane  was  again  pointing 
backward;  and  again  he  followed  it. 

After  he  had  camped  four  nights  he  came  out.  And  he  stuck  in 
the  cane  at  the  edge  of  the  woods.  And,  while  they  were  again  in  a 
starving  condition,  he  came  home.  They  were  unable  to  bring  out 
his  sack.  And,  when  a crowd  took  hold  of  it,  they  got  it  off  [the 
canoe],  and,  after  they  had  taken  the  best  parts  of  all  kinds  of  animals 
out  of  it,  he  took  the  sack  back  to  the  cane  and  laid  it  near  liy. 

Then  they  also  began  to  buy  that.  With  what  he  got  in  exchange 
he  became  a chief.“  With  what  he  got  in  exchange  he  also  pot- 
latched.  After  two  nights  had  passed  he  went  to  see  the  place  where 
he  had  left  the  sack.  He  saw  that  they  had  taken  it  away. 

Since  wolves  are  not  found  upon  the  Queen  Charlotte  islands,  this  is  necessarily  a 
mainland  story,  probably  Tsimshian. 


'1  am  not  quite  certain  of  the  correctness  of  this  translation  of  sqena'waSLia. 
“The  word  indicates  a rich  man  or  house  chief. 
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(tunaxasi'mgit 

[TolfJ  by  Jackson,  late  chief  of  gkidcgate.] 

A certain  woman  of  the  upper  class,  whose  father  was  a chief,  was 
sciueainish  aliout  stepping  on  the  dung  of  grizzl}'  bears.  The}-  went 
with  her  to  pick  berries,  and  then  she  started  hack.  At  that  time  her 
basket  strap  liroke.  Now  her  basket  upset.  It  upsrt  four  times. 

In  the  evenijig,  when  her  basket  upset  for  the  last  time,  two  good- 
looking  fellosvs  came  to  her  and  asked  her  to  go  with  them.  The  two 
persons  begged  her  to  go,  and  they  said  to  her:  “A  little  way  inland 
are  berries.” 

Then  she  went  back  with  them.  And  she  said:  “ Where  are  they  ?” 
'I'hey  said  to  the  woman:  “A  little  farther  inland.”  Now  it  was  even- 
ing. And  they  led  her  into  a big  town.  Now  they  led  her  into  ii  liig 
house  in  the  middle  of  the  town  which  had  a painting  on  the  front. 
A woman  who  was  half  rock  sat  in  the  corner  of  the  house. 

^^llen  they  gave  her  something  to  eat  [this  woman  said] : “When 
3’ou  eat  it,  eat  only  the  shadow.'  Only  (>at  the  cranberries  they  give 
you  to  eat.  Drink  nothing  but  water.  Do  not  eat  the  black,  round 
things  the}- give  you  to  eat.  1 have  been  eating  them.  That  is  why 
1 am  here.  I am  half  rock,  ^^'hen  you  go  to  defecate  dig  deeply 
into  the  ground.  Cover  it  over.” 

Now  she  went  to  defeciite  as  directed.  And,  when  she  went  to 
defecate,  she  laid  copper  liracelets  on  top  and  copper  wire.  She 
finished.  Now,  after  she  was  gone,  a man  went  and  looked  at  the 
place.  He  saw  copper  wire  and  bracelets.  Then  the  man  shouted. 
A crowd  of  people  looked  at  it.  Truly  that  was  why  she  did  not  want 
to  step  on  dung.  Now  she  became  u.sed  to  [her  surrounding.^]. 

Now  all  in  the  town  went  out  to  tish  for  .salmon.  Afterward  the 
woman  went  after  wood.  Those  who  went  after  salmon  came  back 
making  a noise.  Then  the  woman  i)ut  wood  on  the  tire.  Tho.se  who 
had  gone  after  .salmon  came  in.  Now  those  who  went  after  .salmon 
shook  themselves.  'Fhe  tire  was  (pienched.  Next  day  they  iigiiin  went 
after  salmon.  Then  the  half-rock  woman  said  to  her:  “Take  knots.” 
The  woman  did  so.  Now  they  came  back  again  with  noise.  She 
put  knots  on  the  fire.  They  came  in.  Again  they  began  shaking 
themselves.  Then  the  tire  was  not  (pienched.  Now  her  husliand's 
mind  was  good  toward  her. 

Then  the  woman  began  to  dislike  the  place.  Now  they  went  out 
again  to  get  .salmon.  Then  she  told  the  woman  who  was  half  rock 
that  she  wanted  to  go  away.  And  she  thought  that  that  was  good. 
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Then  she  gave  her  a comb.  She  also  gave  her  some  hairs.  She  also 
gave  her  some  hair  oil.  She  also  gave  her  a whetstone.  While  they 
wei’e  out  after  salmon  she  started  off. 

Now  she  heard  them  pursuing  her.  They  came  near  her.  Then 
she  stuck  the  comb  into  the  ground.  And  she  looked  back.  She  .saw 
great  masses  of  fallen  trees.  Now  those  behind  her  had  trouble  in 
getting  through.  While  they  were  getting  through  with  difficulty  she 
got  a long  distance  away. 

Again  they  got  near  her.  She  also  laid  the  hair  on  the  ground. 
Again  she  looked  back.  There  was  a great  amount  of  brush  there. 
Now  the}'^  again  had  trouble  behind  that.  Again  she  got  a long  dis- 
tance awa}'  from  them. 

Now  the  pursuers  again  came  near  her.  She  ahso  poured  out  the 
hair  oil.  And  she  looked  back.  There  was  a large  lake  there.  The}^ 
had  to  skirt  its  edges.  Again  the  woman  ran  hard. 

Now  the}'  came  near  her  again.  She  stuck  the  whetstone  [into  the 
groundj.  And  the  woman  looked  Ixu^k.  There  was  a great  cliff  there. 
They  could  not  climb  over  it.  And  she  came  out  of  the  woods  near 
the  sea. 

There  one  sat  in  a canoe  seaward  from  her.  The  woman  wanted  to 
get  in  with  him.  The  chief  wore  a large  hat.  Upon  the  hat  birds 
Hew  around  in  a Hock.  His  name  was  Sag.adila'‘o.  “Let  me  get  in 
with  you.  My  father  will  give  you  ten  coppers,”  said  the  woman, 
trying  to  persuade,  the  chief. 

Now  the  chief  stiuck  the  edge  of  his  canoe  with  his  club.  It  came 
in  front  of  the  Avoman.  The  woman  got  in.  He  struck  the  edges  of 
his  canoe.  Now  it  floated  out  at  sea  again. 

Then  the  grizzly  bears  came  out  in  a ci,’owd.  Close  to  them  the 
wolves  also  came  out  in  a crowd.  He  struck  the  edges  of  his  canoe. 
The  canoe  bit  oft'  the  heads  of  the  grizzly  bears.  It  also  bit  off  the 
heads  of  the  wolves.  He  destroyed  them  all. 

Now  he  let  the  woman  look  into  his  hair.  She  picked  frogs  out  of 
his  hair.  She  was  afraid  to  kill  them  with  her  teeth.  So  she  bit  upon 
her  finger-nails.* 

Now  he  went  home  with  his  canoe  full  of  hair  seal.  He  came  to  his 
wife,  who  was  in  front  of  the  house.  And  his  wife  came  to  meet  him. 
His  wife  was  glad  that  he  had  married  another  wife.  The  woman’s 
name  (i.  e.,  his  first  wife’s  name)  was  La'g.al-djat.  Now  he  brought 
her  to  the  house. 

He  went  to  hunt  again  next  day,  and  he  gave  the  following  directions 
to  his  [new]  wife:  “When  she  eats  do  not  steal  a look  at  her.  One 
always  makes  her  choke  by  doing  so.”  But  still  she  stole  a look  at 
hei  when  she  ate.  And  she  saw  her  swallow  a Avhole  hair  seal.  She 
StU\  hei  spit  out  the  bones  toward  the  door.  Then  she  caused  her  to 
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choke  })y  looking  at  her.  For  that  she  killed  the  woman.  La'g.al-djat 
did  it. 

While  her  corpse  was  still  l}dng  in  the  house,  Sag.adila'‘o  came 
home.  8ag.adila'‘o  saw  his  wife’s  dead  body.  Now  Sag.adila'‘o  also 
killed  his  older  wife.  He  cut  her  in  two.  Then  he  put  a whetstone 
between  the  two  parts.  They  ground  themselves  into  nothing.  Then 
he  awoke  the  woman.  He  married  her  again. 

Now  she  had  a child  by  him.  It  was  a boy.  He  kept  putting  his 
feet  on  his  (the  boy’s)  feet.  pulling  he  made  him  grow  up.  Now 
he  came  to  maturity.  He  made  him  a small  canoe  like  his  own,  and 
he  also  made  a club  for  him  like  his  own.  When  he  played  with  it  in 
the  salt-water  ponds  it  picked  up  small  bull-heads  with  its  teeth. 

Then  the  woman  came  to  dislike  the  place.  And  she  went  to  her 
own  place  with  her  boy.  So  he  came  to  his  own  countiy.  And  her 
son  married  his  uncle’s  daughter.  Then  he  began  to  hunt.  The  name 
of  the  town  was  Q!ado'.* 

Now,  after  he  had  been  hunting  for  some  time,  a white  sea  otter 
came  swimming  about  in  front  of  the  town.  And  he  launched  his 
canoe.  He  shot  it  in  the  tip  of  the  tail.  Then  his  wife  skinned  it, 
and  he  told  her  not  to  let  an}'  blood  get  on  it.  So  she  did  not  leave 
any  blood  on  it. 

Now  his  wife  asked  for  it.  He  gave  it  to  his  wife.  The  woman 
washed  it  in  the  sea  water.  She  put  it  into  the  sea.  Then  it  slipped 
off  seaward  from  her.  She  took  a step  after  it.  It  again  slipped 
down  from  her.  She  took  another  step  after  it. 

Now  she  got  stuck  between  the  two  dorsal  tine  of  a killer  whale.  It 
swam  away  with  her.  Then  her  husband  launched  his  canoe.  He 
went  after  the  killer  whale.  He  paddled  hard  after  it.  Now  he  went 
far  oil  into  the  Nass  after  it.  Then  his  wife  disappeared  under  the 
water  in  front  of  Killer-whale-always-l)lowing.* 

Then  he  went  back.  And  he  came  to  Qlado'.  He  kept  blue  ‘helle- 
bore until  it  had  rotted.  He  also  saved  urine.  And  he  also  saved 
the  blood  of  those  menstruating  for  the  first  time.  And  he  saved 
the  blood  of  [any]  menstruant  women.  He  put  them  into  a box. 

Then  he  started  off.  He  [came  to  the  place]  where  his  wife  had 
passed  in.  Then  he  took  twisted  cedar  limbs,  a gimlet,  and  a whet- 
stone. Where  his  wife  had  passed  in  he  came  to  a kelp  with  two 
heads.  He  went  into  the  water  there  upon  the  kelp.  Marten 
remained  upon  the  watijsr  behind  him. 

Now  he  came  upon  a broad  trail.  He  started  along.  He  came  to 
La'ihus.''  Then  he  came  to  some  women  digging  wild-clover  roots. 
The  women  said:  1 smell  Nanasi'mgit.  One  of  the  women  said  so. 

Then  the  other  one  said:  ‘‘  I also  smell  him.  Now  he  went  to  one  of 
them  and  opened  her  eyes.  “ M}'  e3'es  are  opened.  M}'  eyes  are 
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opened.”  She  said  that  because  she  felt  happy.  Then  he  opened 
the  eyes  of  the  other.  Then,  for  the  first  time,  he  learned  his  name. 

Now  the  women  asked  him  what  he  came  for.  “ I am  looking  for 
my  wife  whom  they  carried  away  from  me.”  “The}^  passed  right 
here  with  3'our  wife.  Isne'g.al’s®  son  married  your  wife.  The  one 
who  married  her  is  named  “ GitgidA'mtelex.  When  you  come  to 
the  town  be  on  the  watch.  A supernatural  heron  lives  at  the  end  of 
the  town.  He  is  alwa3"s  watching.  He  is  always  repairing  a canoe.” 

Then  he  started.  He  came  to  the  end  of  the  town.  Now  the  heron 
discovered  him.  And  the  heron  cried  out.  So  he  put  the  twisted 
cedar  limbs,  the  gimlet,  and  the  whetstone  into  his  hands.  And  he 
put  him  into  his  armpit. 

Now  the  town  people  came  to  see  what  terrible  thing  had  happened. 
They  asked  him:  “Old  man,  wli3'  do  3'ou  sa3^that?”  “ M3>^  sight 
deceived  me.  That  is  wli3^  I shouted.”  And  they  went  awa3’  from 
him. 

Then  he  let  him  out  from  his  armpit.  [He  said]:  “The  one  who 
married  your  wife  lives  in  the  middle  house  in  the  town,  and  to- 
morrow two  slaves  are  going  for  dead  hemlocks  standing  behind 
the  house.  One  of  the  slaves  is  named  Raven.  One  is  named  Crow. 
Thc3"  are  going  to  steam  the  fin  to  put  it  on  3^111-  wife.” 

In  the  evening  he  started  from  him  to  the  town.  He  looked  into  the 
house  where  his  wife  wsis,  in  which  there  were  retaining  timbers.’ 
And  he  saw  his  wife  sitting  near  her  husband.  He  returned  to  the  old 
man.  And  he  spent  the  night  in  his  house. 

Next  day  he  went  behind  the  town.  He  came  to  where  the  dead 
hemlocks  stood.  He  sat  down  there.  Now  tw'o  slaves  came  there. 
Then  he  went  inside  of  the  dead  hemlock.  Then  they  started  to  chop 
down  the  fireAvood.  And  he  bit  off  tbe  end  of  the  stone  wedge.  They 
began  to  cry.  One  of  the  slaves  said:  “My  master  will  talk  to  me  as 
he  usuall3"  does.” 

Now  Gunanasi'mgit  came  out  of  the  firewood.  He  took  the  end 
of  the  stone  wedge  out  of  his  mouth.  It  became  as  it  had  been  before. 
Then  he  cut  down  their  firew'ood  for  them.  He  chopped  it  up  for 
them. 

Then  thc3"  said  to  him:  “When  evening  conies  they  are  going  to 
steam  your  wife’s  fin  in  the  ground.  We  are  going  out  after  water. 
Now,  when  evening  approaches,  stand  in  front  of  the  house.  After 
Ave  have  gone  back  and  forth  AAuth  Avater  for  a while,  we  Avill  let  vou  in. 
After  Ave  have  brought  Avater  a Avhile  Ave  Avill  let  ourselves  fall  Avith 
the  water  into  the  bottom  of  the  house  excaA'ation.  While  we  turn 
the  Avater  into  steam  in  the  fire,  pick  up  your  Avife.” 

As  soon  as  evening  came  he  stood  in  front  of  the  house.  At  once 
they  let  him  in.  They  went  for  Avater.  Noav  the  stones  became  red 
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liot.  'rhcn  they  liad  her  Kns  ready.  They  had  a stone  box  in  readi- 
ness on  the  side  toward  the  door. 

Now  they  went  after  water  again,  and  the  last  to  come  in  fell  down 
with  the  water.  A big  stream  ran  into  the  Hre.  Then  a great  steam 
arose.  And  he  ran  over  for  his  wife.  He  took  her  up  in  his  arms. 
Then  he  ran  back  with  her. 

(The  house  pole  had  three  heads.  Their  voices  sounded  an  alarm. 
'I'hey  say  they  were  always  watching.]* * 

Then  they  found  out  that  she  was  gone,  and  the}'  went  after  her,  all 
the  people  in  the  town.  Fast-raiubow-trout  pursued  him  above. 
Marten  pursued  him  below.®  The  two  slaves  ran  in  advance.  Now 
they  almost  caught  him,  when  one  slave  let  himself  fall.  He  let  his 
belly  swell  up.  Then  Mouse*®  gnawed  through  his  belly. 

Again  they  pursued  him.  When  they  had  nearly  caught  him  again 
the  other  slave  let  himself  fall.  Then  Weasel"  burst  his  belly  with 
his  teeth. 

Now  he  came  to  the  place  where  he  had  gone  down.  He  entered 
his  canoe.  'Phe  one  left  to  take  care  of  the  canoe  had  become  an  old 
man.  Now  he  Hed.  And  the  killer  whales  came  in  a crowd  to  his 
stern.  They  pursued  him.  Then  they  almost  up.set  him.  And  then 
he  spilled  out  the  blue  hellebore.  They  sank  down  from  him.  Now 
they  again  came  near  him,  and  he  again  spilled  some  out.  Now  he 
came  with  her  to  QIado'. 

'I'hen  he  came  to  the  house  with  his  wife.  And  he  kept  his  wife  in 
the  bottom  of  a box.  There  were  five  boxes  fitting  one  inside  the 
other.  Day  broke.  Now  he  watched  his  wife  closely.  One  day, 
when  he  looked  for  his  wife,  she  was  gone  from  the  box.  There  was 
a hole  in  the  bottom  of  the  box. 

This  is  part  of  the  famous  Tsimshian  story  of  Gunaqane'semgyet  or  Tsag'atilA'o 
(see  Boas  in  Indianisehe  Sagen  von  tier  Nord-Pacifischen  Kuste  Amerikas,  pp.  294- 
300).  The  same  episodes  occur  in  one  or  two  of  my  Mas.set  stories,  and  in  the  story 
of  He-who-got-supernatural-power-from-his-littie-finger  of  the  present  series,  and  it 
is  noteworthy  that  in  all  Haida  versions  the  adventure  with  the  killer  whale  occu- 
pies a disproportionately  large  space.  That  is  also  the  section  which  is  always  taken 
for  artistic  representation. 

'That  is,  “Merely  pretend  to  eat  it.” 

* Making  a noise  if  she  were  killing  the  frogs. 

" A town  near  .Metlakahtla  prominent  in  story 

' A.  mountain  on  the  south  side  of  Nass  inlet. 

^This  is  a passage  into  Nass  river. 

®Isne'g.al  is  the  name  of  a mountain. 

'That  is,  it  was  excavated  beneath  and  the  earth  held  hack  by  rows  of  retaining 
timbers. 

^Inserted  at  the  instance  of  my  inter])i-eter. 

“See  the  story  of  “ Haven  traveling,”  notes  20  and  21. 

'“So  tgl'yutsin  was  translated  to  me,  though  this  is  not  the  mouse  usually  spoken 
of  in  the  stories,  which  is  Keen’s  mouse. 

"Identified  by  Doctor  Newcombe  as  Putorius  haidarum,  Preble. 
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Story  of  the  two  towns  that  stood  on  opposite  sides  of  Nass 

RIVER 

[Told  by  Jimmy  Sterling  of  the  StA'stfus] 

The  people  of  these  towns  used  to  visit  back  and  forth.  They  also 
gambled  together.  From  one  of  these  several  brothers  went  to  hunt 
beaver  at  the  beaver  lakes  where  they  were  in  the  habit  of  getting 
them.  The}f  counted  the  days.‘ 

When  they  came  there  and  began  to  destroy  the  dam  this  was  car- 
ried over  Iw  the  current,  and  they  floated  down  in  it.  They  barely 
saved  themselves  far  below.  Now  they  knew  that  some  regulation 
had  been  broken.  But  still  they  continued  to  live  where  they  were. 
And  there,  too,  they  did  not  kill  a single  thing.  Then  they  went  awa^^ 
Now  they  were  certain  that  the  wife  of  one  of  them  was  indeed  going 
with  some  one  else.^ 

'riiey  camped  at  night  near  the  town,  and  just  before  daylight  the 
eldest  went  to  the  town.  He  went  to  his  wife.  Some  one  laj'^  with 
his  wife,  and  he  cut  off  his  head.  Then  he  awoke  his  wife,  and  he 
put  the  head  above  the  door.  At  once  he  went  out. 

At  once  she  began  to  dig  a hole  for  the  bod\^,  which  was  left  in  her 
bed.  Then  her  child  was  crying.  At  that  time  the}'  asked  her  why 
it  cried.  And  she  said  it  cried  because  it  had  defecated  in  bed,  and 
she  was  wiping  it.  Right  there  she  buried  [the  body]. 

When  day  came  she  lay  as  she  used  to.  Then  her  husband  came  in 
with  his  younger  brother.  He  acted  as  if  he  knew  nothing  about  hav- 
ing killed  ari3'one.  It  was  the  son  of  the  town  chief  on  the  other  side. 

When  da}'  came  the  chief’s  son  was  missing.  They  visited  each 
other  across  the  ice  upon  the  river.  They  hunted  about  the  town  in 
which  he  was  missing.  And  they  also  hunted  for  him  where  he  had 
been  killed. 

Then  they  let  a slave  look  for  him  secretly.  They  sent  him  after 
fire.  And  he  took  his  live  coals  and  went  away.  When  he  went  out 
blood  dropped  upon  his  feet.  And  he  did  not  look  for  the  cause. 
When  he  came  to  the  middle  of  the  river  he  let  him.self  fall  with  his 
live  coals.  Then  he  returned.  He  reentered  the  house  where  he  had 
got  the  live  coals.  Again  he  pushed  charcoal  into  the  fire  on  the  side 
toward  the  door.  And  when  he  went  out  he  looked.  He  saw  the 
head  stuck  up  on  the  side  toward  the  door.  When  he  got  back  he 
told  them  he  had  seen  his  head. 

At  once  they  ran  thither.  Then  they  began  to  fight.  And,  after  the 
fight  had  gone  on  for  a while,  all  the  people  of  the  town  where  the 
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li(>r.son  had  been  unfaithful  to  her  husband  were  destro^'cd.  They 
also  burned  the  town. 

One  woman,  who  was  behind  the  screens  when  the  town  burned, 
e.seaped  to  the  woods  with  her  mother.  Then  the  town  was  entirely 
burned.  Only  the  woman  and  her  mother  were  saved. 

At  once  they  traveled  far  inland  aimlessly.  While  they  were  travel- 
ing about  aimlessly  they  came  to  a high  mountain,  and  she  called  aim- 
lessly concerning  her  child.  “ Who  will  marry  my  daughter?”  she 
shouted  loud  and  long.  By  and  by  Grouse®  came  flying  to  her. 
“ Why  not  I?  ” he  said  to  her.  “ What  can  you  do?  ” Then  he  .said: 
“ When  summer  comes,  and  1 drum  on  the  tops  of  the  trees,  they  can 
heai-  my  voice  everywhere.”  Then  she  told  him  he  was  not  good,  and 
he  flew  awa}'  from  her. 

By  and  by  she  spoke  as  she  had  .spoken  before:  “ Who  will  marry 
my  child  ? ” Then  Sparrow  *■  flew  to  her.  And  she  asked  him;  “ What 
can  3'ou  do?  ” And  he  airswered  her:  “ 1 will  make  summer  and  winter 
succeed  each  other  by  my  singing,  and  the}'  will  hear  my  voice  every- 
where.” Then  she  .said  to  him:  “You  are  not  good.”  And  he  flew 
from  her. 

When  she  called  for  her  again,  Klfi'djix.u®  came  flying  to  her.  Then 
she  asked  him  what  he  could  do,  and  he  told  her  that  when  it  was 
summer  they  always  liked' to  listen  to  his  singing.  Then  she  told  him 
he  was  not  good,  and  he  flew  from  her. 

All  kinds  of  birds,  which  she  called  for  her  daughter,  wanted  to 
marry  her  daughter.  She  kept  asking  them  what  they  could  do,  and 
she  refirsed  them. 

After  that  she  again  called  for  her  daughter.  She  .said:  “ Who  will 
marry  my  daughter?”  And  Deer  came  to  her.  “Why  not  I?” 
“What  can  you  do?”  “After  I have  traveled  about  I scatter  earth 
with  my  horns.”  Then  she  refused  him. 

When  she  called  again  Black-bear  also  came  to  her.  She  asked  him: 
“What  can  you  do?”  “I  know  how  to  catch  flsh.  When  I get 
angry  with  anything  I strike  it  with  my  paws.”  “ You  are  not  good.” 
Then  he  also  left  her. 

When  she  again  called  Grizzly-bear  also  came  to  her.  “Why  not 
I?  ” “ What  can  you  do?”  “ I am  powerful.  When  I become  angry 

with  any  sort  of  thing  I tear  it  in  pieces.”  And  she  said  that  he,  too, 
was  not  good. 

When  she  shouted  again  Beaver  came  to  her,  and  she  asked  him 
what  he  could  do.  Then  he  told  her  he  could  fell  trees,  and  he  knew 
how  to  make  a house  in  a lake.  Then  she  said  to  him  also:  “You  are 
not  good,”  and  he,  too,  left  her. 

All  the  time  she  was  asking  for  her  daughter,  all  the  forest  animals 
wanted  to  marry  her  daughter.  Meanwhile  she  kept  asking  them  what 
they  could  do.  All  that  time  she  refu.sed  them. 
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After  that  she  again  asked  for  her  daughter:  “ \V  ho  will  marry  my 
daughter?”  Then  a handsome  man  came  and  stood  near  her.  “ Why 
not  I?”  “What  can  you  do?”  “ I will  help  you.  I hear  that  they 
burned  your  uncle’s  town.”  Then  she  thought  he  was  good. 

Immediately  he  took  them  up  on  either  side.  He  said:  “Let  neither 
of  you  look  out.”  Then  he  tried  to  climb  a lofty  mountain  with  them. 
After  he  had  climbed  for  a while  with  them,  the  mother  looked  out. 
She  made  him  slide  back.  Again  they  stood  below. 

After  that  he  again  told  them  not  to  look  out.  And  again  he  started 
up  with  them.  Again  the  mother  looked  out,  and  they  stood  below. 
Every  time  he  went  up  she  looked  out  and  made  him  slide  back. 
After  he  had  tried  many  times,  he  pulled  a limb  out  of  a tree  and 
pushed  her  in  in  its  place.  “Future  people  will  hear  your  voice”  [he 
said],  and  he  left  her,  whereupon  her  voice  sounded  behind  him.  She 
is  the  creaking  caused  by  limbs  rubbing  together,  they  say. 

Then  he  went  off  with  her  (the  daughter).  And  he  brought  her  to 
his  father’s  house.  She  had  married  the  son  of  Supernatural-being- 
of-the-shining-heavens.*'  When  he  came  in  to  his  father  with  her,  his 
father  was  vei’y  glad  to  see  his  wife. 

After  he  had  lived  with  her  for  a while,  she  had  a child  by  him. 
Again  she  brought  forth.  Now  she  began  to  have  children  b}^  him. 
She  bore  five  boys  and  she  bore  one  girl. 

After  she  had  reared  them  for  a while,  and  they  got  to  be  of  some 
height,  their  grandfather  taught  them  to  gamble.  After  they  had 
gambled  for  a while,  the}^  fought  together,  and  their  sister  put  a belt 
on  and  tried  to  stop  them  by  seizing  their  weapons.  He  kept  making 
them  fight  together  all  the  time  the}’  were  growing  up. 

After  the}'  had  been  there  for  a while,  their  grandfather  let  them 
return  home.  Then  their  grandfather  brought  out  a box,  and,  after 
he  had  opened  a nest  of  five  boxes,  he  gave  them  the  innermost  one. 
He  directed  them:  “When  you  come  to  the  place  where  your  uncle’s 
town  used  to  stand,  cover  up  your  faces  and  pull  off’  the  cover  from 
this  box.  Even  if  you  hear  a great  noise  near  you  while  you  lie  with 
your  faces  covered  over,  do  not  look  out.  After  the  noise  has  ceased, 
look  in  that  direction.  And,  when  a fight  becomes  too  hard  for  you, 
pull  off  the  box  cover,”  he  said  to  them. 

Anew  they  started  down.  The  five  and  their  sister  went  down.  But 
their  mother  still  remained  with  her  husband.  Then  they  came  to 
the  place  where  the  town  had  been.  Then  they  lay  under  something, 
and  they  pulled  the  cover  from  the  box.  Although  something  sounded 
near  them  they  did  not  look  out.  When  the  noise  ceased,  the}'' looked 
in  the  direction  whence  it  had  proceeded.  Six  houses  stood  in  a line. 

ihen  they  started  fires  in  all  of  these  and  began  to  live  there.  And 
those  who  had  burned  the  town  saw  people.  Then  they  said:  “In  the 
place  on  the  other  side  where  you  burned  up  the  town  there  is  another 
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town  with  smoke  coming'  out  of  all  the  houses.  Let  us  go  over  and 
look  at  it.”  Then  one  went  over  and  looked  at  it.  In  truth,  people 
were  living  there. 

After  they  had  lived  on  cither  side  for  a while,  one  went  over  to 
gamble.  All  that  time  they  were  whittling.  The  3'oungest  was  left- 
handed.  His  grandfathei-  had  given  him  a small  w'edge.  He  took  good 
care  of  it.  He  also  had  a knife.  And  to  his  sister  her  grandfather 
had  given  medicine.  When  her  brothers  were  killed,  he  had  told  her 
to  spit  medicine  upon  them. 

His  elder  brothers  gambled,  but  he  whittled  near  the  tire.  They 
kept  asking  him  to  gamble.  All  that  time  he  said:  “ 1 have  nothing 
to  stake.”  “Stake  against  me  the  stone  w'edge  you  own,”  the}^  said  to 
him,  and  the}^  laughed  at  him. 

By'  and  by  he  started  gambling.  At  once  his  sister  put  on  her  belt. 
For  she  knew  he  would  tight.  He  was  the  one  w'ho  alwa^^s  started  the 
fights  wdien  they  lived  with  their  grandfather.  After  he  had  gambled 
for  a while,  lo!  he  began  to  tight  with  the  one  he  was  gaiubling  against. 
He  had  staked  his  stone  w'edge.  Then  he  killed  the  one  he  fought 
with. 

At  once  they  ran  apart.  Those  on  the  other  side  came  to  tight  in  a 
great  crow’d.  After  thej'  had  fought  with  them  foi'  a wdiile  and  wei’e 
tired  out,  the}'^  w'ent  to  get  the  box  and  pulled  off  the  cover.  Then 
the  town  on  the  other  side  burned.  They  also  destro^^ed  the  people. 
The}'  burned  their  tow'n  completely.  When  they  killed  her  brothers 
she  spit  medicine  upon  them,  and  they  got  up.  She  always  had  medi- 
cine in  her  mouth. 

\^'hen  the  fight  was  over  they  at  once  started  down  the  valley  of 
Nass  river.  After  they  had  traveled  for  a while,  they  came  to  a town 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river.  After  they  had  been  there  for  a w'hile, 
they  began  to  make  war  toward  the  Tlingit  country.  They  destroyed 
some  people,  and  they  returned.  That  was  the  beginning  of  their 
wars. 

By  and  by  they  w'ent  to  war  regularly.  Ev'ery  time  people  pursued 
them  they  pulled  the  box  cover  ofl',  a strong  wind  arose,  and  the 
water  burned.  This  was  how  they  destroyed  people. 

- After  they  had  done  this  for  a Avhile,  they  went  to  the  Stikine  to 
make  war.  When  they  pursued  them  that  time,  and  a crowd  of 
canoes  was  very  near  them,  they  pulled  off  the  box  cover,  but  nothing 
happened.  When  they  had  started  out  to  w'ar,  they  took  a box  like 
the  right  one.  They  left  the  one  by  means  of  which  they  destroyed 
people. 

Then  all  were  destroyed  there.  Their  bodies  were  thrown  into  the 
sea.  The  youngest,  who  used  to  make  people  grieve  by  his  deeds, 
thev  took  to  the  shore,  pushed  a stick  through  his  anus,  and  stuck  him 
up  at  the  end  of  the  town  upon  a point.  In  the  evening  his  voice 
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sounded,  but  still  he  was  dead.  This  time  they  went  to  war  they 
disappeared  for  a long  time. 

As  soon  as  they  had  gone,  their  sister  saw  that  they  had  forgotten 
the  l)ox.  By  means  of  that  they  used  to  destroy  many  people.  They 
had  disappeared. 

Then  they  brought  out  the  box,  and  his  sister,  along  with  their 
wives,  went  after  them.  After  they  had  gone  on  for  a while,  [the}'^ 
came  to  where]  cedar  bark  grew,  and  they  pulled  it  off;  and  they  for- 
got they  had  gone  out  to  give  assistance.  And,  after  they  had  gone  on 
for  a while  longer,  they  remembered  they  had  come  out  to  help  them. 
That  is  why  women  talk  themselves  into  forgetfulness. 

After  that  thej^  went  back.  But  now  they  went  sti’aight  along. 
Then  people  came  out  from  the  town  to  kill  them.  And,  when  thej'^ 
got  close  to  them,  the}'  pulled  off  the  box  cover,  a strong  wind  arose, 
and  the  sea  burned.  So  she  de.stroyed  the  people.  Then  they  went 
away,  and  she  ixilled  her  brother  off'  from  where  he  was  stuck  in  the 
ground,  spit  medicine  upon  him,  and  brought  him  to  life.  At  that 
time  he  went  away  with  them.  There  was  no  way  of  knowing  where 
to  look  for  the  other  brothers. 

After  they  had  returned  he  who  was  left-handed  went  far  inland. 
Something  also  took  away  the  box  from  them.  After  he  had  gone  on 
for  a while,  he  came  to  a lake  far  inland.  After  having  sat  near  it  for 
a while,  he  saw  something  come  out  of  it.  It  made  a noise,  and  its 
voice  sounded  loud.  It  always  came  to  the  surface  at  one  spot. 

lie  had  a stone  ax  with  him.  He  chopped  down  a cedar  and  split  it 
between  its  two  heads.  Then  he  put  a ci'osspiece  in  it  and  tied  a 
twisted  cedar  rope  to  it.^  And  he  pushed  it  out  to  the  place  where  it 
(the  creature)  came  out.  After  he  had  looked  at  it  for  a while,  he 
pulled  the  crosspiece  out  with  the  twisted  cedar  rope,  and  something 
was  caught  in  it.  He  pulled  it  ashore. 

Then  he  began  to  skin  it.  Every  time  he  tried,  the  Forest-people* 
[said]  he  had  better  not  do  it.  By  and  by  he  cut  it  open  upon  the 
breast  and  skinned  it.  And  he  dried  it.  This  was  Loon,  they  say. 

Then  he  put  it  on.  When  he  dived  under  water  with  it  on,  he  .saw 
all  the  things  far  out  under  water.  He  came  u]:),  got  out  of  it,  put  it 
into  his  armpit,  and  came  out  with  it  toward  the  sea. 

After  he  had  gone  along  for  a while,  he  came  to  a town.  After  he 
had  been  there  for  a while,  he  married  a woman  of  the  place.  When 
they  had  lived  there  for  a while,  they  went  up  the  Nass  for  eulachon. 
He  also  went  with  his  father-in-law.  On  the  way  they  camped  for  a 
while.  They  were  very  hungry. 

Ihen  he  went  behind  the  place  where  they  were  camping,  entered 
his  loon  skin,  and  went  under  water  with  it  on.  Under  water  Avere 

two  hair  seals.  He  took  one  and  brought  it  up.  Then  he  stowed  it 
away. 
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Very  early  next  day  he  went  after  firewood.  Then  he  brought  it  in 
and  took  it  up  to  the  camp.  His  father-in-law  wa.s  very  glad  on 
account  of  it,  and  he  called  the  people  for  it. 

After  that  he  again  went  after  firewood,  took  his  loon  skin  out  from 
between  the  two  tree  tops  where  he  kept  it,  and  put  it  on.  Then  he 
saw  a halibut  swimming  along  and  threw  it  ashore;  and  he  brought  it 
in.  Again  his  father-in-law  called  the  people  for  it.  Every  time  he 
went  for  firewood  he  brought  in  hair  seal  or  halibut.  Each  time  his 
father-in-law  called  the  people  for  them.  By  and  by  they  went  away. 

At  that  time  some  copper  stuck  out  toward  the  sea  from  a cliff  on 
Mount  Qatciig.A'n.®  Every  time  they  went  by  there  was  a crowd  of 
people  below.  All  that  time  they  wanted  to  get  it,  and  tried  to  bring 
it  down  with  their  arrows.  When  they  did  the  .same  thing  below  it 
this  time,  the}'^  (the  hero  and  his  people)  were  al.so  among  them. 

At  that  time  a slave  owned  by  his  father-in-law  shot  at  the  copper 
with  his  sling.  Then  he  struck  his  master’s  wife  with  the  sling.  And 
the  slave  became  ashamed.  That  is  wh}^  slaves  are  ashamed  when  they 
make  mistakes. 

But  he  (the  hero)  hit  it  with  the  sling.  And  when  it  came  down  his 
mother-in-law  became  frightened  and  said  something  about  having  it 
go  to  the  north.  Thither  it  at  once  went.  That  is  why  there  is  much 
copper  to  the  north.  If  she  had  not  been  frightened,  there  would  have 
been  ver}’  much  copper  in  the  Na.ss. 

Afterward  they  set  out  and  camped  again.  And  from  there  his 
wife,  the  slave,  and  himself  went  after  something.  When  they  moved 
on  they  always  wore  their  best  clothes.  Then  he  left  his  good  clothes 
in  the  canoe  in  order  to  get  something.  When  he  came  back  the  slave 
had  put  on  his  clothing  and  was  sitting  near  his  wife  on  the  broad 
thwart  in  the  middle  of  the  canoe.  Then  he  did  not  want  to  make  him 
ashamed,  so  he  got  in  at  the  stern  and  paddled  them  away.  Because 
this  chiefs  son  did  so  to  them  chiefs’  .sons  now  do  not  like  to  make 
people  ashamed. 

Here  he  again  hid  his  .skin  in  the  fork  of  a tree.  Then  he  again 
went  for  something.  And  he  put  it  on  and  saw  spring  .salmon  swim- 
ming about  at  the  other  side  of  the  river.  He  took  one  and  brought 
it  ashore.  He  brought  it  to  the  camp.  His  father-in-law  also  called 
the  people  for  that. 

Again  he  went  for  something,  entered  his  loon  skin,  and  brought 
out  two.  He  also  brought  those  to  camp.  His  father-in-law  also 
invited  the  people  for  those.  Every  time  the  slave  went  with  him  and 
.saw  how  he  used  the  skin. 

After  he  had  done  so  at  this  place  for  a time  he  began  to  gamble. 
After  he  had  lost  for  a while  he  stopped  and  went  to  the  house.  His 
wife  wa.s  gone  from  the  house. Then  he  went  to  where  he  kept  his 
loon  skin,  and  that  too  had  disappeared. 
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Then  he  went  down  to  the  river.  He  looked  into  the  water  and  saw 
his  wife  wearing  the  loon  skin  lying  with  her  arm  round  an  old  log 
in  the  river.  After  she  had  put  this  [skin]  on  she  thought  she  saw  a 
spring  salmon.  She  seized  it.  But  [instead]  she  seized  an  old  log- 
lying  under  water.  There  she  was  drowned. 

Then  he  pulled  out  his  wife’s  bod}^  and  started  inland  in  shame  right 
opposite.  She  alone  knew  what  her  husband  did.  And,  after  he  was 
gone,  the  slave  began  doing  the  same  thing.  Before  he  had  done  it 
for  a long  time,  in  going  out  to  a spring  salmon  which  was  swimming 
about,  he  disappeared  for  ever. 

This  is  why  women  always  spoil  things  by  meddling  with  them  and 
by  talking;  [why]  slaves,  too,  are  always  ashamed  when  they  make 
mistakes. 

Tliis  is  another  story  of  the  rival  towns  so  popular  among  Tsimshian  and  Haida 
alike.  Coinimre  the  story  of  A-slender-one-who-was-given-away  and  notes  to  same. 

* To  find  a good  day  for  hunting. 

’‘The  unfaithfulness  of  a hunter’s  wife  would  cause  him  to  have  poor  luck  or  even 
bring  about  his  death.  Such  was  the  case  al.«o  in  war. 

’This  word  for  grouse  is  a general  one.  The  sooty  gfouse  or  “ blue  grouse,”  how- 
ever, is  said  to  have  been  called  ikIKng.a  .sqa'owa-i,  “wood  grouse.” 

‘Townsend’s  Sparrow  (Passerella  iliaca  unalaschcensis,  Gmel.). 

’ Perhaps  the  Red-winged  Black  Bird  ( Agelaius  phoeniceus,  Linn. ). 

®See  the  story  “How  Shining-heavens  caused  himself  to  be  born.” 

’This  bird  was  caught  like  the  wa'sg.o,  in  tlie  story  of  Sacred-one-standing-and- 
moving. 

’All  the  spirits  in  the  woods,  be  they  (juadrupeds,  birds,  or  the  spirits  of  trees, 
sticks,  and  stones. 

® A mountain  on  the  south  side  of  Nass  inlet. 

'“That  was  why  he  lost. 
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Slaugiitek-i,ovkr, 

[Told  by  Richard  of  the  Middle-GItrns.] 

A chief  in  a certain  town  was  married.  Then  he  asked  a good- 
looking  woman  in  a neiglilioring  town  in  marriage,  After  a Avhile  he 
married  lier.  On  her  account  he  rejected  the  one  he  had  first  married, 
and  she  sat  around  in  the  corner  of  the  house  weeping. 

Then  the  uncles  and  the  brothers  of  the  one  he  had  just  married 
came  to  him,  and  he  gave  them  food.  They  were  unable  to  consume 
the  cranberries  and  berries  of  all  kinds  which  he  gave  them  to  eat. 
During  the  same  time,  his  brothers-in-law  ‘ gave  him  much  property. 

Once,  when  they  went  to  bed,  the  one  he  disliked  was  weeping  in 
the  corner  for  her  dead  child  with  pitch  on  her  facp.  And  in  the 
night  she  went  to  one  of  the  chief’s  brothers-in-law  of  medium  age 
who  had  paint  on  his  face  and  feathers  on  his  head.  Then  the  woman 
rubbed  her.self  against  the  paint  upon  his  face,  and  she  rubbed  herself 
upon  his  hair.  Then  she  went  to  where  she  had  been  lying. 

Next  morning  the  woman’s  nose  and  face  had  paint  upon  them,  and 
her  face  had  feathers  upon  it.  And  the  man’s  face  also  had  spots  of 
pitch  upon  it.  Then  the  chief  took  to  his  bed  [with  grief].  She  did 
this  because  she  wanted  to  .see  whether  he  had  really  rejected  her. 
Then  his  brothers- in -law  went  away. 

Some  time  after  that  he  sent  out  to  call  his  brothers-iu-law,  and  his 
brothers-in-law  came  to  him.  Then  he  gave  them  food.  And  they 
went  to  bed.  All  slept.  Then  he  put  water  on  the  fire,  and  he  spilled 
it  on  them.  And  their  liodies  lay  there  motionle.ss.  Then  he  dragged 
the  dead  bodies  of  his  wife’s  brothers’  and  uncles’  to  the  bases  of  the 
trees.  And  he  again  refused  to  have  her. 

Now  her  mother  (the  mother  of  his  second  wife)  was  saved  and 
cried  about.  She  wept  continually,  holding  her  arms  toward  the  sky. 
Then  the  chief  went  to  the  town  and  killed  all  the  old  people  in  it. 
And  her  mother  went  inland,  made  a house  out  of  old  cedar  bark  at  a 
certain  mountain,  and  wept  there.  All  that  time  she  held  her  hands 
toward  the  skv. 

By  and  by  her  thigh  swelled  up.  Before  ten  nights  had  psissed  it 
burst,  and  a child  came  out.  Then  she  washed  him.  And  not  a long 
time  afterward  he  wept  for  a bow.  Then  she  broke  off  a hemlock 
branch  and  made  one  for  him.  Then  he  went  out  and  brought  in  a 
wren.®  He  skinned  it  and  dried  the  skin. 

The  next  time  he  went  out  he  killed  and  brought  in  a song  sparrow 
that  went  whistling  along.  And  he  also  skinned  that.  He  went  out 
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aftei*  tliat  and  l)rought  in  a robin,®  and  he  ate  its  meat.  There  was 
nothing  [else]  to  eat. 

After  he  had  been  bringing  them  in  in  this  way  for  a while,  one  day 
he  killed  a black  bear.  After  he  had  killed  all  kinds  of  animals,  he 
killed  a grizzly  bear.  That  he  also  brought  in  to  this  mother. 

By  and  b}”^  he  asked  his  mother:  “Mother,  wh}'  do  live  here  all 
alone?”  Then  she  said  to  her  son:  son,  they  destroyed  your 

uncles.  Your  sister  was  married.  Then  your  uncles  went  to  her. 
There  they  were  desti’ojmd.  They  also  came  after  us.  1 escjiped  from 
them.  Therefore  I am  very  careful  where  I go.  I am  afraid  to  look 
at  the  town.” 

Then  he  asked  his  mother:  “Where  is  the  town?”  And  she  said  to 
him:  “It  lies  over  there.”  And  said:  “Mother,  to-morrow,  lam 
going  to  see  it.”  “Don’t,  my  child,  they  will  kill  you  also.”  “Yet  I 
will  see  it.” 

And  next  da^'^  he  went  down  to  see  his  sister.  With  his  copper  bow 
he  went  down  to  help  her.  He  had  concealed  it  outside  from  his 
mother,  they  say,  and,  when  he  went  out,  he  threw  away  that  she 
made  for  him  just  outside  and  took  his  own. 

Now  he  went  to  the  town.  And  he  sat  behind  it  and  thought  of  his 
sister.  He  had  something  round  his  neck.  It  was  made  of  copper. 
Then  his  sister  came  to  him  and  he  asked  her  questions.  He  asked 
her  how  he  treated  her.  And  she  told  him  that  he  treated  her  badly. 

Then  he  pulled  oil  what  he  had  round  his  neck  and  gave  it  to  his 
sister.  “Tell  him  \’ou  found  this  for  him.  And,  when  it  begins  to 
burn  a little,  run  out  from  him  with  it  and  come  to  me  again.” 

Then  the  woman  went  in  and  said:  “Here  is  something  I found  for 
you.”  When  he  took  it,  fire  flashed  out  from  it,  and  she  ran  out  from 
him.  Then  her  brother  handed  her  his  bow:  “Say  the  same  thing  to 
him  and  run  out  from  him.”  riien  she  went  in  and  she  gave  him  the 
copper  bow.  And  at  once  she  ran  out.  And  behind  her  there  was  a 
great  noise  of  burning  inside  of  the  house.  The  whole  town  burned 
the  \^aj'  (i.  e. , as  rapidly  as)  a grouse  flies  away.*  Not  even  one  was 
saved  out  of  it.  He  did  it  on  account  of  his  uncles. 

Then  he  went  with  his  sister  to  where  his  uncles  had  had  their  town. 
And  he  asked  his  sister:  “Where  do  my  uncles’*  bones  lie?  ” And  she 
said.  They  lie  behind  the  burned  town.”  Then  they  went  there  and 
put  their  bones  together.  And,  after  he  had  spit  medicine  upon  them 
foul  times,  they  sat  up.  Then  his  uncles  * settled  in  the  empty 
houses. 

Then  he  went  to  get  his  mother.  Now  his  mother  was  already  an 
old  woman.  And  he  spit  medicine  over  her,  and  she  became  young. 
Then  he  settled  his  mother  down  in  the  town.  And  he  spit  medicine 
upon  the  old  people  the}^  had  killed,  and  they  also  became  young.® 

And  he  went  out  in  the  evening  and  came  in  next  morning,  and  he 
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told  his  mother  he  had  killed  a whale.  And,  when  tney  went  down 
to  see  it,  a whale  lay  there.  Then  the  town  people  cut  it  up.  And 
the  next  evening  he  went  out  and  came  in  in  the  morning.  And  he 
pulled  some  strings  of  halilmt  in  in  front  of  the  town. 

One  da}^  he  called  the  people.  At  that  time  he  gave  them  all  kinds 
of  food.  The  things  in  the  trays  were  not  consumed.  Then  they 
went  away.  'Phpse  he  restored  to  youth  were  married.  Then  he 
said:  “ 1 will  give  you  ten  whales  to  eat.”  And,  after  they  had 
returned  home  and  the  next  morning  had  come,  ten  whales  were 
floating  in  front  of  the  town. 

And  after  that  he  looked  about  in  the  neighoring  towns  for  a wife. 
In  the  evening  he  went  out.  Ho  came  in  very  early.  All  that  time 
he  concealed  the  things  with  which  he  was  born.  Only  his  sister 
knew  about  them.  H}'  and  by  he  prepared  to  ask  the  chiefs  daughter 
in  a neighboring  town  in  marriage.  Presenth^  he  was  accepted  and 
all  the  town  people  went  with  him  to  get  her.  And  she  came  in  with 
him. 

Then  his  uncles  gave  him  the  town.  And  he  frequently  gave  them 
food,  ^^'hen  he  sent  to  call  them  in  he  told  them  to  go  out  aindessly 
and  get  things  for  him.  It  was  as  if  things  flowed  in  through  the 
doorway,  and  he  fed  them. 

After  some  time  had  passed  he  went  to  his  father-in-law.  Then  all 
his  uncles  again  went  with  him.  But  instead  of  receiving  him  kindly 
they  used  supernatural  powers  against  him.  Before  anything  they 
tried  against  him  came  to  him,  it  was  gone.  By  and  by  his  father- 
in-law  pulled  him  against  a cloak  he  wore  which  was  covered  with 
needles.  Then  the  needles  dropped  from  it,  and  he  threw  it  into  the 
corner. 

Then  he  said:  “Did  you  lie  to  me  formerly?”  And  he  began  to 
give  his  son-in-law  something  to  eat.  And,  after  he  had  got  through 
feeding  him,  he  arose  very  early  next  morning,  and,  when  he  went  to 
the  fire,  something  near  him  made  a thundering  noise.  Now  he  sent 
his  uncles  home.  And  he  remained  behind.  After  he  had  received 
food  there  a while  he  asked  his  father-in-law  to  take  him  over.  Then 
he  took  him  over,  and  his  father-in-law  [returned  without]  going  into 
the  house.  Then  he  said:  “ I am  giving  you  ten  whales.”  And  the 
morning  after  they  got  back  ton  whale.s  floated  in  front  of  the  tov  n. 

And  he  again  feasted  the  people.  By  and  by  one  of  his  uncles 
came  in  to  him,  saying  he  was  not  in  good  circumstances.  And  he 
said  to  him  (his  uncle):  “ Live  over  there.  You  will  be  well  ofi  over 
there.”  And,  after  he  had  given  his  uncle  food,  he  told  his  uncle  he 
had  better  go.  “ Go.  You  will  cease  being  poorly  off.  When  I have 
food  brought  to  you,  invite  your  elder  brothers.”  He  went  at  once. 
Food  came  in  of  itself  after  him.  Then  he  called  the  people  for  it. 
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And  then  his  wife  became  pregnant.  And  her  thigh  was  swollen,  as 
that  of  his  mother  had  been.  Out  of  it  came  a woman.  Within  ten 
nights  she  started  to  walk.  She  was  he  himself  born  again. 

And  before  he  went  away  he  stole  a look  at  his  father-in-law.  Then 
he  prepared  to  leave  [him].  “I  will  go  to  renew  my  town,  which  has 
become  old.”  And  one  evening  he  started.  He  was  gone  for  good. 

And  he  came  to  his  town.  His  town  was  old,  and  he  spit  medicine 
upon  it.  It  was  as  it  had  been  before.  Then  his  wife  went  back  to 
her  father’s  town. 

And  one  of  his  uncles  who  was  in  the  town  went  out  one  evening. 
Something  took  him  up.  Then  he  took  their  wives  also  to  the  town. 
That  was  the  Moon  who  was  helping  them,  because  she  i-aised  her 
hands  and  wept.  Then  he  took  all  of  his  uncles  up  and  let  them 
become  his  servants.  There  he  took  good  care  of  them. 

This  was  told  me  by  an  old  man  who  had  spent  much  of  his  youth  among  the 
Kaigani,  and  it  is  probably  a mainland  story. 

* Brothers-in-law,  brothers,  and  uncles  are  to  be  understood  a.s  applying  to  large 
bodies  of  men  who  are  members  of  the  same  or  of  the  opposite  clan. 

■•* *See  the  story  of  He-who-was-born-froni-his-mother’s-side,  note  4. 

®The  Western  Kobin  (^ferula  migratoria  propincjua,  Ridgw.). 

*A  common  metaphor. 

® Although  restoration  to  life  is  common  enough,  restoration  to  youth  is  spoken  of 
nowhere  else  in  the  stories  I have  collected. 
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The  woman  at  Nass  who  fled  from  her  husband 

[Told  by  Jimmy  Sterling  of  the  StAstas] 

A married  woman  consorted  with  a man.  She  grew  to  be  very 
much  in  love  with  him.  Her  child  was  rather  a large  boy.  When  lie 
(her  lover)  went  to  visit  her  she  said  to  him:  “I  will  let  myself  fall 
sick,  and  I will  let  iny.self  die.  I will  tell  them  to  place  me  on  a tree 
top.  On  the  night  when  they  place  me  there  go  quickly  and  get  me. 
When  you  get  ready  to  come  up  for  me  get  some  wet,  rotten  wood,  out 
of  which  the  water  will  run  and  which  will  just  lit  the  box.” 

After  she  had  gone  with  him  for  a while  she  let  her.self  fall  sick. 
She  then  gave  her  husliand  directions:  “AVhen  I die  place  me  on  the 
top  of  a tree.  1 do  not  want  to  be  on  the  ground.”  As  soon  as  she 
died  they  put  her  into  the  box  and.put  a strong  cord  around  it.  They 
then  put  her  between  the  two  tops  of  a tree. 

He  who  was  in  love  with  her  went  at  once  to  her  in  the  night.  As 
soon  as  he  had  found  some  wet  wood  he  untied  the  ropes  which  were 
around  her  and  let  her  out.  He  then  put  the  wet,  rotten  wood  in  her 
place.  She  had  told  him  to  do  this  in  order  that  the  water  might  drip 
out  of  the  wood  and  they  might  think  that  it  was  the  grease  from  her 
body. 

He  then  told  the  woman  where  to  wait  for  him  the  next  day.  And 
he  let  her  go  before  him.  On  the  next  day  he  went  after  her.  He 
told  his  friends  that  he  was  going  to  get  furs. 

They  at  once  set  out  to  go  far  inland;  and,  after  they  had  traveled 
about  for  a while,  he  built  a house  for  them  far  inland,  and  they  began 
to  live  there. 

Her  husband  constantly  came  weeping  with  her  child  to  the  place 
where  she  had  been  placed  on  high.  By  and  by  [what  he  supposed 
was]  the  grease  from  her  body  began  to  run  down.  That  was  the 
liquid  running  out  of  the  rotten  wood.  The  man  who  went  foi  fuis 
disappeared  moreover.  His  friends  thought  that  a grizzly  bear  had 
killed  him. 

Where  they  stayed,  far  inland,  there  was  plenty  of  all  kinds  of 
animals,  which  he  killed  for  them.  They  had  plenty  of  all  kinds  of 
berries  and  salmon.  And  they  wore  hides  sewed  together.  'I'hey 
became  like  Wood  Indians. ‘ 

Moreover,  they  began  there  to  sing  songs.  The  woman  danced  the 
whole  time.  She  also  made  up  new  words.  During  all  that  time  .she 
taught  her  husband.  She  made  up  new  words  in  order  that  when 
she  went  back  they  should  not  know  her.  After  they  had  stayed 
there  many  years  they  went  away.  They  carried  on  their  backs  skin.s 
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of  all  kinds  of  animals  prepared  in  unusual  ways.  Furthermore,  the 
woman  dressed  herself  differentl3^  She  wore  things  such  as  the 
Wood  Indians  wear.  But  the  man  did  not  dress  himself  so.  They 
now  came  back  to  the  town. 

The  man  said  that  he  had  come  to  a town  while  he  was  hunting 
far  inland,  had  there  married  the  woman,  and  had  remained  there. 
One  night  he  said  that  his  wife  would  dance.  All  the  while  she  spoke 
the  words  that  she  had  composed  for  her  husband.  But  her  husband 
said  that  it  was  her  language. 

All  the  people  of  the  town  then  went  into  the  house  where  she  was, 
and  she  began  to  dance  before  them.  Her  dances  and  her  songs  were 
strange.  Nevertheless  she  made  them  desire  to  come  in  and  look 
at  her. 

Whenever  she  danced  her  former  husband  and  her  child  came  and 
looked  on  with  them.  When  she  ceased  her  dancing  she  pointed  her 
finger  at  her  child  and  said  something.  Her  husband  then  explained 
her  words.  She  said,  [he  explained],  that  she  had  a child  like  him  in 
her  own  country.  She  then  called  her  child,  and  she  cried. 

When  she  first  danced  her  former  husband  recognized  the  motions 
that  she  used  to  make,  and  her  voice.  Although  he  recalled  the  one 
who  was  dead,  he  did  not  believe  that  it  was  she.  That  was  why  he 
continually  went  to  look.  -Because  she  kept  them  up  all  night  to  see 
her  dance  they  were  all  asleep  in  the  morning.  They  learned  her 
songs. 

After  a while,  having  positively  identified  his  wife,  he  climbed  up 
to  where  she  had  been  put  and  untied  the  box  cover.  Only  rotten 
wood  was  there.  Some  time  after  he  had  seen  this,  very  early  one 
morning  after  she  had  danced,  while  they  still  slept,  he  went  thither. 
Then,  after  he  had  pulled  from  her  face  the  thing  that  she  wore  as  a 
hat  as  she  slept,  he  saw  it  was  his  wife.  And  while  they  slept  he 
killed  them  both.  ^ 

Then  they  discovered  it,  but  the  woman’s  friends  were  ashamed. 
Ihe  man  s friends  were  also  ashamed.  Nothing  happened.* 


A similar  story  from  the  Alaskan  Haitla  will  be  found 
North  Pacific  tixpedition,  Volume  V,  part  1,  page  268. 


in  Memoirs  of  the  Jesup 
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The  RK.TECTEO  LOVER 


[Told  by  Abraham  ol  Those-born-at-Qlft'dAsg.o.] 

At  Q!ado'  a certain  person  fell  in  love  with  a woman.  She  then 
refused  to  have  him,  but  .she  told  him  to  pull  out  his  hair,  and  then 
she  would  fall  in  love  with  him.  He  went  again  to  talk  to  her.  She 
then  told  him  to  pull  out  his  e}’el)rows  and  his  eA’elashes;  she  would 
then  fall  in  love  wdth  him.  After  that  he  went  again  to  speak  with 
her.  That  time  .she  told  him  to  pull  out  his  mustaelie  and  the  hair  on 
his  body.  Only  then,  [she  saidj,  would  she  fall  in  love  with  him.  After 
that  ho  again  went  to  her.  Then  she  absolutely  refu.sed  him. 

He  ceased  going  aliroad  among  the  people.  When  he  needed  any- 
thing he  always  went  out  at  night.  He  began  to  work  inside.  He 
whittled.  After  he  had  done  this  for  a while  ho  had  tilled  two  boxes. 
And.  when  a moonlight  night  came,  he  went  out. 

He  then  shot  the  sky.  He  picked  up  another  arrow  and  shot  it  into 
the  notch  of  the  lirst.  He  did  the  .same  thing  again  and  again.  After 
he  had  shot  away  his  two  boxfuls  it  hung  a bow's  length  from  the 
ground,  and  he  laid  the  bow  upon  them.  He  at  once  went  up  upon  it. 

After  mounting  for  some  time  he  came  to  a town.  1 hat  was  the 
^loon’s  town,  they  sa}'.  After  he  had  gone  aliout  the  town  for  a 
Avhile  someone  said  to  him  out  of  a big  house:  ‘‘ 'i  our  grandfather 
invites  }'ou  in.''  And  he  entered.  He  (the  Moon)  then  had  him  sit  at 
his  right  hand  in  the  rear  of  the.  hou.se. 

After  he  had  .sat  for  a while  looking  at  him,  as  he  .sat  near  him,  he 
had  a box  brought  to  him.  He  saw  that  all  of  his  hair  was  gone.  At 
that  time  he  saw  only  one  box.  After  he  had  pulled  them  apart  live 
times  he  took  a small  comb  out  of  the  inmost  one. 

He  then  had  water  brought  and  began  to  make  his  face  look  as  it 
ought  to  look.  Each  time  he  wet  his  hands  he  rubt)ed  them  upon  his 
eyes.  When  he  had  made  him  good-looking  he  began  to  comb  his 
hair.  He  ran  the  comb  down  along  half  of  his  head,  and  when  it  had 
pa.sscd  below  he  took  it  off.  And  after  he  had  done  this  to  him  three 
times  he  stopped.  After  that  he,  also  made  his  eyebrows  with  the 
comb,  and  hi.s  c^'elashes,  and  he  also  brought  out  his  mustache. 

When  he  first  came  in  he  said  to  him:  ‘'Grandson,  news  had  come 
that  you  were  going  to  come  up  to  let  me  set  you  to  rights.  I will 

make  you  cjuite  proper.  • u 

He  .stiaightway  made  him  good-looking.  He  finished  him.  He 
was  there  many  nights.  Then  he  gave  the  chief  directions:  hen 

the  one  that  you  loved,  who  made  you  pull  out  your  hair,  comes  with 
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the  others  to  look  at  you  do  not  turn  3^our  face  toward  her.  Turn 
3^011  r back  to  her.” 

He  then  went  down  again  upon  the  arrows.  Now  he  sat  erect  in 
his  father’s  house,  and  all  the  town  of  Q!ado'  came  in  to  look  at  him. 
Then  the  one  with  whom  he  had  been  in  love  looked  in  at  him,  and  he 
turned  his  back  upon  her.  By  and  by,  fascinated  b3'  the  sight  of  him, 
she  died. 

The  fii-st  part  of  a longer  Ma.sset  story  resembles  this.  See  Memoirs  of  the  Jesup 
North  Pacific  Expedition,  volume  V,  pages  228  and  229.  Also  compare  the  story  of 
Big-tail  of  the  present  series.  The  scene  of  this,  like  many  others,  is  located  at  the 
Tsimshian  town  of  Q!ado';  see  the  hist  episode  in  the  story  of  A-slender-one-who- 
•was-given-away. 
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He  who  CATHEKEl)  FOOD  FOR  AX  EAGLE 
[Told  by  .luekson,  late  chief  of  SkideRate.] 

Ho  luul  ten  undos.  They  gathorod  food  at  a cortain  salmon  creek. 
Tlion  ho  went  up,  got  veiy  many  salmon,  and  tilled  his  canoe.  An 
eagle  sat  on  a i^and  bar.  He  split  open  the  salmon,  threw  them  off 
there,  and  paddled  away  with  an  empty  canoe.  On  the  next  day  he 
again  went  out,  split  the  salmon  open,  and  threw  them  off'.  After  a 
long  time  the  people  came  to  know  about  the  eagle. 

'I'hey  then  gathered  all  kinds  of  berries.  His  mother  was  a widow. 
His  mother  looked  after  his  youngest  uncle’s  wife.  For  that  rea.son 
he  picked  wild  crab  apples  and  cranberries  and  gaye  them  to  his 
uncle's  wife.  And,  when  they  moyed  away,  since  he  and  his  mother 
had  done  the  best  that  they  could  for  his  youngest  uncle’s  wife,  they 
stayed  with  them.  The  minds.of  the  rest  of  his  uncles  became  diff'erent 
toward  him,  because  he  had  gathered  food  for  the  eagle. 

NoAy  they  came  to  the  town.  After  they  had  stayf'd  in  the  town 
for  some  time,  and  it  ^yas  spring,  they  became  hungry.  He  then 
went  to  the  wife  of  one  of  his  uncles,  Imt  she  said  to  him:  “Liye 
ui)on  the  food  that  you  gathered  for  the  eagle.”  He  went  out  and 
entered  another  house.  There  they  .said  the  same  thing  to  him.  He 
went  into  the  houses  of  his  ten  uncles,  and  eyery  time  they  said  the 
.same  thing  to  him.  When  he  went  into  the  house  of  his  younge.st 
uncle’s  wife,  they  gaye  him  the  dorsal  tin  of  a. salmon,  and  he  chewed  it. 

Now,  when  it  was  near  the  end  of  .spring,  they  moyed  ay  ay  from 
him.  They  did  not  leaye  eyen  a small  piece  of  old  cedar  bark  in  the 
town.  And  his  youngest  uncle’s  wife  e.xplained  to  his  mother.  “■  W hen 
they  start  off,  dig  about  in  the  place  where  I sit  down  to  defecate.” 

Now,  when  the}'  pushed  off',  she  was  the  last.  And  he  dug  about  in 
the  place  where  she  had  sat  to  defecate.  He  then  found  a bag  hold- 
ing a humjiback  split  open  and  small  pieces  of  food  of  yarious  kinds. 
That  was  the  only  food  obtainable  Avhere  they  were. 

And  his  youngest  uncle  left  them  a little  old  canoe.  And  the  boy 
also  started  off,  not  knowing  whither  he  was  going.’ 

[Told  by  WT'nnts,  chief  of  the  SeiiwtirrbgUi'n.s.] 

Far  away  from  where  they  left  him  was  a rock.  One  day  a young 
eagle  sat  on  the  top  of  the  rock.  When  it  Hew  away,  he  (the  bo}) 
went  to  the  place.  Beside  the  rock  lay  the  tail  of  a s])ring  .salmon. 
He  picked  it  up  and  brought  it  to  his  mother.  She  steamed  it,  and 
they  drank  the  soup. 
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The  next  day  ho  ay’ain  looked  toward  the  place  where  the  eagle  had 
sat.  It  sat  there  again.  And  he  again  went  thither.  A larger  piece 
lay  there  than  the  one  he  had  found  before.  Eveiy  morning  they 
became  larger  until  a whole  spring  .salmon  la}^  there. 

One  tlay,  jiist  at  dawn,”  he  looked  for  the  eagle  that  helped  him.  It 
sat  there,  and  he  went  thither  and  found  a porpoise  tail  lying  there. 
He  then  took  it  to  the  house,  and  she  (his  mother)  steamed  it.  There 
was  a larger  piece  eveiy  morning  until  a whole  one  lay  there. 

One  day  the  eagle  sat  there  again,  and  he  went  thither.  The  tail  of 
a black  whale  lay  there.  He  cut  it  up  and  took  it  over  to  the  hou.se. 
The  pieces  of  whale  became  larger  eveiy  time  until  a whole  one  lay 
there.  'I'lien  there  were  more  whales.  At  last  there  were  ten. 

Then  the  slav'es  of  his  uncles  went  out  to  look  for  him.  Pie  felt 
their  pre.sence,  brought  them  to  the  house,  and  gave  them  some  food. 
And  he  watched  them  while  they  ate.  He  watched  to  see  that  they 
did  not  hide  aiy  mouthfuls.  When  the}’  went  away  he  told  them  not 
to  say  that  he  was  being  helped.  And  the}’  went  off. 

The  slaves  returned  home.  'Fhey  said  that  they  had  not  seen  him. 
They  then  went  to  bed.  In  the  night  .something  choked  the  child  of 
the  head  slave,  and  they  made  a light  for  him.  They  tried  to  take  out 
the  object  with  their  fingers.  'They  pulled  something  fat  out  of  his 
mouth.  They  then  put  it  on  a hot  stone.  It  sizzled. 

I hey  then  began  to  ask  them  about  the  thing,  and  they  answered: 
“Poll  ought  to  see  how  the  one  you  abandoned  is  living.  Black 
whales  are  floated  ashore  in  front  of  him  like  driftwood.” 

His  uncles  then  dre.ssed  up  their  daughters,  because  each  thought 
he  would  have  his  nephew  marry  his  child.  But  the  daughter  of  his 
youngest  uncle  was  lame.  She  was  the  one  who  had  left  food  for  him. 
They  then  went  to  him,  but  he  refused  the  women  and  waited  for  the 
one  who  was  lame. 

Her  father  brought  her  last.  And  he  invited  her  father  into  his 
own  house.  He  then  married  her.  She  was  not  pretty,  but  he  mar 
ried  her  because  she  had  left  food  for  him.=‘  And  because  the  woman 
helped  him  to  live  coals  he  brought  down  food  to  her  father.  But 
his  nine  [remaining]  uncles  began  to  buy  food  from  him.  Because  he 
gathered  food  for  the  eagle  they  (the  daughters)  did  not  marry  him. 
Por  that  reason  he,  too,  would  not  give  them  food. 

This  w said  to  be  the  family  story  of  a Tsimshiaii  family  called  Nistoy.  As  the 
two  parts  were  obtained  from  different  sources  there  are  several  inconsistencies,  and 

suspect  that  the  first  story-teller  would  have  completed  the  tale  somewhat  differ- 
ently. 

But  according  to  W I'nats  (see  below)  he  and  his  mother  continued  to  remain  in 
le  town.  Possibly  Jackson  would  have  finished  the  myth  like  “How  something 
pul  led  a row  of  eagles  into  the  water”  and  “ Story  of  one  who  saw  an  eagle  town.” 

- Old  words  are  u.sed  here. 

According  to  Jackson  it  was  this  girl’s  mother  who  left  it. 
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Q<  /ridE 

[Told  by  .limmy  Sterling  of  the  StAstas.] 

He  used  to  sav  that  he  would  not  let  hiin.self  become  a trfi'sfix.Tt  as 
others  litid  done.  One  time  he  went  to  get  firewood.  He  went  alone. 
Only  a dog  that  he  owned  was  with  him.  After  cutting  firewood  for 
a while  he  filled  his  canoe  and  went  awaj'.  While  he  was  on  the  way 
a strong  wind  came  upon  him.  He  then  upset. 

Then  he  and  his  dog  got  safely  ashore.  He  had  cut  the  firewood 
with  a stone  ax.  As  he  swam  he  held  it  in  his  mouth.  As  .soon  as  he 
reached  safety  he  began  to  cut  firewood.  He  was  handling  heavy 
things  and  warmed  hiiibself  by  doing  so.  He  also  cut  hemlock  limbs 
and  mad(^  a house. 

After  he  had  been  busy  at  this  for  a while,  and  had  finished  it,  he 
started  to  make  tire  with  a drill.  ^Vhen  it  burned  he  built  a large 
lire  in  front  of  himself.  At  the  time  when  he  reached  safet}’  he  found 
a flat  stone,  and,  whenever  he  would  .sit  down,  he  sat  upon  it.  When 
evening  came  he  .sat  on  it  near  the  fire. 

V\"hen  he  first  saved  himself  he  .saw  a large  tire  at  some  distance, 
and  near  it  a crowd  of  people  talking.  He  longed  to  go  to  it,  but  he 
steadfastly  set  his  mind  against  it.  He  had  heard  that  when  one  goes 
to  it  the  tire  goes  before  him,  and  he  goes  on  forever.  That  was  why 
he  did  not  go  to  it. 

In  the  evening,  when  his  tire  and  his  house  were  ready,  he  killed  his 
dog,  and  he  skinned  it.  He  cut  it  open  along  the  breast.  He  then 
left  its  skull  there.  And  he  rubbed  its  blood  upon  his  face,  head,  and 
bodv.  He  pulled  out  an  ulna  and  ground  it  on  a stone.  After  it  had 
become  sharp  he  constantly  kept  it  in  his  hand.  Evening  now  came 
upon  him. 

After  he  had  .sat  near  the  fire  for  a while  something  came  and 
rapped  on  the  place  where  he  was  sitting.  The  creature  that  makes 
peoi>le  ga'gix.Its'  catne  and  rapped  in  order  to  go  into  his  anus.  ^\  hen 
it  could  not  get  in  it  kept  saying  to  him:  “ Ho  Qo  Ik!  e’s  anus  is  closed 
tight.”  He  did  not  see  it;  he  only  heard  its  voice. 

At  the  time  when  he  up.set  it  turned  diy  and  cold.  It  was  noith 
weather.  During  the  whole  time  he  remained  awake  all  night  long. 
He  was  afraid  to  sleep.  When  day  came  he  stopped  up  the  chinks  in 
his  house.  He  then  cut  a block  of  wood  and  hollowed  it.  He  wanted 
to  urinate  in  that  only,  and  in  that  he  did  urinate.  Again  he  stopped 
up  all  the  crannies  in  the  house  very  tight.  Again  night  came  upon 

him.  . , 

During  all  that  time  wherever  he  sat  down  he  had  the  stone  wi.ti 
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him.  lie  always  sat  upon  it.  During  all  that  time  something  tried 
to  get  into  his  anus.  Something  kept  .saying  to  him:  “HoQo'lkle’s 
anus  is  closed  tight.”  He  only  heard  the  voice. 

Wheu  night  came  upon  him  he  sat  near  the  tire.  During  all  that 
time  he  let  it  burn  every  night.  After  he  had  sat  there  for  a while,  a 
woman  came  in  to  him  holding  in  her  hand  a basket  containing  some- 
thing. ‘‘Brother  Qo'lkle,  I bring  food  for  you.”  She  gave  him 
chitons. 

He  then  was  glad.  He  set  them  in  front  of  himself,  and  he  had  her 
sit  on  the  opposite  .side  of  the  tire.  He  then  took  out  one  and  put  it 
into  the  tire.  Then,  however,  wood  ticks  ran  away  from  the  tire. 
He  then  threw  all  into  the  tire.  There  w'as  nothing  but  wood  ticks 
runiung  away.  He  then  gave  her  her  l)ucket.  She  now  said  to  him: 
“Hu,  brother  Qo'lkle,”  and  she  went  awa}-  from  him. 

He  wore  on  his  head  the  skin  of  the  dog,  showing  its  teeth.  The 
rest  of  the  skin  hung  down  his  back.  He  was  covered  with  blood. 
He  was  not  agreeable  to  look  at.  During  all  that  time  the  north  wind 
blew  strongl}'.  In  the  place  from  whence  he  had  gone  after  wood 
the}'  were  troubled  about  him,  but  the  wind  was  too  strong.  There 
was  no  way  to  search  foi'  him. 

On  the  next  evening  something  again  came  to  him  with  food.  That 
time  it  brought  mussels  to  him.  He  put  those,  too,  into  the  tire. 
Miidis  ran  away  from  it.  For  a second  time  he  returned  to  her  her 
empty  basket.  A mink  which  had  changed  itself  into  a woman  brought 
him  food.  They  gave  it  to  him  in  order  that  when  he  ate  it  he  would 
become  a gfi'gix.It.  But  he  was  too  cunning.  Although  he  knew 
that  something  had  changed  its  form  [to  harm  him],  he  did  not  touch 
it  (the  woman). 

During  all  that  time  something  kept  tapping  upbn  his  buttocks. 
During  all  that  time  it  could  not  get  into  him,  and  it  said:  “Ho 
Qo'lkle’s  anus  is  stopped  up  tight.”  But  he  only  heard  the  voice. 
He  always  held  the  dog’s  ulna.  And  he  did  not  let  the  stone  ax  go. 
The  woman  came  in  every  evening.  He  had  her  then  sit  directly 
opposite  to  himself. 

At  one  time,  when  she  came  in  to  him,  she  brought  him  the  follow- 
ing news:  “To-morrow  your  friends  are  going  to  come  for  you.” 
During  all  that  time  he  urinated  nowhere  but  in  his  box.  On  the 
next  day  many  people,  as  many  as  ten,  came  to  him  by  canoe.  In  it 
his  sister  sang  a crying  song:  “ Ha,  brother  Qo'lkle.”  He  looked  out 
of  the  hemlock  house. 

During  all  that  time  he  wore  the  dog’s  head.  Again  he  did  jiot 
sleep.  While  they  were  still  out  at  sea  he  went  down  to  meet  them. 

hen  they  got  in  front  of  him,  in  truth,  his  younger  brothers  were 
there.  His  si.ster  was  also  there.  He  recognized  them  all.  They 
feared  for  some  time  to  go  in  to  him. 
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And,  dftBi  they  bud  voiiiuiiiGd  there  for  u while,  they  cume  in  to  him. 
Then,  as  he  pulled  it  up,  lie  thrust  the  dog’s  hone  into  the  end  of  the 
canoe.  It  went  in  easily.  And,  when  he  passed  down  to  the  middle, 
the  same  thing  took  place  there.  'I'he  whole  canoe  was  like  that. 

then  all  got  oil,  and  he  tied  all  their  paddles  together  and  went  up 
to  the  house  with  them.  He  then  brought  them  into  the  house  and 
stood  them  on  end  near  the  door.  He  then  had  the  canoe  people  sit 
in  a circle.  His  sister  sat  with  them  next  to  the  door. 

And  he  intended  to  let  them  wa.sh  their  hands  in  urine  after  they 
had  sat  there  for  a while.  He  put  it  first  in  front  of  the  one  nearest 
to  the  door.  While  he  washed  his  hands  he  turned  his  head  away  and 
smidied.  As  each  washed  his  hands  he  did  the  same  thing.  He  then 
knew  that  these  were  Land-otter  people.  He  picked  up  his  urinal 
and  put  it  hack  into  its  place  behind  him. 

After  that  he  put  the  paddles  into  the  tire.  Lo!  minks  ran  away. 
When  he  clubbed  those  that  had  come  after  him,  they  did  not  any 
longer  conceal  the  fact  that  they  were  land  otters.  He  straightway 
placed  himself  just  inside  the  door  and  clubbed  the  land  otters  to  death, 
lint  he  did  not  touch  the  woman,  d’he  Land-otter  people  changed 
themselves  to  make  him  a ga'gix.Tt.  If  he  had  gone  with  them  he 
would  have  become  a ga'gix.it. 

During  all  that  time  he  fiisted.  Again  he  did  not  sleep.  He  feared 
to.  During  all  that  time  the  woman  brought  him  food.  And  every 
time  he  put  it  into  the  tire  different  things  ran  awa}'  from  it. 

At  one  time,  when  she  came  in  to  him,  she  again  said  that  the}'  would 
come  for  him.  By  and  by  ten  more  pei’sons  came  after  him  in  a canoe. 
Again  a woman  sang  a crying  song  in  it.  “Brother  Qo'Ikle”  were 
the  words  she  put  into  it.  He  again  went  down.  Those,  too,  were 
afraid  for  some  time  to  come  in  to  him. 

By  and  by  they  came  in.  He  recognized  all.  When  he  pulled  up 
their  canoe  he  also  stuck  his  dog’s  bone  into  it,  and  it  went  in  easily. 
He  gathered  all  their  paddles  together,  bound  them,  and  went  up 
with  them.  He  again  stood  them  on  end  near  the  door.  As  before, 
he  told  the  canoe  jjeople  to  sit  on.  each  side  of  him.  He  again  seated 
his  sister  nearest  to  the  door. 

Then  he  again  had  them  wash  their  hands  in  urine.  He  .saw  them 
again  turn  their  heads  away  as  they  wa.shcd.  He  .saw  that  these  were 
also  land  otters.  He  again  rose  and  put  theii’  paddles  into  the  tii'e. 
They  all  ran  off'  again  as  minks.  He  stood  thfen  in  the  doorway  and 
began  to  club  the  land  otters.  Again  he  preserved  th(;  woman  only. 

During  all  that  time  it  was  north  weather.*  Soon  after  he  had  killed 
these  thei’e  was  tine  weather.  The  wind  had  been  strong  for  ten  days. 
^Vl^en  it  was  a tine  day  his  friends  reall}'  came  in  search  of  him.  He 
went  to  them.  \Adthout  waiting,  they  came  up  in  front  of  him. 

Then  he  tried  to  push  his  bone  into  the  canoe  bow.  He  could  not. 
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And  he  knew  it  was  a real  canoe.  But  he  still  did  not  believe  that 
they  were  his  friends.  He  also  g-athered  their  paddles  together  and 
took  them  up  to  the  house.  He  again  stood  them  near  the  door.  He 
again  told  the  people  to  sit  opposite  him. 

Then  he  took  up  the  urine  and  had  them  wash  their  hands  in  it.  The 
one  in  front  of  whom  he  first  put  it  now  washed  his  hands  in  it  after  the 
usual  fashion.  His  sister  was  reallj'  in  the  canoe  with  them.  Those 
who  had  come  before  were  only  like  her.  When  thej’^  got  through 
washing  lie  shoved  their  paddles  into  the  fire.  They  burned,  and  one 
of  them  rose  quicklj^  and  pulled  them  out. 

And,  after  he  had  sat  there  for  a while,  he  rose  quickly  and  struck 
at  the  one  sitting  next  to  him,  who  caught  his  club  overhead.  Dur- 
ing all  that  time  he  wore  the  skin.  They  were  afraid  to  look  at  him. 
During  all  that  time  he  also  fasted.  He  always  remained  awake.  He 
was  nothing  but  bones. 

During  all  that  time  they  talked  to  him:  “Qo'lkle,  it  is  we.  Come 
with  ns.”  He  struck  at  one  who  was  near  him,  and  they  caught  his 
club  above  him.  All  at  once  he  started  to  go  with  them.  He  had 
fought  all  the  ten  canoe  people.  The  canoes  of  those  who  had  come 


before  had  turned  into  large  logs. 

He  now  embarked  with  them.  After  he  had  g'one  along  for  a while 
with  them  he  struck  at  the  one  next  to  him  with  his  stone  a.x.  Plveiy 
time  they  caught  it  above  themselves.  They  came  to  the  town  with 
him.  When  the  townspeople  came  down  to  meet  him  he  also  tried 
to  fight  with  them.  They  stopped  him  quickly  every  time. 

U hen  he  came  into  the  house  they  gave  him  some  salmon  to  eat. 
He  put  one  piece  into  the  fire.  It  burned,  and  he  put  it  back  [into 
the  dish].  After  he  had  sat  there  for  another  space  of  time  he  struck 
at  the  one  who  sat  next  to  him,  and  they  quickly  stopped  him.  Dur- 
ing the  whole  time  they  called  to  him:‘  ‘‘Qo'lkle.”  He  also  kept  the 
stone  under  his  anus  whenever  he  sat  down.  When  evening  came  he 
was  afraid  to  lie  with  his  wife.  He  even  tried  to  kill  his  wife.  But 
the  next  day  he  ate  in  the  usual  manner.  He  put  a part  of  all  the 
things  he  ate  into  the  fire.  When  it  burned,  he  ate  of  it.  They  [the 
land  otters]  were  unalile  to  get  him. 


This  story,  whicli  is  apparently  Tlingit,  gives  an  excellent  idea  of  Haida  and 
Thngit  notions  regarding  thega'gix.It,  “wild  men,”  and  the  relations  that  land  otters 
weTe  supposed  to  hear  to  them.  8ee  also  the  story  of  Supernatural-being-who-went- 
nuK6G,  not©  ly. 


Chil- 


'Said  to  he  a small  mouselike  animal  always  running  about  on  the  rocks 
(Iren  call  them  sLgu,  the  usual  term  for  “land  otter.” 

while  nlf  ""Tf'  but  often  .high  seas, 

hen  1 f ''-et  weather.  Fine  weather  to  a Haidars  mind 

depends  not  so  much  on  clear  skies  as  on  smooth  water. 
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Two  Children’s  Stories 

[Told  by  my  interpreter,  Henry  Moody,  of  Those-born-at-Qfl'gials] 

I.  “ Hiil)abal)C+,  bore  is  younger  brother  [or  sister]  crying.” 

“Give  your  younger  lirother  tlie  large  clam’s  head  (q!ong.osqadja'+) 
that  I jHit  away  for  him.”  “ Where  is  }-ounger  lirother  ? ” “ I do  not 

know.  I destro3’ed  him  (i[!ofig.osqa'djig.Aii)  as  3T)u  told  me  to  do.”‘ 

II.  Song-sparrow^  lived  with  his  grandmother.  Whenever  his 
grandmother  .soaked  .salmon  G1TZZI3’ -bear®  .stole  the  .soaked  salmon. 
One  da3^  Song-sjiarrow  saw  (irizzly-liear  doing  this.  He  .said  then  to 
his  grandmother:  “Grandmother,  1 will  kill  him.”  And  Ids  grand- 
mother .said  to  him:  “ Do  not  trv,  mv  child;  he  will  swallow  you.” 
“That  will  be  all  right,  grandmother,  for  1 .shall  have  a lire  drill  in 
his  belly.” 

He  then  made  a bow  and  arrows.  The  people  did  not  like  him  and 
his  grandmother.  Bv  and  bv,  when  (irizzli^-bear  came  there  again,  he 
shot  him.  He  did  not  know  then  what  happened  to  him.  And,  when 
he  was  in  his  belly,  he  came  to  himself.  He  then  thought  of  his  lire 
drill  and  made  a lire  in  his  belly.  When  it  Inirned  it  burned  through 
his  belh’.  And  he  killed  Grizzly-bear. 

He  then  brought  the  news  to  his  grandmother.  “Grandmother,  I 
have  killed  Grizzly-bear.”  And  his  grandmother  told  him  that  he  lied. 
Then  he  went  again  to  it  and  cut  some  pieces  from  it.  As  soon  as  he 
showed  it  to  his  grandmother  his  grandmother  put  on  her  belt.  He 
and  his  grandmother  liegan  at  once  to  cut  it  up. 

After  thc3"  had  taken  all  into  the  hou.se  he  went  to  the  neighboring 
town  for  some  live  coals.  When  he  came  through  the  doorwa3’  the3’^ 
asked  him:  “ What  do  3'ou  come  for.  Song-sparrow?  ” And  he  said: 
“I  come  for  live  coals,  skia'ldjigut  skfi'ldjigut  sketcle'gut.”*  After  he 
had  said  this  he  sjiat  out  the  blood  of  a piece  of  the  grizzl3'  bear  that 
he  had  in  his  mouth. 

d'hc3’  were  surprised  at  this,  and  the  townspeople  ran  toward  his 
house.  Thc3"  took  awav  at  once  all  of  the  grizzl3'  bear.  As  he  also  ran 
tow'ard  it  he  said  to  his  grandmother:  “Grandmother,  keep  hold  of 
the  liiggest  piece.”  And,  while  he  was  running,  they  took  all  of  his 
meat  awTi3L 

After  he  and  his  grandmother  had  cried  for  a while  his  grandmother 
w'ent  to  sleep.  Then,  while  his  grandmother  slept,  he  cut  oil  his 
grandmother’s  vulva.  And  he  put  grea.se  and  feathers  upon  the  place. 
He  then  cooked  this.  And  when  it  was  cooked  his  grandmother  woke 
up.  “Grandmother,  get  up.  I found  a small  thing  in  the  dirt  of  the 
trail  where  tlun^  have  been  walking.  I cooked  it  for  3"ou.”  His  grand- 
mother got  up  at  once  and  ate  it. 
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Then  lie  took  his  grandmother’s  urinal  and  went  up  to  the  top  of  the 
house  with  it.  And  he  used  his  grandmother’s  urinal  as  a drum.  He 
began  then  to  sing:  “Ila'haha  he'eee,  grandmother  ate  her  cut-off 
vulva.  In  the  place  [I  put]  grease.  In  the  place  [I  put]  feathers.” 
His  grandmother  then  used  hard  words  toward  him:  “He  was  born 
at  the  roots  of  the  .salmon-berry  bushes.®  He  is  a wizard.  He  was 
born  at  the  roots  of  the  ferns.®  He  is  a wizard.” 


[The  following  version  of  the  latter  was  obtained  by  Prof.  Franz  Boas] 

Once  upon  a time  a boy  and  his  grandmother  lived  in  a hut  made  of 
twigs.  The  boy  was  always  going  out  to  shoot  birds.  One  da}’^  he 
saw  a large  bear,  which  he  tried  to  kill  wdth  his  arrows.  Then  the 
bear  snuffed  him  in.  The  old  woman  waited  in  vain  for  her  grand- 
son, and  hnall}’  thought  he  had  died.  The  boy  was  not  dead. 

While  he  was  in  the  bear’s  stomach,  he  thought:  “I  wish  grand- 
mother's fire  drill  would  come  to  me!”  It  came  at  once.  He  made  a fire 
in  the  liear’s  stomach,  which  killed  him.  He  then  carved  the  carcass  and 
carried  the  meat  to  his  grandmother’s  house,  which  he  filled  entirelv. 
I he  old  woman  had  no  fire;  therefore  she  sent  her  grandson  to  the 
town  to  ask  for  some  tire.  Before  he  left  he  cut  off  a piece  of  the 
meat  and  took  it  into  his  mouth.  He  then  went  to  the  door  of  one  of 
the  homses.  He  put  down  a piece  of  skin  near  the  tire,  chewed  the 
meat  which  he  had  taken  along,  and  spit  the  fat  into  the  tire,  so  that 
it  blazed  up.  ihe  people  asked  him:  hat  are  you  holding  in  vour 

mouth  ?”  He  then  showed  them  the  bear’s  meat.  Then  they  all  went 
to  his  grandmother’s  house,  and  they  received  presents  of  meat  and  of 
fat.  They  distributed  almo.st  all  of  it. 

He  then  .said  to  his  grandmother:  “ (lather  some  fuel.”  She  did  so, 
and  started  a tire.  Then  the  old  woman  fell  asleep  sitting  near  the 
tire.  While  she  was  asleep  the  boy  cut  off  a piece  of  her  vulva  and 
put  down  upon  the  wound.  When  she  woke  the  ne.xt  morning  he 
sent  her  again  to  gather  fuel;  and,  while  she  was  away,  he  roasted  at 
the  tire  the  piece  that  he  had  cut  from  her  body.  When  his  grand- 
mother returned  he  said  to  her:  “1  roasted  a little  of  the  bear  meat 
for  you.”  She  entered,  and  he  gave  her  her  own  Hesh  to  eat.  As 

soon  as  she  had  eaten  it  he  ran  out,  singing:  “Grandmother  ate  her 
own  vulva!” 


The  point  is  in  a play  upon  two  Hafda 


Kej>eated  over  and  over  to  a crying  baby, 
words. 

^ The  word  used  here,  Tc!a'tc!agusga-i,  is  the  story  name  of  this  sparrow;  the  com- 
mon ^>a.ne  is  tcla'tcla.  See  the  story  of  He-who-was-born-from-his-mother’s-side, 

The  gri/zly  bear  appears  m this  story  because  it  was  a great  bugaboo  to  children 
To  quiet  a crying  chi  d they  said  to  it:  “The  grizzly  bear  might  g^t  after  you.’’ 

The  meaning  ol  these  words,  if  they  have  any,  is  unknown, 
lese  birds  always  lay  their  eggs  among  the  salmon-berry  bushes  and  the  ferns. 
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A RAID  ON  THE  TlINGIT 
[Told  by  Richard  of  tlie  Middle-gUI'ns] 

(iii'ndawiis  was  going  to  make  a potlatch  in  Masset.  She  owned  ten 
slaves.  And  she  had  eight  stoivhouses  in  the  Kaigani  country.'  She 
was  going  to  have  [her  property]  brought  over  from  there. 

And  she  owned  a copper  plate  worth  ten  slaves.  She  intended  to 
sell  it  for  that  price  in  the  Tsimshian  countr}'.  They  ottered  her  nine 
slaves  and  an  S-fathom  canoe.  Thereupon  she  said  that  she  would  not 
part  with  it  because  there  were  not  ten  slaves.  Thev  then  returned. 
And  they  came  to  Raven  creek.® 

And,  after  they  had  sailed  from  there  to  House-point®  with  a south 
wind,  a strong  land  breeze  came  upon  them  (i.  e.,  a west  wind).  The}" 
were  then  carried  away.  And  it  carried  them  to  the  Kaigani  country, 
where  some  'Flingit  were  gathering  seaweed.  Then  the  Tlingit  invited 
them  in.  And  they  got  ott'.  After  they  had  given  them  food  they 
killed  them. 

The  slaves  saw  then  that  they  killed  those  who  were  on  shore, 
and  the  live  who  had  remained  to  take  care  of  the  canoe  put  up  the 
sails.  And,  after  they  had  sailed  along  for  a while,  they  ran  upon  a 
reef  and  capsized  there.  'Phe  canoe,  ttlled  with  the  projierty,  then 
sank.  It  was  a 10-fathom  canoe. 

'Phitdiing  of  this  while  we  were  growing  up.  we  grew  up  to  war 
with  the  Tlingit.'  In  the  very  middle  of  winter  we  began  to  drink 
medicine,  and  right  from  Qa-itg.a'og.ao,’’  where  we  were  lishing  for 
black  cod,  we  went  to  war  in  two  canoes.  We  camped  for  the  night 
at  Kwaitg.A'm..''  On  the  following  night  we  camped  at  La-ut-g.A'nc.as.’ 
On  the  ne.xt  day  we  crossed. 

And,  while  it  was  yet  daylight,  we  came  in  sight  of  the  rocks  along 
shore,  ^^'e  then  waited  for  night.  And,  when  evening  came,  we  went 
in  to  land.  At  daylight  we  pulled  up  the  canoes.  Then  we  drank 
there  four  buckets  of  salt  water.  e were  thirsty  and  I'an  to  the 
fresh  water,  and  we  drank  fresh  water  out  of  spruce  bark  sewed 
together  and  ran  to  the  sea. " 

.\nd,  keeping  a sharp  lookout  unobserved  by  them  we  saw  four 
people  going  along  in  a canoe.  And,  after  they  were  gone,  we  drew 
uj)  our  canoes  again.  I'here  I smoked,  after  which  I was  dying  of 
thirst.  They  ditl  not  think  it  well  to  put  fresh  water  on  me  then," 
and  they  put  sea  water  on  me. 

After  that  we  went  to  look  for  people.  We  knew  that  people 
lived  there.  Then  we  saw  smoke  far  up  the  inlet.  And  when 
evening  came  we  started  thither.  Just  before  daybreak  the  canoes 
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came  in  front  of  it.  There  were  four  houses  there.  Below  was  a 
loug.stretch  of  steep  shore. 

And,  when  we  got  off,  A'nkustA*®  whipped  the  peoples’  sfuils. 
He  then  told  us  to  go  up  to  look  at  the  houses.  And  two  persons 
went  to  look.  Just  as  they  got  there  a big  dog  barked  at  them.  And 
when  the}"  came  back  A'nkustA  performed  again.  He  then  pretended 
to  tie  fast  the  dog’s  mouth.  And  he  said:  “Now,  friends,  go  to  look 
at  the  houses  again.  Now,  although  he  sees  you,  he  will  not  bark.” 

I then  went  with  two  others  to  look.  ’ Only  a mat  hung  in  the  door- 
way. I lay  down  in  the  doorway.  They  were  snoring  in  the  house. 
And,  having  fastened  my  knife  upon  my  hand,  I entered.  I found  by 
feeling  that  there  were  only  women  there. 

And,  after  we  had  come  to  where  our  people  were  sitting,  I said: 
“Chiefs  that  I have  for  elder  brothers,  strengthen  yourselves.”  They 
then  divided  to  enter  the  house.  And  they  said:  “Huk”  (“Go  on’')." 
I let  XA'nxaogu'tg.as  go  ahead,  and  his  younger  brother  followed  me. 

And,  when  we  were  about  to  run  in,  1 looked  toward  the  beach  [and 
saw’]  that,  instead  of  coming  after  us,  they  w’cre  preparing  to  shoot. 
^^'e  started  away  then  in  disgust.  We  got  into  the  canoe.  There 
they  asked  us  why  we  came  down.  And  we  almost  came  to  a quarrel. 

We  then  started  off’.  And,  when  we  landed  among  the  driftwood, 
CJana'-i’s  canoe  came  up  behind  us.  They  were  going  to  land  after  us 
among  the  driftwood.  He  said  then:  “Come,  friends;  light  a tire 
here  for  the  sockeyes,  which  are  good  to  eat.”  But  I scolded  them 
for  it,‘^  and  they  got  in  against  their  w’ill. 

And  they  remained  there  still.  And,  after  they  had  bdked  for  a 
while  about  parting  company  with  the  other  canoe,  I said:  “My 
fathei-in-law’  is  a chief.  If  those  who  have  been  in  your  company  kill 
people  and  he  receives  nothing,  you  will  feel  sorrv  for  it.  Let  us  o-o 
down  the  inlet  after  them.”  ' 

, ^ then  follow’ed  them  down.  After  w'e  had  gone  along  for  a while 

Gana'-i’s  canoe  passed  out  of  the  inlet  around  a point.  I then  said: 
“Let  us  paddle  after  them.  Paddle  after.  Paddle  after.  They 
might  meet  somebody.” 

And,  w’hen  they  had  nearly  rounded  another  point,  they  pulled  back. 
Some  time  after  that  guns  sounded,  and  they  went  ashore.  Some 
^ mgit  came  then  m a big  canoe.  They  stood  in  lines  in  the  middle. 

1 liere  were  a great  number  of  guns  in  this.  We  then  started  out  to 
head  them  off’. 


As  they  paddled  away  from  us  they  .shot  at  us  twice,  when  sonie- 
ung  s 1 uck  me  in  the  head  and  I lost  consciousness.  I came  to  myself 
lying  m the  canoe.  By  and  by,  after  I grew  stronger  and  had  fastened 
my  knife  upon  my  band,  they  said  to  me:  “ G.A'nx.oat  was  killecT’ 
en  looked  at  him  He  was  hanging  over  into  thp  water.  And  I 
told  them  not  to  let  him  fall  in, 
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The  I ling'it  then  shouted  iit  us.  They  made  a noise  on  the  edges  of 
their  canoe:  “A'lala  adala.”  ITpon  this  (lahila  stood  uj)  in  ours,  and 
he  shot  the  man  in  the  stern,  so  that  he  fell  into  the  water.  Then  we 
said  the  same.  We,  too,  said:  “A'lala  a'lala.”  When  they  shot  me 
two  bullets  went  through  the  skin  of  my  head. 

And,  when  SkA'ngwai’s  father  stood  u])  and  aimed^at  the  one  next  to 
the  stern,  who  was  paddling  and  moving  his  head  as  he  did  so,  and 
shot  him,  he  also  fell  upon  his  face  in  the  bailing  place.  We  then 
again  said  the  same  thing.  e I'ajiped  on  the  edges  of  our  canoe, 
saying  at  the  same  time:  “A'lala.”  And,  when  he  sliot  again,  another 
cried  out  in  it.  They  .stood  in  lines  in  the  middle  of  the  canoe.  Others 
paddled  at  the  sides.  They  then  bade  us  cease  shooting.  They 
motioned  us  away  with  their  hands.  We  did  then  accordingly.  Tlie 
canoe  was  .so  largo  that  the  people  in  it  could  not  be  counted. 

Then  Gana'-i’s  canoe  went  <piickly  to  it.  And,  when  they  got  close 
by,  a Tlingit  in  the  middle  stood  up  with  a gun.  Me  pointed  at  this 
one  and  that  one  among  them.  Someone  in  Gana'-i’s  canoe  speared 
him  with  a bone  spear  that  had  a short  handle.  He  dropped  the  gun. 
The  Tlingit  then  quickl}'  .sat  down.  lie  pulled  out  the  .spear.  Mis 
intestines  came  out  at  the  same  tiiiic.  He  broke  it.  And,  when  he 
started  to  shove  the  spear  back  into  the  wound,  someone  in  Gana'-i’s 
canoe  jumped  in  to  him,  and  the  people  in  the  canoe  stood  up. 

riien  our  canoe  went  thither.  And  I went  to  the  bow  and  jumped 
into  it.  All  had  long  knives.  I fell  in  the  stern.  And  the  one  I fell 
near  stabbed  me.  When  he  struck  my  shoulder  I felt  my  insides 
come  together  [with  pain].  Nevertheless  I struck  him  in  the  side,  and 
his  insides  fell  ujion  me.  After  that  another  one  came  toward  me 
from  the  bow.  I .stabbed  him  also  in  the  side.  When  1 struck  him 
again  he  died. 

After  that  another  came  at  me.  ^^"hen  he  tried  to  stab  me  1 dodged 
him.  And  Avhen  1 struck  him  he  grew  pale.  1 told  Ga'ala,  who  came 
behind  me,  to  kill  him.  A youtli  having  no  knife  then  made  with  his 
hands  the  motion  of  surrender  to  me  from  the  bow.  And  1 picked 
him  up,  and  I threw  him  into  our  canoe.  When  another  came  at  me 
1 struck  him.  It  grazed  him.  He  went  at  once  into  our  canoe.  He 
let  him.self  be  enslaved.  I made  a cut  down  his  back.  He  was  a 
brave  man.  People  did  not  pass  in  front  of  his  town.  The_y  were 
afraid  of  him.  When  it  was  reported  that  he  had  let  him.self  be 
enslaved  the  Tlingit  l)ecame  boneless  [with  astonishment].  They  did 
not  believe  it.  His  name  was  Yan. 

After  we  had  fought  for  a while  some  one  called  to  me  from  the 
middle:  “So-and-so’s  grandfather,  they  are  too  much  for  me.”  I 
then  ran  to  him.  And  the}'  had  one  of  our  friends  in  the  bottom  of 
the  canoe.  A Tlingit  ivhose  knife  had  dropped  from  him  was  moving 
it  toward  himself  ivith  his  feet  when  I struck  him. 
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And  while  I was  striking  one  after  another  some  one  shouted  to  me 
fronl  the  stern.  A Tlingit  was  lying  upon  one  of  our  young  men. 
And,  pushing  awaj'  his  knife,  1 cut  off  his  head.  After  that  I saw 
some  one  who  got  in  out  of  our  canoe  and  a Tlingit  strike  each  other 
at  the  same  time.  The  Tlingit  fell  upon  his  l)reast.  Some  time  after 
that  he  (the  Haida)  called  to  me:  “ So-and-so’s  grandfather,  they  have 
broken  m3'  arm.”  I looked  at  him.  There  was  a wound  in  his  right 
arm.  They  shot  him  from  beneath  hides  h’ing  near.  I did  not  hear 
the  sound  of  the  gun.  Neither  did  he  hear  it.  Those  who  were  with 
us  instead  [of  helping  us]  stood  near  looking  on.  The}'  were  afraid. 

After  we  had  fought  for  a while,  and  had  killed  nearly  all,  I ran  to 
the  bow.  The  many  women,  who  sat  in  two  places,  1 pushed  apart. 
I passed  between  them  to  the  bow'.  Then  the  one  who  had  concealed 
himself  in  the  bow  rose.  When  he  was  about  to  strike  me,  1 struck 
him  in  the  side.  He  at  once  tried  to  close  with  me.  1 kept  striking 
him.  By  and  by  he  died. 

And  in  the  stern  out  of  (iana'-i’s  canoe  they  struck  a certain  one. 
He  jumped  then  into  the  water  and  struck  the  edges  of  the  canoe  witlr 
his  knife.  They  jumped  upon  the  Tlingit  and  stabbed  him. 

And  after  I had  gone  about  in  the  l)ow  for  a while  I looked  toward 
the  stern.  They  were  already  pulling  in  slaves.  And  when  I went 
thither  1 saw  a woman  left.  kSIib  had  been  shot  in  one  leg.  And  I 
did  not  take  her.  One  that  I had  struck  acted  as  if  he  w’ere  crazy. 
Then  I jumped  into  [our  canoe],  and,  when  I was  about  to  stab  him, 
he  held  up  his  hands  to  me.  I then  tied  his  legs  together  with  a rope, 
and  I tied  his  hands  behind  his  back. 


The  propert}'  was  captured  at  once.  Into  Gana'-i’s  canoe  they  took 
ten  severed  heads.  There  were  011I3'  nine  slaves.  And  after  iSkA'ng- 
wai’s  father  had  brought  live  heads  into  ours  they  found  fault.  He 
stopped  then.  And  the}'  took  all  the  property'. 

In  front  of  the  place  whence  we  had  been  wrangling  a whale  sw'am 
about  with  its  young  one.  And  we  shot  at  the  young  one.  We 
killed  the  young  one.  We  took  its  oil  to  Port  Simpson’"  to  trade! 
There  we  bought  all  kinds  of  stuff.  We  carried  the  things  away\ 
And,  when  the  canoes  were  tilled  with  property,  some  was  left  behind. - 
The  wan-iors  now  got  in.  And,  as  they  went  along,  they  began  to 
sing  war  songs.  It  was  hard  for  me.  Two  of  my'  ymunger  brothers 
were  killed,  and  I sang  differently  from  them. 

When  the}'  were  almost  out  of  the  inlet  some  one  shouted  “Ix.ia'-t-I, 
they  are  pursuing  us.”  Full  canoes  were  behind  us.  The  canoes 
were  close  together.  They  were  brave  in  Sg.a'gia’s  canoe  (the  nar- 
rator’s). And  the  people  in  Gana'-i’s  canoe  began  to  paddle  away 
from  us.  1 then  stood  up  and  1 said:  “Chiefs  whom  1 have  for 
tathers-in-law  and  my  sons-in-law’s  nephews,  do  not  tell  a bad  story 
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about  us.  For  that  we  are  out  here.  That  is  why  they  will  kill  us. 
Hefore  they  destroy  u.s  we  will  destroy  a whole  cauoe  load  of  them.” 
Aft(>r  we  had  paddled  away  for  a while  iii  fright  I looked  hack. 
Instead  of  my  .seeing  them  they  were  gone.  It  was  nothing  but  drift- 
wood, on  the  top  of  which  .sea  gulls  sat. 

Then  the  people  of  (rana'-i’s  canoe  started  a tire  in  a creek  where 
there  were  many  humpljacks.  'Phcre  they  roasted  humpbacks  for  us. 
When  we  were  done  eatitig  we  went  away.  We  also  gave  food  to  the 
Tlingits. 

e then  went  to  Cape  Charcon.  [We  crossed,  and),  while  we  were 
going  along  together,  .some  one  ahead  of  us  shouted:  “ What  warriors 
are  those?  ” Then  SkA'ngwai’s  father  said:  “ These  are  Sg.a'gia’s  war- 
riors.” And  they  came  out  from  their  concealment.  They  had  guns  with 
red  outsides  (i.  e.,  new  one.s)  and  two  cartridge  boxes  apiece.  IS’o  one 
could  touch  me  [I  was  so  dirty].  I had  on  a white  shirt,  and  1 wore  a 
blanket  doubled.  Where  thei’  ate  hum[)backs  I tied  cedar  l)ark  round 
the  arm  of  the  man  that  they  shot.  And  the  one  shot  in  the  head  also 
'returned  to  life.  He  told  us  he  would  not  die  for  some  time  yet. 

And,  when  w^e  came  round  the  point,  thei'^  came  down  in  a crowd 
opposite  us.  They  had  had  a Kaisun  man  living  at  Masset  question  us. 
They  gave  hint  the  following  directions.  ‘‘If  you  recognize  them  ask 
them  ‘ Is  it  you?’  and  if  you  do  not  know  them  ask  ‘ What  warriors 
are  tho.se?”’  That  was  the  way  in  which  he  questioned  us.  They 
then  called  ashore  from  oui-  canoe  a Masset  man  who  was  born  in  the 
same  place  with  a certain  one  [of  thetnj.  We  four  sta3'^ed  then  in  the 
canoe.  But  no  one  got  out  of  (Jana'-i’s  canoe. 

A man  of  the  Sg.adji'goal  la'nas’*  then  stood  near  them,  holding  a 
gun.  'Pwo  cartridge  boxes  hung  from  his  side,  d'hey  said  he  was  a 
brave  man.  lie  said:  “Tell  me,  Pebble-town  people,''’  wdiat  did  the 
Tlingit  do  to  the  people  of  your  family  in  former  times?  When  the 
Tlingit  formerly  beat  them  every  time  wdiy  do  you  do  this?  I could 
do  something  to  you  for  }"our  fooli.shne.ss.  You  might  be  shot  to 
pieces.”  And,  wdien  he  aimed  his  gun,  he  pointed  it  at  us.  His  name 
w'as  StAw^a't. 

- I felt  as  though  I had  been  struck  in  the  face.  He  had  pointed  a 
short  gun  at  me.  I seized  then  a long  one,  and  I jumped  off.  I ran 
to  him.  I struck  him  at  once  wMth  the  gun.  I struck  him  in  the  neck. 


And  when  he  was  about  to  stidke  me  I got  my  gun  ready  for  him. 
“Now,  if  you  strike  me,  I will  shoot  3’ou.”  Two  of  m3’  friends  who 
were  ashore  then  struck  him  with  their  guns.  And  Natqa'g.on  said 
to  him:  “This  is  not  the  first  time  [men  of  his  family  have  done  such 
things],  and  they  are  also  brave.  Why  don’t  3’OU  strike,  back?” 

Then  some  one  said  to  us:  “Cease  doing  it  to  him.  You  have 
struck  him  more  than  enough  for  his  talk.”  W e then  stopped,  and 
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they  took  us  over  to  the  camping  place.  A part  of  our  people  went 
round  the  point.  Then  GustAmA'lk  invited  us.  And  thei’e  they 
pulled  in  the  two  canoes.  There  were  a great  number  there  of  my 
father’s  nephews,  born  in  the  same  town  with  me.  They  set  us  then 
in  a line. 

And,  after  he  had  begun  to  give  us  food,  the  Masset  people  went 
down  to  the  canoes  in  a crowd.  And,  when  they  had  nearl}’^  reached 
our  slaves,  1 handed  my  gun  to  SkA'ngwai’s  father.  I then  ran  down. 
I made  fast  my  knife  in  my  hand.  1 then  pushed  them  awa}^  and 
anchored  the  canoes  outside. 

They  then  began  to  give  us  food.  ’ And  we  had  on  our  cartridge 
bo.xes.  We  also  kept  our  guns  at  our  right  sides,  and  we  had  our 
knives  hanging  down  in  front.  At  the  same  time  we  ate.  Then  we 
finished,  and  they  gave  us  tobacco. 

And  in  the  evening  those  born  with  me  and  my  father’s  nephews 
gave  me  tobacco.  Besides,  they  made  me  an  offer  for  one  of  1113’^ 
slaves.  They  offered  si.\t\'  blankets  for  him,  an  unused  musket,  a 
whole  suit  of  clothes,  two  bags  of  shot,  a big  canoe,  many  things  of 
all  kinds.  1 refused  them. 

We  remained  awake  that  night.  A part  of  us  slept  ashore.  I was 
all  covered  with  blood  from  fighting.  Very  early  on  the  next  day 
the}’^  started  in  this  direction.  And,  when  we  were  ready  to  go, 
SkA'ngwai’s  father  went  after  some  Avater.  He  was  gone  for  a long 
tijne.  While  he  was  still  awaA^,  Cfana'-i’s  canoe  started.  The  wind 
was  in  the  north.  I then  left  the  people  directions  what  to  do  about 
him.  And  we  left  him. 

The  Masset  people  afterward  took  him  in.  They  landed  him  at 
Kose  spit.  He  walked  home  from  there.  And  on  that  day,  when  it 
was  almost  evening,  Ave  sailed  by  in  front  of  Skidegate.  The  Skide- 
gate  people  came  out  in  a croAvd  to  us.  We  did  not  .stop.’“  They 
stood  behind  us  [Avatching].  We  spent  that  night  at  Water-hole.’^ 
The  one  in  our  canoe  whom  they  had  wounded  was  still  aliA^e. 

And  we  started  off  from  there  at  night.  Then  we  made  a camp  fire 
on  the  inlet  aboA'e  Tcla'af. From  there  AA’e  started  very  early  to 
Qa  itg.a'og.ao.  At  that  time  we  sang  a Avar  song. 

We  then  went  into  Qa- itg.a'og.ao,  singing  songs  of  victoiy.  Hu  hu 
hu  hu.  When  Ave  Avere  going  up  to  the  houses  we  landed  the  slaves. 
Some  of  them  carried  children.  After  having  fought  we  sang  songs 
of  A'ictoiy  for  many  nights. 

Here  is  all  of  this  stoiy. 

Thi.s  and  the  following  eight  stories  and  that  on  page  104  practically  constitute  one 
long  account  of  the  Haida  wars,  or  rather  raids,  which  have  taken  place  within  recent 
times,  except  only  those  related  by  Abraham  of  Kloo,  which  succeed.  The  story- 
teller was  an  interesting  old  man  who,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  texts,  had  himself  taken 
part  in  many  of  these  expeditions  and  had  lived  a life  full  of  adventure.  He  belonged 
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to  the  Middle-gitl'ns  ( Ya'ku-gitina'-i),  a branch  of  the  Pebble-town  GJti'ns  of  the 
west  coast,  but,  while  still  a young  man,  had  gone  to  live  with  members  of  his  family 
in  Alaska.  After  that  he  and  his  uncle  were  in  the  employ  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Com- 
pany for  a long  time,  until  he  finally  came  back  to  Skidegate  to  live.  He  w’as 
ac<4uainted  with  some  myths,  but  war  stories  were  his  “specialty.” 

'The  Haida  name  means  literally  “Strait-country.” 

“See  “Story  of  the  House-point  families,”  note  15. 

’ See  the  above  story. 

^ The  Haida  sentence  conveys  the  idea  that  they  caused  themselves  to  grow  up  for 
no  other  purpose  than  to  make  this  war  upon  the  Tlingit. 

® A camping  place  about  halfway  between  Tela'' at.  and  Kaisun. 

® A stream  2 miles  north  of  Telel. 

' Another  creek.  I do  not  know  the  location. 

®One  of  the  purificatory  war  regulations  was  to  drink  a great  deal  of  salt  water  and 
then  take  fresh  water  after  it,  when  the  whole  would  be  ejected.  The  same  thing 
was  done  at  other  times. 

“That  is,  they  thought  that  the  ase  of  sea  water  was  more  in  conformity  with  the 
regulations. 

'“The  shaman.  Each  war  party  was  provided  with  one. 

"The  war  cry  raised  when  rushing  upon  the  enemy,  like  the  Dakota  Afihe'. 

*“  Because  they  had  not  yet  met  an  enemy  or  taken  a slave,  and  therefore  had  no 
right  to  break  the  fast  regulations. 

The  Haida  word  for  this  place,  i'ngilin,  looks  as  though  intended  for  “English.” 
The  principal  Hudson  Bay  Company  post  of  this  district  was  there. 

" An  Eagle  family  at  Masset.  It  was  formerly  regarded  as  one  of  low  rank,  but 
the  head  of  that  family  is  now  chief  of  Masset. 

'“So  called  from  the  name  of  their  old  town  on  Skidegate  inlet.  This  is  not  a 
family  name,  the  members  of  this  expedition  belonging  to  the  Giti'ns. 

'“The  people  of  Skidegate,  when  they  had  an  opportunity,  were  wont  to  intercept 
West  Coast  war  parties  on  their  return  through  the  channel  and  take  their  slaves 
away  from  them. 

" A camping  jdace  on  Maude  island. 

'“See  the  story  of  “ Sacred-one-standing-and-moving,  Stone-ribs,  and  Upward,” 
note  31. 
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War  between  the  West  Coast  and  Ninstints  Haida  and  the 

Giti'sda 

[Told  by  Richard  of  the  Middlc-gltl'ns] 

The  Ninstints  people'  came  to  Kaisun  in  four  canoes  to  ask  us*  to 
go  to  war  in  their  company.  We  then  went  along  in  four  canoes. 
And,  after  we  had  gone  across,  we  entered  LAlgl'mi.*  During  the  night 
we  went  in  opposite  to  a fort.  Some  people  were  then  camping  in 
the  inlet.  We  began  to  shoot  at  them.  There  Amai'kuns  was  killed. 
Ga3u'ns'  was  wounded.  Qo}ni'®  was  also  wounded.  He  was  one  of 
the  brave  men  among  us.  There  we  took  two  slaves. 

We  went  out  from  there.  And  those  who  went  in  advance  came 
upon  some  who  were  sailing  along.  The  sound  of  two  guns  was  hoard. 
Afterward  an  empG'  canoe  drifted  away.  The.y  enslaved  two  women. 
And  we  went  thither.  And,  while  we  were  clo.se  to  land,  rejoicing 
over  the  slaves,  some  persons  came  .sailing  round  a point  near  us,  and, 
when  they  saw  us,  they  jumped  off.  Then  some  landed  behind  them. 

I then  prepared  mj’^self  and  got  off.  And  I pursued  one  who  was 
running  along  near  the  sea.  After  I had  chased  him  about  for  a while 
in  the  woods  he  jumped  into  the  ocean.  I took  from  him  his  yellow 
cedar  blanket  with  some  of  his  hair.  And,  when  he  emerged  farther 
but,  he  held  up  his  hands  before  m3'  face.  He  then  swam  to  me. 
When  he  came  near  me  he  dove  again.  And  he  came  to  the  surface 
out  at  sea.  I then  began  to  shoot  at  him.  And  he  swam  landward 
and  squeezed  himself  tight  against  the  face  of  a cliff'.  After  1 had 
shot  twice  at  him  there,  I stopped.  He  then  climbed  up  a tree  that 
stood  against  the  face  of  the  cliff'.  And,  although  there  was  some 
space  between  its  top  and  the  cliff,  he  bent  it  over,  got  a hold  on  the 
face  of  the  cliff',  and  went  into  a hole  there.  He  could  not  climb 
thence  either  down  or  up.  We  said  one  to  another  that  he  would  die 
there. 

e then  went  away.  We  next  made  a fire  and  began  to  give  each 
other  food.  And  after  we  left  we  beg-an  to  fight  against  the  fort. 
We  could  not  get  away  then.  ^A’e  could  not  get  away.®  But  after- 
ward thc3’^  got  us  back  [into  the  canoe].  And  thc3’  shot  one  who  was 
crawling  about  on  the  top  of  the  house  .so  that  he  fell  down.  And 
after  the3'  '^3'  out  to  sea  for  a while  a man  wearing  a dancing  skirt 
and  cedar-bark  rings  dragged  down  a canoe.  A woman  also  came 
aftei  hiin.  She  came  to  us  and  talked  to  those  who  were  in  Ldb'gwan’s 
canoe.  They  told  her  then  to  come  closer.  And  some  called  to  them 
to  shoot  the  man  so  that  he  would  fall  into  the  water.  Ldo'gwai! 
refused  to  allow  it  and  started  away  from  them.  They  then  went  off 
in  fright.  We  ran  out  of  ammunition.  Then  we  went  away. 
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We  then  .started  from  Point-djT'dao  and,  after  we  had  .spent  four 
nights  upon  the  open  sea,  we  came  to  G.A'nxet-kun.’  Aft(U-  traveling 
two  nights  from  there  we  came  to  Kaisun.  We  had  reall}'  lirought 
nothing  with  us  from  the  far  countiy. 

'Phis  is  the  end  of  the  story. 

. My  interpreter  understood  that  the  tril>e  attacked  at  this  time  was,  as  stated 
above,  a Tsiinsliian  tril)e,  but  he  may  have  been  mistaken.  In  that  ca.se  it  must 
have  been  some  tribe  related  to  the  Bellahella. 

' Or  people  of  G.  A'llxet,  a i)oint  near  Cape  St.  James.  These  people  comprised  the 
XiVgi-town  peoi)le,  Sand-town  people,  XAlda'ngats,  Sa'ki-qe'ig.awa-i,  (i.A'ilxet- 
qe'ig.awai,  and  some  minor  divisions. 

^ In  Haida  the  third  person  plural  is  here  used  as  is  often  the  case  where  the  first 
person  would  be  used  in  English. 

’ This  name  is  said  to  be  applied  to  the  Bella  Coola  by  the  Tsimshian.  Perhaps 
the  iidet  so  called  included  IMilbank  sound,  Seaforth  channel,  and  Dean  inlet. 

^ Perhaps  this  name  means  “floating.” 

®The  word  seems  to  mean  “precious”  or  “valuable.” 

“ The  landing  party  found  itself  unable  to  withdraw  without  great  danger. 

’See  the  story  of  “Sacred-one-standing-and-moving,  Stone-riljs,  and  Upward,” 
note  23. 
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Raid  by  the  Ninstints  Haida  on  those  of  the  West  Coast 

[Told  by  Riehnrd  of  the  Middle-gitl'ns.] 

The  Pebble-town  people  warred  with  the  people  of  Ninstints.  The 
East  Coast  peopled  were  also  at  war  with  them.  They  were  all  at 
CT.etga'n.® 

From  that  place  the  father  of  QIaolga's  went  to  hunt.  Then  they 
saw  a war  canoe  pass  a place  named  Ctia'g.es  lying  toward  the  south. 
It  came  along  close  to  the  shore  and  passed  behind  an  islet.  And 
the}'  did  not  know  those  who  were  in  it. 

And  when  it  was  far  olf  he  started  straight  out  to  sea.  And,  when 
the  rocky  shore  had  nearly  passed  out  of  sight,  he  turned  about.  At 
evening  they  heard  the  sound  of  his  guns  at  C.etgfi'fi.  He  had  seen 
the  enemy.  Then  they  went  for  two  shamans  who  were  there.  And 
they  whipped  the  souls  of  the  eneni}-.  At  that  time  they  said  that  a 
white  raven  Hew  into  the  inlet.  After  they  had  drunk  salt  water  for 
two  nights  all  the  warriors  went  out  to  meet  the  enemy. 

After  they  had  crept  along  close  to  the  shore  for  a while  they 
feared  to  round  Luqfi'lgAldAs.®  So  they  stopped  there.  Some  of  them 
said  that  Kaisun  could  be  seen  from  there.  By  and  b}’,  however,  they 
went  thither.  They  then  saw  some  persons  walking  on  the  beach  at 
Kaisun. 

After  some  time  had  passed  the  canoe  came  in  front  of  them  (those 
at  Kaisun).  The}"  got  into  it  and  went  seaward.  In  the  middle  was 
a shaman  whipping  the  souls  of  his  enemies.  Then  one  [Ninstints 
man]  in  it  saw  a strange  sight.  “ Look  at  the  cormorant  flying  about. 
It  has  no  head.”  And,  when  they  looked  at  it,  its  head  was  lacking. 
K!adja'-i  alone*  did  not  see  this. 

After  they  had  gone  on  for  a while  a shot  was  fired  at  them.  At 
once  [the  guns  shooting]  downward  resounded  everywhere.  It  (the 
canoe)  turned  l)ottom  up.  And  as  they  came  alongside  they  shot  at 
them.  And  after  they  had  destroyed  them  and  had  turned  the  canoe- 
over  one  person  was  in  it.  He  alone  they  saved.  When  the  first  gun 
sounded,  the  war  chief  said;  “Sqas,  take  the  gun  away.  It  is  not 
time  for  that.” 

I hey  then  went  away.  Now  they  sang  war  songs.  And  the  next 
day  they  went  to  get  the  heads.  They  then  cut  them  off  and  dried 
them  in  the  sunshine.  The  shaman  who  had  whipped  the  souls  of  his 
enemies  had  his  hair  bunched  together.®  He  had  told  them  to  go  back. 
On  the  way  they  (the  Ninstints  people)  saw  portents.  They  heard  the 
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sound  of  drying  frames  dropping  from  above.  And  Tia*  also  called 
near  them.  He  called,  and  blood  spurted  out  of  his  neck. 

This  encounter  was  referred  to  by  others.  See  Memoirs  of  the  American  Museum 
of  Natural  History,  volume  v,  part  1,  page  31. 


'The  usual  word  applied  to  the  east  coast  of  the  Queen  Charlotte  islands  means 
“The  coast  where  canoes  can  land  easily.” 

“A  camping  place  about  li  miles  from  Tcla'at. 

“Probably  means  “Canoe-going-about.” 

'The  one  who  was  saved. 

® A shaman  might  not  touch  bis  hair  with  his  fingers,  and  in  consequence  it  became 
long  and  matted. 

“The  supernatural  power  that  presided  over  slaughter  and  made  his  presence 
known  at  a time  when  it  was  about  to  take  place.  See  Memoirs  of  the  American 
iSIuseum  of  Natural  History,  v,  pt.  1,  p.  31. 
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Fight  between  the  Kaigani  and  West  Coast  Haida 

[Told  bj'  Richanl  of  the  Middle-gUl'ns.] 

They  had  occupied  Thin-fort.  There  were  many  black  cod  there. 
Then  they  saw  portents.  The  black  cod,  the  day  after  they  were 
brought  in,  moved  their  mouths.  And  at  one  time  a headless  cormo- 
rant came  there. ‘ Some  time  after  that,  they  say  that  [the  children] 
who  had  a little  (ire  in  a cave  below  them  and  were  picnicking  there,  ran 
out  of  it.  Some  small  being  with  disheveled  hair  and  a 3^ellow-cedar- 
bark  blanket  over  its  shoulder  came  out  of  the  cave.  It  was  Super- 
natural-slave^ who  was  among  them,  they  sa}'.  Its  bell}'  was  big,  they 
say.  Then  they  feared  to  play  in  the  cave. 

After  that  the  rotten  gills  lying  about  groaned.  Another  day  Tia 
flew  over  to  the  fort  from  the  opposite  side.  He  said  “Tia,  tia,”  and 
blood  spurted  out  of  his  neck.* 

One  day,  while  they  were  away  fishing  for  black  cod,  they  (the 
enemy)  came  upon  them.  These  were  the  Kaigani,  Sta'stas,  and 
IMiddle-town  people.  Then  they  shot  up  at  the  fort.  My  grand- 
mother was  born  among  them.  That  was  why  they  did  not  touch  her 
people.* 

One  man  then  shot  from  the  fort.  When  his  ammunition  failed 
they  went  up  to  the  fort.  They  enslaved  all  of  the  Pebble-toWn  peo- 
ple. And,  going  out  to  those  who  were  fishing,  they  destroyed  half  of 
them  also.  Some  escaped  to  Kaisun. 

When  the  warriors  started  off  they  were  told  about  a child  of  the 
IMiddle-giti'ns,*  whose  cousin  was  carrying  her  on  her  back.  They 
would  have  taken  her  back,  but  were  afraid.  When  thev  had  recrossed 
her  friends  adopted  her.*  At  the  end  of  the  following  autumn  they 
brought  her  back. 

After  that  they  sent  woi’d  by  canoe  that  they  wanted  to  make  peace, 
dhey  (the  \\  est  Coast  people)  then  went  thither.  When  they  ari’ived 
at  Tie*  no  attention  was  paid  to  them.  And,  since  their  food  was 
gone,  they  wanted  to  buy  food  from  one  who  liv^ed  opposite.  Pie  was 
and  they  laid  hold  of  him.  Although  he  was  a chief  they 
enslaved  him.  They  also  fought  the  people  of  Tie.  And  they  killed 
many  of  them,  and  those  they  enslaved  were  many.  The  Pebble- 
town  people  made  matters  even. 

And,  aftei  they  had  talked  over  where  they  should  have  a fort,  they 
• made  one  on  the  west  coast.  Two  were  staying  at  Kliu'stA.  After  some 
time  had  passed  the  Kaigani  people  came  to  make  peace.  When  they 
stopped  in  front  they  began  to  shoot  at  them.  When  they  fled  they 
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met  the  two  persons^  in  a canoe.  When  they  were  going  to  enslave 
them  they  jumped  into  the  water.  And  they  swam  over  to  an  islet. 
The}’  now  tied  in  terror. 

Some  time  after  that  they  went  to  the  Kaigani  country  to  tight 
again.  Then  they  destroyed  some  people  there.  They  enslaved  ten 
and  killed  man}’.  And,  while  they  were  on  the  way  back,  the  wind 
was  strong,  and  they  threw  some  slaves  overboard.  They  did  this  to 
four.  The  Kliu'stA  people  then  came  to  them.  And  they  took  the 
slaves  away  from  them  and  split  up  their  canoe.  They  then  started 
home  around  by  the  AVest  Coast  shore.  They  went  to  Tcla'aJ."  They 
came  to  Lagi'nda,*  where  people  were  catching  .salmon.  A single 
slave  was  with  them.  The  chief  finished  sending  food  through  the 
fire.*® 

'Compare  the  preceding  story. 

"A  being  who  appeared  to  persons  that  were  about  to  be  enslaved. 

"Since  his  grandmother  belonged  to  one  of  these  families  or  to  a closely  related 
family  they  let  her  people  alone. 

‘See  the  story  of  “A  raid  on  the  Tlingit,”  notes. 

"That  is,  members  of  her  family  in  the  Kaigani  country. 

“A  town  on  the  northwest  coast  of  Graham  island  formerly  owned  by  the  Sand- 
town  people  and  later  probably  by  a branch  of  the  Rear-town  people.  Richard  pro- 
nounced the  name  Tll'x.i. 

'The  two  persons  just  referred  to  as  having  remained  at  Kliu'stA. 

"See  the  story  of  “Sacred-one-standing-and-moving,  Stone-ribs,  and  Upward,” 
note  31. 

• "A  creek  on  Graham  island,  running  into  the  channel  between  it  and  Moresby. 

'®To  the  souls  of  those  who  had  been  slain. 
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Wars  betaveen  the  Stikine  and  Sitka  Tltngit 

[Told  by  Richard  of  the  Middle-gitl'ns] 

The  nephcAA^  of  Ceks  liv^ed  at  Sitka  for  the  sake  of  some  A\mman.  He 
Avas  killed  there.  Then  all  the  Stikine  people  AA^ent  to  Sitka  to  tight. 
At  that  time  they  had  a pitched  battle  there,  and  they  destroyed  many 
Sitka  people.  After  that  the  Sitka  people  also  started  out  to  Avar. 

At  that  time  the  eulachon  Avere  running  into  the  Stikine.  After 
they  had  tilled  the  ground  Avith  holes  they  Avent  out  to  get  stones. 
They  did  not  haA^e  the  right  kind  of  stones  there.  They  had  only 
AA’hetstones.  And,  Avhen  the}^  came  from  it,  a man  passed  out  by  them 
to  get  some,  llis  name  Avas  Daoi.‘  Then  he  gave  them  the  following 
prediction:  “The}’  Avill  kill  me  [and  my  family]  Avhen  the  tide  is  on 
the  ebb,  and  1 shall  never  come  back.” 

As  soon  as  the  tide  was  out  the}’  Avent  out  to  tight.  The  warriors 
came  upon  him  at  the  place  Avhere  he  was  gathering  stones.  Then 
the}’  took  him  into  the  Avar  chief’s  canoe.  He  had  left  his  gun  behind. 
They  then  made  fun  of  him  by  telling  him  to  do  various  things. 

While  thew  Avere  talking  to  him  the  warriors  (his  friends)  came  into 
the  bay.  They  asked  him  then:  ‘‘ One-Avho-is-alAva3^s-mentioned,  are 
you  still  rUa'C?”  “Yes,”  he  said.  He  also  asked:  “Did  }'^ou  bring 
my  gun?  Did  you  bring  my  knife? ” “Yes.”  “ Giv^e  them  to  me.” 
Thc}^  then  got  his  things  to  him. 

When  he  put  on  his  cartridge  box  some  one  shouted:  “Ixia'+I,^ 
One-Avho-is-alAATiys-mentioned  has  his  weapons  in  his  hands.”  Then, 
forgetting  himself,  he  shot.  Straightway  they  all  shot.  And  he  also 
said  that  he  pulled  out  his  knife  and  kept  striking  them  as  he  moved 
forAvard.  They  then  destroyed  the  Sitka  people.  They  stabbed  those 
Avho  there  escaped  to  the  Avoods.  They  said  that  two  young  felloAvs 
then  came  from  watching  for  their  enemies.  They  took  them  into 
Ceks’s  canoe. 

They  then  went  aAva}\  On  the  next  day  they  collected  heads. 
Some  of  them  g'ot  tAA^elv^e.  Others  got  ten.  The  heads  AV'ere  drj'^ing 
in  the  sunshine,  looking  like  clothes  drying  on  a line  and  bellying  in 
the  Avind.  Then  Celts,  having  called  the  people  together,  told  them  to 
stop  lighting.  He  told  them  that  they  had  destroyed  the  Sitka  people. 

By  and  by  they  let  the  tAvo  youths  that  they  htid  enslaved  go.  They 
then  ripped  open  the  seams  in  a little,  old,  3-fathom  canoe.  In  it  they 
started  off.  They  also  gave  them  a small  paddle.  They  thought  then 
that  they  would  drown.  In  the  summer  after  that  they  heard  that 
they  had  escaped. 
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Some  time  afterward  the  Sitka  people  were  coming  to  make  peace. 
And  they  got  ready  for  them.  They  thought  it  well  to  make  peace 
[they  saidj.  Then  Cek.s  again  called  the  people  together,  and  they 
agreed  to  destroy  them.  They  then  talked  ov'er  how  the}”^  should  pre- 
serve thems'elvos  from  injiuy. 

By  and  by  the  Sitka  peoi)le  came  in  man}’^  canoes.  After  they  had 
danced  for  a while  in  front  of  the  town  they  came  ashore,  and  the 
dancers  entered  the  house  and  danced  there.  Then  property  was  given 
to  them.  They  gave  them  four  or  two  slaves  apiece  as  }>lood  mone}". 
After  that  the}'  also  danced  in  Ceks’s  house.  When  nearly  all  were 
in  they  shut  the  door,  and  they  killed  those  outside  and  thi-ew  their 
bodies  over  the  cliff  in  front. 

After  they  had  killed  all  of  those  they  crowded  against  each  other 
near  the  door.  They  then  quietly  pulled  out  one  after  another,  stabbed 
each  one,  and  threw  out  the  bodies.  At  that  time  a woman  looked  in 
through  the  smoke  hole.  She  held  a knife.  She  made  the  motion  of 
cutting  off  heads.  She  said  that  they  were  going  to  destroy  them. 
Those  who  were  dancing  paid  no  attention  to  her.  After  they  had 
killed  on  for  a while  they  began  to  discover  it  for  themselves.  But 
still  they  kept  dancing.  Although  onl\’  ten  were  left  the  v kept  dancing. 
Presently  they  killed  all.  Six  that  they  saved  they  let  go  home. 

Some  time  afterward  the}'  began  to  visit  back  and  forth.  Once  a 
great  many  went  to  [Sitka],  and  Qahi'x^  paid  a great  sum  to  the  Kus- 
sians.  Then  many  canoes  came  there  and,  when  all  the  Stikine  peo- 
ple were  inside  the  stockade,  Qala'x  began  to  fight  them.  And  they 
destroyed  the  Stikine  people. 

Some  time  after  that  they  became  good  to  each  other.  They  began 
visiting  back  and  forth  again.  Then  ten  canoes  came  to  the  Stikine, 
and  Yaqoa'n  began  to  kill  them.  And  they  destroyed  all  of  them. 
At  that  time  they  stopped  visiting  each  other. 

Some  time  after  that  Qala'x’s  nephew  was  in  love  with  the  daughter 
of  a Russian.  For  that  the  Russians  killed  him.  They  then  killed  the 
Russian’s  son.  d'hey  said  that  the  Russians  were  going  to  fight  them 
with  Qala'x,  and  they  fortified  themselves.  They  built  the  walls  out 
of  big  cedars.  And  they  built  the  houses  inside.  They  put  fiat  rocks 
along  the  fronts  and  sides  of  the  houses.*  And,  after  they  had  lived 
there  for  a while,  the  Iron  people®  came  in  a vessel  to  de.stroy  them. 
After  they  had  shot  at  them  ten  times  they  called  for  Qala'x.  When 
he  answered  they  shot  at  him  still  more. 

After  they  had  done  this  for  a while  they  came  ofi'  to  fight  them  in 
three  l)oats.  All  had  guns  with  bayonets.  They  came  on  land  at  once. 
And,  after  they  had  prepared  for  them  in  the  house,  they  w'ent  out. 
They  then  shot  at  them.  While  the  Russians  were  shooting  by  com- 
mand they  shot  into  them.  They  also  threw'  out  their  cartridges 
quickly  and  shot  again.  After  they  had  done  this  for  some  time  they 
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desti’03'ed  the  Russians.  Only  those  who  had  charge  of  the  boats  got 
to  the  ship.  Then  the  warship  .sailed  away.  [Meanwhile]  they 
strengthened  the  fort. 

After  two  months  had  passed  they  camefo  fight  them  with  two  war- 
ships. They  then  shot  at  them  from  both  sides.  At  that  time  they 
called  to  him;  “Qala'x,  are  you  still  alive?”  “Yes;  I am  not  afraid  of 
the  cannon  you  use  against  me.”  The  cannon  sounded  then  still  more. 

After  some  time  had  passed  the^’  went  to  get  him.  They  then  fought 
again  with  the  Russians.  They  also  destro3’ed  those.  At  that  time 
they  took  guns,  coats,  hats,  and  swords.  After  some  time  had  passed, 
they  (the  Russians)  brought  property  over  to  the  winners.  “Qala'x, 
are  you  yet  alive?”  “Yes;  1 am  still  alive.  1 won.  Now  it  is  all 
right  for  you  to  kill  me.”  When  he  said  this,  they  raised  the  flags. 
They  then  gave  him  clothing,  food,  rum,  and  ammunition.  They  let 
him  win.  Many  of  the  Russians  were  killed. 

My  informant  heard  this  story  from  an  old  Tlingit  from  the  Stikine.  It  is  of  pecul- 
iar interest  as  containing  a native  account  of  the  struggle  between  Baranof  and  the 
Indians  at  Sitka.  It  differs  from  the  Russian  account,  however,  in  so  many  particulars 
that  it  is  evident  that  few  real  facts  are  preserved. 

' The  Tlingit  equivalent  of  DI'Lv,  “sand-hill  crane”. 

An  exclamation  indicating  extreme  terror. 

“The  chief  at  Sitka.  He  was  really  named  Katlian. 

* Rocks  were  filled  in  between  two  walls  of  timber. 

“ That  is,  the  white  people;  in  this  case,  the  Russians. 
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Fights  between  the  Town-of-TcIa'aE-giti'ns  and  the  Mid  <le- 

A Ai 

GITI  NS 

[Told  by  Richard  of  the  Middle-gitl'ns] 

When  I was  still  younjj  I knew  how  to  handle  a gun.  The}^  went 
then  to  Dadag.e'ni.*  The  Town-of-Tc!a'al  people*  fought  together 
there.  They  fought  while  they  were  drinking  whi.sky.*  At  that 
time  (i.Ala'-i’s  nose  wa.s  liitten  off.  Then  they  began  to  tight.  They 
shot  at  each  other  all  night,  and  they  killed  a great  many  there. 

Some  time  after  that  another  tight  liroke  out.  The  grandfather 
of  NAn-gut-tci'ng.a*  then  owned  two  slave.s.  Me  Avent  thither  Avith 
them  and  a gun.  Although  A\’e  tried  to  .stop  them,  they  then  Avent 
thither.  They  then  fought  there  with  them.  They  took  the  ramrod 
from  one  of  the  slaves  who  then  held  NAfi-gut-tci'ng.a’s  gun.  They 
Avent  then  to  ask  for  it.  He  held  it  for  payment  lie  said.  At  that 
time  they  did  not  make  a disturbance  about  it. 

Some  time  afterAvard  a vessel  of  the  Iron  people®  came  there. 
NAu-gut-tci'ng.a  then  Avent  out  to  it.  While  he  was  aAvay  Sitting- 
chieftainess  Avent  to  Brave-in-his-belly  “ to  get  the  ramrod.  And  the}’ 
Avho  Avere  there  pushed  her  doAvn.  Then  NAu-gut-tci'ng.a  came  ashore. 
The  Iron  people  had  given  him  all  kinds  of  food.  He  brought  a lot 
aAA’ay.  d'here  Avas  a great  (piantity  of  all  sorts  of  things. 

The}’  did  not  say  a Avord  to  NAfi-gut-tci'ng.a.  After  they  got  through 
eating  I told  him.  But  he  laughed.  He  called  Gax.I'Idia-i  (one  of  his 
slaves)  and  told  him  to  go  out  and  make  an  announcement.  Then 
Brave-in  his-belly  al.so  sent  out  to  make  an  announcement.  And  after 
that  they  killed  four  slaves  belonging  to  him.’  And  Brave-in-his-belly 
OAvned  one  slave.  He  killed  him. 

On  the  folloAving  day  they  gave  him  (NAn-gut-tci'ng.a)  a great 
amount  of  property — ten  slaves,  three  hundred  blankets,  live  big 
canoes,  a great  (piantity  of  property.  At  that  time  he  summoned  the 
people.  Slaves  and  property  AA’ere  given  to  the  Middle-toAvn  people,* 
Earth-eaters,*  Dogfish-house  people,'*  People -of -the- house -Avhere- 
tliey-ahvays-have-plenty-to-eat, '*  Kaveii-house  people,'"  People-of- 
the-house-that-Avent-aAvay -discouraged.'"  They  gave  one  [slave]  to 
Unable-to-do  anything."  They  gave  one  to  Qolgi't."  They  gave 
one  to  Far-aAA’ay,"  to  Qota'n,"  to  Nasta'o,"  to  Tcli.x.I'."  After  that 
they  gave  to  all  the  house  chiefs. 

On  the  day  after  that  they  sent  for  NAii-gut-tei'ng.a,  and  on  that 
day  they  tA\ice  called  us  in.  After  seA^eral  families  had  called  us  in 
the  Earth-eaters  invited  us.  They  had  bee  i giving  us  food  for  a 
while,  Avhen  a noise  arose  in  the  direction  of  a canoe  that  they  had 
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given  us.  As  soon  as  some  one  said  that  the  Town-of-Tc!a'a}  people 
had  broken  it  up  the  Earth-eaters  went  thither.  They  told  us  then 
that  we  had  better  not  go  out.  We  all  had  guns.  They  told  us  not 
to  go  out.  But  still  we  stood  together  among  them. 

Then  the  Town  of-Tc!a'al  people  stood  in  line's  around  the  edges  of 
the  canoe,  holding  their  guns  ready.  After  they  had  quarreled  for  a 
while  NAu-gut-tci'ng.a  came  out,  and  a boy  of  the  Town-of-Tcla'al 
people  shot  at  him.  I,  too,  at  once  shot  one.  They  then  shot  into  the 
Town-of-Tc!a'al  ]>eople.  The  dead  bodies  laj'  far  apart  on  the  ground. 
Some  sat  up.  Some  tried  to  squirm  up  from  their  buttocks  [having 
been  shot  in  the  legs].  Four  dead  bodies  belonged  to  the  Earth-eaters. 
Two  others  thej^  wounded. 

The}’  at  once  began  again  to  shoot  each  other.  Main’  more  of  the 
Town-of-Tc!a'al  people  were  filled.  After  they  had  given  us  food  for 
a while  they  took  us  over  to  NAfi-gut-tci'ng.a’s  house.  When  the}’  got 
us  in  the  sound  of  lighting  ceased. 

After  that  they  also  shot  into  our  house.  The  house  had  three 
stockades.  Mot  a single  bullet  reached  the  house.  They  shot  at  us 
from  around  the  house  while  we  ate.  Early  in  the  next  day  NAh-gut- 
tci'ng.a  called  four  families.  And  while  they  ate  in  the  house  the 
Town-of-Tc!ii'af  people  again  began  to  shoot  at  the  house.  And  after 
they  had  done  this  for  a while  we  went  down  with  our  guns  into  a 
trench  extending  toward  the  beach.  And,  while  the  Town-of-Tclri'al 
people  were  shooting  into  the  house  from  near  by,  we  in  turn  shot  at 
them.  We  killed  two.  And  afterward  we  ran  in  through  the  door- 
way, one  after  another.  We  told  of  those  we  had  killed.  Then  the 
Town-of-1  cla'al  people  went  away. 

And  when  they  were  done  eating,  he  gave  them  all  coats  and  good 
clothing.  Early  in  the  next  day  he  called  the  Jiarth-eaters.  Then 
they  again  shot  at  the  house.  They  did  not  reach  the  inside.  These 
also  went  away. 

After  that  they  began  to  shoot  at  our  house.  After  they  had  shot 
at  our  house  for  four  nights  NAn-gut-tci'ng.a  told  us  to  get  up  very 
early.  And,  after  we  were  done  eating,  he  had  us  wash  our  faces.  He 
gave  us  tallow,  and,  when  we  had  put  it  on  our  faces,’^  we  painted 
them.  He  then  emptied  out  a big  box  of  clothing’.  And  as  soon  as  we 
had  fitted  ourselves  we  put  it  on.  After  that  he  emptied  out  black  hand- 
kerchiefs. We  tied  them  around  our  heads.  He  was  a great  chief. 

After  that  we  sang  a song.  After  we  bad  sung  four  times  we  went 
out  to  fight.  We  then  began  shooting  at  the  four  houses  of  the 
Town-of-Tc!a'al  people  while  the  Town-of-Tc!a'al  people  drew  up 
around  us  from  the  woods.  And,  after  we  had  shot  at  each  other 
for  a while,  my  gun  became  hot,  and  I put  it  into  the  water. 

M’An-gut-tci'ng.a  stood  on  the  top  of  his  house  all  of  this  time.  He 
held  a large  horn  in  his  hand  through  which  he  talked  to  us.  We 
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then  waved  something  white  that  he  could  see.  lie  knew  hy  that  that 
not  one  of  us  had  been  killed. 

After  we  had  fought  for  a while,  and  when  the  sun  was  almost  set, 
the  Middle-town  people  and  the  Eaith-eaters  came  to  fight.  They 
broke  through  the  many  Town-of-Tc!a'iiI  people  who  w-ere  around 
us.  The}^  told  us  then  to  go  home,  and  we  went  home.  But  thej'^ 
fought  in  our  places. 

When  I came  in  they  said  that  my  breeches  were  l>loody.  I then 
felt  there.  The  back  part  of  my  thigh  was  torn.  I at  once  became  faint. 

Early  in  the  next  day  they  shot  at  us  again.  And,  after  they  had 
shot  at  us  for  five  nights,  NAn-gut-tci'ng.a  told  us  to  begin  fighting 
again.  When  we  first  fought  many  of  the  Town-of-Tc!a'aI  peo])le 
were  killed.  There  were  also  many  wounded.  And,  after  we  had 
fought  for  a while,  and  evening  was  come,  the  Middle-town  people 
and  the  Earth-eaters  came  and  helped  us.  They  let  us  go  home.  But 
the}’  had  a pitched  battle  in  our  places.  Some  time  after  dark  they 
stopped  shooting. 

They  shot  intermittently  at  our  house  for  more  than  a month  after- 
ward. They  began  shooting  at  our  hou.se  just  before  daylight.  One 
day  w’e  did  not  hear  a gun  go  off.  Then  .someone  knocked  at  the  door. 
“Open  the  door  for  me.”  That  w'as  Djig.e'g.as.  “The  Town-of- 
Tclfi'al  people  are  gone.”  They  went  away  very  earl}'*. 

On  the  day  following  NAfi-gut-tct'ng.a  gave  property  to  the  Earth- 
eaters.  He  gave  them  eight  slaves,  as  blood  payment  for  the  four 
persons  that  had  been  killed,  and  three  hundred  and  twenty  blankets. 
Because  Qolgi't  was  very  sorry  on  account  of  his  canoe  he  gave  him 
a young  slave.  He  was  very  glad  to  have  him.  And  he  also  had  hiS 
canoe  repaired.  The  day  after  he  called  them  [to  a feast]. 

After  that  they  again  came  to  fight  with  us.  Then  the  Town-of- 
Tc!  a'al  people  shot  at  us  for  two  nights.  After  they  had  acted  toward 
us  in  this  way  for  three  months  a ship  of  the  Iron  people  came.  Nao- 
gut-tci'ng.a  then  told  the  Iron  people  about  hinrself.  Then  they  left 
us  all  kinds  of  ammunition. 

After  fifteen  nights  were  passed  they  came  after  NAn-gut-tci'ng.a. 
And  then,  too,  the  Town-of-Tc!a'al  people  came  to  fight  with  us. 
•After  they  had  shot  at  us  for  two  nights  they  w’ent  away  again.  They 
(the  Iron  people)  then  took  NAfi-gut-tci'ng.a  with  them.  His  heart 
was  not  strong  enough  to  go  wdthout  me.  So  they  took  me  as  well. 

We  then  started  off.  Some  time  afterward  we  came  to  Nass  inlet. 
Two  vessels  lay  there.  Then  they  started  to  settle  there.  They  put 
a stockade  around  the  house,  and  the  Nass  people  brought  in  cedar 
bark.  They  paid  a blanket  for  the  bark  of  two  cedars  to  be  used  as 
roofing.*®  When  the  house  was  completed  they  finished  the  warehouse. 

They  began  at  once  to  buy  furs.  All  sorts  of  people  brought  furs 
there  to  sell  to  them.  During  the  whole  time  what  was  dropped  upon 
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the  ground  from  the  tobacco  that  the3^  sold  I put  up  into  a sack. 
When  ni}’  father  came  from  Masset  1 gave  it  to  him.  And  NAfi-gut- 
tci'ng.a  gave  him  many  blankets  from  the  trading  house.  My  father 
gave  him  a canoe.  In  it  the}^  went  to  the  head  of  Nass  inlet  with 
propertv  to  trade.  At  the  end  of  ten  nights  the  10-fathom  canoe  was 
full  of  fui-s. 

At  that  time  NAu-gut-tci'ng.a  threw  chips  into  the  water  and  shot 
at  them.  One  youth  then  wanted  the  gun  very  much.  And  he  asked 
how  much  it  cost.  The}’  told  him  then  that  they  would  let  him  have 
it  if  he  piled  up  furs  to  the  muzzle  as  it  stood  on  end.  Xhe}^  then 
stood  the  gun  on  end,  and  thej"  piled  up  beaver  skins  alongside  it.  And, 
when  thev  reached  the  muzzle  of  the  gun,  the}^  pressed  them  down. 
And  when  [the  pile]  got  lower  the}-  piled  on  more.  By  and  by,  when  it 
got  even  with  the  end,  they  stopped.  And  he  also  bought  a longer 
one.  And  he  gave  si.x  land-otter  skins  for  the  ammunition.  He  also 
gave  six  land-otter  skins  for  a bag  of  bullets. 

They  then  went  away.  After  live  nights  were  passed  they  returned. 
After  they  had  lived  there  three  years  it  was  found  to  be  too  cold, 
and  they  removed  to  Port  Simpson.  There  also  1 lived  with  them 
seven  years.  JSAn-gut-tci'ng.a  lived  at  the  house  of  the  Iron  people. 
After  that  he  lived  there  all  the  time. 

Here  is  all  of  this. 

This  story  gives  us  an  idea  of  what  intestine  conflicts  were  like  among  people  on 
this  part  of  the  Northwest  coast.  Strife  having  arisen  between  the  TcliVat-la'nas  and 
Ya'kii-qe'ig.awa-i,  or  AVku-gitina'-i,  to  which  latter  family  my  informant  himself 
belonged.  The  Raven  families  among  the  Kaigani  joined  the  weaker,  .and  apparently 
the  aggrieved,  party.  The  feud  was  not  ended,  however,  until  the  chief  of  the  Ya'ku- 
qe'ig.awa-i  went  away  to  live  with  the  white  people. 

* This  must  have  been  a camping  place,  as  I have  never  heard  of  a regular  town 
that  was  so  called. 

'■‘A  prominent  Eagle  family  among  the  Kaigani.  They  were  named  from  their  old 
town  of  Tcla'a!  on  North  island.  After  the  emigration  to  Alaska  they  owned  the 
town  of  Howkan. 

^In  Haida  spoken  of  as  rum  (“lam”). 

*IIis  full  name  was  NAn-gut-sa''ni..ans  tci''ng.a,  “One-upon-whom-there-is-day- 
light,  but  it  is  usually  given  in  a shortened  form  as  NAfi-gut-tci''ng.a,  and,  since 
this  is  much  less  awkward,  I have  retained  it  throughout  the  story. 

®See  the  story  of  “ Wars  between  the  Stikine  and  Sitka  Tlingit,”  note  5. 

® A chief,  and  probably  head  chief,  of  the  Town-of-Tcla'a!  people. 

’To  put  his  rival,  who  had  not  so  many,  to  shame. 

® See  story  of  the  Food -giving-town  people,  note  3. 

® See  the  above  story,  note  8. 

’“The  four  subdivisions  of  the  Middle-town  people. 

” Evidently,  the  respective  chiefs.  At  any  rate,  QoJgi't  was  chief  of  the  Earth- 
eaters.  His  name  was  also  supposed  to  be  that  of  a shaman  among  the  Land-otter 
people.  1<  ar-away  {ndjii'i ) is  the  same  name  as  that  which  is  applied  to  the  Kwakiutl 
and  their  neighbors. 

’’Tallow  or  grease  was  put  on  before  the  face  paintings  were  applied. 

So  I understand  this  sentence.  It  is  so  abbreviated  as  to  be  ob.scure. 
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Fights  between  the  Tsimshian  and  Haida  and  among  the 

NORTHERN  HaIDA 
[Told  by  ftichiird  of  the  Middle-gitl'ns.] 

The  Skidetjate  people  went  once  to  trade  at  Port  Simpson*  in  .sixty 
canoes.  The  Pebble-town  peojile®  also  went  there.  And  they  traded 
with  dry  halibut.  They  lived  outside.  There  a Tsimshian,  who  was 
with  a white  man,  came  to  them.  Sticks  were  given  around  to  them 
(the  Haida).  And  afterward  he  took  the  sticks  back  again.  They 
planned  to  destro}'  them  during  the  winter.  That  was  wh}^  they 
counted  them. 

.V  woman  of  the  Giti'ns’-servants*  named  Hufflehead*  sold  dry 
halibut  to  the  wife  of  Lgiax.**  Slie  said  it  was  too  small  and  she 
wanted  to  exchange  it  for  more.  Bufflehead  then  refused  to  give  her 
more  in  exchange.  And  the}^  threw  the  diy  halibut  at  ButHehead. 
She  then  threw  the  diy  halibut  in  the  face  of  Lgiiix’s  daughter,  and 
she  went  home  crying. 

Some  one  shouted,  and  I went  out.  They  were  throwing  stones  at 
each  other.  They  gave  each  other  a thorough  stoning.  By  and  liy 
the}'  stopped.  And  some  time  afterward  a gun  went  off.  Some  one 
shouted:  ‘‘They  killed  so-and-so.”  Some  time  after  that  another  gun 
went  oft’.  Another  was  shot.  Then  it  stopped  for  a while.  When 
evening  came  they  began  to  shoot  at  us.  All  through  the  night  they 
shot  at  the  Skidegate  people.  During  all  that  time  they  shouted  out 
[the  name  of  the  person  shot].  1 was  then  without  a gun,  and  1 bor- 
rowed one.  I held  it  and  two  cartridge  boxes.  They  shot  at  the  sail 
hou.ses  on  the  lieach  in  which  we  lived.  There  was  nothing  liehind 
which  we  could  shelter  ourselves.  Then  I dug  a hole  for  myself  in 
the  sand  and  lay  in  it. 

1 then  shot  at  some  one  who  lay  behind  a log  and  was  shooting,  back 
from  the  sea.  I shot  off  his  hat.  When  I shot  at  him  again  I shot  his 
gun  away  from  him.  He  then  ran  away. 

A hill  lay  behind  us,  from  which  they  were  shooting  at  ns.  1 also 
began  to  shoot  at  those.  They  also  ran  away.  After  they  had  shot 
at  us  for  five  nights  they  stopped  for  a while. 

Then  the  Tsimshian  came  to  dance.  They  wanted  to  make  peace 
because  we  had  killed  Lgiilx’s  nephew.  We  also  enslaved  two  women 
who  were  walking  seaward  from  the  town.  By  and  by  they  started 
to  dance.  We  then  gave  them  some  property.  After  this  had  gone 
on  for  a while  the}' made  the  following  arrangements.  'I'hey  said  that 
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wc  might  go  with  them  to  Liuilalfi'm.  And  we  said  that  we  would 
give  them  more  property.  \A"e  thought  then  that  it  was  all  right, 
and  we  went  to  our  canoes.  \\"hile  a part  of  the  provisions  lay  on 
shore  the  Tsimshian  took  the  provisions,  ^^’e  then  got  into  our  canoes. 
I pushed  my  canoe  off  with  the  man}’  which  were  there.  When  the 
canoes  got  away  two  remained.  I then  ran  toward  the  fort  at  Port 
Simpson."  There  was  jmt  a crowd  of  Skidegate  people  there.  And, 
while  I stood  there,  two  canoes  with  the  dancers’  in  them  were  still 
there.  Then  the  Tsimshian  pursued.  They  shot  into  the  canoes, 
pulled  themselves  close  alongside,  and  in  a short  time  thev  drifted 
along  em})ty.  Then,  when  the  two  that  were  there  started  off',  1 ran 
clown  from  in  front  of  Port  Simpson  house.  I jumped  into  the  stern. 
Then  the  two  dancers’  [in  their  canoes]  paddled  backward.  I took  a 
gun  and  shot  them  l)oth.  At  that  time  1 scared  them.  Those  who 
first  went  off'  took  their  property.  A south  wind  was  blowing. 
Canoes  drifted  off'  empty. 

The}'  then  shot  much  at  us  from  La(|!ala'm.  'Fhere  VA’as  no  gun  in 
my  canoe.  After  that  they  again  shot  at  us.  We  then  fled.  During 
all  that  time  the  Tsimshian  pursued' us.  That  was  a great  disaster, 
though  the  story  of  it  sounds  well  enough.  They  pursued  us  far  out 
to  sea.  I was  in  my  wife’s  canoe. 

hen  they  got  far  out  at  sea  they  returned.  They  enslaved  very 
many  of  the  Skidegate  people. 

Then  they  (the  Skidegiite  people)  landed  at  idg.a'odana-i."  At  that 
time  a heavy  rain  set  in.  They  called  it  “ rhe-rain-upon-the-skins-of- 
dead-bodies.”  And,  when  daylight  came,  1 built  a big  tire.  Then  the 
wounded  sat  around  the  tire.  On  the  following  day,  when  we  stai’ted 
off',  a man  of  Those-born-at-House-point”  was  angry,  because,  he  said, 
we  went  off  first.  Then  he  and  I were  going  to  shoot  each  other. 
Ihey  held  us  apart.  And  they  went  away. 

And  on  the  next  day  they  stood  crying  in  front  of  idg.a'odana-i. 
1 he  I ebble-town  people  did  not  cry,  however,  because  all  of  them 
escaped.  Fifty  canoe  loads  were  destroyed.  The  weather  was  bad. 
And,  while  they  lay  there,  the  one  who  had  cjuarreled  with  me  came  to 
me  and  pulled  up  his  canoe  alongside  of  ours.  He  then  made  peace 
A\ith  me.  He  gav’e  me  whisky.  And,  after  we  had  sent  food  through 
the  tire  to  those  who  had  been  unable  to  escape,  we  spent  the  night 
in  our  canoes.  We  remained  awake.  We  were  afi-aid.  We  thought 
that  they  might  pursue  us  again. 

Ancl  when  day  broke  we  Avent  away.  About  noon  they  sailed  over 
to  Skidegate.  Ihey  laid  the  blame  on  Bufllehead,  Avho  had  escaped, 
they  then  asked  her  for  property.  Her  husband  Avas  named  Lfi'g.ot.’® 
Then  they  began  to  give  aAvay  property.  He  Avas  about  to  make  a pot- 

atch.  His  house  pole  lay  there  for  good.  He  gave  the  town  all  of 
his  property. 
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Sonic  tilin'  iifterwiinl  (iu(ru|ri'yinao's  father  nune  back.  They  liacl 
1)0011  iiimlile  to  ^ot  away  from  J’ort  Simpson  hou.so,  wlionco  tlio}' canio. 
Boforo  ho  could  ask  for  lilood  monoy  the  ( litf'ns'.s-scrvants  camo  there, 
with  paddles  on  their  shoulders.  They  said  that  they  had  come  to  [ro 
to  war  for  him. 

Some  time  afterward  a ^ri'at  many  Masset  people  went  to  trade. 
'I'liey  came  to  the  (Tyin.xAiifrl'ff " family,  'riiey  say  that  there  were 
sixty  canoes.  After  they  had  been  there  for  a while  they  .started  ort'. 
And,  after  they  had  traded,  a Tsimshian  shot  at  the  canoes.  The  bul- 
let then  struck  the  canoe  of  a man  of  the  Point-town  famil}'’*  named 
X.  A'na. 

His  .son  then  seized  a gun  and  shot  into  a crowd  standing  on  shore. 
And  he  shot  one  down.  They  at  once  shot  after  them.  They  imme- 
diately started  oH'.  The  Tsinrshian  cha.sed  them.  They  made  them 
upset  by  shooting.  They  also  destroyed  them.  They  took  them  also 
for  slaves.  They  al.so  enslaved  many  of  the  Rotten-house  people.'® 

At  that  time  the}’  destroyed  a canoe  at  Laxane'st'*  out  of  which  two 
men  and  a woman  e.scaped.  Many  nights  afterward,  when  some  per- 
sons came  there  for  wood,  they  got  away  in  their  canoes.  And  in 
them  they  came  across.  They  were  saved. 

Those  in  Port  Simpson  house  who  could  not  escape  were  afterward 
presented  with  a canoe  by  the  Iron  people,"’  who  let  them  escape. 
Tho.se  al.so  got  home.  Then,  too,  it  was  not  a good  time. 

Git(iona'-i’s  father  went  to  Masset,  and  Hve  families'"  banded  together 
and  began  to  drink  sea  water.  During  the  whole  time  they  practiced 
how  they  would  light.  .V  cartridge  box  then  caught  lire,  and  a man 
was  burned. 

After  they  had  drunk  sea  water  for  six  nights  they  .set  out  to  war 
in  ten  canoes.  And,  when  they  reached  the  mainland,  some  stopped  at 
t^lado'.”  After  they  had  looked  for  enemies  on  the  opposite  side  as 
well,  [they  saw]  two  canoes  go  out  from  Siwa'lins  '*  after  .salmon. 

They  then  cpiickly  pulled  toward  them.  They  shot  the  man  in  the 
stern,  .so  that  he  fell  over  into  the  water,  after  which  they  clo.sed  with 
the  canoes.  When  they  ran  into  them  to  fight  they  upset  them. 
They  then  even  struck  them  in  the  sea.  Cii'tg.ax.i'lina  killed  three 
people  at  that  time.  The  Tsimshian  had  killed  his  wife,  of  whom  he 
w’as  verv  fond.  Four  persons  were  in  the  canoe.  They  al.so  destroyed 
two  canoe  loads  which  were  farther  off. 

After  they  had  watched  for  a while  longer  [they  saw]  three  more 
canoes  sailing  along.  They  killed  all  the  people  in  tho.se.  1 hey  took 
the  heads  of  them  all.  After  they  had  watched  for  some  time  longer 
two  canoes  came  with  sockeyes.  d'hey  went  out  also  to  those  people 
and  killed  them.  On  that  day  they  de.stroyed  .seven  canoes.  On  that 
day  they  killed  twenty-eight  people.  They  enslaved  one  brave  man 
of  t he  Tsim.shian. 
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The  Mas.set  people  wei’e  then  luii)p3".  They  went  otl'  singinj>-  songs 
of  victor}’.  And  the}’  came  to  Masset  singing  songs  of  victory,  for 
they  had  made  accounts  even.  But  the  Skidegate  pecjple  did  not  come 
out  even. 

But  Gi'tg.ax.T'lifia’s  canoe  was  untinished.  When  he  had  finished 
it  he  brought  over  to  his  brothers.-in-law  at  (xAsa'n  the  news  that 
their  .sister  had  been  killed.  His  brothers-in-law  belonged  to  the 
Sand- town  people. ““  When  he  came  they,  too,  raised  their  catioes. 
He  also  Avent  with  them.  The  Sand-town  people  went  in  four  canoes. 

They  then  began  to  watch  Tc!idAlq!eda'-i.®‘  After  they  had  watched 
for  a while  four  Tsimshian  canoes  came  there.  They  then  shot  at 
them.  They  made  them  upset,  and  they  enslaved  six  women.  They 
killed  many  men.  There  Gi'tg.ax.I'lina  got  some  slaves.  He  gave 
them  to  his  brothers-in-law.  Afterward  they  went  home  happy. 
They  sang  songs  of  victory  as  they  came  to  GAsa'n. 

Three  days  later  news  came  to  GA.'^a'n  that  one  of  the  Yil'dAs^*  had 
been  killed  at  liowkan.^'  The  Yii'dAS  then  went  to  Howkan  to  tight, 
and  killed  six  people  there.  And  afterward  the  Tow’ii-of-Tcla'af  people 
also  went  to  tight  at  GA.sa'n.  There  they  also  killed  many  of  the 
Yii'dAS.  They  then  began  to  war  upon  each  other.  In  all  that  time 
many  were  killed  on  both  sides. 

Some  time  afterward  some  of  the  Town-of-Tc!a'iil"*  people  went  to 
visit  one  of  their  friends  who  had  married  in  Masset.  After  they 
had  stayed  there  for  a while  and  were  on  the  way  home  many  of  them 
upset.  A chief  named  Voice-at-evening  was  drowned.  In  the  winter 
his  nephews  ivent  for  his  grave  post.  When  it  was  almost  finished 
the  Yii'dAS  came  there  to  fight  and  killed  five  of  the  Town-of-Tc!a'al 
people.  The  grave  post  lay  there  for  good. 

They  at  once  began  fighting  again.  Wherever  they  met  they  killed 
one  another.  They  killed  each  other  during  many  years.  They  did 
not  make  peace  with  one  another.  Some  are  still  bad  to  one  anothei’. 

Some  time  afterward  news  came  that  one  of  the  Sqoa'ladas*®  had 
killed  one  of  the  Cod-people^“  at  Kliu'stA.”  He  was  a great  chief. 
He  had  a house  hole  at  Tli'g.An.^*  His  nephews  then  killed  a shaman, 
Icla'nnt,  belonging  to  the  Sa'gua-la'nas.^»  They  shot  ten  bullets  into 
him.  He  was  town  chief.  He  owned  the  town  of  QaiT.  After  they 
had  shot  him  and  had  walked  around  him  for  a ivhile  one  of  his  bunches 
of  matted  hair,  which  was  lying  on  the  ground,  rose  up  and  lav  over 
fiis  head.  It  went  on  in  that  way  until  all  came  to  lie  over  his  head. 

/-XI  -MO  ^fio^'i'-^f^das  on  the  west  coast  heard  that  thev  had  killed 
Gitku  • they  also  went  to  war.  They  killed  many  of  theCod-people. 

1 hey  also  enslaved  one  of  them. 

‘"^g-iiclji'sna-at-la'nas^"  in  Masset,  named 
lultc.an,-  invited  the  people.  And  he  had  a dance.  I le  pulled  out  ten 
slaves  that  he  owned  in  a string  [holding  each  other’s  hands].  After 
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tlioy  liiid  taken  liumc  food  one  of  the  Middle-j^itt'ns^*  named  faie'k'.i, 
•shot  one  of  the  Cod-people  in  the  arm  from  between  the  houses.  Upon 
this  his  two  younger  brothers  acted  as  if  they  were  drunk.  They 
killed  there  a chief,  (ra'la.  He  belonf«ed  to  the  Ya'gun-gitina'  i.” 
lie  did  not  die  at  once.  Me  dic'd  afterward,  llis  entire  family  shot 
at  once  at  the  house  of  the  Cod-peoi)le.  They  killed  two  persons. 

For  ten  days  and  nights  they  fought  in  the  town.  No  one  had  a tire. 
No  one  had  water.  When  the  chiefs’  wives,  thinking  that  they  would 
not  touch  them,  went  for  water  the  Ya'gun-gitina'-i  smashed  their 
buckets  with  stones,  and  the>'  returned.  At  the  end  of  ten  daj's  the 
Ya'gun-gitina'-i  suggested  making  peace,  d'hey  then  stopped  shooting 


at  the  house. 

By  and  by  an  old  man,  their  uncle,  came  behind  the  town  singing 
catastrophe  .songs.  He  belonged  to  the  Cod-people.  After  he  had 
sung  fora  while  he  made  a good  speech:  “Chiefs,  my  brothers  in- 
law, the  war  trail  and  the  feather  trail  came  out  together  at  Na-i  i'n- 
djawa  in  the  middle  of  the  town.  1 went  up  b}’  the  war  trail.  1 came 
out  upon  the  feather  trail.  ‘ What  town  is  this?  What  town  is  this?’ 
‘Chief,  my  .son,  this  is  the  town  of  Ga'la,  your  father.  You  started 
up  on  the  war  trail  which  comes  out  in  the  middle  of  your  fathers 
town.  You  fathers  were  troubled''*  about  you.  \ ou  came  out  upon 
the  feather  trail.”  lie  also  spake  .so:  “ Is  it  my  father’s  town?  Is  it 
indeed  my  father’s  town?  |I  thought  it  was]  some  othei. 

They  then  stalled  to  dance.  After  they  had  lieen  for  two  days  in 
the  woods,  they  were  called  toward  the  house.  Ihcy  camc'  then  and 
stood  in  a line  in  front  of  the  house,  d hey  had  their  guns  read^G 
I’resently  the  Ya'gun-gitina'-i  stood  in  lines  opposite,  d’hey  struck 
each  other  with  their  guns.  They  struck  (>ach  other  with  their  knives. 

By  and  by  the  Cod-pi'ople  picked  up  two  chiefs  [of  the  Ya'gun- 
gitina'-i  ].'"■’  d’here  was  a great  crowd  of  people.  They  picked  them 
up  and  laid  them  upon  a bed  of  feathers  in  the  rear  part  of  the  house, 
d'hen  two  slaves  were  tendered  as  blood  mone}'  to  Those- born-at- 
Ya'gun."’  And  they  refused  them.  They  afterward  tendered  them 

two  more.  Tho.se  they  refu.sed  also. 

Then  Tclfi'nut  .said:  “Ho  1 ask  four  .slaves  of  you?  My  uncle  is 
worth  ten  slaves  and  four  hundred  blankets.  1 will  not  dance.”  There 
were  many  in  the  house.  They  did  not  pay  any  attention  to  the  bad 

words  that  he  gave  them."'*  . ^ 

By  and  by  the  Middle-gtti'ns  began  rapping  on  the  front  ot  tne 

house.  They  presently  went  in  and  got  the  dancers,  ^o^  J if " 

up  They  then  brought  them  into  the  hou.se  of  the  Middle-giti  ns 
because  they  had  started  the  trouble.""  d'hey  brought  these  in  [to  give 
to  then,  p.'o,,prty|.  They  (tlie  Mi<l<lle.g;ti'„s)  pivo  J 

slaves.  They  also  gave  them  a great  <iuantity  of  propei  ty.  1 he.>  ( 
Ya'gun-gitina'-i)  liegan  to  danceTn  the  house  at  once. 
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At  that  tilne  the  Giti'iis*"  also  gave  property  to  thehi.  Tt  reached 
i)eyoncl  their  (expectations.  After  they  laid  danced  for  foiii-  nights 
the  Cod-people  came  and  got  them.  They  also  gave  them  six  slaves 
as  l)lood  money.  And  they  washed  their  faces  and  began  to  dance. 
Then  the  Skitg.a'oqao/*  Middle-giti'ns,  and  Cod-people  gave  them 
more  property.  They  gave  them  seven  himdi’ed  blankets. 

Then  Tcla'nut  married  his  uncle’s  wife,  and  they  made  him  take  his 
uncle’s  place.  And,  wdien  he  kept  .staying  away  from  his  wife,  the 
Middle-giti'iis  talked  I’oughly  to  him.  After  they  had  spoken  to  him 
for  a while  they  told  him  to  leave  the  house. 

But  on  tlie  next  da}’  his  wife  had  him  call  in  his  friends.  He  called 
in  all  of  the  Eagles.  After  he  had  given  them  all  kinds  of  food,  and 
evening  was  come,  they  left  him.  On  the  next  day  he  called  in  the 
Ravens.  After  he  had  fed  them  for  a while  it  was  evening,  and  they 
went  home.  On  the  day  aftei’  that  he  again  called  in  the  Eagles. 
After  those  had  gone  home  he  agsiin  called  in  the  Ravens.  When 
eight}'^  boxes  of  grease  and  berries  had  been  used  up  he  invited  the 
Eagles  to  ten  more,  and  they  assigned  while  in  the  house  the  work  on 
his  uncle’s  grave  post.^'^ 

They  went  to  get  it.  After  they  had  been  four  dav-s  away  they 
came  home.  My  father  carved  the  grave  post  at  once.  It  was  tin- 
ished.  He  then  raised  it,  and  the  potlatch  was  over.  He  gave  away 
four  hundred  blankets,  and  slaves  wdth  them.  The}'  gave  my  father 
slaves  and  twenty  blankets  for  carving  the  grave  post. 

After  that  Tcla'nut  quarreled  with  his  younger  brother.  He  asked 
him  then  why  he  had  not  evened  accounts  at  the  time  when  they  killed 
his  uncle.  And  his  younger  l>rother  made  him  ashamed.  On  that 
night  he  shot  one  of  the  Cod-people  through  the  .smoke  hole.  Again 
they  shot  each  other.  After  two  days  had  passed  they  stopped  light- 
ing. And  they  gave  a lot  of  property  for  [the  one  killed].  They 
made  them  feel  good  then. 


'Tlieword  used  here,  Laqiala'in,  is  properly  applied  to  the  tongue  of  land  run- 
ning out  to  the  modern  Indian  town. 

Cleaning  the  people  of  all  the  families  of  Tcla'at. 


*See  “Story  of  the  Food-giving-town  people,’’  note  27. 

* The  Buffel  duek  (Gharitonetta  albeola,  Linna*u.s). 

‘ The  head  chief  at  Port  Simpson. 

® The  Hudson  Bay  Company’s  stockaded  inclosure. 

‘ Those  who  had  come  to  procure  blood  comi)ensation  for  Lgiiix’s  nephew. 
^ The  last  camping  place  before  heading  for  the  Queen  Charlotte  islands. 
'■•See  “Story  of  the  House-point  families,’’  notes. 


This  vas  one  of  the  names  of  the  chief  of  the  Seaward-sgoiVladas. 

Gi\en  by  Profe.ssor  Boas,  from  Tsimshian  sources,  as  Gvina  angvT'ek,  “people 
of  the  mosquito  place.” 

‘GSee  “Story  of  the  Food-giving-town  people,”  note  5. 

One  of  the  subdivisions  of  the  Giti'ns  of  Skidegate.  So  called  from  a house  that 
t ley  once  owned  which  the  chief  did  not  have  property  enough  to  replace  until  it 
rotted  very  badly.  There  were  several  of  these  people  at  Masset. 
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'*  A Ion}'  island  south  of  Port  Simpson. 

That  is,  the  white  i>eople. 

'"Tliese  were  the  Skit};.a'oqao,  the  Middle-};itPns,  the  Ciiti'ns  of  Ya'giin  river,  the 
Inlet-nair-town  pe<)i>le  ((i.ao-Hi.!an-lna}m''-i),  and  the  J’oint-town  peo])le. 

” In  Metlakatla  liarl)or. 

A creek  into  which  very  many  soi^keye  salmon  run. 

Written  hy  the  whites  Kasaan,  the  northernmost  Maida  town,  situate  on  the 
east  coast  of  Prince  of  M'ales  i.sland. 

“See  “Story  of  the  Food-giving-town  people,”  note  4. 

A narrow  pa.ssage  near  the  entrance  of  Nass  iidet. 

“ An  important  sulxlivision  of  the  St.\'stas  family  living  at  this  time  mainly  at 
G.\sa'n. 

“The  largest  Maida  town  in  .Maska,  owned  hy  the  Town-of-Tcla'at  people. 

“ See  tlie  [)receding  story,  note  2. 

“ .\  Raven  family  of  considerable  importance  which  formerly  lived  between  Ren- 
nell  sound  and  Hii)i)a  island.  They  afterward  moved  to  Tclii'al,  and  from  there 
into  Skidegate. 

“A  Raven  family  at  IMaaset.  Formerly  they  lived  near  Hippa  island. 

“One  of  the  chief  Maida  towns  in  ancient  times.  It  stood  on  the  north  coast  of 
Graham  island,  opjjosite  North  island,  and  was  owned  by  the  St.v'stas,  an  Eagle  family 
of  great  importance.  The  name  is  thought  to  signify  “where  the  trail  comes  out.” 

“The  princiijal  town  on  the  west  coast  of  Graham  island.  It  stood  just  south  of 
Port  Lewis  and  was  owned  by  the  West-coast-rear-town  peojile.  The  name  is 
thought  to  mean  “slaughter  village.” 

“ An  Eagle  family  that  is  supposed  to  be  a branch  of  the  Tcets-git.\na''-i.  Their 
town  was,  as  stated,  (.iAu,  which  has  a beautiful  situation  and  a tine  harbor  just 
inside  the  mouth  of  Naden  harbor. 

“The  circumstances  of  his  death  are  not  related. 

“ 8ee  the  story  of  “A  raid  on  the  Tlingit,”  note  14. 

“See  the  notes  to  the  above  story. 

“The  Masset  people  did  not  mention  any  family  under  this  name,  but  the  SaguP- 
git.\na'-i  ( Up-inlet-giti'ns)  are  probably  intended.  They  once  had  a town  at  the 
mouth  of  Yagun  river. 

“More  often  “are  troubled  about”  is  expressed  by  the  word  gutxisg.alA'iig.an, 
different  from  that  used  here,  which  is  uaigu'lgAu. 

“The  speaker  affects  not  to  have  known  that  the  town  in  which  he  has  been  light- 
ing is  tluit  belonging  to  his  father’s  people.  Me  goes  uj)  into  the  forest  by  the  war 
trail — that  is,  lighting — and  (omes  out  u[)on  the  feather  trail — that  is,  in  peace. 

“When  peace  was  made  one  man  from  eiich  side  was  generally  taken  up  and 
lx)rne  around  upon  the  shoulders  of  his  o])))onents.  Me  was  called  the  “deer.” 
The  order  seems  to  have  been  somewhat  different  in  this  case,  two  men  being  taken 
from  oidy  one  side.  It  was  evidently  considered  that  only  that  family  had  a grievance. 

“ A synonym  for  Ya^gun-gitAua'-i. 

“The  bargaining  is  broken  off  at  this  point  by  the  coming  of  the  Middle-giti'ns, 
and  is  resumed  later  when  the  Cod-people  gave  six  slaves. 

“ It  will  be  remembered  that  the  trouble  was  started  by  a man  of  the  Middle- 
giti'ns  shooting  one  of  the  Cod-people  in  the  arm. 

“The  Giti'ns  of  Masset,  as  the  name  might  imply,  seems  to  have  been  the  largest 
Eagle  famih’.  There  were  two  principal  divisions  of  this — the  JIam.\n-river-gitFns 
and  the  River-.SqadjPns-giti'ns,  named  from  streams  flowing  into  the  head  of  Maaset 
inlet,  on  which  they  camped. 

Or  Eggs-of-Ski'tg.ao.  This  was  the  leading  Rjiven  family  in  Masset,  and  for- 
merly they  owned  that  town. 

“ He  and  his  friends,  the  Eagles,  assigned  work  to  the  opposite  clan,  the  Ravens. 
A man’s  opposites  always  took  care  of  his  funeral. 
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War  between  the  Eggs-of-Ski'tg.ao  and  the  Inlet-rear-town 

PEOPLE 

[Told  by  Ricluird  of  the  Middle-giti'ns] 

'Phey  lived  together  in  the  town  of  Alasset.  In  the  fall  they  went 
up  the  inlet  to  dry  salmon.  They  camped  then  on  both  sides  of 
A'-in.‘  After  they  had  dried  salmon  for  a while  some  of  the  Eggs-of- 
Ski'tg.ao  went  off  in  the  night  to  hunt  hair  seal. 

lie  (the  leader)  remained  then  during  the  night  on  one  side  of  an 
islet.  'Fhere,  while  he  was  trying  to  get  a chance  to  shoot  hair  seal,  a 
gun  sounded  from  across  the  point.  Then  a boy  who  was  in  his  canoe 
shouted  like  one  who  is  shot.  “ Wa'nani,  wa'nani;  the}-  shot  me.” 
One  who  was  with  him  jumped  off  then.  Then  he  asked:  “Who 
did  itl^  Who  did  it?”  Instead  of  answering,  they  pulled  away  from 
him,  and  he  shot  toward  them  in  the  darkness.  He  shot  the  man 
in  the  bow,  so  that  he  fell  into  the  water.  He^  then  went  home  and 
told  his  friends. 

Some  time  after  that,  during  the  night,  the  child  came  home  ciying. 
He  told  his  friends  what  had  happened.  The  Eggs-of-Ski'tg.ao  and 
the  Inlet-rear-town  people  at  once  liegan  fighting.  They  shot  at  each 
other  through  all  the  fall.  Their  wives  being  between  the  families 
(i.  e. , of  different  families),  their  sons  got  dog  salmon  for  them.® 

By  and  by  they  went  away.  After  the  men  of  both  families  had 
got  into  two  canoes  they  fought  in  their  canoes  all  the  way  down. 
But  the  women  came  behind  in  canoes.*  And  when  they  landed  the}'^ 
fought  each  other  again  on  land.  The}'  shot  at  each  other  there  all 
night.  There  many  of  the  Inlet-rear-town  people  Avere  killed. 

On  the  next  morning  they  fought  each  other  again.  And,  since  the 
Eggs-of-Ski'tg.ao  landed  at  White-slope/’  first,  the  Inlet-rear-town 
people  passed  by  in  front.  At  that  time  they  began  to  settle  at  Yan.® 
And  they  had  a fort  on  an  islet  there. 

After  that  they  again  began  to  fight  each  other.  Then  many  were 
killed  on  both  sides.  They  fought  through  the  winter  and  through 
the  summer  around  it.  By  and  by,  after  they  had  settled  at  Yan, 
one  of  the  Eggs-of-Ski'tg.ao  went  over  to  them.  Thereupon  they 
stabbed  him  in  front  of  the  town.’  Then  they  again  went  across  to 
fight.  I hey  killed  four  of  the  Inlet-rear-town  people. 

Some  time  afterward  a whale  floated  into  the  inlet.  They  went 
then  to  get  it,  and  with  the  Inlet-rear-town  people  they  jointly  cut  it 
up.  One  of  the  Inlet-rear-town  people  was  killed  there  with  a war 
spear.  They  started  at  once  to  fight  again.  They  then  again  killed 
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oiicli  otlicr.  At  thtit  time  till  the  shurpsliootcvs  tiiiiong’  tli6  Inl6t-rpiir- 
town  people  were  de.stro}'ed. 

Some  time  afterward  a chief  of  the  Inlet-rear-town  people  destroyed 
a whole  canoe  load  of  the  Kggs-of-Ski'tg.ao.  The  war  l)egan  again  at 
once.  While  they  were  still  trying  to  kill  one  another,  when  1 was 
yet  a hoy,  there  came  a gi'eat  pestilence,"  and,  when  the  people  on  the 
Haida  islands  were  being  destroyed,  they  stopped  lighting,  'riien 
there  was  peace. 

The  first  of  these  families  was  sjioken  of  in  “Story  of  the  House-point  families” 
notes;  tlie  second  was  one  of  several  divisions  of  the  Rear-town  jieople  referred  to  in 
note  6 to  “Story  of  the  Food-giving-town  people.”  My  informant’s  father  belonged 
to  the  Eggs-of-Ski'tg.ao  or  to  a related  family,  hence  his  sympathies  were  rather  on 
their  iside. 


* A stream,  still  so  named  in  the  charts,  which  Hows  into  the  upper  expansion  of 
Masset  inlet  from  the  west. 

’‘The  companion  of  the  man  who  had  been  shot,  or  possibly  the  man  himself  had 
merely  been  injured. 

’’Descent  being  counted  through  the  mother,  sons  were  bound  to  their  mothers  by 
closer  social  ties  than  were  husbands  to  wives. 

* Wives  being  of  the  opposite  clan,  other  families  would  have  been  dragged  into  the 
struggle  had  any  of  the  women  been  struck.  To  avoid  this  their  canoes  followed  at 
some  di.shince. 

“ The  native  name  for  most  of  what  now  constitutes  the  town  of  Masset. 

®This  was  on  the  opposite  side  of  Masset  inlet,  farther  down.  Many  of  the  house 
frames  are  still  standing. 

’ He  is  said,  however,  although  covered  with  wounds,  to  have  been  preserved  from 
death  by  a medicine  which  he  had  gone  on  purpose  to  test. 

“The  smallpox. 
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Wars  with  the  Niska  and  Tsimshian  and  conflicts  between 

IIaida  families 

[Tokl  by  Richard  of  llie  Middle-ifitt'iis] 

One  of  tlie  Point-town  people  lived  in  Nass.  Word  came  that  he 
had  been  killed  there.  Then  the  Point-town  people  started  to  war. 
After  they  had  drunk  sea  water  for  a while  they  raised  their  c'anoes. 
In  the  canoes  Skilqe'xas®  and  Gia'olins  were  the  war  chiefs.  Pres- 
ently they  started.  They  had  their  town  at  Plouse-point.® 

The3'  then  went  by  way  of  the  Tlingit  countiy.  They  even  traveled 
during  the  day.  The^’  discovered  some  dried  salmon  at  La'iiuis.* 
The}’  (the  Nass  people)  thought  that  the\’  did  not  care  about  the  man 
who  was  killed.  After  the}’  had  waited  there  until  evening  they  went 
out  early  in  the  morning.  They  killed  then  many  of  the  Na.ss  people. 
They  also  took  slaves.  At  that  time  Qogl's  ran  after  some.  He  ran 
quickly  to  some  women  who  were  sitting  togethei’.  He  started  to 
bring  out  ten  by  the  hair.  He  got  only  six  of  them  out. 

They  got  then  all  the  heads  of  the  Niska  people.  They  got  sixteen 
slaves  for  Gia'olins,  and  they  got  thirteen  for  Sltilqe'xas.  Then  they 
occupied  a fort  at  House-point. 

After  some  time  the  Niska  people  came  to  tight  in  live  canoes.  That 
time  they  began  to  light  at  House-point.  Five  of  the  Point-town  peo- 
ple were  killed.  And  one  canoe  load  of  Niska  people  was  destroyed. 
They  then  went  away. 

And  the  Point-town  people  again  went  to  war.  That  time  they 
fought  at  Nass  village.  They  enslaved  ten  for  Skilqe'xas.  They  also 
enslaved  eight  for  Gia'olins.  They  then  returned  to  House-point, 
singing  songs  of  victory. 

And  while  they  were  living  at  Hi'clAn®  the  Nass  people  came  to 
House-point  to  tight.  The  town  of  House-point  was  empty  then,  and 
the  Nass  people  burned  the  town.  And  the  Nass  people  also  seized 
the  provision  hou.se“  of  Skilqe'xas  behind  the  town. 

Then  the  Point-town  people  again  went  to  Nass  to  tight.  At  that 
time  they  met  four  canoes  below  the  town  of  Lag.A'mklida.’  And 
they  destroyed  three.  They  again  took  some  slaves  that  time.  They 
came  away  to  Li'elAfi,  singing  songs  of  victory. 

After  they  had  lived  there  for  a while,  they  thought  the  Nass  peo- 
ple too  powerful  for  them,  and  they  moved  to  Masset.  After  they 
had  lived  there  some  time,  the  Nass  people  came  to  Hi'elAfi  to  tight. 
When  the  Nass  people  came  upon  it  very  early  in  the  morning  they 
found  the  town  empty,  and  they  burned  it.  And,  when  they  saw  the 
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smoke  from  Masset,  the  Point-town  people  went  tliither  to  tight.  At 
that  time  they  had  a pitched  battle.  They  fought  all  day.  Many 
were  killed  on  both  sides.  Four  of  the  Up-inlet-giti'ns"  went  to  tiglit 
with  them.  Two  of  them  were  killed. 

And,  when  they  came  hack,  the  Up-iidet-gfli'ns  asked  the  Point- 
town  people  to  ])ay  something  for  them.  They  gave  then  one  slave 
for  the  two  men.  And  the  Updnlet-giti'ns  went  away  and  left  the 
slave.  'I'hat  evening  they  killetl  two  of  the  Point-town  people.  The 
Up-inlet-gitfns  began  at  once  to  tight  with  the  Point-toAvn  people. 
Many  were  killed  on  each  side.  After  they  had  fought  all  winter  they 
talked  of  peace.  They  then  gave  many  slaves  back  and  foi  th  as  blood 
compensation.  Then  there  was  peace. 

When  summei'  came  the  Point-town  people  went  to  the  Nass  to  war. 
After  they  had  been  unable  to  tind  an  opportunity  to  do  anv  damage 
for  some  time  three  canoes  came  along,  arid  the}’  pursued  them.  They 
killed  all  who  were  in  them.  But  they  were  Tsimshian.  They  enslaved 
them. 

On  account  of  that  the  Tsimshian  came  to  tight.  Then  they  had  a 
pitched  battle  with  the  Point-town  people.  At  that  time  many  were 
killed  on  both  sides. 

After  that  the  Point-town  people  again  went  to  tight.  Some  camp- 
ers were  then  diying  halibut  at  the  mouth  of  the  Skeena.  The}’ 
destroyed  them  all.  They  also  took  many  as  slaves. 

After  that  the  Tsimshian  again  came  to  war.  At  that  time  they 
took  nine  women  as  slaves  out  of  four  canoes  in  which  the  people  had 
gone  out  to  pick  berries.  They  belonged  to  many  families.  They 
also  killed  three  men.  Some  escaped  to  the  woods. 

Many  families  went  at  once  to  war  together.  They  destroyed  then 
many  Tsimshian  who  were  cani])ing  out.  At  that  time  they  also 
enslaved  a great  number.  Then  they  (rame  to  Masset,  singing  songs 
of  victory.  Then  they  did  not  come  again  to  tight.  When  it  was 
summer  the  Tsimshian  came  to  make  peace.  And,  while  the  whole 
town  danced  together,  they  gave  them  pi’operty.  When  that  was 
over  tliey  wanted  the  Masset  peojile  to  go  across  in  their  turn.  Those 
also  then  went  over  to  make  peace.  'I'hey  also  gave  them  a great  deal 
of  property. 

The  news  then  I’eached  the  Niska  that  they  had  made  peace.  And 
they  also  came  to  dance  [without  having  sent  word  in  advance]. 
^^'hen  the  Nass  people  landed  in  front  of  the  town  they  shot  at  them. 
Many  of  the  Nass  people  were  killed.  Part  escaped,  and  some  time 
afterward  they  came  to  tight.  At  that  time  many  wei’e  killed  on  both 
sides. 

Then  the  Point-town  people  also  went  to  tight.  They  came  to 
Lag.A'mklida.  That  time  the  Nass  people  won.  They  killed  many 
of  the  Masset  people.  When  they  went  to  war  the  next  time  they 
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killed  of  the  Nass  people.  And  they  killed  a town  chief  named 

Sqatli'n.  The  Nass  people  were  very  sorry  on  account  of  him.  The}"^ 
wept  and  scratched  their  faces.  The  others  returned  singing  songs  of 
victory. 

And  when  the}’  went  thither  to  light  again  the  town  of  Lag.A'mklida 
was  empty.  They  then  burned  the  town.  They  captured  many  boxes 
of  grease. 

When  they  returned  Skilqe'xas  summoned  the  people.  He  said 
that  he  would  send  feathers  to  the  Niska.  Then  some  of  them  did  not 
like  it.  And  (iia'chns  also  summoned  the  people.  He  said  the  .same 
thing.  Then  all  agreed.  And  they  took  over  feathers  to  the  Tsim- 
shian.  After  that  they  carried  them  up  to  the  Niska. 

Some  time  aftei’ward  they  came  in  ten  canoes.  They  then  carried 
the  dancers  into  all  the  houses.  At  that  time  they  gave  them  a great 
deal  of  blood  money.  They  gave  three  slaves  for  the  chief  they  had 
killed.  ■ At  that  time  there  was  not  a single  slave  left  in  Masset. 
They  gave  them  all  away  as  blood  money.  Then  they  went  joyfully 
away.  Some  were  dancing;  .some  were  singing  canoe  songs.  At  that 
time  they  also  left  feathers.  They  wanted  the  Masset  people  [to  visit 
them]. 

They  then  also  went  over.  They  gave  them  a great  deal  of  blood 
money.  They  had  then  a true  peace  with  each  other.  The  Nass 
people  also  told  them  to  come  and  get  boxes  of  grease,  and  they  went 
over  to  get  them.  They  [the  Niska]  then  settled  again  in  the  burned 
town.  The  Nass  people  gjive  them  boxes  of  grease. 

And  when  they  came  home  the  Point-town  people  again  fought  with 
the  Up-inlet-giti'ns.  Five  chiefs  of  the  Point-town  people  were  killed. 
After  they  had  fought  for  a while  the  Point-town  people  carried  over 
two  copper  plates  to  Q!ayil'n.“  There  they  thi’ew  them  into  the  water. 
Then  those,  too,  had  peace  with  each  other.  They  gave  slaves  back 
and  forth  as  blood  money.  And  they  had  women  on  each  side  marry 
with  the  opposites,  because  they  feared  that  they  would  be  angry 
again.  Now  there  was  peace. 

Afterward,  when  they  had  been  visiting  among  the  Tsimshian  for 
.some  time,  one  of  the  liocky-coast-giti'ns'“  was  killed  among  the  Tsim- 
shian.  hen  they  came  to  make  peace  on  account  of  him  they  were 
so  easy  to  kill  on  the  coast  that  they  destroyed  them.  Then  they 
bi’ought  those  [dead  bodies]  home  also. 

At  that  time  some  went  behind  the  town  of  Masset  to  keep  watch. 
And  when  the  pimshian  had  almost  got  ashore  behind  Masset  they 
shot  at  them.  They  drove  the  warriors  away.  Then  the  Rocky-coast- 
giti'ns  went  to  war.  They  killed  many  Tsimshian. 

Afterward,  when  the  Tsimshian  came  to  tight,  they  enslaved  nine 
of  the  Masset  people.  Then  all  the  families  again  started  to  make 
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Will’  on  tli('  Tsini.shiiiii. 
OtluM'. 


At  that  time  tlih}'  cV)ntiriiiaIly  killed  each 


At  one  time,  when  they  went  to  war  and  had  approached  some  who 
Wefe  living-  in  a lonely  place,  one  came  out  on  shore  wearing  a gi  izzlv- 
hear  crest.  'I'hey  then  thought  that  he  was  all  right."  They  .sug- 
gest(‘d  making  peace.  'I'he  warriors  returned.  And  the  Ma.sset  peo- 
ple went  to  make  p(aice.  They  then  gave  a great  deal  of  jn-opert}’  to 
the  iNIasset  people. 

• After  they  had  started  away  they  shot  another  d'simshian.  The 
Tsimshian  then  did  nothing  in  return.  They  shot  down  the  one  who 
was  going  to  take  Lgiax's place  without  his  .saying  a word.  Then  he 
did  not  want  his  nephew  to  b(*  killed  for  nothing  and  came  to  make  peaci'. 
That  time  they  gave  a great  amount  of  property  to  him.  Then  there 
was  peace  again  eveiywhere. 

At  that  time  he  (Lgiilx)  felt  very  good  and  went  to  visit  the  Kaigani. 
After  they  had  gone  along  for  a while  they  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Middle-town  people,  who  were  going  to  war  upon  the  Niska.  They  then 
shot  at  each  other.  The  Gits(ioara'tc!i‘“  they  completelj'  destroyed. 
Nine  escaped  along  with  Lgiiix  to  the  woods.  They  also  broke  up  five 
canoes.  Part  of  the  Middle-town  people  were  al.so  killed. 

After  two  nights  had  pa.ssed  the  Tlingit  came  to  him.  During  all 
that  time  they  lived  on  tlie  food  which  had  been  thi'own  overboard  and 
had  Hoated  ashore.  'Fhe  Tlingit  then  carried  news  about  Lgiax  (to 
his  people].  And  the  Tsimshian  went  to  get  him  in  four  canoes. 
Then  he  said  that  he  was  too  gr(>at  to  be  taken  away.  Do  you  come 
after  me  because  you  think  that  our  grandfathers  ever  got  into 
strange  canoes?  Lgiilx  does  not  get  into  a stranger’s  canoe.’’" 

He  then  sent  word  to  have  food  brought  to  himself.  And,  after 
they  had  started  away,  the}"  made  a (i  fathom  canoe.  When  it  was 
finished  he  came  to  his  town.  Then  the  house  chiefs  came  and  danced 
before  him. 

Some  time  after  they  prepared  for  war.  They  set  out.  At  that 
time  the  Tsimshian  destroyed  the  fort  of  Sidi'kun.'®  They  enslaved 
many  of  the  Middle-town  people.  They  killed  then  many  of  the 
renowned  men  of  the  Middle-town  people. 

The  Middle-town  people  began  at  once  to  eat  medicine,  and  did  .so 
all  winter.  When  summer  came  they  went  to  war.  At  that  time  the}" 
killed  or  enslaved  many  Tsimshian.  They  went  up  directly  [among 
the  Tlingit]  to  sell  them.  They  got  a lot  of  ammunition  and  guns 
in  exchange.  Then  they  again  fortified  them.selves. 

Some  time  afterward  the  Tsimshian  came  against  the  fort.  At  that 
time  the  Middle-town  people  went  out  in  their  canoes.  They  shot  at 
each  other  on  the  ocean.  Only  five  of  the  Middle-town  people  were 
killed  then.  But  many  of  the  Tsimshian  were  killed. 
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And,  after  the  Tsimshian  had  .started  otl,  they  .said  that  they  would 
rai.so  their  canoes.  On  the  very  next  day  after  they  had  raised  them 
they  went  to  fight,  d’hey  enslaved  then  veiT  many  women  who  were 
out  after  bei-ries.  At  that  time  they  came  to  the  fort  singing  .songs  of 
victory.  The}”^  remained  there  then  on  the  watch. 

By  an  l)y  the  'rsimshian  came  to  tight  again.  And  again  many  were 
killed  on  both  sides.  Some  time  afterward  they  settled  at  KlAgfi'ni. 

And,  after  they  had  lived  there  for  a while,  a 3-sail  canoe  came.  The 
Middle  peojile  were  going  to  destroy  it  then  because  a man  of  the 
Ea'>lc  side  who  lived  with  them  had  gone  to  ]\Iassetand  had  lieen  killed 
there.  One  of  the  ^liddle-town  people  then  came  out  to  talk  to  the 
Middle- born.'" 

After  it  (the  canoe)  had  approached  the  town  for  a while,  the  Middle- 
l)orn  got  ready  foi-  it.  And  when  the  canoe  came  in  front  they  upset 
it  by  shooting.  The  Middle-town  people,  and  the  Middle  people  at 
once  had  a pitched  battle  outside.  Some  of  the  Sal.v'ndas''  who  were 
neutral  went  to  look  at  the  canoe.  Under  it  they  found  the  owner  of 
the  canoe  and  his  wife. 

After  they  had  fought  and  killed  each  other  fora  while  they  .said  that 
(U'tg.ax.I'lina  '*  was  killed.  He  was  kept  under  .some  slaves',  but  still  he 
was  killed.  Many  al.so  were  wounded.  When  they  told  his  grand- 
father, he  said:  ‘‘  Be  careful  howyou  tell  inethatGi'tg.ax.I'linai.s  killed.'’ 
He  thought  he  was  too  great  to  be  killed.  Pie  went  then  to  see  him 
sitting  up.  'I'lien  he  turned  around  (piickly.  There  was  a high  cliff 
there.  He  was  going  to  throw  hinrself  over,  when  the}'  .seized  him. 
Afterward,  as  he  went  crying  around  the  tire,  he  dash  d himself  against 
a [white  liian’sj  anvil. 

Gi'tg.ax.T'lifia’s  elder  l>rother,  Tldjiwas,'”  was  sitting  at  the  time  in 
front  of  his  yoimger  brother.  Thev  then  stopped  shooting  one  another. 
And  Gf'tg.ax.i'lina’s  parents  got  ten  slaves  from  the  house  of  the 
Middle-town  people.  Then  I'ldjiwas  asked  the  Middle-town  people  to 
stay  awake  with  [the  body  of]  Gi'tg.ax.i'lina.  Although  they  had 
just  shot  at  each  other,  they  were  called  for  it. 

Then  the}’  came  in  a crowd.  They  were  afraid  to  enter.  By  and 
l)y  they  came  in.  They  let  them  stay  awake  thei’e.  The}^  were  ten 
nights  in  the  house.  All  the  time  the}^  gave  them  food.  And,  after 
they  buried  him,  they  gave  property  to  the  Middle-town  people  to 
pay  for  the  wake.  After  that  I'ldjiwas  .started  to  kill  the  Middle- 
town  people.'*"  Each  time  much  property  was  given  as  blood  money. 

By  and  by  NAu-gut-tci'ng.a  went  off  on  a vessel.  After  that,  when 
a vessel  canie  with  him  and  they  went  out  to  trade,  Gitkudja'os 
approached  I'ldjiwas  to  kill  him.  NAu-gut-tci'ng.a  said  to  him: 
“Take  care,  they  are  coming  to  kill  3'ou.”  At  that  time  I'ldjiwas 
shot  Gitkudja'os  alongside  the  vessel,  so  that  he  fell  into  the  water. 
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The  crowd  of  ])coplo  who  were  about  tlien  Hod  to  their  homes.  \ATen 
all  had  got  in  he  went  home.  They  then  .shot  at  him.  Me  o.scaped 
into  his  hou.se. 

The  Middle-town  people  and  the  Middle  people  at  once  fought 
together.  Then  they  again  gave  a great  deal  of  property  to  each 
othei’.  Some  time  afterward  a ve.ssel  agaiti  stopped  there  with  Naii- 
gut-tci'ng.a  on  board.  lie  then  remained  there.  After  they  had 
drunk  whisky**  one  of  the  Middle-town  people  shot  at  NAn-gut-tci'ng.a, 
but  his  gun  mi.ssed  tire.  He,  however,  killed  the  Middle-town  man. 
The>’  fought  again  at  once. 

After  j)eace  had  been  made  the  father  of  t'ldjiwas  bought  a pistol 
for  him  which  was  all  silver.  And,  when  he  had  it  in  his  hand  in 
front  of  the  town,  his  father’s  younger  brother  asked  to  look  at  it. 
At  that  time  he  told  him  that  people  could  not  be  killed  l)y  it  [but 
only  wounded].  So  he  shot  his  father’s  younger  brother  with  it. 
And  the}'  again  began  lighting. 

After  that  they  also  killed  I'ldjiwas.  They  wounded  him.  After 
he  had  remained  alive  for  fifteen  nights  he  held  his  gun  loaded  and 
said:  “ Now,  the}' are  coming  down  for  me.”  He  then  shot  through 
the  smoke  hole.  And  he  talked  again.  “ I am  going  up,  and  1 will 
throw  down  the  planks  that  are  inside  his  house.  I will  also  throw 
down  his  l)urning  coals.”  Then  he  said:  “Now,  1 am  going  up  to  be 
with  him.”  After  he  had  Hnished  speaking  he  was  as  those  who  go  to 
sleep. 

And,  when  evening  was  coming  on,  something  made  a slight  noise 
in  the  air.  Then  something  red  fell  out  of  the  sky.  It  happened  as 
he  had  said.** 

Afterward  NAu-gut-tci'ng.a  killed  one  of  the  Middle-town  people, 
and  they  again  had  a Hght.  They  again  made  peace  with  each  other 
after  one  of  the  nephews  of  NAn-gut-tci'ng.a  was  killed.  After  they 
had  giv'en  property  to  him,  NAn-gut-tci'ng.a  went  away  and  .settled 
among  the  'rsimshian.  His  nephews  lived  at  KlAga'ni. 

At  that  time  a youth,  Sg.a'gia,  liv'ed  with  Sg.atcIida'Igm,  who  took 
care  of  him.  Then  he  treated  Sg.a'gia  badly.  Getting  angry  ^with 
him,  he  drew  blood.  And  two  nights  afterward  he  killed  Sg.atclida  I- 
gm.  He  then  took  his  three  slaves.  When  he  was  going  to  kill  his 
wife  also  she  used  good  words  to  him.  He  went  away  in  his  canoe. 

He  then  passed  right  by  in  front  of  KlAga'ni.  He  cro.ssed  the  sea. 
He  went  to  Tcla'af.**  Sg.a'gia’s  gun  was  heard  to  sound  at  Kaisun **  as 
he  came  along.  And,  when  he  landed  and  stood  among  them,  he 
related  his  adventure. 

All  that  summer,  while  they  were  fishing  for  black  cod,  he  kept  a 
watch  for  war  people.  After  they  had  caught  salmon,  they  mo\ed  to 
Skidegate  inlet. 
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When  we  camped  for  the  niglit  [we  heard]  a Tsim.shian  named  Xagu'n 
of  the  Gitgwi'lgiaodji,“'’  who  had  enslaved  some  Pebble-people,  sing 
songs  of  victoiy  in  front  of  us. 

Some  who  were  returning  home  from  Skidegate  were  enslaved  by 
the  Tsimshian.  We  then  carried  the  news  to  Skidegate.  At  that  time 
we  started  to  live  at  X:l'na.'^“  They  then  asked  property  of  us  on 
account  of  what  we  had  done  to  the  Tsimshian.* *’  After  that,  when  we 
were  living  at  Kaisun,  more  news  came.  They  said  that  some  canoes 
had  been  destro^'ed  in  Skidegate  passage.  Part  of  the  people  were 
enslaved  also.  Jt  happened  to  three  families.  Thej'  did  it  to  the  Git- 
I'ns’-servants,**  Those-born-at-Stasa'os,*“  and  Those-born-at-Pebble- 
town.*"  The  Tlingit  were  the  ones  who  did  it.  When  we  came  to 
Xfi'na  Those-born-at-House-point  asked  propert}'^  of  us  for  some 
who  had  been  captured.  Then  they  first  gave  us  propert3^  After 
that  we  also  gave  them  property.  When  we  came  to  Tcla'af  Those- 
born-at-Stasa'ps  also  asked  blood  mone}"  of  us.  We  also  gave  to  them 
blood  mone}’. 

After  that  the  Ninstints  people  invited  the  people  of  Kaisun.  The 
Kaisun  people  went  thither  at  once.  And,  after  they  had  been  there 
for  a while,  the}'  went  after  house  planks.  The  Ninstints  people 
went  out  also  fo  fish  near  by.  Some  time  afterward  they  discovered 
enemies.  The  BollaI)ella**  destroyed  or  enslaved  those  who  were  out 
fishing.  At  that  time  the  Bellal)ella  killed  many  of  the  Ninstints  peo- 
ple. Ihey  also  enslawed  many  of  the  Sand-town  people**  of  high 
rank.  Then  they  at  once  stopped  getting  the  parts  of  the  house. 
Things  went  badly.  We  went  away  immediately. 


•See  “Story  of  the  Food-giviii«-to\vn  people,”  note  5. 

Means  something  like  “seeing  property.” 

* Rose  spit. 

■'See  the  story  of  (niiiana.si''ingit,  note  5. 

® At  tlie  month  of  Li'elAi'i  river,  the  Mi-ellen  of  the  charts,  and  close  to  Tow  hill. 

® iMany  of  the  chiefs  had  houses,  concealed  in  the  woods  in  various  places,  in  which 
to  cache  their  valuables. 

’Or  Lak-ungida  (Dorsey  In  American  Antiquarian,  volume  19,  1897,  page  279). 

ccording  to  the  same  authority  this  was  once  a large  town,  but  the  population  is 
now  not  over  50. 

«They  were  so  called  from  their  situation  in  Masset  inlet  with  relation  to  most  of 
the  other  fannhes.  Tradition  says  that  they  formerly  constituted  one  familv  with 
the  Seaward-giti'ns  of  Skidegate  when  the  two  were  on  the  east  coast  of  c/raham 
island  In  comparatively  modern  times  they  settled  in  and  owned  the  town  of 
Q.aya  n,  ]ust  above  Masset.  See  also  the  story  of  “ Fights  between  the  Tsimshian 
and  llaida  and  among  the  northern  Haida,”  note  33. 

“ Lying  just  above  -Ma.«set  on  the  same  side  of  the  inlet.  The  Up-inlet-giti'ns  set- 
half  of  U Foint-town  people  joined  them  and  occupied 


"'Ihe  coast  referred  to  is  that  between  Masset  inlet  and  Virago  sound.  The 

families  called  WFdja  gitina'-i,  Tcets 


gitina'-i,  Tlo'fkla  gitina'-i  and  Djus  xade'. 
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" On  account  of  tlic  crcHt  lie  was  wearing.  This  iH'longs  to  the  Raven  side  aniong 
the  Ilaida,  and  was  worn  by  the  Point-town  iieople. 

Head  chief  at  Port  Simpson. 

I can  not  identify  this  name  in  otlier  lists  of  Tsimshian  families. 

'Mle  would  come  home  only  in  his  own  canoe;  they  therefore  went  away  and 
made  one  for  him. 

\ cape  on  the  Kaigani  co!U«t. 

**  Another  name  for  the  Middle-giti'ns;  see  the  notes  to  “A  raid  on  the  Tlingit.” 

” .\n  Eagle  family  among  the  Kaigani.  Before  the  emigration  they  owned  much 
of  the  northwest  coast  of  Hraham  island.  Afterward  some  of  them  intermarried 
with  the  Tlingit  of  Sitka  and  the  Tongas. 

'*  Chief  of  the  Middle-giti'ns;  see  the  second  story  hack. 

‘“The  word  means  “nobleman.” 

“ He  broke  the  peace  .several  times  in  this  way. 

Haida,  lam  (i.  e.,  “ rum”). 

“ This  story  is  told  in  many  other  connections. 

See  the  story  of  SacTed-one-standing-and-moving,  note  31. 

“See  the  story  of  Suiiernatnral-heing-who-went-naked,  note  25. 

Probably  the  (Tyitwulgya''ts  of  Boas. 

Near  the  upper  end  of  Skidegate  inlet. 

“ By  attacking  the  Tsimshian  they  had  brought  the  latter  against  other  families. 
So  the  latter  collected  damages  from  them. 

““See  “Story  of  the  Food-giving-town  jieople,”  note  27. 

““  See  the  story  of  “ War  between  tlie  West  Coast  Haida  and  the  Tlingit,  note  1. 
“"Said  elsewhere  to  have  been  part  of  the  Pehble-town-giti'ns. 

“‘See  “Story  of  the  Hon.se-point  families,”  notes. 

The  name  used  would  cover  the  KwakiutI,  giving  that  term  its  broadest  aiiiilica- 
tion,  the  Bella  Coola,  the  coast  Salish,  and  the  Nootkit. 

““The  Ninstints  branch  of  this  family;  see  “Story  of  the  I'ood-giving-town  people, 

note  4. 
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Fight  between  Those-born-at-Qa'giads  and  Those-born-at- 

Skedans 

[Told  by  Abraham  of  Those-born-at-Q!a'dAsgo] 


They  were  encamped  in  G.a'ogits  ‘ to  gather  fish  eggs.  Those-born- 
at-Qa'gials  and  Those-born-at-Skedans  lived  on  opposite  sides. 

Once  Koa'gians^  won  from  ICusLxa's  a large  knife  that  his  dead 
father  had  owned.  And  he  refused  to  give  it  to  him.  Thev  wrangled 
then  with  each  other.  Then  Koa'gians  went  out  and  announced  the 
day  that  they  had  agreed  upon  for  fighting.  On  the  appointed  day 
thc}'^  j)ut  on  their  armor.  Ihey  used  helmets,  war  coats,  and  gorgets. 

Then  Koa'gians  asked:  “ Whom  shall  I use  for  my  fighting  skirt? 
And  Sounding-property  .said:  “You  shall  use  me  for  your  fighting 
skirt.  He  was  a youth.  Ihey  even  broke  up  their  canoes  to  use  the 
pieces  as  gorgets. 

I lesently,  when  they  were  ready,  they  approached  each  other  in 
lines.  Koa'gians  acted  as  leader  of  Those-born-at-Skedans.  Sounding- 
property  protected  him  below  his  breast.  And  Qagi't  acted  as  leader  of 
rhose-born-at-Qil  gials.  He,  too,  was  a brave  man,  and  he  determined 
to  fight  with  Koa'gians.  As  soon  as  they  were  all  engaged  in  battle, 
Qagi't  speared  Koa'gians,  .so  that  he  fell.  Then  Qagi't  pulled  him 
toward  himself  and  stabbed  him  with  a knife.  Sounding-property 
also  la\’  dead  in  front  of  him.  ^ 


And,  after  they  had  fought  for  a while,  Those-born-at-Skedans  and 
the  Town-of-Djl'gna‘  people  were  driven  back.  And  they  did  not  go 
near  the  place  where  they  used  to  live.  They  went  instead  toward  the 
woods.  And  Those-born-at-Qa'gials  pursued  them. 

South-east"  rested  on  two  strong  youths,  and 
they  helped  him  up  the  mountain.  And  he  heard  the  Skedans  people 
calling  from  Kdiind:  “They  are  taking  your  beaver.”  But  still  he 
went  away.  South-east  owned  a beaver  dish.  That  >vas  what  thev 
meant  when  they  called  to  him,® 

A\hile  they  earned  him  along  he  repeated:  “My  beaver.”  And 
when  they  reached  the  top  of  the  mountain  all  the  men  and  women  sat 
With  him,  and  he  began  to  weep  for  his  beaver: 

- J ’ Ij  H I : Wadika'lAin  tciili'-I-I-i-i;  | ’ hi-I-M-t-  ; I hl- 

to  T^.l  n ” 1"’”a  ‘^'vay  from  there.  And  thev  came 

song:  ^ another 

I :Wa  yi'a  he  e I e:  | I look  upon  it,  xe  e e e 
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1 :Wlya  hi  ye  he  ye:  | There  is  now  duyliffht  (i.  e.,the  trouble  is 
partly  over)." 

“ 1 :Wa}'I'a  he'e  e e:  | ” 

And  after  that  they  occupied  Mountain-fort.'"  Then  the  women  of 
Tho.se- born-at-Skcdans  frathered  a superiiatural  medicine.  And,  after 
they  had  collected  it,  they  gave  it  to  One-going-to-be-the-elder-Sqaa'n." 
They  put  it  then  upon  a charmed  necklace,  and  they  also  put  some 
upon  a looking-glass.  ()ne-going-to-bc-the-elder  Sqaa'n  then  .sent  the 
charm  over  to  Wa'nAg.Au.'"  And  she  sent  over  to  Tcinxfi'da'"  the 
mirror  on  which  she  had  put  the  medicine. 

As  soon  as  they  reached  Skedans  Wa'iiAg.An  wore  the  charm  and 
Tcinxa'da  looked  at  him.self  in  the  mirror.  They  felt  [the  effects  ofj 
the  medicine  at  once.  Tcinxii'da’s  face,  which  had  been  touched  by  a 
war  spear’s  point,  had  not  healed.  They  went  from  Skedans  at  once 
to  get  wives.  And  a large  number  went  along. 

When  they  got  near  iNlountain-fort  they  stood  up.  And  they  began 
to  sing:  ‘‘One  will  not  even  feel  where  he  fell,  a'hi^'a.”*"  Then  some- 
one in  the  canoe  repeated:  “That  is  the  way  it  will  happen.”'" 

At  that  time  Qlayu's  got  ready  for  them.  He  .said  that  the}'  might 
get  off  the  canoe,  l)ut  perhaps  he  would  not  let  them  in.  When  they 
had  gone  ashore  they  entered  the  house.  W hen  [Those-born-at-Skedans] 
acted  in  an  unfriendly  manner,  as  if  they  were  ready  to  do  something, 
all  escaped  to  their  canoe. 

And,  after  they  had  gone  up  the  inlet  some  distance,  they  came  to 
their  brother-in-law.  And  he  asked:  “Say!  brothers-in-law,  why  did 
you  come  up  hercH’  And  they  said  to  him:  “ Ihey  almost  destioyed 
us.  We  e.scaped  by  sea.”  Then  he  said:  “ Come  back  then.  J think 
thev  did  it  to  you  because  1 was  away.”  I hen  they  returned  with  him. 

Vvhen  they  fought  at  C.a'ogits  they  had  killed  his  nephew.  He  called 
upon  his  brothers-in-law  to  go  back  because  his  mind  was  sick  on 
account  of  it.  So,  after  they  landed  at  the  fort,  they  killed  them. 
They  afterward  made  peace  with  each  other.  After  that  they  ceased 
to  treat  each  other  badly. 

The  first  of  these  families  was  the  principal  family  at  Skedans;  the  second,  the 
rulinK  family  at  Kloo.  The  one  was  Raven;  the  other.  Eagle.  They  were  so  closely 
connected  by  intermarriages  that  quarrels  seldom  arose  between  them,  and  the  one 
narrated  here  seems  to  have  been  thought  remarkable  for  that  reason. 


' Selwyn  inlet. 

One  of  Those-born-at-Skedans.  . , 

’The  person  who  acted  in  this  capacity  defended  the  lower  part  of  a warrior  s pe  - 
son,  which  was  not  so  well  protected  by  the  native  armor  as  the  upper  part, 
answered  somewhat  to  the  Oriental  “ armor-bearer.” 

‘See  the  story  of  Cloud-watcher,  notes.  They  were  always  allied  with  Those 

born-at-Skedans. 

’ One  of  the  greatest  names  of  the  chief  of  Kloo, 
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“The  beaver  was  a valued  crest  belonging  to  this  family,  and,  although  their  oppo- 
nents, being  Ravens,  could  not  wear  it,  the  capture  of  an  object  upon  which  it  was 
figured  disturbed  in  a measure  their  right  to  the  crest. 

’Tsimshian  words. 

“ Dana  inlet. 

“The  word  si'nx.i  (“evening”)  was  often  used  as  a synonym  for  “grief.” 

’“On  an  islet  between  Dog  island  and  Lyell  island. 

’’Niece  of  the  town  chief.  Sqaan-q  lai'as  (“  The-elder-s(iaan  ” ) was  the  highest 
name  for  a woman  among  Those-born-at-Skedans. 

Nephews  of  the  town  chief  at  Skedans,  and  the  ones  who  stood  next  in  succe.s- 
sion  to  his  position. 

’“Conciliatory  expressions. 
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^V'aU  BETWEEN  THE  PeBBLE-TOWN  PEOVLE  AND  THE  SlAVES 
[Told  by  Abraham  of  Thosf-born-al-Ci!iVdA.sg.o] 

Sg.iifTA'no ' went  from  TcIa'aJ  to  visit  Alwavs-readj\*  After  they 
had  gone  along  for  a while  on  the  .sqa'djan®  they  came  to  Songs-of- 
victory  town.*  And,  when  they  came  near  the  shore,  Always-ready 
shot  an  arrow  into  the  canoe.  When  he  tuiTiod  awa\’  he  .><aid:  “Mine 
strikes  in  the  way  that  it  does  when  something  is  killed.”  And  Sg.a- 
gA'no  paddled  back  behind  Fin  island.  Then  the}'  took  things  out  of 
a bo.x  for  the  one  who  had  been  shot  and  put  him  in  its  place.  And 
they  fastened  a rope  around  the  box  and  came  to  the  town  again. 

They  then  landed,  and  the  town  people,  carried  up  the  things.  With 
the  rest  of  the  propert}'  they  brought  up  a big,  heavy  box.  And, 
after  food  had  been  given  to  them  to  eat  and  evening  was  come,  Sg.a- 
gA'no’s  companions  went  to  a Hat  rock  lying  in  front  of  the  town  and 
sat  there.  Then  Sg.agA'fio,  with  two  youths,  went  toward  the  upper 
end  of  the  town. 

They  (the  town  people)  then  untied  the  heavy  box.  A dead  man  la}’ 
in  it.  Then  all  of  the  town  people  reached  for  their  war  spears. 
They  ran  down  to  the  others,  who  were  lying  idly  about,  and  killed  all. 

Then  the  chief  looked  behind  him.  And  he  .started  into  the  woods 
with  the  young  fellows..  At  that  time  he  shook  this  entire  island.® 
On  account  of  that  they  began  to  assume  the  name  “Island-shaker.” 

Then  the  two  youths  and  Sg.agA'fio  went  away.  Many  nights  passed 
over  them.  By  and  by  they  came  to  one  who  was  making  a canoe 
behind  X.i'das."  The  youths  wished  to  kill  him.  While  they  were 
talking  Sg.agA'fio  came  to  him.  When  he  (the  stranger)  saw  him  he 
.said:  “Alas!  he  must  have  been  doing  as  he  always  does.”’  'Phen, 
Avithout  even  putting  away  his  tools,  he  went  down  before  them.  1 he 
man  was  a good  canoe-lniilder,  and  he  was  a good  bear-hunter.  He 
then  went  in  and  spread  out  three  bear  skins  for  them,  and  his  wife 
cooked  food.  And,  when  he  had  it  set  before  him,  Sg.agA'fio  .said: 
“Stranger,*  I shall  not  eat  this  food.  'Phis  ground  might  .see  me.”“ 
Only  the  youths  ate  the  food.  He  then  let  them  go  in  a new  5-fathom 
canoe. 

He  gave  them  mat  sails,  paddles,  and  mats  and  food  for  the  youth.s. 
Then  Sg.agA'fio  said  to  the  man:  “ You  had  better  not  stay  Avhere  the 
people  of  Sqa'ma-(i!e-u  camp  this  summer.  Stay  near  .some  .sandy 
beach.  When  we  return  from  fighting  we  will  putott  in  front  of  you 
your  friends  who  have  been  taken  as  slaves.”  He  then  went  to  Iclaal 
with  the  youths. 
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Then  the  Ninstints  people  began  to  live  in  a fort  on  the  top  of  Sqas. 
But,  although  they  were  afraid,  the  one  who  gavo  his  canoe  to  Sg.agA'no 
lived  toward  the  sea  at  (Ta'-igAu-kun."  Then  the  people  of  Tcla'id 
went  to  war  iu  successive  parties.  vVnd  they  were  on  the  water  in 
front  of  the  fort. 

Always-readv  then  came  out  of  the  smoke  hole,  and  he  walked 
about  on  the  roof  wearing  his  armor.  They  shot  at  him  then  with 
arrows.  They  did  not  pierce  him.  He  then  went  back  and  shot  at 
them  in  turn.  The  next  time  they  went  to  war  they  climbed  up  to 
the  top  of  the  clitf.  They  tried  to  roll  down  stones  upon  them. 
These  did  not  come  near  the  houses.  The  stones  all  skipped  over  the 
houses.  And  they  again  went  home. 

And,  after  they  had  held  them  besieged  for  a while,  they  were  strait- 
ened for  food.  Then  Always-ready  told  his  brother-in-law  to  make 
ten  bows  for  himself.  And,  after  he  had  worked  upon  them  for  a 
while,  he  finished  them.  Fine  feathers  were  fastened  near  the  tips. 
And  his  brother-in-law  gave  them  to  him.  He  was  glad  to  have  them. 
Then  he  gave  up  the  big  cedar  bow  he  alwaj^s  used  in  favor  of  these 
new  ones. 

The  people  of  the  town  began  to  dislike  him.  His  sisters  and  his 
brothers-in-law  were  affected  with  the  same  feeling,  because,  on 
account  of  him,  they  were  alwa3’s  hungry. 

One  day  his  brothers-in  law  came  in  from  fishing.  His  sister  gave 
him  the  white  part  of  the  belly  of  the  halibut  thej'  had  caught.  On 
account  of  that' he  went  out  fishing  with  three  persons.  He  took  his 
ten  bows  with  him,  and  he  took  his  two  arrow  boxes.  But  he  left  his 
cedar  bow  behind. 

And  on  the  day  after  he  went  fishing,  very  early,  they  again  came  to 
fight.  And,  as  he  used  to  do,  one  came  out  on  the  top  of  the  house 
and  said  “•Ha-ha.”  And  when  they  shot  up  at  him  he  went  in.  When 
they  again  shot  down  from  the  fort,  one  of  the  ffoating  arrows  stood 
on  end  in  the  water.  They  brought  it  in.  From  it  hung  a small 
stone.  Ihen  the}’  handed  it  to  an  old  man  among  them,  and,  after  he 
had  thought  about  it  for  a while,  he  said  the}’  did  that  as  a sign  that 

he  (Always-ready)  w’as  out  fishing.  The  ten  canoes  then  started 
seaw’ard. 

Five  went  out  on  each  side  of  Xe'na.'^  They  looked  for  him  as 
they  went  along,  and,  when  they  had  nearly  met  at  the  end,  they  saw 
him  lying  out  to  sea.  Then  they  went  to  him.  When  he  discovered 
them  he  walked  about  in  the  middle  of  the  canoe  aw'aiting  them.  And 
when  they  got  near  him  he  took  one  bow.  He  broke  it.  He  took 
another.  He  also  broke  that.  When  he  had  done  that  for  a wdiile  he 
broke  all  ten  bows.  His  brother-in-law  who  had  made  his  bows  for 

mn  had  notched  the  rounded  side  of  the  bow’  under  the  feathers 
.vfl  l)roke  just  there. 
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lie  then  throw  the  hroken  pieces  of  the  hows  and  the  two  an-ow 
l)oxes  into  the  sea.  He  did  not  scratch  an3’one’s  skin.  They  were 
afraid  of  him.  When  lie  threw  liis  an’ows  away  they  went  to  him. 
And  they  killed  the  thive  who  were  Hshing  with  him,  hut  him  they 
captured. 

He  then  fjot  into  Sir. aoA'no’s  canoe.  They  felt  too  glad  to  know 
that  they  had  taken  him.  Their  minds  were,  very  good  on  account  of 
him.  After  they  had  gone  along  with  him  for  a while  the}'  encamped 
at  a long  sandy  beach  which  is  called  (i.a'iil.I.'*  They  there  set  him 
ashore,  d'liey'  sat  around  him  on  the  beach,  d'he}’  had  heard  that  he 
was  brave,  so  they  wanted  to  see  him. 

And,  after  they  had  looked  at  him  for  a while,  they  wanted  to  see 
how  well  he  could  shoot.  They  then  stood  up  a stick  on  the  beach, 
and  Sg.agA'fio  had  something  white  hung  upon  it.  They  then  gave 
him  a how  and  arrows.  He  did  not  like  the  arrows.  They  handed 
him  then  one  with  an  iron  point.  And,  when  he  had  set  the  arrow  on 
the  how,  he  turned  around  ipiickly  to  where  Sg.agA'iio’s  nephew  sat 
hehind  him  and  shot  him.  He  fell  backward  from  the  box  on  which 
was  sitting. 

They  hound  him  then  and  brought  wood.  And  they  built  a large 
tire  upon  the  beach  for  him.  They  then  laid  him  down  with  his  liack 
to  the  tire.  And,  while  the  skin  of  his  back  was  blistering  from  the 
heat  of  the  tire,  they  picked  up  live  coals  and  rubbed  them  upon  his 
back.  They  asked  him:  ‘‘Always-ready,  does  it  hurt  you?”  And  he 
answered:  “Ha-i,  no.  The  one  whom  I killed  just  now  hurts  you. 
He  went  up  before  me.  I shall  go  up  after  him.'* 

He  was  then  burned  to  death,  and  they  looked  at  his  entrails.  One 
lobe  of  his  liver  (?)  was  short.  That  was  why  he  was  brave.  They 
laid  him  then  just  back  of  the  place  where  they  were,  at  the  edge  of 
the  grass.'® 

He  was  gone  from  among  the  families.  The  trouble  then  stopped. 
And  they  also  put  the  chiefs  son  into  a box  and  started  sorrowfully 
away. 

When  he  (Sg.agA'fio)  ran  into  the  woods  at  Songs-of-victoiy  town, 
and  after  he  reached  Tcla'al,  a woman  of  the  family  composed  a crying 
song  for  him: 

“Criandfather  (i.  e.,  Raven)  shook  the  supernatural  beings  when  he 
moved  grandly.”'** 

The  first  of  these  families  was  the  noted  Raven  family  that  owned  Tcla'al,  on  the 
west  coast  of  Moresby  island;  the  latter,  one  of  the  most  noted  Raven  families  among 
the  people  in  the  Ninstints  territory.  

' Chief  of  the  Pebble-town  i>eople. 

^ Chief  of  the  Slaves. 

The  name  of  the  common  type  of  Haida  canoe  used  in  old  times. 

♦ This  stood  on  Moresby  island  opposite  Hot  Spring  island. 
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It  is  quite  possible  that  an  earthquake  occurred  at  this  time,  the  cause  f>f  which 
Sg.ag.v'no  attributed  to  himself. 

® Probably  an  island 

’ Always-ready  was  continually  making  disturbance. 

® The  word  also  means  an  indeterminate  person  and  may  be  rendered  “So-and-so.” 

“ lie  does  not  wish  even  the  ground  to  see  him  in  such  a plight. 

'“Another  name  for  Songs-of-victory  town.  Sqam  is  said  to  be  the  name  fora 
woman’s  needlecase. 

" Or  Ga'-igAii  point. 

Ramsey  island. 

Fresh  water  or  a fresh-water  stream  is  called  g..\iiL. 

" Most  persons  who  died  by  violence  were  supposed  to  go  to  TiVxet’s  house,  which 
was  suspended  from  the  sky. 

'“This  was  probably  done  out  of  respect,  for  the  bodies  of  slaves  were  usually 
thrown  into  the  sea.  The  word  translated  liver  is  qla'dji. 

'“This  refers  to  the  earthquake  and  likens  Sg.ag.\'no  to  his  grandfather  Raven, 
who  belonged  to  the  same  clan.  One  name  assumed  by  the  head  chiefs  of  this 
family  was  N.\nki''lsi.as,  which  was  also  one  of  the  names  of  Raven. 
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War  between  the  people  of  Kloo  and  the  people  of  Ninstints 

(Told  by  Abnihiim  Tbose-borii-iit-Q!4'dARgp] 

U’lien  they  (the  Kloo  people)  lived  ut  People’s- fort  ‘ South-east*  had 
two  wives.  One  was  a woman  of  the  Sand-town  people,*  and  one  was 
a woman  of  the  Pebble-town  people.^  He  loved  the  Ninstints  woman, 
because  she  was  pretty,  h'or  that  reason  the  Pebble-town  woman 
wanted  her  to  do  something  wrong. 

Then  she  began  helping  her  to  do  it  and  told  her  husband  that  she 
was  receiving  a man  of  the  4'own-of-I)ji'gua  people.*  He  then  took 
her  outside  naked  and  whipped  her.  The-elder-Sqaa'n®  loved  her. 
And  she  said  of  the  Pebble-town  woman,  too:  “I  know  also  about  her 
lover.”  Then  South-east  heard  it,  and  he  began  whipping  her  also. 

The  next  day  both  had  di.sappeared.  I'hey  did  not  know  then 
whither  the  two  women  had  gone.  The  news  reached  Tcla'at.’  News 
also  reached  the  other  mother  in  the  Ninstints  country.  One  morning 
both  mothers  appeared  together  in  front  of  People's-fort.  Both  .sang 
crying  .songs  for  their  daughters,  d'he  Pebble-town  woman  and  the 
Sand-town  woman  both  .sang  one  [as  follow.s]: 

“On  account  of  this  my  child  moved  about.  On  account  of  this, 
when  1113'  child  moved  about,  they  ought  to  have  heard  the  thunder, 
when  mv  child  moved  about  on  the  wav  home.”* 

He  then  let  them  come  into  the  fort,  and  he  gave  them  blood  com- 
pensation. He  gave  a slave  to  each  of  them,  and  he  also  gave  a great 
deal  of  propert}'  to  each  of  them.  Then  the  canoes  parted.  The 
women  wdnt  awa}’  sutistied. 

When  it  was  near  summer  he  went  to  ask  in  marriage  the  3’ounger 
sister  of  the  Sand-town  woman  whom  he  had  married.  And  he  came 
to  .Manv-chiefs  at  Sqa'djigit  awa'-i.  And,  after  he  had  stayed  a while 
with  his  l)rother-in-law,  he  went  awa}’. 

Before  he  had  gone  far  the  mother  of  Manv-chiefs  said  to  him: 
“ Man3’-chiefs,  are  \’Ou  a man?”"  He  then  became  angry  and  took  his 
gun  and  his  paddle.  Then  thev  pursued  South-east.  And  while  they 
pursued  him  Many-chiefs  was  left  behind.  lie  did  not  have  enough 
canoe  men. 

Then  South-ea.st  got  ofi.  As  he  fled  into  the  woods  he  stepped 
under  a fallen  tree,  a small  limb  scratched  his  forehead,  and  a small 
stream  of  blood  flowed  out  down  over  his  cheeks,  fl’hen  the  Ninstints 
people  all  came  to  him.  They  encircled  him.  The}’  waited  for  Many- 
chiefs. 
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One  who  was  out  of  his  senses  said:  “ Wh}'  do  3-011  let  him  sit  there? 
Even  for  the  blood  that  is  running  down  his  face  3-011  will  be  in  a 
predicament.”'®  He  then  .shot  him.  The  name  of  him  who  shot  him 
was  SkA'ndal.  And  the3-  did  not  kill  those  who  were  with  him. 
Those  the3-  let  go. 

Half  of  the  Towu-of-Dji'gua  people  were  at  Hta'na.  The  news  had 
not  3-et  reached  them.  And  there  there  lived  a man  of  Those-born- 
in-the-Ninstints-countiT  " who  was  unmarried.  He  had  just  won  in 
gambling  three  sea-otter  skins  owned  by  a man  of  the  Town-of-Djl'gua 
people.  His  (the  latter’s)  name  was  Alder. 

Then  he  (Alder)  went  out  on  Sg.aalu'tlx.As  and  ate  medicine.  There 
he  spent  the  night  with  the  medicine  on  his  stomach.  He  came  home 
the  next  day,  and  the  da3^  after  that  he  began  eating  and  drinking. 
His  sister,  VVest-coast-clouds,  gave  him  birds’  eggs  to  eat. 

He  had  just  picked  up  one  and  was  shelling  it  when  .some  one  came 
crying  from  a point  at  the  end  of  the  town.  He  then  laid  the  egg 
down  directly  and  stopped  all  of  them,  for  they  had  started  the  cry. 

Then  Alder,  with  his  younger  brother,  went  out  to  a ship  [to  which 
the  jS’instinls ‘man  had  gone].'*  And  he  said  to  his  younger  brother: 
*’I  will  kill  him  even  if  he  has  gone  up  on  deck.”  lie  was  still  on  the 


water  below,  and  he  held  his  canoe  against  it  on  the  starboard  side. 

They  then  went  thither.  They  looked  at  him  (Alder)  while  he  was 
still  far  away,  and  the3-  asked  them:  Whv  are  they  weeping  on 

shore?”  Then  he  replied:  “I  do  not  know.  After  we  got  away  from 
land,  the3'  wailed  behind  us.  Thev  mentioned  something  about  a 
child  falling  into  the  water."  He  deceived  him  in  that  wa3-.  And 
the  Ninstints  man  was  3’et  below  them  on  the  water,  and  he  })ut  the 
canoe  alongside  of  his.  His  sea  otters  hi3'  behind  where  he  was  sitting. 

After  he  had  remained  beside  him  for  a while  he  .stabbed  him.  And 
he  said.  The  yhief  has  been  killed.  The3-  are  bringing  home  his 
body.’  He  then  took  back  his  four  sea-otter  skins. 

And,  as  soon  as  he  had  killed  the  Ninstints  man,  he  went  at  once  to 
Strait-where-no-waves-come-ashore."*  He  went  for  gunpowder  and 
bullets  which  South-east  had  stored  behind  it.  He  also  brought  the 
news  to  Strait-where-no-waves-come-ashore. 

Ihen  GiiiA  skilas  " set  a Sand-town  woman  outside  to  kill  her.  And 
Alder  stopped  him.  “ Do  not  do  that,  chief,  my  nephew.  You  are  of 
the  same  skin  dirt.”  And  he  let  her  in. 

He  then  went  over  to  the  .storehou.se,  crossing  to  it  on  a trail. 
\N  hen  became  out  there  Ninstints  people  were  going  awav  And 
when  he  came  down  on  the  shore  and  stood  opposite  them,  they  .said  to 
him:  “•Alder,  do  you  not  see  that  your  leg  has  been  cut  oH?'®  I 
wmider  what  you  are  going  to  use  as  weapons."  And  he  replied: 
es,  you  have  cut  otl  my  leg.  I shall  not  have  a single  thing  as  a 
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weapon.  Yet  two  nifrhts  from  now  I shall  have  proeurod  weapons 
by  .selling  you  a.s  slaves.” 

He  then  went  away  by  eanoe.  He  started  at  once  with  his  younger 
brothers  toward  the  south.  And  they  concealed  their  canoe  some  dis- 
tance down  the  inlet  from  the  fort.  They  then  went  up  into  the. 
woods.  Aftei’  they  had  gone  along  for  a while  Alder  led  them  across 
a point  covered  with  trees. 

After  he  had  gone  inland  he  came  to  a storehouse.  And,  having 
thrown  aside  some  skins  and  hides”  stored  there,  [he  came  toj  a box 
of  sea-otter  tails  that  was  among  them.  4'hey  afterward  went  away. 

T'hey  started  to  watch  by  the  fresh  water  opposite  the  fort.  When 
the  tide  rose  high  some  jieople  came  singing  from  the  fort.  There 
were  three  N'oung  women  and  a man  of  goodly  size. 

They  then  began  to  shoot  at  them.  They  killed  the  man  and  one 
woman  and  enslaved  the  two  others,  and  the}'  went  otl  in  their  canoe. 

From  the  fort  they  heard  his  gun  go  olf.  Idiey  were  in  canoes  in 
lines,  awaiting  him.  He  then  went  into  the  mid.st  [of  themj.  And, 
when  he  came  near,  they  moved  apart  for  him.  He  pa.ssed  through. 
He  .sang  a Heeing  .song:'*  “Waho-o-b  he-boo  waho-o-b  he-b-b-b+.” 

And  after  he  had  tied  for  a time  one  of  the  Ninstints  men  held  his 
hand  toward  him  with  lingers  outspread.”  And  he  .said;  “ 1 wonder  to 
what  place  of  .safety  Alder  is  paddling.”  Then  he  answered:  “ Slave, 
Hemlock-bark-scraplng-knife,  cha.se  me  as  fa.st  as  you  can.  Kill  me 
as  .soon  as  you  can.” 

And,  when  they  came  up  to  the  place  where  they  had  killed  the 
chief,  they  talked  one  to  another.  They  became  frightened.  “ He  is 
leading  us  to  enemies  near  b}",  he  is  leading  us  to  enemies.  I he} 
then  went  back  away  from  him.  And  he  easily  escaped  them.  ^ 

He  reached  home  and  .set  ashore  the  two  slaves  for  GiiiA'skilas. 
Thev  took  the  two  slaves  to  Skedans’®"  to  .sell  them,  and  traded  them 
for  guns  and  ammunition  only.  They  gathered  ammunition  for  wai 
as  one  collects  food. 

Now  for  a long  time  the  war  went  along  slowly.  By  and  by  the 
war  expedition  started.  After  they  had  paddled  along  for  a while 
thev  came  near  the  fort  in  the  night.  There  was  no  noi.se  of  talking  at 
the  fort,  and  they  felt  strange  aliout  it.  And  they  let  morning  c awn 
upon  them  opposite  the  fort.  And  when  it  dawned  they  saw  that  the 
fort  was  empty,  and  they  went  to  it.  Nearly  all  of  the  property  ay 
in  the  house.s.  They  then  burned  down  the  fort,  i hey  burned  the 
houses.  Thev  had  no  idea  why  the  people  had  gone. 

And,  after  Biey  had  started  out  of  the  inlet,  they  stopped  at  a large 
bed  of  kelp.  All  made  themselves  fast  to  the  kelp  with  their  paddles. 
Then  Q!a'.siek'^‘  began  to  pertorm  in  a canoe  as 
After  he  had  performed  for  a while  he  began  to  whip  the  souls  oi  the 
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enemy.  And  when  he  pulled  toward  himself  .something  he  had  seized 
in  the  air  all  the  kelp  broke. 

Then  all  went  on.  After  they  had  gone  along  for  a while  they 
saw  smoke.  And  Alder  landed  in  front  of  8ongs-of-victory  town, 
lie  went  quickly  then  to  the  other  side.  When  he  had  come  to  the 
other  side  he  came  out  behind  a man  who  was  carrying  along  drift- 
wood at  the  end  of  the  trail.  He  shot  him  from  behind. 

The  Ninstints  people  di.scovered  their  enemies  at  once.  Many-chiefs 
held  a new  gun.  Those  left  to  care  for  the  canoes  then  came  round 
the  point.  After  they  had  anchored  their  canoes  one  came  running 
out  from  them  (the  Ninstints  people).  He  had  no  gun.  He  held  a 
spear.  “The  Town-of-DjT'gua  people  are  always  like  that  (i.  e., 
cowards).  Shall  1 stop  before  I get  there?” 

The}"  at  once  ran  together,  shooting.  The  Ninstints  people  were 
driven  back.  The  tir.st  time  he  tired  the  flintlock  on  Many-chiefs’  gun 
broke  in  two.  Nothing  could  help  him.  When  they  went  back 
Many-chiefs  was  wounded.  He  escaped  with  them  into  the  woods. 
Very  many  Ninstints  people  were  killed  then.  Not  one  was  killed 
on  the  other  side. 

After  they  had  gone  into  the  woods  after  them  for  a while  they 
came  back.  Then  GiiiA'skilas  stood  in  the  place  where  they  had 
encamped  near  a whale.  If  one  had  two  slaves,  he  gave  him  one. 
If  one  had  three,  he  gave  him  two.  If  one  had  one,  he  did  not  give 
it  to  him.  At  that  time  he  became  still  more  of  a chief.  In  exchange 
for  those  slaves  he  had  a house  built. 

And,  after  the  Ninstints  people  had  gone  along  for  a while  in  the 
woods,  they  lived  in  the  mountains.  Their  kettles  and  all  of  their 
property  had  been  captured.  They  steamed  whale  in  things  that  they 
hollowed  out. 

\\’hile  they  lived  there,  before  Many-chiefs’  wound  was  healed,  he 
practiced  how  he  was  going  fight.  He  opened  again  his  unhealed 
wound.  He  died  there.  They  then  started  away  and  came  out  oppo- 
site Red-cod  island.*^ 

And  those  who  had  gone  to  fight  went  out  again  the  next  year  to 
fight  on  account  of  South-east.  At  that  time  they  did  not  know  where 
they  (the  Ninstints  people)  lived.  After  they  had  gone  along  for  a 
while  they  came  to  a reef  lying  out  from  the  mouth  of  a strait. 

1 here  Smoke  got  ofi'.  When  he  looked  seaward  he  dropped  to  the 
ground.  He  did  so,  because  he  saw  fishing  canoes. 

On  that  day  they  had  given  to  Kia'nskina-i“‘  the  white  part  of  a 
halibut.  That  was  why  he  was  out  fishing.  They  at  once  went  out 
from  K!iH’  toward  them,  and  they  destroyed  the  people.  Among 
others  they  killed  the  chief,  d hey  then  seized  Hemlock-bark-scrap- 
ing-knife  on  the  water.  “Hemlock-bark-scraping-knife,  when  the 
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chief  was  clia.sed,  did  you  not  .stop  them?”  “No,”  he  said.  And 
they  .struck  him  on  the  lips  with  the  short  .sitdier  strings  that  tliey 
lield.  They  killed  him  with  them. 

They  then  skinned  Kia'nskina-i’s  head,  and  were  happy  to  have  it,* *’ 
and  they  returned  home  with  it.  They  cea.sed  to  think  about  South- 
east. 'rhey  stopped  warring. 

’Situate  on  an  islet  off  tlie  north  sliore  of  Tan-oo  i.sland,  about  midway  l)etween 
its  east  and  west  ends. 

*tMiief  of  Kloo;  see  “ Figlit  l)etween  Tliose-1)orn-at-tiiVgials  and  Tliose-t)orn-at- 
Skedans,”  note  5. 

”A  Ninstints  family;  see  “Story  of  tlie  Food-j'iving-town  people,”  note  4. 

’See  “ Fight  at  tlie  Town  of  Da'x.ua,”  note  2. 

®See  the  story  of  Cloud-watcher,  notes. 

“One  of  the  most  prominent  women  among  Those-born-at-Skedans;  see  “Fight 
between  Tbose-born-at-Qa'gials  and  Those-born-at-Skedans,”  note  11. 

’.See  “Sacred-one-standing-and-moving,  Stone-ribs,  and  Upward,”  note  31. 

“Intimating  tliat  she  was  too  great  for  anything  to  have  hapjiened  to  her  without 
something  being  heard  about  it. 

“Taunting  him  with  having  suffered  his  sister  to  be  whipped  unavenged. 

'“Blood  having  been  drawn  from  the  chief,  they  would  suffer  for  it  in  any  case. 

“Or  the  G..\''nxet-gitina''-i,  a jirominent  Eagle  family  among  the  Ninstints  people. 

'Ole  was  about  to  trade  tbe  skins  he  had  just  won  for  European  commodities. 

'“In  earlier  limes  this  was  the  site  of  a town  belonging  to  the  Xa'gi-la''nas. 

“At  Ma.sset  the  following  explanation  of  this  name  was  given:  A man  de.siring  to 
liecome  wealthy  once  ate  a common  plant  called  xat-gi'na  (i.  e.,  “common  xat”) 
mistaking  it  for  the  true  xat,  which  is  supposed  to  be  a powerful  jiroperty  medicine. 
Nevertheless  he  became  wealthy  and  a.«.sumed  the  name  OinA'skila.s,  a contraction 
of  Xat-gin.\'skilas  ( “ Wealthy-by-means-of-comnion-xat” ),  in  commemoration  of 
the  fact.  This  (iiuA'skilas  succeeded  South-east  as  town  chief  of  Kloo. 

'“They  now  live  in  the  same  town  and  form  parts  of  the  same  household. 

'“That  is,  his  means  of  carrying  on  war  had  been  destroyed. 

“The  hides  of  some  mainland  animals. 

'“A  song  supiiosed  to  prevent  pursuers  from  overtaking  one. 

'“The  worst  insult  that  could  be  offered. 

■’"Haida,  Qlo'na;  see  “Sacred-one-standing-and-moving,  Stone-ribs,  and  Upward,” 
note  35. 

'•“A  TIingit  name,  like  many  of  the  names  used  by  llaida  shamans. 

'•“This  one  was  erected  at  Skedans,  where  a part  of  Those-born-at-.Skedans  always 
lived. 

■’’Conimonly  called  Ninstints  from  the  name  of  its  chief. 

■■“Chief  of  the  Sand-town  people  of  Ninstints. 

““This  is  the  name  of  a reef  opposite  Ninstints  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  the 
very  first  land  to  apjiear  above  the  jirimeval  waters. 

"“Because  he  was  a family  chief,  and  his  death  paid  for  that  of  theii  o\mi  familj' 

chief. 
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A FIGHT  between  THE  Xa'oI-TOAVN  PEOFEE  AND  SaND-TOWN  PEOPLE 

[Told  by  Abraham  of  Tboae-born-at-Q!a'dAsgo] 

At  the  town  of  Xfi'gi  ^ a woman  of  the  Slaves  “ went  outside  before 
she  went  to  bed.  She  did  not  return.  But  instead  of  sajdng  any- 
thing the}"  kept  the  matter  in  their  minds.  They  did  not  know  from 
what  town  people  had  come  to  get  her. 

Some  time  afterward  they  discovered  that  she  had  been  taken  by  a 
man  from  the  town  of  G.a'-idi“who  had  been  in  love  with  hei‘.  It 
was  a man  of  the  Sand-town  people.  They  went  then  in  a large  canoe 
to  demand  the  property  which  was  given  when  a woman  deserted  her 
husband.  And  they  came  there  at  low  water. 

When  the  tide  was  well  up  he  (the  seducer)  went  out  and  played 
with  his  wife  between  the  houses.  He  who  had  formerly  had  her  as 
his  wife  was  the  bow  man.  And,  when  he  paddled  shoreward,  he  said: 
“Shoreward!  Future  people  shall  always  remember  me.”  He  then 
took  a bow  and  two  arrows  and  jumped  off  with  them.  And  he  ran 
up  and  shot  his  wife.  Afterward  he  shot  the  man.  At  that  time  he 
escaped  into  the  canoe.  They  went  away  and  landed.  The  man’s 
mind  was  happy. 

And  Wada'*  thought  his  town  was  too  great  to  have  a woman  taken 
out  of  it.  Then  she  (his  wife)  said  to  her  husband:  “Make  it  all 
right  with  property.”  He  would  not  agree.  He  said  they  thought 
his  town  was  common.  By  and  by  she  told  her  husband  to  go  ahead: 
“ Make  a stir  about  it.  My  children  are  clear  of  it.” 

And  the  people  of  Chief -discovered’s  town®  said  the  same  things  to 
him  that  ada’s  wife  had  said.  They  could  not  stop  him.  He  also 
thought  that  his  town  was  too  great.  By  and  by  they  announced  a 
tight.  1 hey  cleaned  their  spears.  They  agreed  upon  a day  on  which 
to  fight. 

hen  the  day  at  last  arrived  they  came  around  Sqas  point.®  One 
in  the  town  shouted:  “ It  is  becoming  dry  [with  the  number  of  canoes].” 
J hey  landed  at  once  at  the  end  of  the  town.  Then  they  went  to  the 
town  of  Xa'gi.  The  people  of  Wada’s  town  stood  in  lines  on  the 
beach  awaiting  them. 

W hen  they  came  together  all  the  women  went  into  the  woods, 
Aftei  the  lines  had  approached  each  other  for  a while  they  got  within  a 
spear  cast,  and  one  from  Wada’s  side  shouted:  “ Bring  on  the  spear- 
whetstones.’  One  on  the  other  side  from  among  Chief-discovered’s 
people  also  said:  “ Ho,  ho,  you  arc  not  the  only  ones  to  have  them.” 
They  thought  that  they  had  called  spears  spear-whetstones  when  thev 
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answered.  What  thej^  reall}^  intended  was  to  call  out  ten  persons  who 
were  reckless  and  brave. 

As  soon  as  they  came  down  they  began  to  spear  the  people  of  Chief- 
di.scovered’s  town.  At  the  very  beginning  Chief-discovered  fell. 
Wada',  how'ever,  escaped. 

The  people  of  Coninion-town"  came  in  front  and  looked  on  from 
their  canoes.  O11I3'  live  canoes  [of  tlie  Sand-town  people]  escaped. 
He  destroyed  the  people  of  Chief-discovered’s  town.  After  they  had 
pulled  the  spears  out  of  the  slain  they  (the  people  of  Common-town) 
brought  their  canoes  in  front  of  the  people  of  Chief-di.scovered’s  town 
and  carried  in  the  dead  bodies.'  The}^  did  not  wish  to  fight. 

And  the  women  came  back.  Wada’s  wife,  with  her  children,  did 
not  come  back.  Although  they  hunted  for  her  body  they  could  not 
find  it.  And  the  others  carried  up  their  dead.  They  did  not,  however, 
take  up  the  body  of  Chief -discovered.  The  canoe  was  rolled  about 
by  the  waves  with  his  body  in  it.  He  floated  about  in  the  bilge-water. 
They  treated  his  body  in  that  way  because  they  had  lost  so  manj" 
friends  through  him. 

The.se  were  both  Ninstints  families  of  the  Raven  ('Ian.  Tlie  former  wa.s  named 
from  an  islet  in  Skineuttle  inlet,  which  is  said  to  have  heen.the  first  land  to  appear 
above  the  waters  of  the  flood  raised  by  Raven’s  uncle;  see  the  story  of  “Raven  trav- 
eling.” From  this  they  claimed  to  be  the  oldest  Ifaida  family.  The  Sand-town 
people  have  been  referred  to  in  “Story  of  the  Food-giving-town  people,”  note  4. 

' Either  on  the  island  of  Xa'gi,  referred  to  above,  or  on  the  mainland  opposite. 

’'See  “The  story  of  him  through  whom  E.\''giia  spoke,”  note  5.  They  were  con- 
sidered a ])art  of  Xa'gi  la'nas. 

^ On  a small  inlet  east  of  Huston  inlet.  G.a'-idi  is  the  name  of  a (ish  said  to  re.«em- 
ble  a smelt  somewhat.  This  town  was  owned  by  the  Sand-town  people. 

' Chief  of  the  Xii^gi-town  peo[)le.  The  wonl  was  one  used  when  detaching  certain 
bivalves  from  the  rocks.  If  these  were  taken  by  surpri.se  this  could  be  done  with 
ease. 

^ That  is,  G.a'-idi. 

“ Near  one  end  of  Xa'gi. 

’ The  word  they  coined  for  the  occasion,  giving  to  it  this  application  in  order  to 
deceive  their  enemies. 

* Or  “ Bad  town.”  ft  is  said  to  have  been  owned  by  the  Sa'ki  qe'g.awa-i;  see  “The 
story  of  him  through  whom  bA'gua  spoke,”  note  1. 
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Wars  betsa'een  the  reople  of  Ninstints  and  the  people  of 

Skideoate 

[Tokl  by  Abralinm  of  Tliosc-born-iit-Q!a'(lAsgo.l 

In  the  times  l)efore  tliey  had  muskets  the  Skidegate  people  went 
toward  the  south  end  of  the  island  to  tight.  The  entire  town,  includ- 
ing both  clans,  went  iilong  and  presently'  saw  a fort  on  the  landward 
side  of  Ki'ntduwit.  It  was  named  Standing-fort. 

After  the}’^  had  been  tishing  from  the  fort  for  a while  something- 
talked  with  a woman  who  was  cutting  a tish.  “Come,  cut  a little 
piece  of  tish’  for  me.  3munger  sister.”  The^’  did  not  know  what  it 
was  that  .spoke.  This  portent  happened  because  the  fort  was  going 
to  be  destroj'cd. 

There  was  no  wa}-  to  climb  up  to  the  fort.  'I'he}'  then  laid  a long 
pole  up  the  side  of  it.  The}'  used  that  to  climb  up  on.  Presentl,y 
the  Skidegate  people  came  in  a crowd  to  the  bottom  of  it.  When 
the}'  were  ready  to  go.  up  .some  one  shouted  down  from  it:  “Do  not 
kill  me.  I belong  to  the  Cumshewa-town  people.^  I am  here  with 
them  only  for  a short  time.”  They  called  to  him  then  to  come  down. 
But  he  did  not  believe  them  and  did  not  go  down. 

By  and  by  they  started  up  the  ladder.  When  they  got  halfway 
up  the  ladder  they  poured  whale  grea.se  down  upon  the  ladder.  They 
got  up  over  it  with  difficulty.  They  killed  all  the  men  and  cut  off 
their  heads,  d'he  rest  [of  their  bodie.sj  they  threw  down  from  the 
fort.  The  space  around  it  was  tilled  up.  After  they  had  destroyed 
them  they  enslaved  the  women  and  children. 

And,  when  the  war  canoes  started  off',  some  young  women  and  some 
young  men  who  had  gone  after  .spruce  bark  came  out  on  the  shore  at 
the  time  of  their  departure.  They  wished  to  go.  They  would  not 
take  them.  And  they  went  to  the  fort  after  they  (the  warriors)  had 
gone  away.  And,  while  they  were  still  some  way  off  from  the  fort 
they  heal'd  a great  sound  of  voices.  And,  when  they  arrived  thei’e, 
the  air  and  blood  rushing  out  of  the  mouths  of  the  sevei-ed  heads 
made  a great  noise.  At  that  time  the  Ninstints  people  were  destroyed. 


Ga  nx.oat®  and  the  people  of  his  village  went  to  war  later.  And 
after  they  had  gone  along  for  a while  they  landed.  At  that  time  the 
Ninstints  people  were  at  Djig.u'n.’  And  a man  of  the  Sand-town 
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people®  who  had  gone  out  from  the  town  after  something  saw  unob- 
served that  enemies  were  in  a certain  place.  And,  after  he  had  watched 
them  for  a while,  he  shot  one.  No  one  was  about. 

He  then  cut  off  his  head.  ^Vith  that  he  brought  the  news  to  the 
fort.  His  name  was  Great-drum.  Then  the  Ninstints  people  launched 
a large  canoe.  They  did  not  know  that  the  Skidegate  people  were 
lying  in  wait  for  them  on  the  shore  near  the  fort.  After  the}'  had 
gone  along  for  a while  they  shot  at  them.  They  up.set  the  canoe. 

Then  Ta.sgie'n  and  Ga'da-kula'ns  got  ashore  with  ammunition.  Both 
belonged  to  the  Sand-town  people.  They  shot  at  the  Skidegate  peo- 
ple from  behind  rocks  which  leaned  toward  the  sea  along  the  edges  of 
the  water.  As  soon  as  it  was  seen  from  the  fort  that  they  had  been 
upset  they  went  to  help  them.  Those  were  the  Ninstints-giti'ns  and 
the  Sa'ki-qe'ig.awa-i.“ 

Then  they  landed.  And  they  came  behind  the  Skidegate  people. 
At  that  time  Yu'wa-i  came  to  GA'nx.oat.  who  was  taking  a bath  in  the 
woods.  He  feared  then  to  shoot  him,  he  was  such  a great  chief.  Then 
he  finished  “ night-picks-up-the-village”  (his  daily  fast).’ 

LaginA'ndigndan  also  tried  to  help  his  .sons  by  shooting.  Then 
Yu'wa-i  came  behind  the  Skidegate  people  and  shot  one.  He  (the  man 
shot)  was  all  alone.  He  then  cut  off  his  head  and  put  a string  on  it, 
and  he  came  out  with  it  at  the  end  of  the  lines  of  Skidegate  people. 
“Ho  ho  ho,  ho  ho  ho,  ho  ho  ho,  Skidegate  people,  1 am  Yfi'wa-i.  I 
am  eating  you  up  from  behind.”  And,  when  the  Skidegate  people  saw 
the  head  that  he  had  on  his  back,  even  their  sinews  gave  out  [they  were 
so  di.scoui’aged|.'' 

'I'he  Sand-town  people  lost  an  advantage  by  their  foolishness.  Their 
new  muskets  and  ammunition  were  sunk.  ?sot  long  before  a trading 
vessel  had  come  there. 

And  before  this,  after  things  had  been  going  on  (piietly  at  the 
[Ninstints]  fort,  Blown-away  went  out  from  the  fort  to  fish.  hen 
he  came  back  from  lishmg  his  gambling  sticks  were  gone  from  the 
hou.se.  He  then  went  to  where  they  were  gambling.  He  came  to 
where  his  nephew  was  using  the  gambling  sticks. 

Then  he  scolded  his  nephew  on  account  of  them.  And  he  (his 
nephew)  threw  the  gambling  sticks  over  a cliff.  He  then  pulled  his 
nephew  down  on  one  side  and  stabbed  him  repeatedly.  And  he  lan 
toward  the  house.  Then  his  (the  murdered  man  s)  youngei  biothei 
ran  after  him.  When  he  had  almost  got  in  his  younger  brother  also 
stabbed  him  twice  in  the  alidomen.  He,  too,  .soon  after  was  lying  on 
the  gi’ound.  A woman  was  also  killed  the  same  day. 

Here  is  the  end  of  the  story  about  this. 

' Tlie  word  means  a piece  of  fish  not  kept  for  drying. 

* Another  name  for  Those-born-at-Qa'gials,  the  great  Raven  family  of  Skedane. 
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*To\vn  chief  of  Skidegate.  When  I was  at  Skidegate  tlie  remnants  of  his  grave 
box  and  of  tlie  Chilkat  blanket  that  was  wound  around  his  body  were  still  to  he 
seen. 

■*  An  island. 

®See  “Story  of  the  Food-giving-town  people,”  note  4. 

“See  “Story  of  him  through  whom  LA^gua  spoke,”  note  1.  These  families  came 
out  to  relieve  the  Sand-town  people.  Unlike  the  latter  they  are  both  Eagle. 

^The  chief  was  fasting  for  property  and  success,  and  his  fast  was  called  “night- 
picks-up-the-village.”  He  probably  took  internal  medicine  at  the  same  time. 

“ Probably  thinking  that  their  chief  had  been  killed. 
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Waks  between  the  peoples  ok  Skioeoate  and  Kloo 

[Told  Ijy  Abriilmm  of  Those-boni-iit-Q!fi'dAsgo] 

In  the  (lays  when  they  ii.secl  arrows  the  Skidegate  people  went 
to  Kloo  to  war.  'I'liere  they  kept  watch.  Near  by  were  .some 
women  alone,  digging  roots.  Near  where  the  women  dug  they  had  a 
large  lire.  They  already  had  stones  heated.  Then  they  steamed  their 
nettle  roots.  The  warriors  were  peering  at  them  from  behind.  And 
the  nettle  roots  were  cooked,  and  were  cooked  well.  As  they  slipped 
the  skins  otf  they  kept  saying  “ WAha-iwa'n.”  ‘ 

And,  when  they  laid  Hnished  this,  they  came  out  to  them,  'fhey 
enslaved  the  women.  And,  after  they  had  brought  them  to  Skide- 
gate,  they  al.so  owned  the  made-up  word  there  that  they  had  obtained 
on  the  e.xpedition.  They  said  “ Ha-iwa'n  ” when  they  did  anything. 
The  Kloo  people  then  learned  that  they  had  captured  the  made-up 
word.  And  four  canoe  loads  of  people  went  from  Kloo  to  Skidegate 
to  make  war. 

They  tlien  pulled  up  their  canoes  on  the  inner  side  of  (.Tu'lga  and 
concealed  thenrselves  there.  After  they  had  remained  in  hiding  for  a 
Avhile  three  per.sons  went  by  below  them  in  a canoe.  The  one  in  the 
middle  was  light-looking  and  stout,  llis  hair  hung  down  loose. 

They  then  pa.s.sed  behind  a point.  Then  they  launched  one  good- 
sized  canoe  and  pursued  them.  And  the\'  saw  that  they  were  near. 
One  of  those  in  the  bow  then  caught  up  a bow  and  shot  an  arrow  over 
them.  \A'hen  it  fell  near  the  bow  all  three  at  once  looked  around. 
And  they  .said  to  each  other  that  it  was  Owner.*  They  came  then 
alongside  of  his  canoe  and  killed  them  all. 

The^'  took  the  head  of  Owner,  and  they  did  the  same  to  those  who 
were  with  him.  Then  they  had  their  three  heads  stuck  up  on  poles  at 
Kloo.  The  Town-of-Djl'gua  people  made  immediately  another  new 
word,  “ without-even-looking-back."'’  And  when  the  news  of  that 
iT^ached  Skidegate  they,  in  turn,  were  ashamed. 


After  .some  time  had  elapsed  the  Kloo  and  Skidegate  people  began 
again  to  visit  back  and  forth.  Then  the  .Skidegate  people  came  to 
Blood-fort.  And,  having  determined  to  kill  them,  Koagia'ns  counted 
the  people.  They  then  destroyed  them.  Not  even  the  skin  was 
.scratched  on  their  own  side. 

And,  after  they  had  killed  all,  a youth  was  missing  from  among 
them.  They  then  launch(Hl  a canoe  and  hunted  for  him.  He  had 
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jumped  into  the  water.  He  sat  close  to  the  edge  of  the  sea  on  the 
point  on  which  the  fort  stood.  They  then  found  him.  The  Skidegate 
man  begged  for  merc3^  On  account  of  that  they  called  the  place 
“ Begging-for-mercy-cove.”  And  thej^  killed  him,  too.  Then  a great 
quantity  of  blood  ran  in  the  fort.  So  they  called  it  “ Blood-fort.’’ 

Some  time  afterward  a woman  of  the  Common-food-steamers*  who 
was  married  among  the  Ninstints  people  brought  over  food  to  her 
friends  in  Kloo.  The}'  found  Kloo  empty.  They  w'ere  afraid  because 
they  had  destroyed  the  Skidegate  people  at  Blood-fort.  The}'  were 
all  at  TIa'Mi.*  It  was  then  that  she  arrived. 

They  slept  then  in  the  woods  near  the  town  of  Kloo.  One  of  the 
two  slaves  who  were  with  her  told  them  to  camp  there  [instead  of  on 
the  beach].  And  he  also  heard  the  sound  of  paddling.  He  said  then 
to  his  mistress:  “I  say,  let  us  go  in  over  there.  Some  peoi)le  passed 
here  in  the  night  in  canoes.”  But  his  mistress  did  not  believe  what  he 
said,  and  they  passed  in  on  the  south  side  of  the  island. 

When  they  were  going  across  the  inlet  they  plainly  saw  some  people 
launching  their  canoes  at  a good  sand  beach.  And  they  (the  strangers) 
chased  them  back.  They  then  drove  them  ashore  in  terror.  Her 
companions  escaped  to  the  woods,  and  she  remained  liehind  alone. 
She  did  not  let  them  pull  her  in,  but  laid  her  head  on  the  edge  of  the 
canoe. 

And  she  said:  “Hurry,  cut  otf  my  head.  I do  not  want  to  be  a 
slave.  I do  not  want  to  run  away  frightened  either.  Cut  otf  my  head 
quickly.  .lust  here,  my  brother  used  to  say,  yours  were  easily  cut 
otf.”  * She  made  a mark  around  her  neck,  and  she  kept  talking.  They 
then  cut  oti  her  head.  And  all  that  w'ere  with  her  escaped  into  the 
woods. 

fhey  got  the  uew's  at  f !a9di,  ■where  all  were  living.  They  were 
shut  up  there  for  awhile  as  if  they  had  been  surrounded  in  one  house. 
By  and  by  the  Skidegate  people  again  came  to  war.  Opposite  to  the 
place  where  they  had  drawn  up  their  canoes  some  one  was  chopping 
down  a cedar  for  a canoe.  He  felled  it  and  went  away. 

Then  they  (the  Skidegate  people)  asked  the  oldest  of  the  warriors: 
“When  you  used  to  chop  down  a cedar  how  did  you  think  about  it 
during  the  night?”  “I  thought  all  night  what  one  does  when  the 

woman  he  is  in  love  with  accepts  him.  He  will  come  to  it  again  verv 
early.” 

They  then  took  three  men  over  to  it  during  the  night.  When  he 
came  there  early  in  the  morning,  they  killed  him.  Then  thev  went 
over  and  got  them.’ 

They  then  fell  unexpectedly  upon  some  who  came  out  of  d'latfdi  l)y 
ainoe.  One  dvew  himself  up  into  a tree  which  bent  over  the  water. 
He  alone  escaped.  They  killed  the  rest. 
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Duriiijr  Jill  that  autuniii,  until  the  veiy  ho^iiinintr  of  winter,  there 
were  enemies  around  them.  They  were  never  free  from  them. 

Then  the  man  whose  .si.ster  had  been  killed  up  the  iidet  from  Kloo 
could  not  get  a canoe.  By  and  by  GinA'.skilas*  lent  him  a 5-fathom 
canoe  without  thwarts  fastened  in  it.  And  he  and  his  j^ounger 
brother  finished  it.  After  they  had  liiushed  it  he  {(iiiiA'skilas) 
changed  his  mind  [about  lending  it].  And  Alder  called  out  to  his 
3'ounger  l)rother:  “ Klwi'dAua-i,”  cut  off  the  cedar  limbs  from  the 
canoe  at  once.  If  he  says  a word  against  it  I will  kill  him.”  Me  then 
cut  them  off.  They  took  no  notice  of  it.  And  he  could  not  get  a 
canoe. 

All  winter  no  one  took  a step  anywhere.  By  and  by  one  of  them 
went  out  to  .sea  for  .something,  yet  came  back  safely,  d'hey  .saw  that 
spring  was  alread}'  beginning  to  come  on.  Then  Alder  and  (xrandson 
went  to  Skidegate  to  war  together. 

Those  who  remained  behind  felt  that  the  earth  was  ditferent.  The 
ground  shook,  and  the  thunder  rolled  directly  over  them,  and  there 
were  landslides.  A woman  of  Those-born-at-Q!a'dAsg.o,  Woman-too- 
dirty-to-be-touched,'"  owned  four  large  clam  shells,  duck  feathers, 
and  duck  grease.  She  laid  them  (the  clam  sheiks)  down  and  put  the 
duck  grease  into  them.  She  put  duck  feathers  along  the  edges.  She 
sat  talking  to  them:  “Be  careful,  your  duck  grease  might  spill.” 
And  it  stop])ed.  She  believed  it  was  .stopped  by  her  actions." 

The  warriors  arrived  at  Skidegate.  Then  they  all  (tho.se  left 
behind)  got  ready  to  move  at  the  same  time.  The\'  had  their  canoes 
loaded  and  anchored  at  the  mouth  of  the  creek.  By  and  by,  all  .started 
oil  together.  That  day  they  encamped  at  Xo'tdjix.oa's.'”  That  night 
they  remained  awake.  Amasa'n  and  his  family  acted  as  sentinels. 

The  day  after  that  they  went  oil'  again.  And,  after  they  had  moved 
on  for  a while,  thej^  camped  at  Sqe'lugits.  The  two  who  had  gone  to 
fight  were  also  away.  And,  after  having  escaped  from  confinement, 
the\’  ate  an}'thing,  having  mussels  and  things  in  the  woods  for  pro- 
visions. 

GiiiA'skilas  then  went  out  to  examine  a penin.sula  opposite  the  camp- 
ing place.  And  a woman  of  Those-born-at-Q!a'dAsg.o,  est  coast- 
clouds,  and  a slave  also  went  out.  And,  as  they  went  along,  the\'  met 
the  [two  returning]  warriors.  Two  scalps  hung  out  of  the  stern  of 
the  canoe.  And  they  told  her  how  they  killed  them. 

“ We  found  Skidegate  empty.  But  still  we  did  not  go  into  the 
houses.”  Tlien  tliey  came  back  [to  the  canoes].  They  concealed  their 
canoes  at  the  seaward  end  of  Skidegate.  Afterward  they  went  to  look 
at  Skidegate.  They  found  there  sixty  boxes  of  grease,  stowed  away. 
They  then  broke  them  open  with  an  ax.  And  the  one  whose  sister’s 
head  had  been  cut  off,  while  she  was  still  alive,  in  the  same  way  cut 
off  the  heads  of  four  youths  who  came  after  devilfishes. 
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And  she  went  along  before  the  fighters  shouting.  From  the  place 
where  GinA'skilas  had  gone  to  make  an  examination  some  came  along. 
And  she  shouted;  “Ix.ia'+!  Alder  and  Grandson  found  the  town  of 
Skidegate  empty.  Their  canoes  are  full.”  She  went  toward  a large 
canoe  coming  toward  her,  telling  the  news.  When  she  came  near  she 
recognized  Ga'iix. oat’s canoe,  n.amed  Sea-gull  canoe.'*  She  at  once 
paddled  the  canoe  around,  and  they  escaped  to  land.  Alder  and  Grand- 
son also  landed  there. 

And  Grandson’s  canoe  Avas  carried  away  by  the  wind.  But  before 
the  Skidegate  people  arrived  Kl'dja-i'®  swam  over  to  the  canoe  which 
was  drifting  awa3^  And  he  did  not  care  for  the  canoe,  but  he  took 
the  two  scalps  and  swam  ashore  with  them.  He  moved  I)ackward,  sit- 
ting down  with  the  two  scalps  in  his  mouth.  “Now,  Giti'ns,'“  I am 
glad  to  meet  }mu.” 

And  the  Skidegate  people  got  off  to  tight  there.  The  Kloo  people 
also  came  near  from  Sqe'lugits.  The}'  came  together  at  once  among 
the  Avoods.  Hu  hu  hu  hu,  there  Avas  a great  sound  of  guns  there. 
A man  of  the  Skidegate-town  people'^  and  one  of  Those-born-at- 
Qlfi'dAsg.o"*  used  to  be  good  friends,  and  the  Skidegate-town  man 
shouted  to  him:  “ Property-ahvaj's-running-about,  are  }'ou  among 
theniG’  “Yes.”  “Go  home.  When  the  Giti'ns  become  angr}^  not 
even  the  grizzly  bear  <'an  stand  against  them.”  “Indeed,  I Avill  go 
home.  I was  born  a grizzl}^  bear  from  my  parents,  who  are  grizzly 
bears.  The}'  had  me  at  the  front  [in  war].” 

After  they  had  fought  there  for  a while  Amasa'n  and  a Skidegate 
man  shot  at  each  other  over  a thin  rock  at  the  edge  of  the  Avoods,  and 
they  kept  it  up.  Behind  Ama.sa'n  were  two  persons,  one  of  Avhom 
held  a spear.  He  asked  for  it.  They  refused  to  give  it  to  him.  He 
said  that  he  Avould  run  over  to  the  Skidegate  man  soon  after  he  had 
shot  him.'®  They  did  not  give  him  the  Avar  spear. 

Then  they  fought  there.  After  they  had  fought  there  for  a while, 
and  evening  was  coming  on,  Ta'-iigAvai  fell.  Pie  was  wounded.  On 
the  other  side  Gidaga'figu  al.so  fell.  They  then  called  out  to  each  side 
to  stop.''®  They  then  ceased  shooting  at  each  other,  and  the  Skidegate 
people  got  into  their  canoes.  And  the  Town-of-Dji'gua  people  also 
got  into  their  canoes  Avhen  it  Avas  very  dark. 

hen  they  (the  Avomen)  escaped  to  land  in  fright  Flood-tide-Avoman 
went  up  among  the  mountains.  When  it  became  dark  she  Avent  down 
cautiously  toward  the  place  where  they  had  camped.  She  Avas  Avithin 
a month  of  giving  birth  to  a child. 

When  she  came  near  she  heard  some  people  laughing.  And  she  (a 
AA'Oinan  among  them)  recognized  the  voice  of  GAvai'is.  “Uncle 
Gwai'is”  [she  said].  And  he  answered:  “A'waiya,  [I  thought]  they  had 
taken  you.”  She  (P lood-tide- woman)  had  come  to  the  one  Avith  Avhom 
he  had  been  in  love.®' 
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And  ilftor  they  hud  ciiiiiped  there  ft)r  u whih*,  one  diiy,  when  the 
.sea  was  smooth,  they  went  away.  They  looked  at  an  island  which  lay 
seaward  from  them.  Half  of  them  refused  to  u.se  it.  The  rest 
wished  to  use  it.  The  place  was  good  for  houses,  but  there  was  no 
water.  They  remained  there  all  the  day. 

And  they  went  away  from  it  to  Q.'o'nakoa  fort®*  and  landed  there. 
All  said  it  was  good.  It  was  a good  place  to  keep  canoes.  Then  they 
built  little  houses  at  the  fort.  When  they  were  finished  they  began 
living  in  them. 

Before  the  stockade  and  houses  were  completed  one  of  the  Penin- 
sula people  who  had  married  a woman  of  the  Common-food-steamers 
brought  oyer  news  to  his  brother-in-law-  He  brought  the  news  that 
T'ldjiwas®*  had  his  canoe  dug  out  in  the  rough.  He  had  done  that  in 
order  to  go  to  war. 

Before  he  brought  the  news  three  persons  in  a canoe  were  fishing 
with  floats.  It  was  raining  in  the  inlet  where  they  were.  And,  while 
the}’  Iiad  the  canoe  turned  bottom  up  oyer  them,  the  Skidegatc  people 
quickly  turned  oyer  the  canoe  and  killed  them. 

He  (the  Peninsula  man)  stayed  all  night  at  Qlo'nakoa  fort  and  went 
oil’  the  next  day.  When  evening  came  his  smoke  [was  seen]  rising 
from  an  island  lying  .seaward.*®  Then  the  strongest  men  went  out 
fi’om  the  fort  to  see  him.  Where  he  was  floating,  at  Land-point,  a big 
whale  was  drifting.  He  raised  a .smoke  for  his  brothers-in-law  on 
account  of  that. 

The  people  of  the  fort  then  all  went  out  for  whale.  And  they 
encamped  at  G.A'ldjida  for  the  whale.  There  they  cut  it  up. 

I'ldjiwas  then  had  his  canoe  in  the  woods  at  Chicken-hawk  town.*” 
They  observed  the  'rown-of-Dji'gua  people  cut  up  the  whale.  By  and 
by  Two-voices  went  to  Chicken-hawk  town  to  cut  Ig.et*^  with  two 
young  men.  After  they  had  gone  there  they  heard  the  sound  of  guns. 
They  shot  Two-voices  only.  His  companions  they  spared. 

Shortly  after  the  guns  sounded  he  (I'ldjiwas)  .sailed  by  in  front  of 
the  camping  place.  He  went  too  fast  for  them  to  even  think  of  going 
out  to  him. 

And  after  they  had  waited  a while  for  a good  day  they  loaded  the 
whale  and  went  ofi'  with  it.  And,  although  they  wanted  to  go  to 
Qlo'nakoa  fort,  the  canoes  were  so  heavy  that  they  went  ashore  at 
Dog-fish  fort.**  'rids  fort  was  the  best  of  all.  And  they  cleared  away 
the  bushes  and  .started  to  live  there.  CiriA'skilas  owned  blankets  orna- 
mented with  duck  bills  (lit.,  duck  teeth  ”).  He  hung  them  all  around 
upon  the  stockade  on  account  of  a canoe  that  had  come  [with  visitors]. 
And,  when  these  were  not  quite  enough,  he  bought  ten  with  a slave 
that  a woman  owned.  'Fhey  used  to  get  twenty  slaves  for  a sea  otter. 

In  the  following  year  all  who  were  in  Dog-fish  fort  went  to  Skide- 
gate  to  war.  And.  after  they  had  pulled  iq>  their  canoes  into  the 
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woods  ill  tlie  inlet  above  Skidegate,  they  were  discovered.  All  of  the 
Skidegate  peojile  followed  them  at  once.  I'hey  shot  at  them.  They 
shot  one  then  in  the  canoes  of  the  Kloo  people.  They  got  off  on  the 
inner  side  of  Ku'nga-i."“ 

At  that  time  the  Town-of-l)jl'giia  people  took  to  the  woods.  When 
thei'  fled  the  one  who  had  been  wounded  sat  in  the  canoe.  Just  before 
Ta'-ilgwai  got  off  he  called  to  him:  “ Ski'lg.atgwAiis,”  he  said  to  him, 
“try  to  get  off.  Sit  at  the  foot  of  a tree  in  the  woods.  When  I get 
to  Cumshewa®"  I will  borrow  a canoe  and  get  you  as  soon  as  I can.” 
Then  he  consented.  He  said:  “All  right.” 

The  Skidegate  people  then  pulled  off  their  canoes.  Not  long  after 
that  the  one  they  had  wounded  made  a tire  for  his  head.  They  then 
went  over  from  Skidegate  and  cut  off  his  head. 

And  the  Town-of-Dji'gua  people  went  around  by  the  point,  camping 

here  and  there.  They  had  nothing  to  eat.  And  wdien  they  camped 

they  were  cold.  Hy  and  bv  they  found  a sea  otter  floated  ashore. 

They  made  a tire  for  it  and  steamed  it  in  the  ground.  When  it  was 

cooked  they  -set  some  in  front  of  CfiiiA'skilas.  But  he  said:  “You  put 

this  in  front  of  me  to  eat,  but  I will  not  eat  it.  The  gravel  might  .see 
^'•11 

me. 

They  then  started  off  and  came  to  Cumshewa.  And  they  attacked 
rii'-ilgwai,  because  he  did  not  do  as  he  had  promised  [to  the  wounded 
man].  'I'hey  then  borrowed  a canoe  at  Cumshewa  and  went  to  Ske- 
dans.’-  They  (the  Skedans  people)  took  them  over  to  the  fort. 

And,  after  they  had  remained  there  for  a while  and  it  was  again 
fall,  they  again  went  to  TliVldi.  And,  after  they  were  throug’h  with 
gathering  food,  they  again  .settled  at  Dog-fish  fort. 

And  the  summer  after  the  succeeding  winter  some  posts  fell  out  of 
the  stockade.  Later  more  fell.  Then  Gwi'snkfinas  called  his  nephew 
and  said  to  him:  “Chief’s  son,  the  women  can  now  go  anj^where  they 
want  to.  Fighting  lies  on  its  back.  War  is  over.”  From  that  time 
it  was  ended. 

At  this  time  chief  GiiiA'skilas  died.  When  Qfi'-idjit  became  chief 
in  his  place  the}’  had  a town  at  Sea-grass. 

Here  is  the  end  of  this  story. 


> Sometimes  a made-up  word  so  tickled  the  fancy  of  the  people  that  a whole  town 
would  take  it  up  and  repeat  it  upon  all  occasions. 

Chief  of  the  Skidegate-town  people;  see  note  17.  This  episode  preludes  the  main 
narrative  because  it  was  regarded  a great  thing  to  kill  a chief. 

“ Referring  to  the  chief’s  lack  of  watchfulness. 

^ See  -‘Story  of  Those-born-at-Skedans,”  note  8. 

‘ A salmon  creek. 

“She  taunts  them  by  referring  to  tlie  Skidegate  people  whom  the  members  of  her 
own  family  had  killed. 

’Those  who  had  killed  the  man. 

"See  “War  between  the  people  of  Kloo  and  the  people  of  Niu.stint.s,’’  note  14. 
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^ Probably  means  “mentioned”  or  “talked  of.” 

Either  to  be  understood  in  a contrary  sense  or,  more  probably,  indicating  that 
she  belonged  to  too  high  a family  to  be  injured  with  impunity. 

'*  All  this  is  explained  in  thestory  of  “Sacred-one-stauding-and-moving,  Stone-ribs 
and  Upward.”  e.  , 

'■■“•I lair-seal-low-tide,”  meaning  the  town  where  there  are  plenty  of  hair  seal 
visible  at  low  tide.  It  was  formerly  a town  of  the  Xa'gi-la'nas,  but  lay  on  the 
extreme  lx>rder  of  Ninstints  territory,  on  Lyell  island,  near  the  northern  end  of 
Darwin  sound. 

'^The  Skidegate  chief;  see  the  preceding  story. 

" Each  family  had  its  own  list  of  canoe  names. 

'“Perhaps  this  should  be  K!eMja-i,  “entrails.” 

'“The  predominant  Eagle  family  at  Skidegate. 

A leading  Raven  family  in  Skidegate  inlet,  oiie  which  formerly  owned  the  town 
itself.  After  losing  this  to  the  Giti'ns  they  moved  up  the  inlet  to  Lina  island,  where 
they  had  a noted  village  adled  Drum-town. 

'®See  “Story  of  Those-born-at-Skedans,”  note  19. 

After  the  man  had  been  shot  he  would  finish  the  job. 

Battles  in  armor  often  lasted  for  a long  time  without  material  injury  to  either 
side. 

This  paragraph  is  a difficult  one,  but  I understand  it  is  as  follows:  The  spirit  of 
the  uncle  Gwai^is,  about  to  be  reborn  through  Flood-tide-woman,  calls  out.  Just  at 
that  time  she  comes  to  where  the  woman  that  Gwai'is  formerly  loved  is  lying,  and 
the  latter,  recognizing  the  voice,  supposes  it  is  indeed  he.  She  speaks  to  him  and  is 
answered  again. 

“ Above-the-edges  fort,”  on  Alder  island,  north  of  Burnaby  island. 

A part  of  Those-born-at-Qii'gials  who  received  their  distinctive  name  from  the 
fact  that  they  originally  lived  on  the  outer  point  of  the  tongue  of  land  on  which 
Skedans  was  built. 

One  of  the  Skidegate  chiefs.  The  name  means  “nobleman.” 

“ Signals  were  often  given  by  means  of  polumns  of  smoke.  A discontinuous  pillar 
of  smoke  was  a signal  for  help. 

On  the  eastern  coast  of  Lyell  island. 

.-V  plant.  The  same  word  is  used  for  yew  and  for  how. 

On  an  islet  northwest  of  Murchison  island. 

Welcome  point. 

•'*'  A Haida  town  on  the  north  side  of  Gumshewa  inlet,  near  its  entrance.  It  wa.s 
owned  by  the  Witch  people. 

Compare  “ War  between  the  Pebble-town  people  and  the  Slaves,”  note  9. 

"’See  the  story  of  “Sacred-one-standing-and-moving,  Stone-ribs,  and  Upward,” 
note  35. 

Or  Old  Kloo,  on  the  eastern  end  of  Tan-oo  island. 
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Wars  between  the  towns  of  Keoo  and  Kitkatea  and  between 

THE  KlOO  families 

[Told  by  Abraham  of  Those-born-at-Qlii'dAsg.o] 

Once  South-east*  and  the  people  of  his  town  went  trading.  He  came 
to  rnuh**  And,  after  they  had  given  tlieni  food  for  a while,  berries 
were  dropped  upon  the  face  of  South-east,  and  Alder’  did  not  like  it. 
Then  the}'  began  to  fight  at  the  fort.  And  the}'  destroyed  the  men 
and  enslaved  the  women. 

They  then  discovered  Axfua'ls  swimming  from  the  fort.  Some 
youths  pursued  him.  And,  when  they  got  near  him,  one  held  a spear 
over  bis  shoulder  ready  for  him.  He  said  to  him:  “Spare  me  brother- 
in-law,”  but  still  he  speared  him.  He  broke  his  back. 

They  towed  the  body  of  Axlua'ls  ashore.  Those  taken  as  slaves 
then  sang  the  same  song  for  his  body  that  had  been  sung  for  him  when 
he  acted  in  the  secret  societies  and  got  power  from  the  sea  otter  and 
when  he  performed  sleight-of-hand  feats. 

Lawe'-f-  huwa^-|-ho-|-  ho-(-  lawe'-l-I  la-t-we'-l-  huyil'u6-t-  lawe'-f  hu  wil-|- 

o-|-  lawe'-j-  he-f  iyii'-f  o-f  oo  f-  lawe'-|-I-(-  iyil'-j-5-f- 
6-1-  lawe'-f  ye-j-  huwii'-f  6-f  hO-j-  Iawe'ee-1-  hehe-(- 
iya'-f-  6-j-  6-|-  la\ve''-|-  he  he  iyii'wa  wd-|-. 

At  that  time  they  took  forty  slaves  for  South-east.  All  together, 
they  took  seventy  at  that  time.  When  they  came  home  they  started 
to  fortify  themselves  at  I'hin-fort.* 

And,  after  they  had  been  there  for  a while,  Dje'basa’  came  with 
many  canoes.  They  stojiped  in  front  of  the  fort  and  bought  them 
(the  slaves)  for  grease,  hides,  and  slaves.  And,  after  he  had  bought 
all  and  had  started  ofl,  a woman  whose  lip  around  her  labret_was 
broken  through,  the  only  one  left,  came  out  and  stood  there,  and  .said: 
“Dje'basa,  chief  Dje'ba.sa,  are  you  going  to  let  your  property  rot  at 
such-and-such  a place  where  it  is  stowed?”  Are  you  going  to  let  it 
rot  at  such-and-such  another  place  where  it  is  stowed?”” 

1 hen  the  canoe  was  backed  toward  her,  and  he  gathered  the  boxes 
of  giease  which  were  in  the  canoe  together  and  landed  them  in  exchange 
for  her.  Then  she  also  got  in,  and  they  went  away. 

hen  they  first  arrived  there  Dje'basa  ate  dry  fish  and  grease  in  the 
canoe.  Ihey  saw  that  his  mind  was  good.  And  South-east  began  to 
speak  of  building  a house  with  what  he  had  obtained  in  exchange  for 
the  slaves.  And  they  were  glad,  and  the  Town  of-Dji'gua  people  sang 
a .song  outside. 

Wai-I-  aiya'-f  aiya'-[-  aiya'-t-aiya'  uya'+  uy:'i-j  aya'-F  aya'-f  \va 
ai  ya-f-  aiya''ha-t-  aiya''lia  aiya'lia  haiy.Vhaho  fiaiya'hahe,  etc. 
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At  the  time  they  sang  they  made  a forward  motion,  and  when  they 
moved  much  the  platform  fell.  No  one  was  injured.  Then  one  of 
them  asked  hi.s  child:  “llt'ndju,  is  your  brother  there?’’  They  then 
sang  another  song:  “ Iirndju,  is  your  brother  there?” 

They  removed  then  from  the  fort  to  Chicken-hawk  town.’  But 
there  they  built  houses.  After  this  a long  time  elapsed  before  there 
was  another  fight.  South-east  was  dead,  and  GiuA'skilas"  was  also 
dead,  and  Qa'-idjit”  succeeded  to  his  place.  Then  they  cleared  the 
town  of  Sea-grass. Me  built  Cave-house"  there. 

And  while  Qa'-idjit  was  sitting  idle  in  front  of  his  house  with  a 
Pebble-town  woman,'*  whom  he  had  married,  Those-l)orn-at-Skedans 
came  from  Skedans"  to  light  with  him.  'Phey  shot  at  him,  and  his 
wife  fell  dead  without  uttering  a word.  But  he  got  in  safe.  Then 
he  kept  sending  food  through  the  tire  to  his  wife.*®  That  made  him 
soon  forget  about  his  wife. 

.Vnd  when  summer  came  he  married  a woman  of  Those-born-at- 
Q!a'dAsg.o.'“  d'he  brother  of  the  one  that  was  killed  also  stayed  there. 
His  name  was  Lu'g.ot.*^ 

One  day  Qa'-idjit  painted  him.self  and  tied  wea.sel  skins  in  his  hair, 
in  order  to  set  out  to  eat  berries.  He  started  otl'.  Lu'g.ot  had  made 
a canoe  and  was  smoothing  it  there.  When  his  brother-in-law  was 
on  the  point  of  starting  off  he  ran  down  toward  his  brother-in-law. 
And  he  threw  .sand  into  Qa'-idjit’s  face.'" 

And  he  asked  for  two  guns  which  were  in  the  bow.  They  were 
afraid  to  band  them  to  him  then.  B3'  and  l)y  the\'  handed  him  one, 
and  he  shot  his  brother-in-law.  He  shot  true  and  killed  him. 

Those-born-at-Q!a'dAsg.o  bestirred  themselves  at  once  and  tired  at 
him.  They  shot  him  in  the  elbow.  Then  he  lay  there.  That  day 
three  were  killed.  Qa'-idjit  was  made  to  sit  on  the  sand.  But  still 
Qa'-idjit  escaped  into  the  house.  And  he  lay  in  the  back  part  of  Cave- 
house.  He  had  two  large  blankets  over  him.  Over  these  he  also  had 
a cotton  canoe  sail. 

Now  those  who  had  done  that  to  him  went  to  a lonely  camping 
place.  And  afterward  the\'  were  afraid  he  was  alive.  d'he\'  came  to 
kill  him.  It  was  moonlight.  A boy  who  was  sleeping  with  him  woke 
him.  He  then  pulled  himself  out  from  under  the  blankets.  And, 
while  he  moved  back  from  the  tire,  one  wus  moving  a pistol  "*  about  in 
the  smoke  hole.  He  tried  to  shoot  him.  Twice  his  pistol  failed  to 
go  off.  Then  two  guns  were  pointed  through  the  smoke  hole.  hen 
they  went  ofl  there  were  large  holes  in  the  blankets. 

One  day,  some  time  afterward,  he  went  out  in  front  of  the  hou.se 
and  sat  idle.  After  he  had  sat  there  for  a while  they  stepped  toward 
him.  He  heard  the  sound  of  running  feet.  And,  after  he  had  aimed 
his  gun  in  that  direction  for  some  time,  Naskia'l*"  stuck  out  his  head, 
and  he  .shot  at  his  face.  He  fell  there  on  his  face. 
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Of  tliosc  who  canio,  to  attack  him  from  the  camp  Naskia'I  was  killed. 
And  the  one  who  was  with  him  went  away.  And  anothei’  family 
looked  after  the  bod}',  .\fterward  Qfi'-idjit  went  to  (f  A'nx.oat,  who 
was  living-  in  Big-house.  ’'  There  he  died.  And  his  grandfather  put 
him  into  a big  bo.x. 

Then  the  people  who  had  shot  him  and  were  holding  a fort  in  Lake 
inlet^"  brought  over  a peace  offering. The}'  brought  over  one  slave. 
And  the  next  year  they  also  held  a fort  up  the  inlet  from  Sea-grass 
town.  Thither  Two-in-one  came  from  Daog.a'iigAlgin,  which  lies 
seaward  from  Skedans,  and  got  him.  They  came  and  got  Naskiii'f-* 
to  go  to  war  with  the  Gitil'mat.'"  He  went  at  once. 

They  then  set  out.  There,  at  Gita'mat,  they  took  many  slaves  for 
him.  Two-in-one, however,  had  three.  And,  when  they  returned, 
they  built  two  large  houses  at  Atfi'na.-’  Presentl}^  they  came  to  him 
to  ask  for  blood  money.  They  gave  then  five  slaves.  And  Those- 
born-at-Skedans  named  their  island Sunny-fort.”'"  By  .selling  the 
slaves  that  remained  Naskiii'l  built  a house.  There  they  say  he  began 
to  potlatch.  Now  they  went  from  Sea-grass  town  to  get  his  house 
timber.s.  And  they  built  his  house  at  Sea-grass  town.  This  is  how 
they  got  back  to  Sea-grass  town. 

After  that  time  they  procured  more  expensive  seats  [at  the  feasts 
and  potlatches].®"  They  now  ceased  to  have  trouble  at  Sea-gj-ass  town. 

Here  this  ends. 

Kitkatla  was  an  iini)ortant  town  and  tribe  befonging  to  the  Tsimshian  stock.  The 
town  was  on  Dolphin  island. 

' Chief  of  Sea-gra.«s  town.  The  wliites’  name  for  this  place,  Kloo,  is  a corruption 
of  his  own  name,  Xeu. 

A fort  of  the  Kitkatla  people. 

•’The  one  who  appears  in  “War  between  the  people  of  Kloo  and  the  people  of 
Ninstints.” 

’ Situate  at  the  northeast  angle  of  Lyell  island. 

®Chief  of  Kitkatla. 

« Referring  to  his  storehouses;  see  “Wars  with  the  Niska  and  Tsimshian  and  con- 
flicts between  Ilaida  families,”  note  (5. 

’See  the  preceding  story,  note  26.  The  house  that  South-east  built  at  that  time 
was  so  large  that  he  named  each  half  of  it  separately.  The  house  pole  was  covered 
with  abalone  shells. 

*See  ar  between  the  people  of  Kloo  and  the  people  of  Ninstints,”  note  14. 

■’See  the  preceding  story. 


sometimes  so  named  because  it  had  a very  deep  house  hole,  mak- 


ing it  dark  inside. 


the  one  living  at  Kloo. 


ecuon  uvmg  at  hkeclans  comes  to  make  war  upon  the  chief  of 
1. 

“Sacred-one-standing-and-moving,  Stone-ribs,  and  Upward,” 


"See  the  story  f>f  ‘ 
note  li’i. 
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See  the  storj’  of  Moldy-foreliead,  note  2. 

'“See  “Story  of  Tho.se-l)orn-at-Skedans,’’  note  19. 

"Also  one  of  the  names  of  the  chief  of  the  Seaward-sqoaGadas. 

'“Because  he  did  not  think  that  Qa''-idjit  had  honored  his  sister  enoneh. 

'"  Haida,  “shortgun.” 

A shaman,  who  was  also  chief  of  Those-born-at-Q!a'd.\sg.o.  This  was  the  name 
of  his  supernatural  helper. 

'■"This  house  was  probably  named  after  the  original  one  which  gave  its  name  to 
the  ruling  branch  of  the  Uiti'ns  of  Skidegate. 

“The  usual  name  given  to  Skincuttle  inlet.  Skincuttle  is  said  to  be  a corruption 
of  the  llaida  sqlen-g.atl  (“Sea-gull-went-up”),  a name  used  by  some  of  the  Skide- 
gate people. 

A peace  offering  sent  over  iis  a sign  that  they  would  make  propei'  reparation  for 
the  death  of  the  chief. 

■"  Another  chief  of  Those-born-at-Q!iVd.\sg.o,  of  the  same  name  as  the  one  who  was 
killed. 

"“The  northernmost  tribe  of  the  Wakashan  stock;  called  by  whites  Kitamat. 

"“A  man  of  Those-born-at-Skedans.  The  chief  of  Ninstints  was  also  so  called; 
in  fact,  that  is  the  meaning  of  the  word  Ninstints. 

Mot  Spring  island. 

"“This  was  near  Hot  Spring  island. 

"“The  jilacing  of  chiefs  at  potlatches  and  feasts  was  regulated  in  accordance  with 
their  wealth,  the  richer  sitting  nearer  the  inside  house  pole,  in  the  back  part  of  the 
house. 
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War  between  the  i’eople  of  Kloo  and  the  Tsimsiiian 

[Told  by  Abrahnm,  of  Those-born-at-Q!fi'dAsg.o] 

The  people  at  Chicken-liawk  * town  were  at  Wa'nat.s“  prepared  for 
war  and  had  done  raising  their  canoes.  They  were  going  to  Kitaniat.^ 
And  because  tlie  tides  began  to  run  too  high  for  them  to  make  the 
start  from  Chicken-hawk  town,  they  prepared  at  Lhisu'g.a-i.  When 
the  tide  was  higli  they  started  otf. 

Then  some  Skedans^  people  met  them.  And  the}'  gave  them  the 
following  news.  Bufflehead  had  thrown  a dry  halibut  at  i'ngilin,®  on 
account  of  which  there  was  a tight.®  They  heard  that  a woman  of  the 
Town-of-Dj!'gua  people'  had  been  killed.  Then,  instead  [of  keeping 
on],  they  went  toward  the  Tsimshian.* 

Idiey  went  on  and  took  all  the  dry  salmon  a slave  was  getting  in 
Skidegate  creek"  away  from  him.  They  took  a large  number  of  bun- 
dles of  salmon  out  of  the  canoe  of  one  who  was  coming  hack  from  war. 
After  they  had  left  that  jilace  they  took  away  all  the  property  of  some 
people  who  were  living  at  Da'x.ua.’" 

They  then  went  seaward  and  came  to  the  mouth  of  the  Skeena. 
.Vnd  they  went  toward  IMetlakatla”  and  pulled  their  canoe  up  into  the 
woods.  Close  behind  them  were  very  many  people  in  a temporary 
camp.  After  some  time  had  elapsed  they  began  to  make  a noise. 
They  then  went  to  light. 

When  they  came  out  of  the  woods  a Tsimshian  shot  a Haida.  “A,” 
he  was  glad  to  hav'e  shot  him.  Then  some  Tsimshian  got  into  a 
medium-sized  canoe  and  paddled  off  in  fright.  And'  the  Kloo  people 
also  got  into  one.  The  Tsimshian  had  one  paddle,  and  the  fighters 
also  had  one. 

And  after  they  had  chased  them  for  a while,  they  chased  them 
ashoie  and  seized  them  at  the  edge  of  the  water.  Only  one  escaped  to 
the  woods.  When  they  seized  his  wife  she  cried  out,  and  he  turned 
aiouiid  quickly  with  a knife.  Then  Djix.ia'al  ran  toward  him.  When 

he  got  near  he  shouted  at  him.  He  (the  Tsimshian)  shook,  and  he 
seized  him. 

They  then  got  into  the  two  canoes  and  went  over  to  the  place  where 
they  had  come  out.  They  went  over  to  the  war  canoes  that  were  there. 
On  an  island  on  which  stood  one  tree,  near  the  place  where  they  came 
out,  sat  Ni'swas.*"  And  the  people  of  his  town  also  sat  there.  The 
Kloo  people  were  unaware  of  it. 

And,  when  they  started  off,  one  [Tsimshian]  who  was  a good  hunter 
started  after  something  [from  the  camp  of  M'swas].  He  shot  at  them. 
Iben  they  started  back. 
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They  came  across  then,  and  the  warriors  came  to  Raven-creek. 
'I'wo  canoes  landed  at  a house  that  stood  on  the  farther  side  of  High- 
point.'^  After  they  had  remained  for  a while  in  that  house  a Skidegate 
man  wlio  used  to  l>e  on  good  terms  witli  a Kloo  man  ran  in  through 
the  doorway.  Instead  of  sitting  idle,  Qena'-i’s  father'"  picked  uj)  his 
weapon.s.  One  of  them  held  ready  before  the  door  an  ax  which  lie 
had  in  his  hands.  He  lirought  news  over  in  advance  that  people  were 
coming  over  from  High-point  town"  to  light  them. 

Then  the}'  (the  as.sailants)  went  1>ack.  And  they  also  went  away. 
When  the  sun  had  passed  behind  the  hills,  they  arrived  at  Chicken- 
hawk  town.  At  that  time  they  sang  a high  song.  They  had  brought 
in  ten  slaves. 

Then  one  whose  canoe  was  emi)ty  went  into  Kitamat  for  a short 
raid.  After  he  had  been  gone  for  a while  they  heard  the  .sound  of  his 
guns.  While  they  were  living  at  Kloo  he  brought  in  two  slaves. 
They  took  them  for  Kog.ogwa'fi.  By  trading  these  he  built  a house. 
It  was  named  “ Tngilin-house.” 

Some  time  after  this  the}^  went  to  war  on  the  Tsimshian  in  two 
canoes.  (Titku'n and  (xitagA'ngiasLas  went.  After  the}'  got  into 
the  Tsimshian  country  they  landed  their  canoes  near  Metlakatla. 
After  they  had  sat  there  for  a while  five  persons  came  in  a canoe  after 
devilfish.  There  were  three  women  and  two  men,  and  the  warrioi-s 
ran  toward  them  in  the  woods. 

The  chief  did  not  get  off.  But  the  others  walked  about  on  shoi-e. 
I'hey  took  then  the  wife  of  Ni.si/i'ganOs,  and  they  also  took  the  wife 
of  his  nephew.  And  they  .seized  the  other  woman  in  the  woods.  She 
was  very  pretty,  and  they  la}'  with  her  thei-e  and  let  her  go. 

They  pushed  them  along  then  to  the  jilace  where  the  canoes  were. 
And,  when  they  started  off,  Nisua'ganus\s  nephew  walked  about  on  the 
opposite  shore.  He  shot  at  them  many  times,  but  the  gunpowder 
only  Hashed.  By  and  by  they  pulled  out  of  range.  And  they  went 
seaward  to  Scp’l'g.al.  And,  when  they  started  across,  they  sang  a 
high  song  at  Kloo.'"  And  they  owned  her  (the  chief's  wife)  there. 
The  winter  was  not  long  for  him  ((Jitkii'n)."’ 

The  Tsimshian  then  came  to  light  for  her  in  a crowd.  And,  when 
they  camped  at  Qal,'“  HiiP'  sent  a canoe  to  talk  with  them.  He  had 
them  tell  the  people  that  he  was  going  to  come  for  her.  When  harvest 
time**  came,  after  he  had  said  he  would  come  back  in  many  canoes, 
a great  many  Kitkatla  people  came  by  canoe  to  Skedans.  It  was  a 
veritable  crowd. 

T'hey  stayed  at  the  town  of  Skedans.  The  Kloo  people  also  crossed 
thither.  The  great  Hal  got  Kluia'ns's**  sister  and  another  woman  who 
had  been  taken  .south  to  the  Bellabella.*'  He  brought  both  over. 

On  the  night  when  the  Kloo  people  came  he  began  to  dance.  After 
he  had  done  this  for  a while  he  sent  the  two  Ninstints  people  [to  the 
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Kloo  people]  by  sticking  them  on  the  back.  They  .struck  (iitku'n 
with  a slave,"’  and  GidA'ngiasLas  also  went  away  with  one.  I'lie 
chiefs  were  in  Mother-house.'” 

After  he  had  ceased  dancing,  Gitku'n  also  started  to  dance.  After 
he  had  done  so  for  a while,  and  had  stopped,  they  had  the  wife  of 
NisLfi'ganns  .stand  up,  and  the  other  with  her.  And,  when  the}’  struck 
her  on  the  back  to  send  her  to  the  other  side,  she  almost  touched  the 
ground  with  her  lips.  Thej"  did  the  .same  thing  to  the  other  one.  In 
this  way  they  e.xchanged. 

Aftei-  they  got  back  to  Kloo  Kluia'ns  and  K!adja'-i  paid  for  their 
sisters.  Kluia'ns  paid  two  slaves  for  his  .sister,  along  with  sea  otters. 
K!adja'-i  also  paid  a slave  for  his  sister,  besides  much  property  and 
many  guns. 

After  this  winter  came.  When  spring  came  Gitku'n  joined  the 
secret  .society.  At  the  end  of  two  days  he  disappeared  into  the  Avoods. 
On  the  next  day  all  the  Kloo  peojile  Avent  to  Skedans.  When  they 
set  out  the}"  launched  his  canoe,  Avhich  Avas  called  ‘‘Keef-canoe.’’” 

After  they  had  loaded  for  a Avhile,  .some  came  down  in  a croAvd  out 
of  Cave-hou.se  Avith  a .sail  pulled  tightly  around  them.  Inside  of  it 
many  horns  sounded.  They  got  into  the  canoe  and  started  across.  It 
Avent  along  in  the  midst  of  the  other  canoe.s;  and  .something  whistled 
inside  of'the  sail.  All  thought  that  Gitku'n  Avas  in  it. 

hen  they  got  near  Skedans  Reef-canoe  changed  still  more.  They 
let  the  one  Avho  had  fallen  [that  is,  joined  the  secret  .society]  at  Kloo 
be  inspired  at  Skedans.  AVhen  they  .stood  in  front  of  Skedans,  he 
(the  .spirit)  suddenly  made  a noise  behind  Skedans,  and  Skedans  Avas 
in  commotion.  Hu  hu,  hu  hu  hu.  Wa'nAg.An  ’”  also  acted  ii'lala  in  a 
ditlerent  place.  At  this  time  they  Avere  .so  much  taken  up  Avith  it  that 
they  did  not  knoAv  Avhat  they  did.  When  they  got  Wa'nAg.Aii  into 
iViother-hou.se,  the  companions  also  attended  to  Gitku'n.  They  got 
him  into  Rotten  house.'”  They  then  came  ashore. 

The  da}  after  this,  about  noon,  IV  a'liAg'.Aii  Avent  out  and  bit  the 
arms  of  the  .sons  of  Skedans  chiefs  belonging  to  good  families.'” 
After  a time  he  bit  the  arm  of  Ga-inA'ldAna-i-yil'Airs.  Avhen  he  too 
jouied  the  .secret^  .society.  He  was  inspired.  ()n  the  day  after  that 
Ga-inA'ldAfia-i-yu'Ans  went  out  and  [feigned  to]  eat  a'  Bellabella 
woman  that  his  mother  owned."  As  he  sat  and  moA'ed  around  her  she 
pushed  him  from  her  and  made  a sound  as  if  she  feared  him.  By  and 
by  he  seized  her  and  began  to  eat  her.  When  he  began  to  bite  her 
neck  she  died.  The  companions  took  care  of  him.  He  ate  to  the 
middle  of  her. 

One  day,  Avhen  the  secret  society  Avas  at  it  height,  it  Avas  foggy.  At 
that  time  the  tAvo  brothers  of  MsLa'gaiia.s’  wife  came  to  Hoht.  Thev 
Avere  Nistada'  and  Nisulna'tc. 

During  three  days  and  nights  it  was  foggy  at  sea.  After  that,  Avhen 
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they  nmdo,  land  very  early  in  the  morning,  they  saw  it  (land)  all  at 
once.  They  then  polled  up  their  canoe  on  Gwa'  idjafs.* *“ 

J ust  at  da^’hreak  the  sound  of  the  l)ad  secret  society  came  to  their  ears. 
When  day  broke  they  discovered  that  thcj'  were  coming  out  to  them 
in  a canoe.  In  the  how  of  the  canoe  persons  were  acting  under  the 
influence  of  the  spirits  of  the  had“®  secret  society.  They  made  noises, 
and  they  said  to  each  other  that  they  smelt  them.  Thei'  fled  then, 
'riiev  forgot  the  Ijoard  which  holds  the  foot  of  the  mast.  Then  some 
who  had  gone  after  sea  eggs  shouted  as  they  came  l>ack  [at  seeing]  their 
white  sail  pass  out  to  sea  fronl  Skedans.  Then  they  split  in  twosome 
boxes  of  grease  that  they  had  and  made  a hole  in  the  bottom  with  an 
adze.  Then  one  of  them,  l}'ing  on  his  back,  held  it  there  with  his  feet. 
When  they  were  some  distance  away  they  passed  round  in  a crooked 
course,  'rhen  they  made  a board  to  hold  the  foot  of  the  mast  at  Skide- 
gate  creek.  After  this  time  the  people  of  the  two  islands  had  the  board 
to  hold  the  foot  of  the  mast  nailed  down  inside  the  l)ow. 

The  next  line  day  after  this  they  went  home.  They  found  their 
minds  wei’e  different,  and  the}"  found  their  own  country. 

And,  when  the  secret  society  was  all  over,  they  (the  people)  returned 
to  Kloo.  When  the  middle  of  the  following  summer  arrived  they 
came  to  get  something  for  having  had  their  sister  enslaved.  They 
were  allowed  to  land  without  disturbance.  Before  any  food  was  given 
to  them  they  started  to  dance. 

“ Ho+  ho+  hi  ho+  hl+  ho+  hl+  ho+  hl+  ho+  hi  ho+  hoga 
haaa  hoga  hog.a  ha  ha  gudixe'”  [they  sang]. 

Thev  put  a dance  hat  on  NistAda'.  d’hey  also  struck  Nisulna'tc  with 
a copper  plate  (that  is,  they  gave  it  to  him).  And  he  danced,  holding  it 
by  means  of  his  neck  [and  chin].  Hu  hu  hu  hu,  it  was  a great  dance, 
d'he  town  people  also  struck  him  vvith  some  property'. 

This  is  the  end.  They  had  peace  with  each  other. 

'See  “Wars  between  the  Peoples  of  Skidegate  and  Kloo,”  note  26. 

2 A place  where  the  Kloo  people  were  in  the  habit  of  camping  before  starting  on  a 
war  expedition. 

*See  preceding  story,  note  25. 

^See  the  story  of  “ Sacred-one-standing-and-moving,  Stone-ribs,  and  Upward,” 
note  35. 

*Port  Simpson;  see  “A  raid  on  the  Tlingit,”  note  13.  ^ 

“ Given  in  the  story  of  “Fights  between  the  Tsimshian  and  Haida  and  among  North- 
ern llaida.” 

' See  notes  to  the  story  of  Cloiid-watcher. 

»The  word  used  here,  TdmAskPn,  is  le&s  common  than  Ki'lgat. 

"See  notes  to  “Story  of  the  Food-giving-town  people.” 

See  notes  to  “ Fight  at  the  town  of  Da'x.ua.” 

" See  “ The  one  abandoned  for  eating  the  flipper  of  a hair  seal,”  note  1. 

One  of  the  great  Tsimshian  chiefs. 

'’See  “ Story  of  the  House- point  families”  and  note  15  under  it. 

'*  Cape  Ball.  High-point  town  stood  just  north  of  Cape  Ball. 
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Mature  particularly  old  men  were  generally  known  by  the  names  of  their  chil- 
dren, as  in  “Story  of  the  shaman,  G. A'lidox’s-father.” 

*®0r  “Port  Simpson  house,”  the  inside  house  posts  being  carved  to  resemble 
white  people. 

" Chief  of  Kloo. 

Given  in  previous  stories.  It  was  thought  so  much  of  that  it  was  only  used  upon 
very  special  occasions,  of  which  my  informant  remembered  five. 

Me  was  so  happy  over  his  success. 

-“Bonila  island. 

A name  of  Dje'basa. 

So  my  interpreter  translated  the  word.  It  was  probably  the  season  wdien  berries 
were  gathered  and  roots  and  potatoes  dug. 

“'’This  was  the  name  of  the  chief  of  the  Sand-town  people,  a Raven  family  at  Nin- 
stints.  It  means  “dressed-up.” 

“*See  the  story  of  “Rirven  traveling,”  note  9. 

““Cant  word,  meaning  “to  give.” 

““A  house  belonging  to  the  QiVgials  qe'ig.awa-i.  The  name  probably  means 
“ mother  of  houses,”  referring  to  its  size. 

““See  “Wars  between  the  peoples  of  Skidegate  and  Kloo,”  note  14. 

“®  Chief  or  nephew  of  the  chief  at  Skedans. 

“”The  word  for  house  here,  da,  is  properly  applied  to  the  retaining  timbers  used 
to  hold  back  tlie  earth  in  houses  having  an  excavation  beneath  them. 

“®This  biting  only  produced  a very  slight  wound.  In  later  times,  a chief’s  son 
having  died  of  blood  poisoning,  it  was  made  still  milder. 

This  eating  was  a pretense. 

““  One  of  the  islands  outside  Skedans. 

““  Because  the  novices,  or  the  beings  inspiring  them,  were  violent,  and  the  people 
feared  them. 

“‘Payment  of  k!a''da,  remuneration  for  having  enslaved  a person,  was  accompanied 
by  dancing;  payment  of  wal,  remuneration  for  having  killed  or  wounded  a person, 
was  not. 
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^^'AR  BETWEEN  THE  VEOPLE  OF  KlOO  AND  THE  BeLLABELLA 
[Told  by  Abraham  of  Those-boni-at-QIa'dAsgo] 

One  time,  when  they  were  ready  to  go  tisliing  toward  the  south, 
Waters  was  dead  at  Sea-grass  town.*  A 'rsimshian  named  Wils  was  a 
close  friend  of  his  and  came  to  send  food  through  the  tire  to  him.  lie 
had  four  canoes  loaded  with  bo^es  of  grease.  P\-om  him  they  learned 
the  news.  'I'he  Tsimshian  told  them  that  the  Bellabella^  of  the  whole- 
inlet  had  their  canoes  all  ready  to  make  war  on  the  Eagle  people.^ 
They  did  not  believe  the  news. 

After  the}'  had  bought  their  grease  the}'  went  away.  Then  the  Kloo 
people  also  went  southward,  and  after  they  had  gone  on  for  a while 
they  landed  at  a long  .sandy  beach,  and  a shaman  named  Dl'g.a-koya'k*** 
performed  there.  His  supernatural  powers  .saw  that  the  Bellabella  were 
coming  that  day.  He  .said  that  his  powers  had  looked  at  something 
out  at  .sea. 

A Ninstints  man  who  had  been  taken  before  acted  as  pilot  for  the 
iiellabella.  His  name  was  Youngest-chief  s-son.  And  toward  evening 
the  Bellabella  .saw  the  tires.  They  asked  Youngest-chief  s-son: 
“ Which  have  the  l)igger  fire?”  And  he  .said:  “The  Ninstints  people’s 
tire  is  the  larger.  The  tire  of  (xitku'n’s*’  people  is  the  smaller.”  The 
Bellabella  then  turned  toward  that. 

'riie  canoes  then  gathered  near  the  camping  place.  After  they  were 
assembled  [on  shore]  they  ran  out  (juickly.  One  then  seized  a woman 
who  was  behind  the  hou.se,  and  she  knocked  the  Bellabella  down.  The 
Itellabella  still  clung  to  her.  The  woman  then  seized  a short  .stick  and 
.struck  him  on  the  head  with  it.  She  then  ran  away  from  the 
Bellabella. 

And  afterward  the  Bellabella  canoes  came  along.  Two  also  walked 
alonff  on  shore.  There  thev  en.slaved  a Kloo  man  and  his  wife.  And 

O 

they  enslaved  seven  Kloo  people  at  Q!o'na.“ 

And  after  he  (a  cerhiin  one)  had  tried  to  shoot  [some  one]  near 
Gl'tgua  fort  he  came  to  one  who  was  hammering  silvei'.  And,  when 
he  got  near  him,  he  pulled  the  trigger  of  his  gun  without  taking  aim. 
It  went  off,  and  he  ran  quickly  to  him  and  tried  to  cut  off  his  head. 
But,  since  he  was  looking  to  see  if  any  were  coming  after  him,  he  cut 
on  the  chest.  The  Bellabella  took  in  the  Iwdy  and  went  to  G.ado'. 
And  they  l)reakfasted  there  and  slept  in  their  canoes  on  the  farther 
.side  of  G.A'iiL.gm.'* 

And,  while  it  was  yet  daylight,  the  singing  of  a child  came  to  then- 
ears  from  the  other  side  of  Xena.*  WinoLalu'sila,  who  had  taken  no 
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one,  went  to  the  place  where  the  child  was  singing.  'riiey  were 
encamped  l)ehind  the  ti-ees,  and  had  a mat  hung  up  on  account  of  the 
mosquitoe.s.  He  softly  pulled  it  down.  He  sa\v  tho.se  lying  l)ehind 
it.  At  that  time  some  one  said  to  him  “ Nda'.nda'.”  He  thought  it 
was  a dog.  And,  after  he  had  also  looked  on  the  other  side,  he  went 
again  to  the  place  where  they  were  camj)ing. 

He  then  told  them  how  many  there  were,  and  he  said  that  he  alone 
would  have  them.  And  he  went  thither.  As  he  went  toward  the 
place  his  gun  went  otf.  And  those  who  were  behind  ran  up.  When 
they  got  near  he  had  come  out  near  them  on  shore.  He  had  cut  off  a 
head.  His  skin  was  covered  with  l)lood.  Holding  the  head  hanging 
from  his  mouth,  he  crept  down  with  two  knives  in  his  hands.  There 
they  enslaved  five. 

The}'  told  them  there  that  many  people  were  encamped  at  Xena- 
point.  The  Kloo  people  told  that  to  the  Bellabella.  They  then  went 
to  Xena-point.  And  they  ai’rived  there,  and,  after  they  had  gathered 
together,  they  la}'  in  lines  along  the  edges  of  the  grass.  Pre.sently 
they  went  to  get  them.  After  they  had  gone  in  a line  toward  them 
for  a while,  they  .said  “ link'’®  and  threw  themselves  upon  them.  And 
there,  too,  they  enslaved  many  Kloo  people.  Some,  however,  escaped 
into  the  woods. 

After  they  had  got  them  into  the  canoe  a north  wind  was  blowing. 
They  then  put  up  their  .sails.  i\lany  dead  bodies  were  loft  behind 
them.  And,  when  they  got  far  out  to  sea,  they  pulled  off  the  head  of 
a man  of  the  Cumshewa-town  people’®  named  Si.ins  who  sat  in  the 
canoe,  and  threw  his  body  overijoard  while  it  was  still  alive. 

Then  those  who  had  escaped  into  the  woods  met  at  Skwa'-ikun 
island.  And  they  went  toward  the  mainland  on  rafts.  They  then 
made  a big  smoke  toward  Ninstints.  And  they  came  after  them  at 
once  and  took  them  over  to  Ninstints.  Afterward,  when  evening 
came,  they  took  them  over  to  where  they  (their  own  people)  were 
fishing.  It  was  a groat  piece  of  bad  news.  There  was  no  peace  for  a 
single  family. 

They  .stopped  fishing  then  and  went  to  Sea-grass  town.  After  they 
had  gone  along  for  a while  they  came  to  the  body  of  the  man  who.se 
head  they  had  taken  otf,  floating  near  the  shore.  They  put  it  into  the 
file  there.”  And  they  took  along  his  liones.  Thev  reached  Sea-gra.ss 
town.  Hu  hu  hu  hu  hu,  there  was  great  wailing,  tf'hev  now  pre- 
pared for  war.  After  they  had  prepared  slowly  for  a while  thev 
went  otf. 

At  that  time  they  were  not  acquainted  with  the  mouth  of  Bellabella 
.strait.  I hen,  without  knowing  [where  they  were],  they  pulled  up 
theii  canoes  into  the  woods  early  in  the  morning.  And,  when  dav 
dawned,  they  saw  Wawayie'la’s  fort.  The  fort  was  named 
LaiTaiklia-i. 
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And,  when  evening  came,  they  wanted  to  see  which  side  was  the 
best  one  on  which  to  get  oil'.  And  they  went  around  it  while  the 
Bellabclla  slept.  Many  log  hou.ses  were  on  the  lower  part  of  the 
point  of  the  island,  d'hey  saw  it,  and  they  went  away.  They  then 
talked  it  over,  hu  hu  hii  Im  hu.‘*  On  the  da}^  after  the  next  thev  went 
toward  it  just  before  daylight. 

And,  after  they  had  gone  along  for  a while,  when  the  bows  were 
coming  in  in  front  of  the  log  houses  the  bundles  of  masts  in  the  bows 
pushed  back  the  canoes. 

The  foi  t people  had  sung  all  night  for  Wawayie'la,  who  was  acting 
in  the  secret  society,  and  slept  for  weariness  from  using  their  voices. 
AVhen  they  were  asleep  they  (the  llaida)  came  in  front  of  them. 

After  some  of  them  had  got  near  some  one  came  out  to  urinate 
and  di.scovered  them.  The  Bellabella  then  began  to  shoot  at  them. 
And  when  daylight  came  the  Town-of-Dji'gua  people  went  ashore  by 
a reef  lying  otf  the  point  of  the  island.  They  then  shot  on  their  side. 
Hu  hu  hu  hu  hu,  there  was  a great  noi.se  of  guns. 

IB'  and  by  the}’  mentioned  to  Gunana'otx.a  " that  they  might  make' 
peace,  but,  when  the  Kloo  people  came  out  on  the  reef,  they  began  to 
shoot  at  them  again.  At  that  time  they  killed  a chief  of  the  Town-of- 
Djl'gua  people.  They  tried  then  to  get  his  body,  wliich  was  high  up  ou 
a rock,  from  behind.  And  .some  one  thought  of  a hook  he  had  in  one 
of  his  boxes.  They  then  fastened  this  to  the  end  of  a pole,  pulled  it 
through  the  skin,  and  by  pulling  a little  at  a time  they  got  it  in. 

They  shot  at  each  other  all  day.  By  and  by  they  got  into  their 
canoes  and  started  awav.  They  shot  at  them  from  the  fort.  They 
also  shot  into  some  who  were  ashore.  M'hen  all  got  away  they  pur- 
sued them  from  the  fort.  They  were  .so  strong  that  they  escaped  at 
that  time  by  canoe. 

They  came  back  then  empty-handed.  And  they  (the  people  at 
home)  felt  good,  l)eeause  while  the  warriors  were  gone  a man  and  his 
wife  had  escaped  and  had  returned.  But,  when  they  brought  back 
the  dead  body,  they  felt  still  more  .sorrowful  than  before.  They 
could  do  nothing. 

That  winter  news  came  to  the  Bellabella  through  a canoe  from  the 
Kitkatla  people  that  when  summer  came  (iitku'n  was  going  to  sweep 
out  the  inlet  from  its  head  like  a contagion.  Then  the  Bellabella 
people  said:  “When  Gilda'-ii'®  can  never  be  entered  how  are  you 
going  to  sweep  it  out  from  the  head?”  B hen  that  news  came 
through  Kitkatla.”'  the  Town-of-DjI'gua  people  said  they  would 
destroy  everything  before  them  as  when  one  spits  out  .something. 

At  that  time  Ya'koeLas  was  showing  how  he  would  act  when  they 
got  hold  of  him.  'ren  Bidlabella  young  men  seized  him,  and  he  threw 
them  about.  He  .said  that  he  would  do  that  to  the  Kloo  people.  And 
in  the  very  middle  of  summer  they  went  southward  fishing.  I hey 
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Hslied  there  for  a long  time.  Tliey  observed  the  wai'  taboos  there  for 
a lom>-  time.  They  drank  medicine.  And,  when  they  had  more  than 
enough  dried  halibut,  they  went  away. 

When  they  found  a good  sandy  beach  they  landed.  Thence  the}' 
started  off  to  war.  Hu  hu  hu  hu  hu,  the  great  crowd  of  them!  After 
they  had  prepared  for  a while  they  went  off.  While  they  were  away 
the  women  observed  the  rules  in  two  smokehouses.  After  ten  nights 
had  passed,  and  the  bows  [of  the  warriors]  canoes  were  turned  about, 
and  they  had  started  home,  they  turned  around  their  sleeping  places.'^ 
One  night  after  that  they  came  home.  The  noise  of  guns  was  heard. 

Hu  hu  hu  hu  hu,  there  was  a great  noise  of  guns.  When  they  got 
near,  the  sound  of  the  war  songs  came  rolling  along.  Jn  Waters’s 
canoe  the  highest  war  song  was  sung.’*  When  they  landed  they 
brought  in  many  slaves.  Among  them  was  the  great  chief,  Ya'koei.as. 

At  that  time  they  went  up  into  the  inlet.  They  spent  many  days 
in  it.  And  when  they  smelt  smoke  some  went  out  to  scout.  They 
then  saw  the  house,  and  before  daybreak  they  set  out  for  the  house  in 
a line. 

When  they  got  near  a white  man’s  dog  barked  at  them.  At  that 
time  A'likustA’”  performed  as  shaman.  He  then  made  a threatening 
motion  toward  the  dog.  It  stopped  barking.  And  it  came  among 
them  and  licked  them. 

W'hen  they  got  near  they  shot  at  them.  Hu  hu  hu  hu  hu,  they 
finished  shooting  and  ran  in.  Some  went  through  the  doorway  and 
some  went  in  through  the  sides  of  the  house.  They  dropped  in 
quickly  in  any  way.  They  seized  at  once  upon  those  inside. 

Hy  and  by  one  of  them  seized  Ya'koeLas.  He  threw  him  from  him, 
and  he  almost  fell  on  his  hands  near  by.  But  he  did  not  loosen  his 
hands.  Those  in  the  house  did  not  know,  on  account  of  the  confusion, 
what  they  were  doing.  One  lay  upon  some  one  and  called  for  his 
family.  Others  pulled  away  his  arms.^® 

They  now  got  all  into  their  hands.  At  that  time  they  lay  upon  some 
slaves  owned  by  Ya'koeLas  who  had  married  each  other.  The  woman 
then  .said  to  her  husband:  “Cut  him  up  among  them.^’  And  her  hus- 
band said  to  her:  “Any  place  where  water  is  drunk  is  all  right.” 
Their  minds  were  not  disturbed,  because  they  were  slaves  already. 

Then  the  chief,  Ya'koeLas,  refused  to  leave  the  place.  The  Kloo 
people  then  seized  him,  and  he  threw  them  off  with  a jerk.  He  then 
moved  himself  little  by  little  in  the  place  where  he  had  lain.  He 
moved  toward  an  ax  that  was  there. 

After  they  had  struggled  with  him  for  a while  one  of  them  found  a 
big  coil  of  rope  near  the  door.  They  tied  him  then.  And  they  car- 
ried him  to  the  canoe.  At  that  time  he  was  put  into  Waters’s  canoe. 
I he  canoe  then  moved  as  if  some  one  shook  it.  It  shook  becau.se  he 
was  afraid,  and  they  were  afraid  of  him. 
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Tlio  Olio  wlu)  Imd  osoapod  from  amonjr  the  Kloo  people  first  captiii-od 
by  the  Bolhibolla  then  threw  a spear  at  him  out  of  another  eanoe,  and 
he  raised  liis  palm  toward  it,  so  that  the  spear  ran  into  his  palm.’  On 
that  account  he  also  struck  \ a'kocLas  in  the  face  with  a paddle.  He 
[Ya'koei.as]  did  not  turn  away.  He  held  up  his  head  as  before. 

After  he  had  been  shakin<r  [with  fear]  for  awhile  Waters  put  on 
him  a cedar-bark  rin<>’  that  they  had  taken.  4'hen,  knowing  that  the 
cedar-bark  ring  protected  him  from  insult,  h'e  found  that  his  life  was 
.safe. 

When  it  was  broad  daylight  the  Hellabella  .said  that  some  people 
lived  below  on  the  inlet.  Two  canoes  of  Tho.se-l)orn-at-Q!a'dAsg.o^‘ 
started  off.  'riiese  were  not  an.xious  for  their  lives,  because  they  had 
taken  nothing. 

And  after  they  had  gone  in  that  direction  for  a while  they  saw 
smoke.  Then  Tci.sgoa'n  led,  and  two  others  went  with  him.  A child 
was  playing  at  the  time  at  the  side  of  the  hou.se  farthest  from  that  to 
which  he  came.  Ho  then  ran  toward  him.  And  he  cha.sed  him  to  the 
hou.se.  IJnabh*  to  catch  him,  he  chased  him  into  the  hou.se.  When 
he  took  hold  of  his  mother  he  took  him  and  his  mother  both.  Tho.se 
in  the  hou.se  were  frightened.  He-who-was-going-to-be-Gia'gudjan 
came  in  after  him. 

One  person  went  behind  the  house.  Five  persons  went  out,  and  he 
seized  one.  He  was  an  old  man.  And,  when  he  laid  hold  of  the  other 
four,  a terrible  fellow  (a  Hellabella)  got  hold  of  him.  That  (i.  e.,  the 
Haida)  was  tiilAsta'gu.  He  let  these  four  go.  Then  the  Hellabella 
began  to  stab  him.  After  he  had  struck  him  four  times  his  younger 
brother  came  to  him.  And  he  also  turned  quickly  upon  him.  And 
another  one  who  came  up  with  a pistol  he  slapped  on  his  nose.  He 
knocked  him  down.  Then  he  (the  Haida)  shot  him.  He  shot  true, 
but  he  did  not  feel  it.  He  then  struck  him  with  his  own  knife.  After 
he  had  done  this  several  times  he  fell,  and  he  cut  off  his  head.  They 
say  that  the  trunk  afterward  got  up. 

4'hey  then  wont  to  look  for  those  who  had  gone  into  the  woods. 
Jhey  shouted  out  near  by:  “ Ho  ho  ho'ho  ho',  I am  HtA'nqawons.” 
'I'here  they  got  si.\  persons.  The}’  afso  killed  one. 

When  they  went  away  and  passed  out  of  the  inlet  they  saw  a canoe 
in  the  di.stance.  'Fhey  then  remained  behind  a point.  They  talked 
jealousl}’  as  to  which  canoe  should  take  it.  There  were  four.  Three 
were  women.  4'hey  then  began  to  shoot  at  them. 

Then  the}’  upset  it,  and  Gi'tgoa  swam' over  to  one  whom  they  had 
wounded.  The  man  ran  then  into  the  woods,  and  they  pursued  him 
and  struck  him  in  the  back  of  the  head  with  a stone.  And  they  also 
broke  his  legs.  They  cut  off  his  head..  Ifut  they  took  the  women. 
Making  an  end  of  this,  they  went  away.  Afterward  they  went  home. 

After  they  came  to  Kloo  all  the  chiefs  talked  over  where  they  would 
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have  their  fort.  They  discus.sed  tlie  merits  of  a certain  island.  By 
and  bv  they  all  thought  Town-fort  was  a good  one,  l^ecause  it  was 
within  easy  reach  of  T!a'Hl,‘=='  whither  they  went  after  salmon. 

The  men  then  >vent  to  it.  After  they  had  been  putting  up  house 
frames  for  a while,  they  also  brought  cedar  planks  there.  Then  they 
put  them  up.  Afterward  they  also  brought  the  women  there,  ihey 
worked  upon  the  houses.  After  they  had  worked  upon  them  for  a 

while  they  were  done.  , ^ i 

After  they  had  lived  toere  for  a while  an  old  Bellabella  man  whom 

they  had  taken  died.  They  then  dragged  his  body  to  a steep  place. 
Ju.sT  before  they  threw  it  over  they  cut  off  the  head.  Then  they  threw 
him  down.  And  his  little  grandchild  almost  pushed  one  of  the  Kloo 
men  over.  He  grasped  something  at  the  edge  of  the  cliff.  ^ 

After  they  had  lived  there  for  a while  they  went  to  Skedans  to 
get  a wife  for  the  chief’s  child,  and  they  stayed  there  all  night.  On 
the  next  da}^  they  came  away.  And,  when  they  came  in  sight  of  the 
fort,  they  (the  fort  people)  saw  Kudju'l  (the  woman  the}"  had  come 
foi)  sitting  in  the  canoe.  Their  minds  feeling  good,  they  sang  a pad- 
dling song.  When  evening  came  her  father-in-law  called  the  people 
to  give  them  Indian  tobacco.  When  they  had  the  tobacco  in  theii 
mouths  some  said  one  to  another:  ‘‘  lo-night  we  uill  fool  them. 
And  they  went  home. 

After  we  had  lain  in  bed  for  a while  all  at  once  the  foit  moved. 
There  was  a great  catching  up  of  weapons.  Two  Kloo  people  were 
.shouting  behind  thin  rocks  w"hich  stood  near  the  fort.  Ihey  heard  at 
the  fort  the  echo  of  their  voices  resounding  from  the  shore.  They 
said  that  it  was  the  Bellabella. 

They  then  tied  up,  the  slaves.  And  an  old  man  living  down  toward 
the  shore  added  lies  to  it.  He  said  that  canoes  had  come  below"  and 
gone  aw"ay  from  him.  By  and  by  a .shaman  w'ho  was  there  peifoimed. 
He  had  a knife  in  his  hand.  They  sang  a song  for  him  there.  Some 
spirits  straightway  went  out  of  him.  He  said  he  could  not  find  any- 
thing terrible  by  striking  with  his  knife. 

A brave  chief  of  the  Town-of-Djrgua  people  had  his  hou.se  at  a dis- 
tance from  them.  They  shouted  to  encourage  him  as  he  came  from 
it.  They  made  a sound  [like  a snare  drum]  in  front  of  the  houses: 
“A-a-a-a-a-a  wa-a-a-a-a-a.”  He  came  down  w"ith  a knife  to  meet  any- 
one [who  might  be  there].  He  passed  down  the  trail  that  leads  from 
the  upper  inlet  and  came  quickly  out  upon  the  ti’ail  on  the  side  toward 
the  sea. 

At  that  time  some  went  away  from  the  fort.  They  carried  the  news 
to  Skedans.  They  came  quickly  the  next  day  to  help  them.  And  they 
landed  there.  There  they  gave  them  a great  deal  to  eat. 

When  fall  came  they  were  at  Tla'Mi.  In  the  summer  after  the  fol- 
lowing winter  a slave  that  they  had,  whom  young  men  used  to  watch, 
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begun  to  defecate  in  Ix'd  so  that  they  were  afraid  of  him.  He  did  this 
iiecause  lie  had  planned  to  get  away.  By  and  by  he  escaped  with  four 
women.  And  they  launched  canoes  and  looked  for  him.  They  could 
not  lind  him  anywhere.  He  went  off  with  a gun,  a cartridge  box,  and 
a blanket. 

And  .some  Masset  chiefs  were  also  there,  d'hey  had  expected  to  trade 
I the  runaways]  for  some  Kloo  people  that  they  had  taken.  Those  also 
went  away.  They  then  took  two  slaves  from  QogI's.-‘  There  they 
also  took  uj)  weapons  against  each  other. 

Afteiwaid,  when  the  planting  wa.s  over  and  the  .salmon  berrie.s  were 
ripe,  they  started  southward.  They  again  fished  for  halibut.  Not 
the  smallest  human  being  remained  behind.  And,  after  they  had 
gone  along  for  a while,  they  landed  at  the  place  where  they  were 
always  accustomed  to  fish.  They  fished  there.  After  the  fishing  had 
gone  on  for  a while  they  stopped  and  went  away.  They  then  landed 
at  a certain  long  sandy  beach. 

And  Gitku'n  sent  .some  young  men  after  something  that  they  had 
forgotten  at  the  place  where  they  had  fished.  A part  of  them  also 
went  after  .salmon  berries,  and  some  hunted.  And,  while  they  (the 
3'oung  men)  were  on  the  waj^  one  discovered  mats  belonging  to  the 
Bellabella  spread  out  to  dry  at  the  foot  of  the  trees  standing  back  of 
the  shore.  And  the  two  who  were  sent  in  search  reached  the  place 
where  those  were  sleeping  from  whom  they  had  parted  and  escaped. 
The\'  came  to  know  about  the  eneinv. 

He  (the  head  man)  went  at  once  toward  the  place  where  they  had 
landed.  And  he  discovered  enemies  about  that  place.  The  Town-of- 
DjTgua  people  immediateh"  went  thither  in  two  big  canoes.  And 
Those-born-at-Q!a'dA.sg.o  followed.  And.  when  tho.se  who  had  gone, 
came  into  the  inlet  they  saw  the  enemy  unobserved  by  the  latter. 
They  then  got  off  their  canoes  for  them.  And  before  they  got  oppo- 
site some  one  shot  at  them.  The}"  then  began  shooting  into  them. 

Then  the}'  pursued  [the  Bellabella]  who  led  them  along  to  where 
there  were  eight  inoi’c  canoes  in  the  woods.  And  the  Town-of-DjI'gua 
people  began  to  watch  in  front  of  the  canoes.  At  evening  Tho.se-born- 
at-Q!a'dA.sg.o  also  came  there.  After  they  had  been  there  for  a Avhile, 
Lda'ogwan®'*  called  out  from  among  the  Bellabella:  “Father,  are  you 
in  one  of  those  canoesf  I am  Lda'ogwaii.”  Then  Waters  asked: 
“ Why  is  there  such  a crowd  of  people?’’  “Some  want  peace;  part 
want  war.”  And  he  said  to  his  daughter:  “ People  always  use  feathers 
in  making  peace.  They  are  inviolable.” 

After  she  had  talked  [to  the  Bellabella]  they  heard  the  sound  of  a 
canoe  in  the  darknc.ss.  Then  two  per.sons  put  feathers  on  the  chiefs. 
And  one  of  them  asked  for  (jitku'n,  but  they  pointed  out  to  him  a 
different  one.‘“  He  then  put  feathers  on  him  first.  But  afterward  he 
put  feathers  on  the  chiefs. 
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Then  Lda'ogwan  said:  “Donut  lot  Hkitg.ade's  talk,  father.  The 
Bellabella  are  afraid  only  of  his  voice.”  A while  after  this  Skitg.adc's 
stood  up.  “AVawayie'la,  Wawayie'la  are  3^011  sure  of  peace,  sure  of 
peace?  then  let  me  hear  the  sound  of  some  peace  dnuu.”  Some  one 
at  once  beat  on  the  thwart  of  his  canoe.  “Alas!  that  is  a poor  peace 
drum.”  ” 

After  the  night  had  worn  on  for  a while  day  dawned,  and  the  Bella- 
bella took  to  their  canoes.  After  the}"  had  liegun  to  launch  their 
canoes  and  had  begun  to  get  into  them,  those  who  had  come  to  tight 
went  away.  The  Bellabella  also  went  after  them.  The  Bellabella 
man  who  had  escaped  from  Sea-grass  town  was  with  them. 

After  they  had  paddled  almost  past  them  they  shot  to  one  side  of 
the  Bellabella.  They  again  put  in  their  cartridges  and  again  the}'^ 
shot.  They  then  sang  a chasing  song.  And  they  left  the  Bellabella 
behind. 

Not  long  before  daybreak  those  who  had  gone  to  tight  came  around 
the  point.  They  said  they  had  come  near  enemies.  While  they  were 
still  telling  the  news  the  warriors  (that  is,  the  Bellabella)  also  came. 
They  gathered  at  an  island  that  lay  seaward  from  them.  The  land  is 
called  Stiu'djin."* 


At  that  time  Wawayie'la  asked  Lda'ogwait:  “Do  people  always 
carry  out  what  Gitku'n  bids?”  And  .she  said:  “ Yes,  one  of  his  uncles 
always  speaks  good  words  for  him.  He  (the  uncle)  will  come.” 

B}’’  and  b}'  Ha'ma  went  out  with  throe  men.  He  had  a great  feather 
bag  that  Gitku'n  owned  under  his  arm.  He  stood  up  in  front  of  the 
place  where  they  were.  At  that  time  the  slave  who  escaped  from 
Kloo  had  a yellow  cedar-bark  blanket  over  his  head  in  the  stern  of 
Wawayie'la’s  canoe.  He  tried  to  hide  himself.  They  then  left  a broad 
space  open  for  La'ma  between  the  ten  canoes  which  were  there,  but  he 
went  in  at  another  place  between  the  large  canoes.  La'ma  recognized 
the  one  who  had  escaped,  jumped  toward  him,  and  seized  him  by  the 
hall.  Ale  3"ou  Gia  oistis?”  he  said  to  him,  and  he  pulled  his  hair  up 
and  down.  The  Bodlabella  looked  at  him. 

By  and  by  he  put  feathers  on  them.  He  put  feathei-s  on  Wawayie'la. 
He  also  put  feathers  on  Gunana'otx.a.  After  he  had  put  feathers  on 
all  of  the  chiefs  he  wont  in. 

After  they  had  looked  on  a while  two  Bellabella  came  in  the  canoe. 
All  then  went  down  to  the  beach.  One  Bellabella  jumped  ashore, 
but  they  picked  up  the  other,  taking  hold  of  him  liy  the  nose.  They 
made  fun  of  him.  But  La'ma  and  another  remained  with  the  Bella- 
bella. They  took  one  into  Gitku'n’s  house;  one  they  took  into  the 
hou.se  of  Waters. ““ 


By  and  by  the  Bellabella  started  toward  the  place  where  the  camp 
was.  Presently  they  came  in.  Then  all  were  afraid.  By  and  l)y 
they  got  in  front  of  them.  After  they  had  been  there  a while,  Ya'ko- 
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oLiis  \voiit  and  .stood  outside.  What  he.  said  when  ho  talked  in  the 
t'oreij^-n  tongue  was;  “ Hellahella;  why.  Hellahella,  do  you  let  your- 
selves be  killed  on  my  account?  Come  in  nearei’.”  When  he  ceased 
talkino- all  picked  up  their  anchors  and  ]daced  themselves  farthei-  in. 

After  some  time  had  passed,  a [secret-society]  ea<{le  made  a noi.se 
behind  the  town.  Those  in  the  canoes  became  ashamed. After  they 
had  held  their  luaids  down  for  a while  (runana'ot.x.a  stood  up  in  one 
canoe.  After  he  had  sun^  a song  by  himself  they  began  to  sing  for 
him.  At  that  time  he  jumped  up  and  down  as  he  danced. 

u-|-  ho  ya  G waho  yo  ya  ha  J-  wa  yil  yl  wa  wo  liiiyii'  T ha  wii 
I.a.saxiViiokwa  i.a  suwa  o hi  ox.iii  wa  ha'  ya  G, 

At  that  time  they  took  Ya'koeLas  out.  They  brought  Lda'ogwan 
ashore  at  once.  Afterward  all  came  ashoi-e.  Then  the  wonten  carried 
their  things  uj).  4'he  things  (guns)  might  go  otf  against  each  other 
[therefore,  the.  men  held  themselves  r(‘adyj.  'I'he  Bcdlabella  also  held 
their  guns.  They  took  up  their  things  into  the  hou.ses  into  which 
they  had  invited  them.  They  carried  oti'  their  mats  into  the  woods.*'"' 

The  Bellabella  wen*  hungry.  “Come  and  eat  halibut  after  having 
had  a long  fast.'”  And  that  day  they  went  oif.  .\fter  th(^  others  had 
left  the  uncle  of  a child  that  [the  llaidaj  had  captured  gave  them  a 
Skidegate  man  and  much  propei'ty  for  it.  They  now  became  good 
friends  forever.  4'hey  cea.sed  to  light  with  the,  Bellabella  people. 
And  the  following  day  they  returned. 

Here  is  the  whole  story  about  this. 

* Kloo. 

^Usecl  in  its  gonenil  sense,  this  word  answei-s  nio.st  nearly  to  the  Ilaida  uljiii 
xa'idAg.a-i,  although  the  latter  is  even  more  comprehensive. 

*The  word  for  Eagle  people  ii.sed  here  i.s  the  usual  Tsimshian  word  for  the  Eagle 
dan  and  is  given  hy  them  to  the  Ilaida  of  Kloo,  who  are  for  the  most  part  Eagles. 

* Probably  a Tlingit  word. 

"Chief  of  Kloo. 

•■‘The  Silver  islands. 

’’  Hot  Spring  island. 

"Ramsey  island. 

"See  “A  Raid  on  the  Tlingit,”  note  11. 

'"See  “Wars  between  the  people  of  Ninstints  and  the  peoideof  Skidegate,”  note”. 

"I  was  told  that  this  wa.s  done  to  enable  the  .soul  to  go  to  Tfixet’s  house;  see  story 
of  the  Food-giving-town  people,  note  2.a. 

''Meaning  that  there  was  a great  palaver. 

’"See  the  story  of  Clond-watcher,  notes. 

'*  One  of  the  leading  Bellabella  chiefs. 

'"Said  to  be  the  native  name  for  the  inlet  on  which  these  Bellabella  lived. 

'“A  Tsimshian  town,  also  the  Tsimshian  part  of  the  population  of  Porcher  and  tlu> 
neighboring  islands.  They  lived  always  on  terms  of  friendship  with  the  Raven 
j)eople  of  Skedans. 

"While  the  men  were  at  war  their  wives  observed  cerhiin  regulations  of  a sym- 
bolic nature,  supposed  to  assist  the  warriors.  IMany  slept  in  one  house,  with  their 
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heads  lying  in  the  direction  that  the  warriors  had  taken,  and,  when  the  war  party 
was  supposed  to  liave  started  back,  they  all  slept  with  their  heads  turned  in  the 
opposite  direction. 

Referred  to  in  the  preceding  story,  note  18. 

'“See  the  story  of  Cloud-watcher. 

““  After  the  conte.st  was  over  the  various  families  struggled  to  see  who  should  carry 
away  the  most  slaves. 

“'See  “Story  of  Those-horn-at  Skedans,”  note  19. 

On  an  islet  off  the  north  shore  of  Tan-oo  island.  This  was  the  second  time  it 
was  occupied.  The  first  time  was  when  South-east  was  chief.  On  this  occsision  it 
was  renamed  Laicaik!ia'-i,  after  the  Bellabella  fort. 

““See  “Wars  between  the  peoples  of  Skidegate  and  Kloo,”  note  5. 

Name  of  a chief  of  the  Point-town  people.  The  escape  of  these  slaves  prevented 
the  Kloo  people  from  recovering  some  of  their  own  friends  who  had  been  taken  to 
Masset,  whereupon  they  became  angry  and  took  away  two  slaves  from  this  chief. 

““Daughter  of  one  of  tlie  Kloo  chiefs,  captured  in  the  previous  Bellabella  raid. 

““Probably  fearing  treachery. 

“'The  words  imply  that  it  was  such  as  a'  man  of  low  family  might  use,  and  was 
consequently  of  littje  value. 

“"Still  means  “sea  eggs.” 

““  Exchanging  hostages. 

“"Because  they  were  not  provided  with  anything  that  could  match  the  eagle. 

“'  I have  recorded  these  words  as  well  as  I could,  thinking  that  they  might  be 
identified  at  some  future  time. 

““  Stealing  the  mats  of  the  visitors.  IV  hen  visitors  arrived  the  townspeople  often 
had  sport  with  their  property  in  taking  it  up,  breaking  open  the  bundles,  and  playing 
pranks  with  it  generally. 
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^^’AR  BETWEEN  TIIE'l’EOPLE  OK  Kl-OO  ANT)  THE  (tITI'SDA 


[Told  by  Abriilmm,  of  Tliose-boru-iil-QIii'dAKg.o] 


After  they  liiid  spent  some  time  in  prepiiration  tliey  started  off — 
Those-l)orn-at-KSkedans,‘  the  Town-of-DjT'gua  people, “ and  Those-born- 
at-Q!a'dAs^.o.^  d'hey  spent  the  nij^ht  on  the  open  sea.  When  they 
approached  Gitgia'fjAs*  day  dawned  for  them.  They  were  in  eight 
canoes. 

Then  four  went  sailing  southward  of  them  along  in  front.  .\nd 
then  they  passed  in  at  Gitgia'gAs  island,  which  stretched  out  before 
them.  After  a little  while  the  noi.se  of  guns  aro.se  there.  Afterward 
three  persons  came  along  in  a canoe,  the  one  in  the  middle  standing 
up.  He  was  a Kitkatla  man,  who  also  called  hinuself  an  Eagle.® 

Me  asked  them  then:  What  war  is  this?  What  war  is  this?  lam 

Lawa'y.”  He  then  invited  us.  He  invited  the  chief,  Gitku'n,  and  all. 
These  people  were  going  to  hunt  .sea  otter.  He  gave  them  a great 
deal  of  food.®  And  they  stayed  there  over  night.  During  the  night 
plenty  of  salmoiH  came  in.  The  next  day  they  went  away. 

They  kept  then  out  at  .sea.  They  landed  at  Point  QA'lg.a-i.  They 
now  began  to  keep  the  war  rules  there.  The  next  morning  they  began 
to  drink  sea  water.*  They  had  three  shamans.  After  they  had  drunk 
.sea  water  for  a while  G.A'ndox’s-father®  performed.  He  said  then: 
“War  people,  )\ddch  will  be  good?  Here  is  Town-.singers;  here  is 


Day.s.'" 

By  and  by  he  told  the  war  people  to  get  their  paddles  in  a hurry. 
And  they  got  their  paddles.  And  they  carried  hiiii  awa}'  on  theii 
I)addles  H-om  where  he  sat  on  the  .sand.  He  then  looked  at  them. 
After  some  [other  power]  had  gone  out  of  him  pA'gua*'  went  in.  He 
told  them  to  put  their  hands  upon  his  hair.  All  did  .so  at  once.  His 
hair  was  long.  Very  many  warriors  pulled  his  hair.  V'hen  they  let 

go  he  had  few  hairs  left.  __ 

Afterward  another  performed.  After  they  had  sung  for  him  a whde 
he  rolled  over  and  over  in  front  of  the  eight  fires  which  stood  in  a line. 
When  he  came  to  the  last  one,  he  said  “wa”  in  pain,  because  they 

were  going  to  leave  one  dead.  • i n 

On  the  next  day  they  went  away.  And  they  stayed  at  Diag.Al  a 
ni‘dit.  On  the  day  after  that  they  reached  the  mouth  of  the  inlet. 
'Phey  hunted  now  for  a suitable  place  to  land  canoes,  because  they 
were  cold  at  night.  Then  they  landed  the  canoes.  At  daybreak  they 
brouo-ht  up  two  buckets  of  sea  water,  a small  bucket  and  a lai^e 
l.uckO  And,  while  they  drank,  GA'ndox’s-father  pertornied.  He 
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ajrain  asked  the  war  people:  “ Which  will  be  good?  Here  is  Town- 
singers.  Here  is  Da3'^s.”  And,  without  thinking,  the3'  chose  Days. 

After  the}"  had  sat  there  for  a while  GA'ndox’s-father  said:  “To 
the  woods,  to  the  woods.  I feel  strange  because  1113'  eye  tvvitches.” 
And  after  the}"  had  gone  into  the  woods  a canoe  came  along.  After 
it,  another;  after  it,  another.  Lo!  seven  canoes  passed  in  front  of 
them.  Those  were  the  Giti'sda  people.  The}’  could  not  do  anything. 
They  were  waiting  for  the  day  that  the  shaman  had  appointed. 
Although  the  [Haida]  canoes  stuck  out  [of  the  woods]  they  did  not  see 
them. 

During  a previous  war  expedition  a man  whose  wife  was  steering 
for  him  passed  in  front  of  the  place  where  they  had  landed.  And  the 
woman  came  toward  them.  After  she  had  come  along  for  a while, 
picking  berries,  she  discovered  the  war  canoes.  She  turned  about  at 
once  and  ran  away.  Her  husband  in  the  canoe  held  a gun.  At  that 
time  six  of  them  chased  her.  He-who-was-going-to-be  Gia'gudjan  ran 
in  after  the  woman.  By  and  by  he  shot  [the  man].  He  floated  still 
upon  the  water.  They  pidled  him  in.  Then,  however,  they  .shot  into 
him  and  killed  him. 

On  this  night  they  camped  at  the  same  place  where  the  person  had 
been  shot.  When  day  broke,  a white  canoe  .sail  passed  up  in  the  mid- 
dle of  tlie  inlet.  On  that  night  they  landed  farther  up.  Lda'ogwan 
acted  as  pilot.  1 hey  were  near  the  place  to  which  thev  were  bound. 

They  went  alorig  that  night  and  stole  up  on  the  side  opposite  the 
fort  of  those  th.at  they  were  going  against.  And  those  who  went  in 
advance  jumped  oil  under  a cliff.  They  got  off  where  two  canoes  were 
anchored.  I hey  pulled  the  canoes  off.  The  fort  people  were  gather- 
ing salal-berries.  -And  they  smashed  the  canoes.  On  the  shore  near 


them  a slight  crackling  noise  was  heard. 

Day  began  to  dawn.  Ihen  they  landed  a little  wav  off  from  this, 
near  the  place  w’hither  they  were  bound.  And  two  were  sent  to 
reconnoiter.  They  came  back  at  once  on  the  run.  They  said  that 
there  were  very  many  salmon  hooks  stuck  into  the  ground  at  the  edge 
of  the  wiiter. 

They  now  got  off  the  canoes.  1 also  got  off  with  them.  They 
cro.ssed  a salmon  creek  in  a crowd.  Those  who  wei’e  friends  kept 
togethei . Two  persons  acted  as  leaders.  These  gave  commands. 
They  told  them  to  sit  down.  They  sat  down  at  once.  By  and  bv  one 
of  those  who  had  gone  scouting  came  to  them.  He  searched  in  his 
box,  and  they  thought  he  was  looking  for  a weapon.  Presentlv  a 
crackling  arose  in  the  woods,  and  they  lay  on  the  ground. 

By  and  by,  when  they  .said  “hak,’”’  they  i-an  into  the  house.  I 
went  m with  them.  Wa  wa  wa  wa,  they  tried  to  take  each  other  for 
slaves.  Pre.sently  all  got  out.  They  discovered  it  [their  mi, stake]. 
Ihey  then  went  out  at  once.  And  Gia'gudjan’s  companions  came 
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along  at  tho  sanie  time.**  'rhen  [one  canoe]  had  gone  after  some  who 
went  to  pick  lierries,  and  all  went  after  it. 

The\'  followed  them  then  for  a while.  They  went  to  the  place 
where  the  canoe  was  to  get  the  mats  that  were  there.  And  they 
jumped  off  and  vied  one  with  another  in  getting  the  mats.  A cer- 
tjiin  one  got  oH'  last.  While  they  were  standing  about  in  the  place 
where  the  mats  had  lain  [he  saw]  a new  mat.  and  he  was  glad  to 
have  discovered  it  and  went  thither.  There  two  women  were  lying. 
He  then  seized  them,  lie  raised  his  voice  and  called  his  name. 
\\'hen  they  canu;  there  and  reached  the  two  women  they  were  sound 
asleep  on  the.  top  of  the  rock  where  they  were  sitting. 

When  thev  took  them  into  the  canoes  one  of  them  talked  with 
Lda'ogwafi.'*’  She  afterward  said  to  the  warriors  that  the}^  might 
take  the  fort.  “There  are  no  guns  thei'e,'’  she  said.  They  then 
placed  themselves  behind  a long,  narrow  point  on  the  inlet  above  the 
fort.  From  there  they  looked  at  the  fort. 

After  they  had  been  there  some  time  Skitg.ade's*®  stood  up  and  .said 
that  he  would  go  there.  He  summoned  the  brave  men  out  of 'all  the 
canoes  to  go  with  him.  They  went  then  with  him,  the  brave  ones. 
And  they  gave  out  the  following  plan:  “We  are  going  toward  the 
place  where  they  always  steam  hemlock  bark.”  And  they  told  the 
rest  to  follow  them. 

Coming'  along  as  if  the^’  were  visitors,  they  moved  theii  paddles 
slowly.  "'Phe  people  of  the  fort  gambled  in  lines  without  paying  any 
attention  to  them.  When  they  came  near  land  the  remainder  also 
came  on.  But  they  still  did  not  concern  themselves  about  them. 

When  thev  got  near  those  who  were  in  advance  discharged  their 
guns.  And  the  I'emainder  also  landed  there.  Hu  hii  hu  hu,  they 
shot  into  them.  Some  had  Hed  from  the  fort.  They  all  landed  in 
fright  on  the  shore  opposite  the  back  of  the  fort. 

A man  of  the  Giti'sda  people  then  did  the  Hghting.  He  ran  about 
on  the  top  of  the  fort.  Presently  he  shot  a Kloo  man  dead.  And,  as 
he  ran  about  on  the  tops  of  the  houses,  they  shot  him,  so  that  he  fell 
down  between  them.  Two  boys  were  with  him.  They  went  back  a 
short  distance  from  the  fort  and  began  to  shoot  down  upon  them  (the 
Haida)  from  above. 

Now  they  (the  Kloo  people)  fled.  Seven  canoes  went  out  to  ,sea  at 
once.  We  placed  ourselves  in  hiding  clo.se  by.  By  and  by  some  one 
shouted  from  out  at  sea:  “They  are  running  down  to  the  fort 
These  were  three  Kloo  men  who  had  hidden  themselves  there.  At 

that  time  they  enslaved  two  children. 

We  went  thither,  d'hose  that  were  out  at  sea  also  came  m.  Lney 
start...!  at  O.U  O to  aeia.-  th,-  fort.  Ua  hu  Im  lu,  hu,  they  we.,t  mto  the 
houses  in  a eiowtl.  At  that  time  1 went  for  tobacco  only.  Ihoy 
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enslaved  all  who  were  sitting’  in  the  houses.  They  took  all  sorts  of 
things. 

Presenth"  some  one  shouted;  “I'ldjiwas’s  father”  fell.”  They 
immediate!}"  went  to  the  canoes.  When  1 passed  between  the  houses 
I came  upon  a dead  body  lying  there.  And  one  who  came  after  mo 
cut  ofl'  the  head.  I then  mo^'ed  down  the  face  of  a steep  place  toward 
the  sea  in  a sitting  posture.  A part  of  the  people  were  off  on  the 
water  in  their  canoes.  1 was  glad  when  I got  into  [a  canoe].”* 

Gia'gudjan  captured  a box.  After  he  brought  it  out  and  while  ho 
was  sitting  near  it  he  was  shot.  He  was  wounded.  They  got  him  in. 
Half  of  them  they  could  not  get  away  from  the  fort.  By  and  by  three 
stood  in  Reef-canoe.’"  One  began  to  load  their  guns.  I’re.sentlv  they 
started  toward  it.  Sky""  steered  for  them.  As  they  went  [toward 
the  fort]  he  shot  toward  the  place  from  which  they  had  been  tiring.^ 

By  and  by  they  reached  the  fort.  After  they  had  gone  up  into  it 
they  started  back.  At  once  they  shot  at  them  from  the  place  out  of 
which  they  had  shot  befoi’e.  After  a while  they  got  out  .safely. 
When  they  got  away  the  [Giti'sda]  people  came  out  to  the  fort. 
They  (the  Haicla)  took  away  a small  part  of  the  property.  The  body 
of  the  Kloo  man  was  left  there. 

Now  they  started  away.  The  two  canoes  of  Gitku'n"’  and  his  .sons 
went  empty.  The  other  people  sang  songs  of  victory.  Then  a mat 
sail  came  along  toward  them.  And  one  was  in  the  canoe.  (Rtku'n 
enslaved  him. 

This  person  said  that  .some  people  lived  farther  down  on  the  inlet. 
He  (Gitku'n)  could  not  persuade  them  to  go  after  them. 

_ They  got  ashore  then  and  .sent  tobacco  to  the  Kloo  man  through  the 
file.  At  that  time  Gitkuhi  said  to  the  ScjoiVladas"'"  man  who  had  the 
severed  head:  “Say,  brother-in-law,"*  let  me  have  his  head  instead  of 
you.  He  threw  it  over  to  him  at  once.  This  is  how  the  saving 

“Somebody’s  head  cut  oti'”""  started. 

When  they  afterward  came  out  into  open  water  they  came  out 
diiectly  opposite  a big  canoe  that  was  going  along  the  open  coast. 
4 hey  then  pursued  it,  and  it  distanced  the  Kloo  jieople.  Afterward 
they  came  to  Kloo. 

The  GitKsda,  or  Kittizoo,  constituted  the  southernmost  division  of  the  Tsimshian, 
being  situated  on  Seaforth  channel,  an  e.xtension  of  Milbank  sound.  Unlike  most 
war  stories,  this  does  not  begin  by  describing  some  previous  injury  inflicted  by  the 
people  attacked.  The  breakdown  of  old  customs  was  evidently  beginning  at  this 
line,  and  it  is  said  that  no  e.xpeditions  of  importance  have  occurred  since  this  one 
As  IS  seen,  my  informant  accompanied  the  expedition. 

' See  notes  to  “Story  of  Tho.se-born-at-Skedans.” 

"See  notes  to  tlie  story  of  Cloud-watcher. 

".’^ee  “Story  of  Tho.se-horn-at-Skedans,”  note  19. 

* Perhaps  Aristazable  island. 
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'’Tlie  Tiiimahian  word  for  Eagle,  Laxskl'yek,  ia  here  employed. 

“This  was  a striking  violation  of  the  war  tal)ooa. 

■ This  sentence  is  a little  ob.scure. 

“See  “A  raid  on  the  Tlingit,”  note  8. 

“The  one  whose  deeds  are  narrated  in  a previous  story. 

'“The  people  did  not  know  what  he  meant  by  this. 

" See  “The  story  of  him  through  whom  L.v'gua  s[)oke.” 

'“The  woman  who  also  appears  in  the  previous  story. 

'“See  “A  raid  on  the  Tlingit,”  note  11. 

"This  appears  to  mean  that  the  other  attacking  party  joined  that  to  which  my 
informant  belonged. 

'“She  being  ac([uainted  with  their  language. 

'“See  the  preceding  story. 

" Perhaps  the  father  of  the  Skidegate  chief  of  this  name. 

'“The  descent  was  so  arduous. 

‘“The  Kloo  chief’s  canoe. 

““The  one  who  related  to  me  “Story  of  Those-born-at-Skedans ” and  the  six  great 
Skedans stories  from  “ Raven  traveling”  to  He-who-was-born-from-his-mother’s-side 
inclusive.  Owing  to  his  conduct  at  this  time  he  claimed  to  be  numbered  among . 
the  “brave  men.”  I esteem  it  fortunate  that  this  old  man’s  life  was  preserved. 

“'  Chief  of  Kloo. 

““See  the  story  of  “Canoe  people  who  wear  headdresses,”  notes. 

““See  “ Fights  between  tlie  Tsimshian  and  Haida  and  among  the  northern  Ilaida,” 
note  25. 

“‘The  word  sta  is  used,  be  being  of  the  op[)osite  clan. 

““Said  by  a man  of  one  clan  to  a man  of  another  and  equivalent  to  “Let  me  have 
a part  of  it.” 
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